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PBOLOGUE.    A.D.  1760. 

Jacob  Trefalden,  mercKant  and  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, laj  dying  in  an  appeor  Chamber  of  bis  house  in 
Baflinghall-street,  towards  evening  on  the  twenty-second 
daj  of  Marcli,  Anno  Domini  seventeen  hnndred  and  sixty. 

It  was  growing  rapidly  dnsk«  The  great  house 
was  fall  of  gloom,  and  silence,  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
Two  physicians  occupied  two  easy  chairs  before  the 
fire  in  the  sick  man^s  Chamber.  They  were  both  nota- 
bilities  in  their  day.  The  one  was  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Physidan  Extraordinary  to  the  King  —  a  brave  and 
skilfhl  man  who  had  smelt  powder  at  Dettingen,  and 
won  the  soldiers*  hearts  by  bis  indomitable  coolness 
nnder  fire.  The  other  was  Doctor  Joshua  Ward,  com- 
monly  called  "Spot  Ward"  firom  bis  rubicund  face; 
and  immortalised  by  Hogarth  in  that  bitter  caricature 
called  The  Company  of  Undertakers. 

These  gentlemen  did  litde  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation.  When  they  spoke  at  all,  it  was  in  a  whisper. 
New  and  then,  they  compared  their  watches  with  the 
time-piece  on  the  mantelshelf.  Now  and  then,  they 
glanced  towards  the  bed  where,  propped  almost  upright 
with  pillows,  an  old  man  was  sinking  gradually  out  of 
life.     There  was  something  very  ghastly  in  that  old 
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man^s  face,  purple-hued,  nnconscious ,  and  swatbedin 
wet  bandages.  His  eyes  were  closed.  His  lip^  were 
swoUen.  His  breathing  was  slow  and  stertorous.  He 
bad  been  smitten  down  that  day  at  noon  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy;  was  carried  bome  firom  ^Cbange  in  a  dying 
State;  and  bad  not  spoken  since.  His  bonsekeeper 
cronched  by  his  bed-side,  sUent  and  awestruck.  His 
tbree  sons  and  bis  lawyer  waited  in  tbe  drawing-room 
below.  Tbey  all  knew  tbat  be  bad  not  two  more  boors 
to  live. 

In  ibe  meantime  tbe  dnsk  tbickened,  and  tbe  even- 
ing  stillness  grew  more  and  more  oppressive.  A  cbariot 
mmbled  past  firom  time  to  time,  or  a  newsvender  trudged 
by,  bawäng  tbe  London  G-azette,  and  proclaiming  tbe 
progress  of  Lord  G-eorge  Sackville^s  triaL     Sometimes 
a  neigbbonr^s  footboy  came  to  tbe  door  witb  a  dyil 
inqniry;  or  a  little  knot  of  passengers  loitered  on  tbe 
opposite  pavement,  and  glanced  up,  wbisperingly,  at 
tbe  cnrtained  Windows.     By-and-by,  even  tbese  oeased 
to  come  and  go.  A  few  oil-lamps  were  ligbted  at  inter- 
vals  along  tbe  dingy  tborongbfare,  and  tbe  stars  and 
tbe  watcbmen  came  out  togetber. 

'^Li  tbe  name  of  Heaven,"  said  Gaptain  Tre« 
falden,  "let  us  bave  ligbts!"  —  and  rang  tbe  drawing- 
room  bell. 

Candles  were  brougbt,  and  tbe  beavy  damask  cur- 
tains  were  drawn.  Gaptain  Trefalden  took  np  the 
Gkizette;  Frederick  Trefalden  looked  at  bimself  in  the 
glass,  arranged  tbe  folds  of  bis  cravat,  yawned,  took 
snnff,  and  contemplated  tbe  symmetry  of  bis  legs;  Wil- 
liam Trefalden  drew  bis  cbair  to  tbe  table,  and  began. 
abstractedly  toming  over  tbe  leaves  of  tbe  last  "Idler.'* 
Tbere  were  otber  papers  and  books  on  tbe  table  as 
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well  —  «Bong  ihem  a  little  voIume  called  ^^Sa^elas," 
£roin  Üie  leamed  pen  of  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (lie  was 
not  yet  LL.D.),  and  the  two  first  volumes  of  "Tristram 
Shandy/*  written  by  that  ingenions  genüeman,  the 
Beverend  Laurence  Sterne.  Both  works  were  abeady 
poptilar,  thongh  pnblished  only  a  few  months  before. 

These  three  brothers  were  curiously  alike,  and 
carioasly  nnlike.  They  all  resembled  their  father!  they 
were  all  fine  men;  and  they  were  all  good-looking. 
Old  Jacob  was  a  Comish  man,  had  been  fair  and  stal- 
wart  in  his  yonth,  and  stood  five  feet  eleven  withont 
bis  shoes.  Captain  Trefalden  was  not  so  fair;  Frede- 
rick Trefalden  was  not  so  tall;  William  Trefalden  was 
neither  so  fair,  nor  so  tall,  nor  so  handsome;  and  yet 
they  were  all  like  him,  and  like  each  other. 

Captain  Jacob  was  the  eldest.  His  father  had  in- 
tended  him  for  his  own  business;  bat,  somehow  or  an- 
other  9  he  had  never  took  kindly  to  indigo.  He  pre- 
ferred  scarlet  —  especially  scarlet  tomed  np  with  biiff 
—  and  he  went  into  the  army.  Having  led  a  roving, 
irregulär  youth;  sown  his  wild  oats  in  various  congenial 
European  soils-,  and  fought  gaUantly  at  Dettingen, 
Fontenoy,  Laffeldt,  and  Minden,  he  had  now,  at  forty 
yews  of  age,  committed  the  unspeakable  folly  of  mar- 
rying  for  neither  rank  nor  money,  but  only  for  love. 
Hb  father  had  threatened  to  disinherit  Captain  Tre- 
£dden  for  this  misdeed,  and  for  five  months  past  had 
fbrbidden  him  the  house.  His  brothers  were  even  more 
indignant  than  their  father  —  or  had  seemed  to  be  so. 
In  flhort,  this  was  the  first  occasion  pn  which  the  worthy 
officer  had  set  foot  in  Basinghall-street  for  many  a  long 
day;  and  all  three  gentlemen  were  naturally  somewhat 
omstrained  and  silent 
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Frederick,  the  second  son,  was  thirty-six;  William, 
thirty.     Frederick  hated  indigo  almost  as  cordially  as 
bis  brother  Jacob;  William  bad  scarcely  a  tbougbt  that 
Vas  not  dyed  in  it.     Frederick  was  an  airy,  idle,  cho- 
colate-drii^ng,  snuff-taking,  card-playing,  ridotto-haimt- 
ing  man  of  pleasure.     William  was  a  cool,  methodical, 
ambitious  man  of  business.     Neitber  of  tbe  tbree  bad 
ever  cared  mucb  for  tbe  otber  two.     It  was  not  in  tbe 
natore  of  tbings  tbat  mucb  affection  sbould  exist  be- 
tween  tbem.     Tbeir  temperaments  and  pnrsuits  were 
radicallj  unlike.     Tbey  bad  lost  tbeir  motber  wbile 
tbey  were  yet  boys.    Tbey  bad  never  bad  a  sister.  Tbe 
sweet  womanly  bome-links  bad  all  been  wanting  to 
bind  tbeir  bearts  togetber. 

And  now  tbe  brotbers  were  met  under  tbeir  fatber^s 
roof,  tbis  memorable  tbird  evening  in  April;  and  in  tbe 
dark  cbamber  overbead,  abeady  beyond  all  belp  from 
buman  skill,  tbat  fatber  lay  dying.  Tbey  were  all 
tbinking  tbe  same  tbougbts  in  tbe  silence  of  Üieir  bearts, 
and  in  tbose  tbougbts  tbere  was  neitber  prayer  nor  sad- 
ness.  Poor  old  man!  He  was  immensely  rieb  —  he 
was  pitiably  destitate.  No  one  loved  himfand  he  was 
wortb  Half  a  Million  of  Money. 

Mr.  Frederick  Trefalden  took  out  bis  watcb,  swore 
a  fasbionable  oatb,  and  declared  tbat  be  was  famishing. 

"Have  somewbat  to  eat,  brotber  Fred,"  suggested 
tbe  captain;  and  so  rang  tbe  beU  again,  and  ordered 
refresbments  to  be  taken  into  tbe  dining-room. 

Tbe  two  younger  Trefaldens  excbanged  glances 
and  a  covert  smile.  Tbeir  eider  brotber  was  already 
assuming  tbe  master,  it  sbould  seem;  WeU,  well, 
Lawyer  Beavington  is  tbere,  and  the  will  bas  yet  to 
be  read. 
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In  die  meantime  Mr.  Fred  and  tlie  captain  go  down 
together;  for  the  latter  lias  ridden  up  &om  Hounslow, 
and  will  not  object  to  join  his  brother  in  "a  snack  of 
cold  meat  and  a  bnmper  of  claret**  Mr.  Will,  like  a 
sober  dtizen,  bas  dined  at  two  o'clock,  and  only  de- 
sires  that  a  disb  of  tea  may  be  sent  to  bim  in  tbe 
drawing-room. 

If  anything  could  be  more  dismal  than  tbat  gloomy 
drawing-room  it  was  tbe  still  gloomier  dining-room  be- 
low.  Tbe  walls  were  paneUed  witb  dark  oak,  ricblj 
carred.  The  cbimney-piece  was  a  ponderons  cenotaph 
in  black  and  yellow  marble.  Tbe  bangings  were  of 
mnlberry-colonred  damask.  A  portrait  of  tbe  master 
of  the  boose,  painted  forty  years  before  by  Sir  James 
Thombill,  bnng  over  tbe  fireplace.  Seen  by  tbe  feeble 
glimmer  of  a  couple  of  wax  ligbts,  tbere  was  an  air  of 
sepnlchral  magnificence  abont  tbe  place  which  was  in* 
finitely  depressing.  The  very  yiands  might  haye  re* 
minded  these  genüemen  of  ftineral-baked  meats— above 
all,  the  great  veal  pasty,  which  lay  in  State  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  board.  Tbey  were  both  hiingry,  bowever, 
and  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  captain  took  bis  place  at  the  head  of  tbe  table, 
and  plonged  bis  knife  gallanüy  into  the  heart  of  tbe 
pasty. 

**If  thou  hast  as  good  a  stomach,  Fred,  as  myself,** 
Said  he,  growing  cordial  under  the  influence  of  the 
good  things  before  bim,  'TU  Warrant  tbee  well  sack 
this  fortress  handsomely!*' 

The  fine  genüeman  sbmgged  bis  Shoulders  some- 
what  contemptaonsly.  - 

^'I  detest  such  coarse  dishes/'  said  he,  "I  dined 
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with  Sir  Hany  Fanshawe  yesterday  at  Üie  Hommimis. 
We  liad  a  ragout  of  young  chicks,  not  a  week  out  of 
the  Shell,  and  some  ä-la-mode  beef  that  wonld  have 
taken  thy  breath  away,  brother  Jacob." 

^^rd  as  Heye  eat  of  this  pasty  as  of  any  ragout  in 
Christendom/'  said  the  captain. 

"Mr.  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Clive  were  at  diimer 
all  the  time  in  the  next  room,"  continned  the  bean; 
"and  the  droUest  part  of  the  story  is  that  Sir  Harry 
and  I  adjonmed  in  the  evening  to  Yauzhall,  and  there, 
by  Jovel  foiind  oorselyes  supping  in  the  very  next  box 
to  Mr.  Horace  and  Mrs.  Eatty  again!" 

"Help  yourself  to  claret,  Fred  —  and  pass  the 
bettle/'  said  the  captain,  who,  stränge  to  say,  saw  no 
point  in  the  story  at  all. 

"Not  bad  wine,"  observed  Mr.  Fred,  tasting  bis 
claret  with  the  air  of  a  connoissenr.  "The  old  gen- 
tleman  hath  an  excellent  cellar." 

"Ay,  indeed,"  replied  the  captain,  thonghtfoUy. 

"But  he  never  knew  how  to  enjoy  bis  money." 

"Never." 

"To  live  in  a  place  like  this,  for  instance,"  said  Üie 
beau,  looking  round  the  room.  "Basinghall-street  — 
faughl  And  to  keep  such  a  cook;  and  never  to  have 
set  up  bis  chariotl  'Sdeath,  sir,  you  and  I  will  know 
better  what  to  do  with  the  guineasi 

"I  should  think  so,  brother  Fred,  I-should  think 
so,"  replied  the  captain,  with  a  tonch  of  sadness  in  his 
voice,  "'Twas  a  dull  lifo  —  poor  old  gentieman! 
Methinks  you  and  I  might  have  helped  to  make  it 
gayer." 

"Curse  me,  if  I  know  howl"  ejaculated  Mr.  Fred. 

"By  sticking  to  the  business  —  by  living  at  homo 
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— by  doing  like  young  Will,  yonder,"  replied  the  eider 
brother.  "Tbat  boy  bath  been  a  better  8on  than  yoa 
or  me,  brother  Fred." 

Mr.  Fred  looked  very  grave  indeed.  "Will  bath 
an  old  head  on  young  sboiüders,''  said  he.  "Harkee, 
Jacob,  hast  any  notion  how  the  old  man  bath  bestowed 
bis  money?" 

"No  more  than  tbis  glass  of  claret,"  replied  the 
captain. 

They  were  both  silent.  A  footstep  went  by  in  the 
hall.  They  listened;  they  looked  at  each  other;  they 
filled  their  glasses  again.  The  same  thonght  was  npper- 
most  in  the  mind  of  each. 

"The  £urest  thing,  Fred,"  said  the  honest  captain, 
"wonld  be,  if  ^twere  left  to  ns,  share  and  share  alike." 

"Share  and  share  alike!"  echoed  Mr.  Fred,  with  a 
sonnding  oath.  "Nay;  the  old  man  was  too  proud  of 
bis  fortone  to  do  that,  brother  Jacob.  My  own  notion 
of  tbis  matter  is  —  hush!    Anyone  listening?" 

Captain  Trefalden  rose,  glanced  into  the  hall,  closed 
the  door,  and  resnmed  bis  seat. 

"Not  a  soul.     Well?" 

"Well,  my  own  notion  is,  that  we  younger  sons 
ahall  have  a  matter  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  a 
piece;  while  yon,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  will  take 
thebnlk.'' 

"Itmaybe,Fred,"  mused  the  captain,  complacenüy. 

"And  that  bulk,"  continued  Mr.  Fred,  "will  be 
aome  three  hnndred  and  forty  thonsand  pounds." 

"I  shall  have  to  ask  thee,  Fred,  how  to  spend  it," 
said  the  captain,  smiling. 

"Then  thou  shalt  spend  it  like  a  prince.  Thon 
■halt  buy  an   estate  in  Kent,   and  a  town-honse  in 
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Soho;  thou  shalt  haye  hoTses,  chariots,  lacqneys,  liveries, 
wines,  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  box  at  the  Italian  Opera — ^** 

"Of  whicli  I  donH  nnderstand  a  word,"  intermpted 
the  captain. 

'^A  French  cook,  a  private  chaplain,  a  black  foot- 
boy,  a  snite  of  diamonds  for  thy  ^rife,  and  for  thyself 
the  prettiest  mistress  — " 

^'Hold,  Fred,"  interposed  the  captain  again.  "None 
of  the  last,  I-  beseech  Üiee.  My  days  of  gallantry  are 
over." 

"But,  my  dear  brother,  no  man  of  quality  — " 

'*rm  not  a  man  of  quality,*'  said  the  other.  '^Tm 
a  simple  soldier,  and  the  son  of  a  piain  city  merchant" 

"Well,  then,  no  man  of  parts  and  fortiine  — " 

"The  fortone's  not  mine  yet,  Fred,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, dryly.  "And  as  for  my  parts,  whj  I  think  the 
less  said  of  them  the  better.  Tm  no  scholar,  and  that 
thou  knowest  as  well  as  myself.  Hark!  some  one  taps. 
Come  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  bronzed  upright  man,  with 
something  of  a  military  bearing,  came  in.  He  held  bis 
hat  and  cane  in  bis  band,  and  saluted  the  brothers 
courteously.     It  was  Sir  John  Pringle. 

"Gtentiemen,"  he  said,  gravely,  "I  grieve  to  be  the 
bearer  of  sad  tidings." 

The  brothers  rose  in  silence.  Captain  Trefalden 
changed  colonr. 

"Is  he  —  is  my  father  dead?"  he  faltered. 

The  physician  bent  bis  head. 

Captain  Trefalden  tnmed  bis  face  away,  Frederick 
Trefalden  took  ont  bis  handkerchief,  and  ostentationsly 
wiped  away  a  tear  —  which  was  not  there. 

"Dr.  Ward  is  gone,"  said  Sir  John,  after  a  brief 
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pause.  ^'He  desired  liis  respects  and  condolenoes.  Gen- 
Üemen,  I  wish  7011  a  good  evening.^' 

"You  will  take  a  glass  of  claret,  Sir  John?"  said 
Hr.  Fred,  pressing  forward  to  the  table.  But  almost 
before  he  could  say  the  words,  the  physician  had  waved 
a  civil  negative,  and  was  gone.  Mr.  Fred  shrugged 
bis  Shoulders,  filled  the  glass  all  the  same,  and  emptied  it. 

"Zonnds,  brother,"  said  he,  "'tis  of  no  use  to  be 
melancholy.  Bemember  thon^rt  now  the  head  of  the 
familj.     Let  ns  go  np-stairs,  and  read  the  will." 

In  the  mean  time,  William  Trefalden,  like  a  me- 
thodical  yonng  man  of  business,  had  been  np  to  bis 
father's  room  to  find  bis  father^s  keys,  and  down  to 
the  connting-honse  to  fetch  bis  father's  deed-box  ont 
from  the  iron-safe.  When  Mr.  Fred  and  the  Captain 
came  into  the  room,  they  fonnd  Lawyer  Beavington 
with  bis  spectades  on,  and  the  box  before  bim. 

**6enüemen,"  he  said,  with  cahn  importance,  "be 
pleased  to  sit" 

So  the  brothers  drew  their  chairs  to  the  table,  and 
sat  down;  all  silent;  all  somewbat  agitated. 

The  man  of  law  nnlocked  the  box. 

It  was  fall  of  papers,  leases,  transfers,  debentores, 
agreements,  bills  of  exchange,  and  so  forth.  These  had 
all  to  be  taken  out,  opened,  and  laid  aside  before  the 
will  tnmed  np.  That  important  docnment  lay  at  the 
very  bottom ,  like  hope  at  the  bottom  of  Fandora's  casket 

"'Tis  not  a  long  will,"  observed  Mr.  Beavington, 
with  a  preparatory  congh. 

As  he  nnfolded  it,  a  slip  of  paper  feil  out 

"A  memorandnm,  apparenüy,  in  yonr  excellent 
fiither's  own  band,"  said  he,  glancing  through  it  "Hm 
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—  ha  —  refers  to  the  amonnt  of  his  fortune.  Have 
you,  genüemen,  framed  any  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the 
property?" 

'^^Twas  thought  my  father  owned  half  a  million  of 
money,"  replied  Mr.  Pred,  eagerly. 

'^More  than  that,"  said  die  youngest  son,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head. 

^'You  are  right,  sir.  The  memorandnm  nins  thns: 
^Tlfcn  a  rough  ealotdatton,  I  heUwe  I  moAf  enUmabe  vfvtf 
present  estate  at  dbout  fioe  hundred  and  twenty-fi/oe  thou- 
sand  pounds.  (Datei)  Januwry  the  firat^  Anno  Domni 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  Jaeob  Trefalden^  A  goodly 
fortune,  genüemen  —  a  goodly  fortune!" 

The  three  brothers  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction. 

^^Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  I" 
repeated  the  Captain.  '^Prythee,  Mr.  Beavington,  pro- 
ceed  to  the  will." 

The  lawyer  folded  up  the  memorandnm  very  slowly, 
drew  the  candles  nearer ,  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  began. 

'^'In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Jacob  Tbisfalden 
bom  in  the  town  of  Bedruth  in  .the  County  of  Com- 
wall  and  now  a  Citizen  of  London,  Merchant  (a  Widower) 
being  at  present  in  good  health  of  Body,  and  of  sound 
and  disposing  Mind  and  Memory,  for  which  I  bless 
GoD,  Do  this  eleventh  day  of  tfanuary  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  make  and  ordain  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  following 
(that  it  is  to  say)  Impbimis  I  desirb  to  be  interred  in 
my  Family  Vault  by  the  side  of  my  lately  deceased 
wife  and  with  as  litüe  Pomp  and  ceremony  as  maybe. 
Item  I  give  to  such  of  my  Executors  hereinafter  named 
as  shaU  act  under  this  my  Wül  Five  Hundred  pounds 
Sterling  each  to  be  paid  to  or  retained  by  them  within 
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six  Galendar  Honths  after  my  deceasd.  I  give  to  my 
three  sons  Jacob,  Frederick  and  William  Five  Thou- 
sand  poimds  Sterling  each.     I  give  — ^'" 

^^Stayl  fiye  thou  —  please  to  read  that  again,  Mr. 
Beavington,^*  interrapted  Captain  Trefalden. 

^'Five  Thousand  pounds  Sterling  each,"  repeated 
the  lawyer.  "The  amonnt  is  qnite  piain.  But  have 
patience,  gendemen.  We  are  but  at  the  preliminaries. 
Thifl  five  thousand  each  hath,  donbüess,  some  special 
pnrpose.     The  main  bnsiness  is  to  come." 

"Very  possibly  —  very  possibly,  Mr.  Beavington," 
replied  the  Captain.     "I  am  all  attention." 

"'Item  I  öivb  to  my  Cashier  Edward  Prescott 
Five  Hundred  pounds  Sterling.  I  give  to  my  other 
derks  One  Hundred  pounds  Sterling  each.  And  I  aiVE 
to  my  Household  Servants  Two  Hundred  pounds  Ster- 
ling, to  be  divided  among  them  in  equal  shares.  All 
wbich  last  mentioned  legacies  I  direct  shall  be  paid 
within  three  Galendar  Months  nezt  after  my  decease. 
I  aiYE  to  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  of  Redruth 
aforesaid  and  to  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Parish  in  which  I  shall  happen  to  reside  immediately 
previous  to  my  decease  One  Hundred  pounds  Sterling 
each  to  be  paid  to  them  within  One  Calendar  Month 
after  that  event  shall  happen  and  be  by  them  forthwith 
distributed  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as  they  shall 
think  proper  among  the  poor  Widows  belonging  to 
their  Parishes  respectively.  Item,  I  do  hereby  direct 
and  appoint  that  my  Executors  shall  as  soon  as  pos- 
flible  after  my  decease  set  apart  out  of  my  Property 
which  consists  entirely  of  Personal  Estate,  and  is  chiefly 
invested  in  the  Gk)vemment  Stocks  and  Funds  of  this 
Kingdom,  so  much  of  my  Funded  property  as  shall  be 
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equal  in  value  to  the  sum  of  Five  Hondred  Thousand 
poonds  Sterling  — ' " 

'^Hal  now  for  itl"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fred,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  * —  the  sum  of  Five  Hnndred  Thonsand  pounds 
Sterling/ "  continued  the  lawyer,  "  *wldcli  I  give  to 
the  Lord  Major  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London 
for  the  time  being  and  tbeir  snccessors  for  ever  Li 
TRUST  for  the  pnrposes  hereinafter  expressed,  and  I 
desire  that  as  to  this  Gift  they  shall  be  called  *'"Tbb* 
FALDBN^s  Tbustees,""  and  that  the  amount  of  my 
Funded  Property  so  to  be  set  apart  shall  immediately 
afterwards  be  transferred  to  them  accordingly/  ** 

The  lawyer  paused  to  clear  bis  glasses.  The 
brothers  looked  blankly  in  each  other^s  faces. 

"Good  Godl  Mr.  Beavington,^*  gasped  Captain  Tre- 
falden,  ^'what  does  this  mean?** 

"On  my  word,  sir,  I  have  no  more  notion  than 
yourself,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "The  will  is  none  of 
my  maUng.*' 

"Who  drew  it  np?"  asked  Mr.  Will,  peremptoiily. 

"Not  I,  sir.  Your  father  hath  gone  to  some 
stranger  for  this  business.  Bnt  perchance  when  we 
know  more  — " 

"Enongh,  sir,  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Fred  and  Mr.  Will 
together. 

The  lawyer  continned: 

"'And  I  hereby  dedare  my  Will  to  be  that  my 
said  Tmstees  shall  receive  the  annnal  Income  of  the 
said  Trust  Fund,  and  lay  out  and  invest  such  Licome 
in  their  names  in  the  Pnrchase  of  Government  Se- 
curities,  and  repeat  such  receipts  and  Livestments  from 
time  to  time  in  the  nature  of  Compound  Literest  during 
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the  Space  of  One  Himdred  years  firom  the  date  of  my 
decease,  and  that  snch  accumnlations  shall  continne 
and  be  increased  imtil  the  same,  with  the  original 
Trost  Fund,  shall  amonnt  to,  and  become  in  the  ag- 
gregate,  one  entire  clear  principal  sum  of  Ninb  Mil- 
UON  FOüMDS  Sterling  and  npwards,  And  I  desibe  that 
the  same  entire  dear  Principal  Sum  shall  thenceforth 
be,  or  be  considered  as,  divided  into  two  eqnsl  parts, 
And  I  aiVB  One  equal  half  part  thereof  tinto  the  direct 
Heir  Male  of  the  Eldest  Son  of  my  Eldest  Son,  in 
total  ezclnsion  of  the  yönnger  Branches  of  my  Family 
and  their  descendants.  And  as  to  the  other  eqnal  half 
part  of  the  said  entire  Principal  Sum,  I  direct  my 
said  Tmstees  to  apply  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  man- 
ner  foUowing  (that  is  to  say)  m  the  first  place,  in  pur- 
chasing  within  the  liberties  of  the  City  of  London  a 
plot  of  Freehold  Ground  of  suf&cient  magnitude,  and 
erecting  thereon,  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
eminent  Architect,  a  Handsome  and  Substantial  Build- 
ing, with  all  suitable  Of&ces,  to  be  called  ^^  ^'  The  Lon- 
don Tbefalden  Benbvolbnt  Listitution."  " 

'*  ^  And  in  the  next  place,  in  affording  pecuniary  aid 
as  well  permanent  as  temporary  to  decayed  Tradesmen, 
Mercantile  Men,  Ship  Brokers,  Stock  Brokers,  Poor 
Clergymen»  and  Members  of  the  Legal  and  Medical 
Professions,  and  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  each  of 
those  Classes  respectively,  and,  if  thought  fit,  to  ad 
vance  Loans  without  Interest  to  honest  but  unfortunate 
Bankrupts.  With  füll  power  to  leceive  into  the  Listi- 
tation  a  limited  number  of  poor  and  deserving  Persons 
being  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Citizens  of  London,  and 
to  maintain,  dothe,  and  educate  them  so  long  as  ihe 
Tmsteed  sbaU  think  proper. 
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^''Ajtd  in  Order  that  such  Institatioii  may  be  pro- 
perly  established  and  may  be  managed  and  snpported 
in  a  satisfiictory  manner,  I  reqnest  my  said  Trnstees 
to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  permanent  Establishment 
and  Support  thereof,  and  to  snbmit  the  same  to  the 
Master  of  the  EoUs  for  his  approyal.  P&oyided  al- 
WAYB  that  in  case  there  shall  be  no  such  Male  Heir  in 
the  direct  line  &om  the  Eldest  Son  of  my  Eldest  Son, 
Then  I  direct  my  said  Trnstees  to  apply  the  first  men- 
tioned  half  of  the  said  entire  principal  snm  in  fonnding 
lesser  Institutions  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  above  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Birmingham  for  the 
benefit  of  the  several  classes  of  persons  above  enu- 
merated  and  all  which  Institutions  it  is  my  WiU  shall 
be  govemed  by  the  same  Laws  and  Begulations  as  the 
original  Institution  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstance 
will  permit.  Iteh  I  oive  all  the  rest  and  residue  of 
my  Funded  Froperty,  Beady  Money  and  Securities  for 
Money,  Merchandise,  Debts,  Pictures,  Plate,  Fumiture, 
and  all  other  my  Froperty  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  this  my  Will  (but  subject  to  the  payment  of  my 
Debts,  Legacies,  Funeral  and  Testamentary  expenses) 
Unto  my  said  three  Sons  in  equal  shares,  and  in  case 
any  dispute  shall  arise  between  as  to  the  division 
thereof  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  my  Executors 
whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Lastly  I  affoint  my 
Mends  Bichard  Morton,  Erasmus  Brooke,  Daniel 
Shutüeworth ,  and  Arthur  Mackenzie  all  of  London, 
General  Merchants,  to  be  the  Executors  of  this  my  Will. 
In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  Jacob  Trefalden  have 
hereunto  set  my  band  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

"*Jaoob  TsBFAIiDSN. 
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^'^Signed  sealed  publkhed  and  dedared  by  the 
above  named  Jacob  Trefedden  as  and  for  bis  last  Will 
and  Testament  in  the  presence  of  ns  wbo  at  Ms  request 
and  in  bis  presence  bave  sabscribed  our  Names  as  Wit- 
nesses  thereunto. 

'^  'Signed.  '^  ^Nathaniel  Mürbay. 

"  'Alexander  Lloyd.'  " 

Mr.  Beavington  laid  down  the  will,  and  took  off 
bis  glasses.  The  brothers  sat  staring  at  bim,  like  men 
of  stone.     William  Trefalden  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'^I  sball  dispute  this  will,"  he  said,  looking  very 
pale,  but  speakbg  in  a  firm,  low  tone.    *'It  is  iUegal." 

*'It  is  a  d — d,  nnnatoral,  infamous  swindle,"  stam- 
mered  JMx.  Fred,  starting  &om  his  seat,  and  shaking 
bis  clencbed  fist  at  the  open  document.  *'If  I  had 
known  what  a  cnrsed  old  fool  — " 

^'Hnsb,  sir,  hnsb,  I  entreat,"  interposed  the  lawyer. 
^*Let  US  respect  the  dead." 

'^Zoundsl  Mr.  Beavington,  we'll  respect  the  dead," 
said  Captain  Trefalden,  bringing  bis  band  down  heavily 
npon  the  table;  "bnt  TU  be  banged  if  we'll  respect  the 
deed!  K  it  costs  me  eveiy  pennj  of  the  paltry  five 
thoosand,  TU  %ht  this  matter  ont,  and  have  justice." 

''Patience,  broth^  Jacob  —  patience,  brother  Fred," 
said  the  yonngest  Trefalden.  "I  teil  70a  both,  the 
wül  is  illegal." 

"How so,  sir?"  asked the lawyer,  briskly.  "How  so?" 

^By  the  Mortmain  Act  passed  but  a  few  years 

» „ 

Bmce  — 

'^Ib  seyenteen  hnndred  and  thirty-six,  Statute  nine 

of  bis  present  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,"  inter* 

posed  Mr.  Beavington. 
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" —  which  permits  no  money  or  land  to  be  given 
in  trast  for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  uses  wbat- 
ever." 

The  lawyer  nodded  approvingly. 

"Very  tnie,  very  true  —  very  well  remembered, 
Mr.  Will,"  he  said,  rubbing  bis  hands;  "bnt  you  forget 
one  thing." 

"What  do  I  forget?" 

"That  *a  Citizen  of  London  may,  by  the  custom  of 
London,  devise  Land  situate  in  London  in  Mortznain; 
but  he  cannot  devise  Land  out  of  the  city  in  Mort- 
main,'  and  for  that  quotation  I  can  give  yon  chapter 
and  verse,  Mr.  Will." 

Mr.  Will  put  bis  band  to  bis  head  with  a  smothered 
groan. 

"Then,  by  Heavensl"  said  be,  tremulously,  "'tis 
all  over." 

It  was  all  over,  indeed.  Mr.  Fred  had  spoken 
truly  of  the  pride  which  Jacob  Trefalden  took  in  bis 
fortune.  Great  as  it  was,  be  resolved  to  build  it  yet 
higher,  and  sink  its  foundations  yet  more  broadly  and 
deeply.  To  leave  a  colossal  inher^tance  to  an  unbom 
beir,  and  to  found  a  cbarity  whio^ix  should  perpetuate 
bis  name  througb  all  time,  were  the  two  projeets 
nearest  and  dearest  to  that  old  man^s  beart.  He  had 
brooded  over  them,  matured  them,  exulted  in  tbem 
secretly,  for  many  a  past  year.  The  marriage  of  Cap- 
tain  Trefalden  in  November,  1759,  only  hastened 
matters,  and  legalised  a  fbregone  conclusion.  Well 
was  it  for  Jacob  Trefalden's  sons  that  bis  fortune 
amounted  to  that  odd  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
The  Half  Million  had  slipped  through  their  fingers, 
and  was  lost  to  them  for  ever. 
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CHAPTEß  L 

The  Passing  of  a  Hondred  Tears. 

When  the  princess  in  the  faiiy  tale  went  to  sleep 
for  a  hundred  years,  everything  eise  in  that  enchanted 
palace  went  to  sleep  at  Üie  same  time.  The  natural 
conrse  of  things  was  suspended.  Not  a  hair  whitened 
on  any  head  witbin  those  walls.  Not  a  Spider  spun 
its  web  over  the  pictures;  not  a  worm  found  its  way  to 
the  books.  The  very  Burgundy  in  the  cellar  grew 
none  the  riper  for  the  Century  that  it  had  lain  there. 
Nothing  decayed,  in  short,  and  nothing  improved.  Very 
different  was  it  with  this  progressive  England  of  oors 
dnring  the  hundred  years  that  went  by  between  the 
spring^time  of  1760  and  that  of  1860,  one  hundred 
years  after.  None  went  to  sleep  in  it.  Nothing  stood 
still.  All  was  life,  ferment,  endeavour.  That  en- 
deavonr,  it  is  true,  may  not  always  have  been  best 
directed.  Some  cobwebs  were  spun;  some  worms  were 
at  work;  some  mistakes  were  committed;  but,  at  all 
events,  there  was  no  Stagnation.  JSn  revanche,  if,  when 
we  remember  some  ofthose  errors,  we  cannot  help  a 
blnsh,  cur  hearts  beat  when  we  think  of  the  works  of 
love  and  charity,  th3  triumphs  of  science,  the  heroes 
and  yictories  which  that  Century  brought  forth.  We 
lo6t  America,  it  is  true;  but  we  conquered  India,  we  an* 
nezed  the  Canadas,  and  we  colonised  New  Zealand  and 
Aostralia.  We  fought  the  French  on  almost  every  sea 
and  shore  upon  the  map,  except,  thank  GodI  our  own. 
We  abolisbed  slaveiy  in  our  colonies.  We  established 
the  Uberty  of  the  press.  We  Ut  our  great  city  from 
end  to  end  with  a  light  only  second  to  that  of  day. 
We  invented  the  steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph. 
We  leamed  to  dedpher  those  records  which  have  been 
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laid  up  during  conntleBs  ages  in  the  heart  of  the  ever- 
lastmg  rocks.  We  discovered  an  nnsnspected  science  in 
the  very  speech  we  use.  We  originated  a  System  of 
Coaching  at  twelve  miles  the  honr,  which  was  mmvalled 
in  Europe;  and  we  superseded  it  bj  casting  a  network 
of  iron  roads  all  over  the  face  of  the  conntry,  along 
which  the  traveller  has  been  known  to  fiy  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute.  Truly  a  marrellous  Century!  per- 
haps  the  most  marvellous  which  the  world  has  ever 
known,  since  that  from  which  all  our  years  are  dated! 

And  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  Trefalden 
legacy  was  fattening  at  interest,  assuming  overgrown 
proportions,  doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling  itself  over 
and  over  and  over  again. 

Not  so  the  Trefalden  family.  They  had  increased 
and  multiplied  but  scantily,  according  to  the  average 
of  human  kind;  and  had  had  but  little  opportnnity  of 
fattening,  in  so  far  as  that  term  may  be  applied  to  the 
riches  of  the  earth.  One  brauch  of  it  had  become  ex- 
tinct.  Of  the  other  two  branches  only  three  represen- 
tatives  remained.  We  must  pause  to  consider  how 
these  things  came  to  pass,  but  only  for  a  few  moments; 
for  of  all  the  trees  that  have  ever  been  cultivated  by 
man,  the  genealogical  tree  is  the  driest.  It  is  one,  we 
may  be  sure,  that  had  no  place  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Its  root  is  in  the  grave;  its  produce  mere  Dead  Sea 
fruit  —  apples  of  dust  and  ashes. 

The  extinct  brauch  of  the  Trefaldens  was  that 
which  began  and  ended  in  Mr.  Fred.  That  omament 
to  Society  met  his  death  in  a  tavem  row  about  eighteen 
months  after  the  reading  of  the  will.  He  had  in  the 
meanwhile  spent  the  whole  of  his  five  thousand  pounds, 
ruined  his  tailor,  and  brought  an  honest  eating-house 
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keeper  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcj.  He  also  died  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  pounds;  so  that, 
as  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  was  heard  to  say,  he  at  least 
went  out  of  the  world  with  credit 

William,  the  yoimgest  of  the  brothers ,  after  a  cau- 
tious  examination  of  his  prospects  from  eveiy  point  of 
yiew,  decided  to  carry  on  at  least  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness.  To  this  end,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  late  father^s  managing  clerk,  an  invaluable  person, 
who  had  been  in  old  Jacob^s  confidence  for  more  than 
thirty  jears,  and,  now  that  his  emplojer  was  dead, 
was  thought  to  know  more  about  indigo  than  an^  other 
man  in  London.  He  had  also  a  snug  sum  in  the 
Fonds,  and  an  only  daughter,  who  kept  house  for  him 
at  Islington.  When  Mr.  Will  had  ascertained  the  pre- 
cise  valne  of  this  young  lady's  attractions,  he  proposed 
a  second  partnership,  was  accepted,  and  married  her. 
The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  son  named  Charles, 
harn  in  1770,  who  became  in  time  his  fathe/s  partner 
and  successor,  and  in  whose  hands  the  old  Trefalden 
honse  flourished  bravely.  This  Charles,  marrying  late 
in  life,  took  to  wife  the  second  daughter  of  a  richEast 
India  Director,  with  twelve  thousand  pounds  for  her 
fortune.  She  brought  him  four  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Edward,  bom  in  1815,  was  destined  to  indigo 
firom  his  cradle.  The  second  and  third  died  in  child- 
hood,  and  the  youngest,  named  William,  after  his 
grandÜEither,  was  bom  in  1822,  and  educated  for  the 
law. 

The  father  of  these  young  men  died  suddenly  in 
1844,  just  as  old  Jacob  Trefalden  had  died  more  than 
eighty  years  before.  He  was  succeeded  in  Basinghall- 
Street  by  his  eldest  son.     The  new  principal  was,  how- 
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ever,  a  stont,  apathetic  bachelor  of  self-indnlgent  liabits, 
languid  circnlation ,  and  indolent  physiqne  —  fi  mere 
Boi  Fain^ant,  witihout  a  Martel  to  guido  liim.  He 
reigned  only  six  years,  and  died  of  a  flow  of  turtle 
soup  to  the  liead,  in  1850,  leaving  bis  affairs  bope- 
lessly  involved,  and  bis  books  a  mere  coUection  of  Si- 
bylline  leaves  wbicb  no  accountant  in  London  was 
Augur  enougb  to  decipher.  Witb  bim  expired  tbe 
mercantile  bouse  of  Trefalden;  and  bis  brotber,  the 
lawyer,  now  became  tbe  obly  remaining  representative 
of  tbe  youngest  brancb  of  tbe  family. 

For  tbe  eider  brancb  we  must  go  back  again  to 
1760. 

Honest  .Captain  Jacob,  npon  wboxn  bad  now  de- 
volved  tbe  responsibility  of  perpetuating  tbe  Trefalden 
name,  took  bis  five  tbousand  pounds  witb  a  sigb; 
wisely  relinquisbed  all  tbougbt  of  disputing  tbe  will; 
sold  bis  commission;  emigrated  to  a  remote  comer  of 
Switzerland;  bougbt  land,  and  berds,  and  a  qnaint 
little  mediseval  cbateau  surmounted  by  a  wbole  forest 
of  turrets,  gable-ends,  and  fantastic  weatber-cocks;  and 
embraced  tbe  patriarcbal  lifo  of  bis  adopted  country. 
Switzerland  was  at  tbat  time  tbe  xnost  peaceful,  tbe 
best  govemed,  and  tbe  least  expensive  spot  in  Europe. 
Captain  Jacob,  witb  bis  five  tbousand  pounds,  was  a 
müUonaire  in  tbe  Ganton  Grisons.  He  was  entiüed  to  a 
seat  in  tbe  Diet,  if  be  cbose  to  take  it;  and  a  vote  if  be 
cbose  to  utter  it;  and  be  intercbanged  solemn  balf-yearly 
civilities  witb  tbe  stiffest  old  Kepublican  aristocrats  in 
Cbur  and  Tbusis.  But  it  was  not  for  tbese  advantages 
tbat  be  valued  bis  position  in  tbat  primitive  place.  He 
loved  ease,  and  liberty,  and  tbe  open  air.  He  loved  the 
simple,  pastoral,  bomely  lifo  of  the  people.     He  loved 
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to  be  rieh  enough  to  help  bis  poorer  neighbours  —  to 
be  able  to  give  tbe  pastor  a  new  cassock,  or  tbe  cburcb 
a  new  fönt,  or  tbe  joung  riflemen  of  tbe  district  a 
silver  watcb  to  sboot  for,  wben  tbe  annual  Scbützen 
Fest  came  round.  He  conld  not  bave  done  all  tbis  in 
England,  beavilj  taxed  and  bnrtbened  as  England  tben 
was,  upon  two  bnndred  and  ü£ty  poonds  a  year.  So 
tbe  good  soldier  framed  bis  commission ,  bung  up  bis 
sword  to  rast  over  tbe  dining-room  cbinmej-piece,  and 
plaated  and  drained  ,  sowed  and  reaped,  sbot  an  occa- 
sional  cbamois,  and  settled  down  for  Hfe  as  a  Swiss 
eountzy  genüeman.  Living  tbus,  witb  tbe  wife  of  bis 
dioice,  and  enjojing  tbe  societj  of  a  few  kindly  neigb- 
bonrs,  be  became  tbe  bappj  fatber  of  a  son  and  two 
daugbters,  between  wbom,  at  bis  deatb,  be  divided  bis 
little  fortone,  sbare  and  sbare  alike,  according  to  bis 
own  simple  notions  of  justice  and  love.  Tbe  daugbters 
mairied  and  settled  far  awaj,  tbe  one  in  Italy,  tbe 
otber  on  tbe  borders  of  Germany.  Tbe  son,  wbo  was 
ealled  Henry,  and  bom  in  1762,  inberited  bis  tbird  of 
the  patrimony,  became  a  famer,  and  married  at  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  was  necessarily  a  mucb  poorer  man 
tban  bis  fatber.  Two  tbirds  of  tbe  best  land  bad  been 
seid  to  pay  off  bis  sisters'  sbares  in  tbe  property;  but 
he  kept  tbe  old  cb&teau  (tbougb  be  dwelt  in  only  a 
eomer  of  it),  and  was  none  tbe  less  respected  by  bis 
neighbours.  Here  be  lived  frugally  and  industriously, 
often  driving  bis  own  plougb,  and  branding  bis  own 
sheep;  and  here  be  brougbt  up  bis  two  sons,  Saxon 
and  Martin,  tbe  first  of  wbom  was  bom  in  1783,  and 
the  second  in  1786.  Tbey  were  all  tbe  family  be 
reared.  Otber  cbildren  were  bom  to  bim  from  time  to 
time,  and  played  about  bis  beartb,  and  gladdened  tbe 
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half-deserted  litde  cMtean  with  their  baby  langhter; 
bat  they  all  died  in  earliest  infancy,  and  the  violetg 
grew  thickly  over  their  little  graves  in  the  chnrchyard 
on  the  hin. 

Now  Henry  Trefalden  knew  right  -well  that  one  of 
these  boys,  or  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  boys,  rnnst 
inherit  the  great  legacy  by-and-by.  He  knew,  too, 
that  it  was  bis  duty  to  fit  Üiem  for  that  gigantic  tmst 
as  well  as  bis  poor  means  wonld  allow,  and  he  devoted 
Mmself  to  the  task  with  a  love  and  conrage  that  never 
wearied.  To  make  them  honest,  moderate,  charitable, 
and  self-denying;  to  teach  them  (theoretically)  the  true 
uses  of  wealth;  to  instract  them  thoronghly  in  the  his- 
tory  and  laws  of  England;  to  bring  them  up,  if  pos- 
sible,  with  English  sympathies;  to  keep  their  English 
accent  pure;  to  train  them  in  the  fear  of  Gfod,  the 
love  of  knowledge,  and  the  desire  of  excellence  —  this 
was  Henry  Trefalden^s  lifelong  task,  and  he  fulfilled 
it  nobly. 

His  boys  throve  alike  in  body  and  in  mind.    They 
were  both  fine  fellows ;  brave,  simple,  and  true.  Neither 
of  them  wonld  have  told  a  lie  to  save  his  life.     Saxon 
was  fair,  as  a  Saxon  shonld  be.     Martin  was  dark- 
eyed  and  olive-skinned  like  his  mother.     Saxon  was 
the  more  active  and  athletic;  Martin  the  more  Stadions. 
As  they  grew  older,  Saxon  became  an  expert  moun* 
taineer,  rifle-shot,  and  chamois-hnnter;  Martin  declared 
his  wish  to  enter  the  Latheran  chorch.     So  the  eider 
brother  stayed  at  home,  ploaghing  and  planting,  sow- 
ing  and  reaping,  shooting  and  fishing,  like  his  father 
and  grandfather  before  him;  and  the  yoanger  tradged 
away  one  moming  with  his  Alpen-stock  in  his  hand, 
and  his  wallet  on  his  back,  boand  for  Geneva. 
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Time  went  on.  Henry  Trefalden  died-,  yonng 
Saxon  became  the  liead  of  the  family;  and  Martin 
retnmed  £rom  the  University  to  accept  a  curacy  distant 
about  eigbt  miles  from  home.  Bj-and-bj,  the  good  old 
priest,  who  bad  been  the  boys*  schoohnaster  long  years 
before,  also  passed  away;  and  Martin  became  pastor  in  bis 
Dative  place.  The  brothers  now  lived  with  their  mother 
in  the  dilapidated  chätean,  fulfilling  each  bis  litüe 
round  of  duties,  and  desiring  nothing  beyond  them. 
They  were  very  happy.  Tbat  qoiet  vaÜey  was  their 
World.  Those  Alps  bonnded  all  their  desires.  They 
knew  there  was  a  great  legacy  accnmnlating  in  Eng- 
land, which  might  fall  to  Saxon^s  share  some  day,  if 
he  lived  long  enongh;  but  the  time  was  so  far  distant, 
and  the  whole  story  seemed  so  dim  and  fabulous,  that 
nnless  to  laugh  over  it  together  in  the  evening,  when 
they  sat  smoking  their  long  pipes  side  by  side  under 
the  trellised  vines,  the  brothers  never  thonght  or  spoke 
of  the  wealth  which  might  yet  be  theirs.  Thus  more 
time  went  on,  and  old  Madame  Trefalden  died,  and 
the  bachelor  brothers  were  left  alone  in  the  little  grey 
chäteau.  It  was  now  18S0.  In  thirty  more  years  the 
great  legacy  wonld  fall  due,  and  which  of  them  might 
then  be  living  to  inherit  it?  Saxon  was  already  a 
fiorid  bald-headed  mountaineer  of  forty-seven;  Martin, 
a  grey-haired  priest  of  forty-four.  What  was  to  be 
done? 

Sitting  by  their  own  warm  hearth  one  bleak  winter^s 
evening,  the  two  old  bachelors  took  tiiese  qnestions 
into  grave  consideration.  On  the  tablä  between  them 
lay  a  faded  parchment  copy  of  the  alderman's  last  will 
and  testament  It  was  once  the  property  of  worthy 
Captain  Jacob,  and  had  remained  in  the  family  ever 
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since.  They  liad  brought  this  out  to  aid  their  delibe- 
rations,  and  had  read  it  through  careMly,  from  begin- 
ning  to  end  —  without,  perbaps,  being  very  mucb  tbe 
wiser. 

"It  would  surely  go  to  tbee,  Martin,  if  I  died  first," 
Said  tbe  eider  brotber. 

"Tbou'lt  not  die  first,"  replied  tbe  younger,  con- 
fidently.  "Thou'rt  as  young,  Sax,  as  tbou  wert  twenty 
years  ago." 

"But  in  tbe  course  of  nature  — " 

"In  tbe  conrse  of  nature  tbe  stronger  stuff  oudasts 
tbe  weaker.  See  bow  mucb  beartier  you  are  tban  myself  ?" 

Saxon  Trefalden  sbook  bis  bead. 

"Tbat's  not  tbe  question,"  said  be.  "Tbe  real 
point  is,  tpould  tbe  money  fall  to  tbee?  I  tbink  it 
would.  It  says  bere,  *in  total  exehmon  of  the  younger 
hranohea  of  my  famly  and  their  deacendanta»  Mark 
tbat  —  'tbe  younger  brancbes/  Martin.  Tbou'rt  not 
a  younger  brancb.     Tbou'rt  of  tbe  eider  brancb.^' 

"Ay,  brotber,  but  wbat  runs  before?  Go  back  a 
line,  and  tbou'lt  see  it  says  ^to  the  direct  heir  male  of 
the  eldest  son  of  my  eldest  sonJ*  Now,  tbou'rt  tbe  eldest 
son  of  tbe  eldest  son,  and  I  am  not  tby  direct  male 
beir.     I  am  only  tby  younger  brotber." 

"Tbat's  true,"  replied  Saxon.  "It  seemä  to  read 
botb  ways." 

"All  law  matters  seem  to  read  botb  ways,  Sax,'^ 
said  tbe  priest;  "and  are  intended  to  read  botb  ways, 
'tis  my  belief,  for  tbe  con^sion  of  tbe  world.  But 
wby  puzzle  ourselves  about  tbe  will  at  all?  We  cau 
only  understand  tbe  piain  fact  tbat  tbou  art  tbe  direct 
beir,  and  tbat  tbe  fortune  must  be  tbine,  tbirty  years 
bence,  if  ibou'rt  alive  to  claim  it'' 
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Baxon  shmgged  his  broad  Shoulders,  and  lit  bis 
pipe  with  a  firagment  of  blazmg  pine  wood  picked  firom 
the  füre. 

'^Pisb!  at  seventj-seyen  years  of  age,  if  1  am 
alivel''  be'  ezdaimed.  "Of  wbat  good  would  it  be 
to  me?" 

Martin  made  no  reply,  and  tbej  were  both  silent 
for  several  minntes.  Tben  the  pastor  stole  a  furtive 
glance  at  bis  brother,  coughed,  stared  steadily  at  the 
fire,  and  said, 

"There  is  bnt  one  conrse  for  it,  Sax.  Thou  most 
marry." 

^' Harry!"  echoed  the  stout  farmer,  all  aghast 

The  pastor  nodded. 

"Marry?  At  ray  time  of  life?  At  forty-sev — 
No,  thank  yon,  brother.     Not  if  I  know  it" 

"Our  poor  father  always  desired  it,"  said  Martin. 

Saxon  took  no  notice. 

"And  it  is  in  some  sense  thy  duty  to  provide  an 
heir  to  tbis  fortane  which  — " 

"The  fortane  be  — .  I  heg  thy  pardon,  Martin; 
bat  wbat  can  it  matter  to  thee  or  me  what  becomes  of 
the  fortane  after  we  are  both  dead  and  gone?  It  wonld 
go  to  foond  charities,  and  do  good  somehow  and  some* 
where.  ^Twould  be  in  better  hands  tfaan  mine,  TU 
engage." 

"I  am  not  so  sore  of  that,"  replied  the  pastor. 
"Pablic  charities  do  not  always  do  as  mach  good  as 
private  ones.  Besides,  I  shoold  like  to  think  that  a 
portion  of  that  great  snm  might  be  devoted  hereafter 
to  the  benefit  of  oar  poor  brethren  in  Switzerland.  I 
shoold  like  to  think  tibat  by-and-by  there  might  be  a 
good  read  made  between  Tamins  and  Flims;  and  that 
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the  poor  herdsmen  at  Altfelden  might  have  a  chapel  of 
their  own,  instead  of  toiling  bither  eight  long  miles 
eveij  Sabbath:  and  tbat  a  bridge  migbt  be  bnilt  oyer 
tbe  Hinter  Bbine  down  by  Ortenstein,  wbere  poor 
RütU's  chüdren  were  droW  Ust  winter  whm  cro^ing 
by  the  ferry." 

Saxon  smoked  on  in  silence. 

**A11  this  migbt  be  done,  and  more,"  added  the 
pastor,  ^4f  thou  wonldst  maxry,  and  bring  np  a  son  to 
inherit  the  fortune." 

"Hnmphl"  ejaculated  the  farmer,  looking  veiy 
grim. 

"Besides,"  said  Martin,  timidly,  ^*we  want  a  woman 
in  the  house." 

"What  for?"  growled  Saxon. 

*^To  keep  ns  tidy  and  civilised,"  replied  the  pastor. 
''Things  were  very  different,  Sax,  when  oor  dear  mother 
was  with  US.  The  house  does  not  look  like  the  same 
place." 

"There's  old  Lötsch,"  mnttered  Saxon.  "He  does 
as  well  as  any  woman.     He  cooks,  makes  bread  — " 

"Cooks?"  remonstrated  the yonnger  biother.  "Why, 
the  kid  to-day  was  nearly  raw,  and  the  mntton  yester- 
day  was  baked  to  a  cinder." 

The  honest  farmer  stroked  bis  beard,  and  sighed. 
He  conld  not  contradict  that  stnbbom  Statement.  Mar- 
tin saw  bis  advantage,  and  followed  it  np. 

"There  is  but  one  remedy,"  he  said,  "and  that  a 
piain  one.  As  I  told  thee  before,  Sax,  thou  must 
marry.     'Tis  thy  duty." 

"Whom  can  I  marry?"  faltered  Saxon,  doleftdly. 

"Well,  Tve  thought  of  that,  too,"  rejoined  ihe 
pastor,  in  an  encouraging  tone.     "There's  the  eldest 
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daagbter  of  onr  neighbonr  Clanss.  She  is  a  good, 
pmdent,  housewifely  maiden,  and  wonld  snit  theo 
exacdy." 

The  eider  brother  made  a  wry  face. 

^'Sbe's  thirty-five,  if  sbe's  an  honr/'  said  be,  "and 
no  beantj." 

"Brother  Saxon,"  replied  the  pastor,  "I  am  ashamed 
of  theo.  What  does  a  sensible  man  of  seven-and-forty 
want  of  jonth  and  beauty  in  a  wife?  Besides,  Marie 
dauss  is  onlj  thirty-two.  I  made  pardcolar  inquiry 
abont  her  age  this  moming." 

"Why  not  many  her  yonrself,  Martin?"  said  the 
fanner.     "I'm  snre  that  wonld  do  qnite  as  well." 

"My  dear  Saxon,  only  look  again  at  the  will,  and 
observe  that  it  is  the  direct  heir  male  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  eldest  son  — " 

Baxon  Trefalden  pitched  bis  pipe  into  the  fire,  and 
sprang  to  bis  feet  with  an  exdamation  that  sonnded 
very  like  an  oath. 

"Enongh,  brother,  enough!"  be  intermpted.  "Say 
no  more  —  pnt  the  will  away  —  TU  go  down  to  the 
Bergthal  to-morrow,  and  ask  her." 

And  so  Saxon  Trefalden  put  on  bis  Sonday  coat 
the  foilowing  moming,  and  went  forth  like  a  lamb  to 
the  sacrifiee. 

"Perbaps  sbe^ll  refuse  me,"  thonght  he,  as  be 
knocked  at  Farmer  Clanss^s  door,  and  canght  a  glimpse 
of  the  fair  Marie  at  an  npper  casement 

Bat  ihat  inexorable  virgin  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

She  manried  bim. 

Tbere  were  no  ill-cooked  dinners  after  that  happy 
event  bad  taken  place.  The  old  bonse  became  a  marvel 
of  cleanliness,   and  die  bride  proved  berself  a  very 
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Phoenix  of  prudence  and  housewifery.  Slie  refonned 
everything  —  iiidnding  the  hapless  brothers  them- 
selves.  She  banished  their  pipes,  condemned  old  Carlo 
to  bis  kennel,  made  stringent  by-laws  on  the  subject  of 
boots,  cbanged  the  hour  of  eveiy  meal,  and,  in  short, 
made  them  both  miserable.  Worst  of  all,  she  was 
childless.  This  was  their  bitterest  disappointment 
They  had  given  up  their  pipes,  their  peace,  and  their 
liberty,  for  nothing.  Poor  Martin  always  looked  very 
guilty  if  any  allusion  happened  to  be  made  to  this 
subject. 

Matters.  went  on  thus  for  seven  years,  and  then,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  village,  and  the  delight  of  the 
brothers,  Madame  Marie  made  her  husband  the  happy 
father  of  a  fine  boy.  Such  a  glorious  baby  was  never 
Seen!  He  had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  his  father^s 
nose;  and  they  christened  him  Saxon;  and  the  bells 
were  rung;  and  the  heir  to  the  great  fortune  was  bom 
at  last! 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Anno  Domini  1860. 

» 

Two  persons  sat  together  in  a  first-fioor  room  over* 
looking  Chancery  Lane.  The  aflemoon  sky  was  grey, 
and  cold,  and  dull;  and  the  room  was  greyer,  colder, 
duller  than  the  sky.  Everything  aboat  the  place 
looked  sordid  and  neglected.  The  rain-channelled 
smoke  of  years  had  crusted  on  the  Windows.  The 
deed-boxes  on  the  shelyes  behind  the  door,  the  shabby 
books  in  the  book-case  opposite  the  fireplace,  the 
yellow  map  that  hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  the  tape-i 
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tied  papers  on  the  table,  were  all  tliicklj-coated  with 
white  dost  There  was  nothing  fresh  or  bright  within 
ihose  fonr  walls,  except  a  huge  green  safe  with 
panelled  iron  doors  and  glittering  scntcheons,  fixed  into 
a  recess  beside  the  fire-place.  There  were  only  two 
old-fashioned,  horse-hair  covered  chairs  in  the  room. 
There  was  not  even  a  carpet  on  the  floor.  A  more 
comfortless  place  conld  scarcelj  be  conceived  beyond 
the  walls  of  a  prison;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  not 
more  comfortless  than  snch  places  generally  are. 

Tt  was  the  private  room  of  William  Trefalden, 
Esqnire,  attomey  at  law,  and  it  opened  out  from  the 
still  drearier  ofßce  in  which  his  derks  were  at  work. 
There  was  a  clock  in  each  room,  and  an  ahnanack  on 
each  mantelshelf.  The  hands  of  both  clocks  pointed 
to  half-past  fonr,  and  the  ahnanacks  both  proclaimed 
that  it  was  the  second  daj  of  March,  A.D.  eighteen 
htindred  and  sixty, 

The  two  persons  sitting  together  in  the  inner  Cham- 
ber were  the  lawyer  and  one  of  his  dients.  Placed 
as  he  was  with  his  back  to  the  window  and  his  face 
partlj  shaded  by  his  band,  Mr.  Trefalden's  featnres 
were  scarcelj  disüngoishable  in  the  gathering  gloom 
of  the  aftemoon.  His  client  —  a  stont,  pale  man, 
with  a  forest  of  iron-grey  hair  abont  his  massive 
temples  sat  opposite,  with  the  light  fiill  upon  his  face, 
and  bis  hands  crossed  on  the  knob  of  his  umbrella. 

"I  have  come  to  talk  to  you,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  said 
he,  '*  abont  that  CasÜetowers  mortgage." 

"The  CasÜetowers  mortgage?"  repeated  Mr.  Tre- 
fiilden. 

"  Yes  —  I  think  I  conld  do  better  with  my  money." 
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The  lawyer  shifted  round  a  litde  farther  firom  the 
light,  and  drew  bis  band  a  little  lower  over  bis  ejes. 

"What  better  do  you  tbink  you  conld  do  witb 
your  money,  Mr.  Bebrens  ?^*  be  said,  after  a  moment^s 
pause.  "It  is  an  excellent  Investment  Tbe  Castle- 
towers  estate  is  burtbened  witb  no  otber  incumberance; 
and  wbat  can  you  desire  better  tban  five  per  cent 
secured  on  landed  property?" 

'^I  bave  notbing  to  say  against  it,  as  an  invest- 
ment,"  replied  tbe  client;  ^^but  —  I  prefer  sometbing 
eise." 

Mr.  Trefalden  looked  up  witb  a  keen,  enquiring 
glance. 

"You  are  too  wise  a  man,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Bebrens/' 
said  be,  *'to  let  yourself  be  tempted  by  any  unsafe 
rate  of  interest." 

Tbe  client  smiled  grimly. 

^^Tou  are  too  wise  a  man,  I  sbould  bope,  Mr.  Tre- 
falden," rejoined  be,  "to  suspect  Oliver  Bebrens  of 
any  sucb  folly?  No,  tbe  fact  is  tbat  five  per  cent  is 
no  longer  of  sucb  importance  to  me  as  it  was  seven 
years  ago,  and  I  bave  a  mind  to  lay  out  tbat  twenty- 
five  tbousand  upon  land." 

"üpon  land?"  ecboed  tbe  lawyer.  "My  dear  sir, 
it  would  scarcely  bring  you  tbree  and  a  balf  per  cent." 

"I  know  tbat,"  replied  tbe  dient.   "I  can  afford  it." 

Tbere  was  anotber  brief  silence. 

"You  will  not  give  notice,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Trefalden,  quieüy,  "tili  you  bave  seen  sometbing 
wbicb  you  tbink  likely  to  suit  you." 

"I  bave  seen  sometbing  already,"  leplied  Mr. 
Bebrens. 

"Indeed?" 
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"  Yes;  in  Worcestershire  —  one  hundred  and  thirty 
mfleB  £rom  London;^ 

^^Is  that  not  somewhat  far  for  a  man  of  bnsiness, 
Mr.  Behrens?" 

"No,  I  have  mj  box  in  Snrrey,  you  know,  ad- 
joining  tibe  Casüetowers  grounds."    . 

"Tme.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  towards  this 
porchase." 

"I  have  given  your  address  to  the  lawyers  in 
whose  care  the  papers  are  left,  and  have  desired  them 
to  commnnicate  with  you  upon  the  snbject.  I  tnist  to 
you  to  see  that  the  tiüe  is  all  as  it  shonld  be." 

Mr.  Trefalden  slighüy  bent  hls  head. 

"I  will  give  you  my  best  advice  upon  it,"  he 
replied.  ''In  the  meantime,  I  presume,  youwould  wish 
to  give  notice  of  your  desire  to  call  in  your  money." 

"Precisely  what  I  came  here  to  do." 

Mr.  Trefalden  took  up  a  pen,  and  an  oblong  slip 
of  paper. 

"You  will  allow  twelve  months,  of  course?"  said 
he  interrogatively. 

"Certainly  not  Why  should  I?  Only  six  are 
stipulated  for  in  the  deed." 

"True;  but  courtesy " 

"Tush!  this  is  a  matter  of  law,  not  courtesy," 
intermpted  the  dient 

"Still,  I  fear  it  would  prove  a  serious  inconveni- 
ence  to  Lord  Gastletowers,"  remonstrated  the  lawyer. 
"Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum." 

"Lord  Castletowers^s  convenience  is  nothing  to  me," 
replied  the  other,  abruptly.  "Tm  a  man  of  the  people, 
Uj*.  Trefalden.     I  have  no  respect  for  coronets." 

"Very  possible,  Mr.  Behrens,"   said  Trefalden,  in 
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the  same  subdued  tone;  "bnt  yoa  may  remember  tibat 
yonr  interest  bas  been  paid  with  scmpulous  regularity, 
and  tbat  it  is  a  veiy  bard  matter  for  a  poor  nobleman 
—  Lord  Castletowers  ü  poor  —  to  find  so  heavy  a 
ßuin  as  twenty-five  tbonsand  ponnds  at  onlj  six  montbs^ 
notice." 

'^He  did  not  tbink  it  too  sbort  wben  be  gave  me 
tbe  bond,"  said  Mr.  Bebrens. 

"He  wanted  money,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden,  witb 
a  scarcely  perceptible  sbmg  of  tbe  sbonlders. 

"Well,  and  now  /  want  it.  Gome,  come,  Mr.  Tre- 
falden, Lord  Castletowers  is  yonr  dient,  and  no  doubt 
you  would  like  to  oblige  bim;  bat  I  am  your  dient 
too  —  and  a  better  one  than  be  is,  1^11  be  boundl^* 

"I  trust,  Mr.  Bebrens,  tbat  I  sbonld  never  seek  to 
oblige  one  dient  at  tbe  expense  of  anotber,"  said  tbe 
lawyer,  stiffly.  "If  you  tbink  tbat  I  wonld,  you  wrong 
me  greatly." 

"I  tbink,  sir,  tbat,  like  most  otber  folks,  you  bave 
more  respect  for  a  lord  tban  a  woolstapler ,"  answered 
the  man  of  tbe  people,  witb  a  bard  smile;  "bat  I  don't 
blame  you  for  it.  You^re  a  professional  man,  and  all 
professional  men  bave  tbose  prejudices.^' 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden.  "I  bave 
none.  I  am  tbe  son  of  a  mercbant,  and  my  family 
bave  all  been  mercbants  for  generations.  But  tbis  is 
idle.  Let  us  proceed  witb  our  business.  I  am  to  take 
your  Instructions,  Mr.  Bebrens,  to  serve  Lord  Castle* 
towers  witb  a  notice  of  your  determination  to  foreclose 
tbe  mortgage  in  six  montbs'  time,  if  your  mortga^e 
money  is  not  repaid?^* 

Mr.  Bebrens  nodded,  and  tbe  lawyer  made  a  note 
of  the  matter. 
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VI  am  also  to  anderstand  that  should  Lord  Casde- 
towers  reqnest  a  ftirther  delay  of  six  montbs,  yon 
would  not  be  disposed  to  grant  it?" 

"Certainly  not" 

Mr.  Trefalden  laid  bis  pen  aside. 

'^If  he  can't  find  the  money,"  said  the  woolstapler, 
"let  him  seil  the  old  place.     I'll  buy  it." 

"Shall  I  teU  bis  lordsbip  so?"  asked  Mr.  Trefalden, 
with  a  sligbt  tonch  of  sarcasm  in  Im  voice. 

"If  you  like.  But  it  won't  come  to  that,  Mr.  Tre- 
B&lden.  You're  a  rieb  man  —  aha!  you  needn't  shake 
yonr  head  —  you're  a  rieh  man,  and  yoü'll  lend  him 
the  money." 

"Indeed  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Behrens," 
replied  the  lawyer,  rising.     **I  am  a  very  poor  man." 

"Ay,  you  say  so,  of  course;  but  I  know  "what  the 
World  thinks  of  your  poverty,  Mr.  Trefalden.  Well, 
good  momiug.  You're  looking  pale,  sir.  You  work 
too  hard,  and  think  too  much.  That's  the  way  with 
you  clever  saving  men.  You  should  take  care  of 
yourself." 

"Pshaw!  how  can  a  bachelor  take  care  of  himself  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Trefalden,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"True;  you  should  look  out  for  an  beiress." 

The  lawyer  shook  bis  head. 

"No,  no,"  Said  he,  "I  prefer  my  liberty.  Good 
moming." 

'*Good  moming.", 

Mr.  Trefalden  usbered  bis  client  through  the  oMce, 
listened  for  a  moment  to  bis  heavy  footfalL  going  down 
the  Blairs  y  hastened  back  to  bis  private  room,  and  shut 
the  door. 

Balf  a  MiUUM  of  Mone^.  L  3 
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*'Good  God!"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  low  agitated  tone, 
"what's  to  be  done  now?  Tlris  is  min  —  min!" 

He  took  tbree  or  fonr  restless  toms  about  the  room, 
then  flung  biinself  into  bis  cbair,  and  buried  bis  face 
in  bis  bands. 

^*He  migbt  well  say  tbat  I  looked  pale,"  muttered 
be.  ^'I  feit  pale.  It  came  upon  me  like  a  tbunder- 
stroke.  /  a  rieb  man,  indeed!  I  witb  twenly-five 
tbousand  ponnds  at  command !  Merciful  powers !  wbat 
can  I  do?  To  wbom  can  I  tum  for  it?  Wbat  securily 
bave  I  to  give?  Only  six  montbs*  notice,  too.  I  am 
lost!  I  am  lost!" 

He  rose,  and  went  to  tbe  great  safe  beside  tbe  fire- 
place.  His  band  trembled  so  tbat  be  conld  scaroely  fit 
tbe  key  to  tbe  lock.  He  tbrew  back  one  of  tbe  beavy 
iron-panelled  doors,  and  brougbt  out  a  folded  parcbment, 
witb  tbe  words  "Deed  of  Mortoage  letween  Gervase  Leih 
pold  Wynnecliffey  Earl  of  Castletowers^  and  OUver  Behrens^ 
Esg,y  of  Bread  Street  ^  London,^''  written  upon  tbe  outer 
side.  Opening  tbis  document  upon  tbe  desk,  be  resumed 
bis  seat,  and  read  it  carefolly  tbrougb  firom  beginning 
to  end.  As  be  did  so,  tbe  trouble  deepened  and 
deepened  on  bis  face,  and  bis  cbeek  grew  still  more 
deatblj.  Wben  be  came  to  tbe  signature  at  tbe  end, 
be  pusbed  it  from  bim  witb  a  bitter  sigb. 

**Not  a  flaw  in  it!"  be  groaned.  *'No  pretext  for 
putting  off  tbe  evil  day  for  even  a  week  beyond  tbe 
time!  Wbat  a  fool  I  was  to  tbink  I  could  ever  replace 
it!  And  yet  wbat  conld  I  do?  I  wanted  it  If  it 
were  to  do  again  to-morrow,  I  sbould  do  it.  Yes,  by 
Heaven!  I  sbould,  be  tbe  consequences  wbat  they 
migbt" 
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He  pansed,  rose  again,  took  a  letter  from  the  table, 
and  Btood  looking  for  some  moments  at  the  Signatare. 

"Oliver  Behrens T'  he  mused.  "A  hold  hand,  with 
something  of  the  German  character  in  that  little  twist 
at  the  top  of  the  O — ,  a  band  not  dif&cult  to  imitate, 
either!     If,  now,  one  only  dared  to  frame  an  endorse- 

ment  —  but  then  there  are  the  witnesses No, 

no,  impoBsiblel  Better  expatriation  than  snch  a  risk 
as  that  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  there^s  al- 
wajB  America." 

And  with  this  he  sank  down  into  bis  chair  again, 
rested  bis  chin  upon  bis  open  palms,  and  feil  into  a 
deep  and  silent  tndn  of  tbonght. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

Reaolved. 

As  William  Trefalden  sat  in  bis  little  dismal  private 
room,  wearily  thinking,  the  clonds  in  the  sky  parted 
towards  the  west,  and  the  last  gleam  of  dayUgbt  feil 
upon  bis  fsLce.  Such  a  pale  eager  face  as  it  was,  too, 
with  a  kind  of  straoge  beanty  in  it  that  no  merely 
vulgär  eye  wonld  have  seen  at  all.  To  the  majority 
of  persons,  William  Trefalden  was  simply  a  gentlemanly 
^^dever-looking"  man.  Attracted  by  tbe  upright  wiJl 
of  forehead,  whicb  literally  overbalanced  the  proportions 
of  his  face,  they  scarcely  observed  the  delicacy  of  bis 
other  featnres.  The  dear  pallor  of  bis  complexion,  the 
sabüe  monlding  of  bis  month  and  chin,  were  altogether 
disregarded  by  those  superficial  observers.  Even  bis 
eyes,  large,  brown,  lumlnous  as  they  were,  lost  much 
of  their  splendouT  beneath  that  superincumbent  weigbt 

3» 
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of  brow.  His  age  was  thirty-eight;  bnt  he  looked  older. 
His  hair  was  thick  and  dark,  and  sprinkled  lightly 
here  and  tbere  with  silver.  Thongh  slender,  he  was 
particularly  well  made  —  so  well  made,  that  it  seemed 
rmpossib  Jto  him  to  move  ungraceMly.  His  hands 
were  white  and  snpple;  his  voice  low;  his  manner  grave 
and  polished.  A  verj  keen  and  practised  eye  might, 
perhaps,  haye  detected  a  singular  sub-current  of  nervous 
excitability  beneath  that  gravity  and  polish  —  a  nervous 
excitability  which  it  had  been  the  bosiness  of  William 
Trefalden^s  whole  life  to  conquer  and  conceal,  and 
which  none  of  those  around  him  were  Lavaters  enongh 
to  discover.  The  ice  of  a  studied  reserve  had  efPectnally 
crusted  over  that  fire.  His  own  clerks,  who  saw  him 
daily  for  three  hundred  and  thirteen  dreary  days  in 
every  dreary  year,.  had  no  more  notion  of  their  em- 
ployer's  inner  life  than  the  verlest  strangers  who  brashed 
past  him  along  the  narrow  footway  of  Chancery-lane. 
They  saw  him  only  as  others  saw  him.  They  thonght 
of  him  only  as  others  thonght  of  him.  They  knew 
that  he  had  a  profonnd  and  extensive  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  an  iron  will,  and  an  inexhaustible  reserve 
of  energy.  They  knew  that  he  would  sit  chained  to 
his  desk  for  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  at  a  time,  when 
there  was  urgent  business  to  be  done.  They  knew 
that  he  wore  a  shabby  coat,  lunched  every  day  on  a 
couple  of  dry  biscuits,  made  no  Mends,  accepted  no 
invitations,  and  kept  his  private  address  a  dead  secret, 
even  from  his  head  clerk.  To  them  he  was  a  grave, 
plodding,  careful,  clever  man,  somewhat  parsimonious 
as  to  his  expenditure,  provokingly  reticent  as  to  his 
private  habits,  and  evidently  bent  on  the  accnmnlatioii 
of  fiches.     They  were  about  as  correct  in  their  con- 
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dusions,  as  the  conclave  of  caxdinals  wHicli  elected 
Pope  Sixtns  the  Fifth  for  no  other  merits  than  his 
snpposed  age  and  infinnities. 

Lost  in  anxious  thonght,  William  Trefalden  sat  at 
his  desk,  in  the  same  attitade,  tili  dnsk  came  on,  and 
the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  thoronghfare  below.  Once 
or  twice  he  sighed,  or  stirred  uneasily;  bnt  his  eyes 
never  wandered  from  their  fixed  stare,  and  his  head 
was  never  lifted  from  his  hands.  At  length  he  seemed 
to  come  to  a  sndden  resolntion.  He  rose,  rang  the 
bell,  cnunpled  up  the  memorandum  which  he,  had 
written  according  to  Mr.  Behrens^s  Instructions,  and 
flong  it  into  the  fire. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  red-headed  clerk  made  his 
appearance. 

"Let  my  ofQce  lamp  be  brought,"  said  Mr.  Tre- 
Mden,  ^^and  ask  Mr.  Keckwitch  to  step  this  way." 

The  derk  vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Keckwitdi,  who  came  in  with  the  lighted  lamp  in  his 
band. 

"Put  the  shade  over  it,  Keckwitch,"  exdaimed 
Mr.  Trefalden,  impatiently,  as  the  glare  feil  füll  upon 
his  face,     "Ks  enough  to  blind  onel" 

The  head  clerk  obeyed  slowly,  looking  at  his  em- 
ployer  all  the  while  from  beneath  his  eyelashes. 

"You  sent  for  me,  sir?"  he  asked,  huskily. 

He  was  a  short,  fat,  paUid  man,  with  no  more 
neck  than  a  Schiedam  bettle.  £[is  eyes  were  small 
and  almost  colourless.  His  ears  had  held  so  many 
generationB  of  pens  that  they  stood  out  from  his  head 
like  the  handles  of  a  dassic  yase;  and  his  voice  was 
always  husky. 
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"Yes.  Do  you  know  where  to  lay  your  band  upon 
that  old  copy  of  my  great-grandfather's  will?" 

"Jacob  Trefalden  of  Basingball  street,  seventeen 
bundred  and  sixty?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  nodded. 

Tbe  bead  clerk  took  tbe  subject  into  placid  con- 
sideration,  and  drummed  tbougbtMly  witb  bis  fat 
fingers  upon  tbe  most  prominent  portion  of  bis  waist- 
coat. 

"Well,  sir,"  be  admitted,  after  a  brief  pause,  "I 
won't  say  tbat  I  may  not  be  able  to  find  it." 

"Do  so,  if  you  please.     Wbo  is  in  tbe  office?" 

"Only  Mr,  Gorkin." 

"Desire  Gorkin  to  run  out  and  fetcb  me  a  Con- 
tinental Bradsbaw." 

Mr.  Keckwitcb  retired;  despatcbed  tbe  red-beaded 
clerk;  took  down  a  dusty  deed-box  from  a  still  dustier 
comer  cupboard;  brought  fortb  tbe  old  yellow  parch- 
ment  for  wbicb  bis  employer  bad  just  inquired,  and 
slipped  tbe  same  witbin  tbe  lid  of  bis  desk.  Having 
done  tbis,  be  took  an  armful  of  mouldy  deeds  from 
anotber  sbelf  of  tbe  same  cupboard,  and  littered  them 
all  about  tbe  desk  and  floor.  Just  as  be  bad  com- 
pleted  tbese  arrangements ,  Gorkin  retumed,  breathless, 
witb  tbe  Tolume  in  bis  band,  and  Mr.  Keckwitcb  took 
it  in. 

"And  tbe  copy?"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  witbout  lift- 
ing  bis  eyes  from  an  old  book  of  maps  over  wbicb  he 
was  bending. 

"I  am  looking  for  it,  sir,"  replied  tbe  bead  derk. 

"Very  good." 

"Gorkin  may  go,  I  suppose,  sir?  It's  more  tban 
balf-past  five." 
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*^0f  course;  and  you  too,  when  70U  have  fonnd 
the  deed." 

Mr.  Keokwitcli  retired  i^ain,  released  the  gratefal 
Grorkin,  placed  himself  at  his  desk,  and  proceeded  with 
much  deUberatdon  to  read  the  will. 

"What's  at  the  bottom  of  it?"  muttered  he,  pre- 
senüyi  as  he  paused  with  one  fat  finger  on  the  open- 
mg  Benteaoe.  ^^What^s  wrong?  Something.  I  heard 
it  in  hifl  Yoice.  I  saw  it  in  his  face.  And  he  knew 
I  shoiüd  see  it,  too,  when  he  called  out  about  the 
shade.  What  ig  it?  What's  he  peering  into  those 
maps  about?  Why  does  he  want  this  copy?  He 
neyer  asked  for  it  before.  There  ain't  a  farthing 
eoming  to  him,  I  know.  Tve  read  it  before.  But  TU 
read  it  again,  for  all  that  A  man  can  never  know 
too  much  of  his  employer's  private  affairs.  Not  mnch 
ehanoe  of  leaming  a  great  deal  of  his,  either.  Con- 
fonnded  private  he  keeps  'em.'' 

He  read  on  a  litüe  farther,  and  then  paused  again. 

^' Why  did  he  send  for  that  Continental  Bradshaw?" 
he  questioned  to  himself.  '^Why  can  I  go,  too,  when 
there^B  plenty  to  be  done  here,  and  he  knows  it?  He 
waats  me  gone  —  whj?  Where's  he  goin'  himself? 
What's  he  up  to?  Abel  Keckwitch,  Abel  Keckwitch, 
my  best  of  £dends,  keep  your  right  eye  open!" 

And  with  this  apostrophe  he  retumed  to  the  deed, 
and  proceeded  with  it  sedulouslj. 

"Well,  Keckwitch,'*  cried  Mr.  Trefalden,  from  the 
inner  rooia,  "have  found  the  oopy?" 

"Not  yet,  sir,"  replied  the  trusty  fellow,  who  was 
then  rather  more  than  half  way  through  it.  "But  IVe 
tomed  out  a  boxful  of  old  parchments,  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  sure " 
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^Enongh.  Look  dosely  foi  it,  and  bring  it  as 
soon  as  it  toms  np." 

"It  will  tum  np,"  mnrmnred  Mr.  Eeckwitok,  "as 
soon  as  I  have  finislied  it" 

And  so  it  did,  abont  fire  minntes  after,  wben  Mr. 
Keckwitch  made  bis  appearance  witb  it  at  bis  master^s 
door. 

"Found?  Tbat's  rigbt!"  exdwmed  tbe  lawyer, 
putting  out  bis  band  eagerly. 

"I  won't  be  sure,  sir,  tili  youVe  looked  at  it,"  ro- 
plied  tbe  bead  clerk,  witb  becoming  modesty. 

Mr.  Trefalden^s  fingers  closed  on  tbe  pardunent, 
but  bis  eyes  flasbed  keenly  into  tbe  lustreless  orbs  of 
Mr.  Abel  Keckwitcb,  and  rested  tbere  a  moment  before 
tbey  reverted  to  tbe  endorsement. 

"Humpbl"  Said  be,  in  a  sligbtly  altered  tone. 
"Yes  —  it's  quite  rigbt,  tbank  you.     Good  nigbt" 

"Good  nigbt,  sir." 

Mr.  Trefalden  looked  after  bim  suspidously,  and 
continued  to  do  so,  even  wben  tbe  door  bad  been 
dosed  between  tbem. 

"Tbe  man^s  false,"  said  be.  "None  but  spies  bave 
so  litde  cniiosity.  I  sbouldn^t  wonder  if  be^s  read 
every  line." 

Tben  be  rose,  looked  tbe  door,  trimmed  the  lamp, 
dismissed  tbe  subject  £rom  bis  thougbts,  and  began  to 
read  tbe  will.  As  be  read,  bis  brow  darkened,  and  bis 
lip  grew  Stern.  Presently  be  pusbed  the  deed  aside, 
and  jotted  down  row  after  row  of  cypbers  on  a  piece 
of  blotting'paper.  Tben  be  went  back  to  tbe  deed, 
and  back  again  to  the  cypbers,  and  every  moment  the 
frown  setded  deeper  and  deeper  on  bis  brow.  Such  a 
complex  train  of  bopes  and  doubts,  speculations  and 
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calcolations  as  were  traversing  the  mazes  of  that  busy 
brainl  Sometimes  he  pondered  in  silence*  Sometimes 
he  muttered  throngh  his  teeth;  but  so  inaudibly  that 
had  there  even  been  a  listener  at  the  door  (as  perhaps 
there  was)  that  listener  would  not  have  been  a  syllable 
the  wiser. 

He  took  np  a  little  almanack  printed  on  a  card, 
and  glanced  at  the  number  of  days  intervening  between 
the  fourth  and  twenty-second  of  March.  There  were 
just  eighteen.  Ju^t  eighteen  days  to  the  expiration  of 
this  long,  long  Century,  during  which  Jacob  Tre- 
falden^s  half  million  had  been  accumulating,  interest 
upon  interest  —  during  which  whole  generations  had 
been  bom,  and  lived,  and  had  passed  awayl  Good 
Heayens!  to  what  a  sum  it  had  grown.  It  amounted 
now  to  nine  million,  fiye  hundred  and  fifty-two  thous- 
and,  four  hundred  and  odd  pounds!  Words  —  mere 
words!  Words  which  no  brain  can  distinctly  realise. 
He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  realise  the  distance 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  And  this  gigantic 
bequest  was  to  be  divided  between  a  charity  and  an 
heir.  Half!  Eveo  the  half  bafEed  him.  Even  the 
half  amounted  to  four  million,  seven  hundred  and 
geventy-six  thousand,  two  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 
Pshaw!  both  were  so  immense,  that  the  one  pro- 
duced  no  more  effect  upon  his  Imagination  than  the 
other. 

He  took  up  his  pen,  and  made  a  rapid  calculation. 
Supposing  it  were  taken  as  an  income  at  five  per  cent.? 
Hai  one  could  grasp  that,  at  all  events.  It  would 
pioduce  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thous- 
and a  year!    A  splendid  revenue,  truly;  yet  less  than 
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ihe  inoome  enjoyed  by  numy  an  English  noUfiman; 
and  not  one  penny  more  than  might  be  very  easily 
and  pleasandy  spent  by  even  a  poor  devil  of  an  at- 
tomey  like  himself  I 

It  might  haye  been  bis  own,  that  princely  heritage 
—  nay,  would  have  been,  bat  for  ihe  accnrsed  accident 
of  birdi!  It  might  have  been  bis;  and  now  to  whom 
would  it  faJl?  To  a  stranger  —  an  aüen  —  probably 
to  an  uncnltiyated  boor,  ignorant  of  the  very  language 
of  bis  forefathers!  Oh,  the  bitter  injostice  of  it!  Had 
not  he  at  least  as  fair  a  right  to  this  wealth?  Did  not 
he  stand  in  precisely  the  same  degree  of  relationsbip 
to  the  giver  of  it?  By  what  law  of  natural  justice 
was  the  descendant  of  the  eldest  son  to  revel  in  super- 
fluity,  while  he,  the  descendant  of  the  youngest,  stood 
on  Ihe  brink  of  min?  Had  it  even  been  left  for  divi- 
sion  between  the  survivors,  both  might  have  been  rieh; 
but  now 

He  rose,  pale  and  agitated,  and  paced  resdessly 
about  the  room. 

But  now,  was  it  not  evident  that  this  heir  was  bis 
bom  foe  and  despoiler,  and  had  he  not  the  light  to 
hate  bim?  Was  not  tibie  band  of  the  desperate  man 
against  all  men,  even  from  the  very  beginning;  but 
was  it  not  first  raised  against  those  who  had  wronged 
bim  the  deepest?  William  Trefalden  was  a  desperate 
man.  Had  he  not  appropriated  that  twenty-five  thous- 
and  pounds  paid  over  to  bim  by  Lord  Castletowers 
two  years  ago  for  the  liquidation  of  the  mortgage,  and 
did  not  ruin  and  discovery  stare  bim  in  the  face? 
Having  hazarded  name  and  safety  on  one  terrible  die 
known  only  to  himself,   should   he   now   hesitate   to 
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dedare  war  apon  bis  enemy,  who  was  the  possessor  of 
millions? 

He  Bmiled  a  stränge  smile  of  power  and  defiance, 
and  ran  bis  finger  along  the  black  lines  on  the  map. 
From  Dover  to  Calais  —  from  Calais,  by  train,  to 
Basle  —  Basle  to  Zürich  —  Zürich  to  Chur.    At  Chur 

*         

the  railways  terminate.  It  could  not  be  far  beyond 
Chor  where  these  emigrant  Trefaldens  dwelt  It  would 
take  bim  three  days  to  get  there,  perbaps  three  and  a 
half  —  perbaps  four.     He  wotdd  start  to-morrow. 

His  decision  once  taken,  William  Trefalden  became 
in  a  moment  cool  and  metbodical  as  ever.  All  trace 
of  excitement  vanished  from  bis  face,  as  a  breatb  clears 
from  the  surface  of  a  mirror.  He  tbrust  tbe  Bradsbaw 
in  his  pocket,  scribbled  a  basty  note  to  bis  bead  clerk, 
carefolly  bumed  übe  cyphered  blotting-paper  in  the 
fl^e  of  the  candle,  and  watcbed  it  expire  among  tbe 
dead'asbes  in  tbe  fireplace;  locked  bis  desk;  tried  tbe 
fastenings  of  tbe  safe;  glanced  at  tbe  dock,  and  pre- 
pared  to  be  gone. 

"A  quarter  to  seven  already!"  exdaimed  be,  as  be 
nnlocked  tbe  door.     "I  sball  be  late  to-nigbt!^' 

He  bad  spoken  aload,  belieying  bimself  alone,  but 
siopped  at  tbe  sight  of  Mr.  Keckwitcb,  busily  writing. 

"Yen  bere,  Keckwitcb!"  be  said,  frowning.  "I 
told  you  you  migbt  go." 

"You  did,  sir,"  replied  tbe  scribe,  placidly;  "bnt 
there  was  Heywood  and  Bennett^s  deed  of  partnership 
to  be  drawn  np,  so  I  would  not  take  advantage  of 
yoor  kindness." 

Trefalden  bit  bis  lip. 

^^I  bad  just  written  a  line  to  yon,"  be  said,  "to  let 
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you  know  that  I  am  going  out  of  town  for  a  fortnighL 
Forward  all  letters  marked  private." 

"Where  to,  sir?" 

"You  will  find  the  address  here." 

And  Mr.  Trefalden  tossed  the  note  down  upon  the 
Clerkes  desk,  and  tumed  towards  the  door. 

"Glad  you're  going  to  allow  yourself  a  little  plea- 
snre  for  once,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Keckwitch,  without 
the  faintest  gleam  of  surprise  or  curiosity  on  his  im- 
passive  conntenance.  "Begging  pardon  for  the  liberty." 

His  employer  hesitated  for  an  instant  before  re- 
plying. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "but  pleasure  is  not  my 
object.  I  go  to  visit  a  relation  whom  I  have  neglected 
too  long.     Good  night." 

With  this  he  passed  from  the  room,  and  went 
slowly  down  the  stairs.  In  the  passage  he  paused  to 
listen;  and  when  in  the  street,  stepped  out  inte  the 
middle  of  the  thoroughfare  to  look  up  at  the  Windows. 

"Strange!"  muttered  he;  "but  I  never  suspected 
that  fellow  so  strongly  as  I  do  to-nightl" 

He  then  glanced  right  and  left,  buttoned  his  coat 
across  his  ehest,  for  the  March  wind  blew  keenly,  and 
walked  briskly  up  the  lane,  in  the  direction  of  Hol- 
bom.  As  he  neared  the  top  of  the  street,  close  to  its 
junction  with  the  great  thoroughfare,  a  thought  Struck 
him,  and  he  flung  himself  back,  by  a  rapid  movement| 
into  the  secess  of  an  old-fashioned  doorway.  There 
was  no  lamp  within  seyeral  yards.  The  doorway  was 
dark  and  deep  as  a  sentry  box.  There,  with  eager  ear 
and  bated  breath,  he  waited. 

Presently,  apart  from  the  deep  hnm  of  traffic  close 
by,  he  heard  a  footstep  coming  up  —  a  footstep   so 
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light  and  swift  that  at  first  he  thooght  he  must  be  mis- 
taken.  Then  his  practised  ear  detected  a  labonring 
wheeze  in  the  breaüi  of  the  runner. 

*^The  scoundreir'  ejaculated  he,  poised  his  right 
arm,  set  his  teeth,  and  stood  ready  for  a  spring. 

The  Signals  of  distress  grew  more  distinct  —  the 
Btep  slackened,  ceased  —  drew  near  again  —  and  Mr. 
Abel  Keckwitch,  panting  and  bewildered,  inade  his  ap- 
pearance  jnst  opposite  the  doorway,  evidently  baffled 
by  the  disappearance  of  its  occupant 

He  was  not  long  left  in  donbt  Swift  as  a  panther, 
William  Trefalden  swooped  down  upon  his  man,  and 
dealt  him  a  short  power^l  blow  that  sent  him  reeling, 
pale  and  giddy,  against  the  wall.  It  was  surprising 
what  mnscles  of  steel  and  knuckles  of  iron  lay  perdu 
beneath  the  white  superficies  of  that  supple  band. 

"Dogl"  siud  he,  fiercely,  "do  you  dare  to  spy  at 
my  beels?  This  is  not  the  first  time  IVe  suspected 
you;  but  I  advise  you  to  let  it  be  the  last  time  I  con- 
vict  you.  Ay,  you  may  scowl,  but,  by  the  Heaven 
above  me!  if  I  catch  you  at  this  game  again,  you^U 
repent  it  to  your  dying  day.  There!  be  thankM  that 
I  let  you  off  so  cheaply." 

And  having  said  this,  William  Trefalden  walked 
coolly  away  without  vouchsafing  so  much  as  a  glance 
to  a  couple  of  delighted  boys  who  stood  watching  the 
Performance  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 

As  for  Abel  Keckwitch,  he  recovered  his  breath 
and  his  equilibrium  as  well  as  he  could,  though  the 
former  was  a  matter  of  time,  and  caused  him  to  sit 
down,  ignominiously,  on  the  nearest  doorstep.  When, 
at  length,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  retrace  his  steps,  he 
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rose,  shook  bis  fat  fist  in  a  passion  of  impotent  rage^ 
and  indulged  in  a  volley  of  cnrses,  not  lond  but  deep. 
"ril  be  even  witb  you,"  gasped  he,  more  hnskily 
than  ever.  "TU  be  even  witb  you,  Mr.  Trefalden,  if 
I  die  for  it!  YouVe  sometbing  to  bide,  bnt  you  sban't 
bide  it  from  me.  TU  know  wbere  you  live,  and  wbat 
you  do  witb  your  money.  I'U  find  out  tbe  secret  of 
your  life  before  IVe  done  witb  you,  and  tben  let  us 
see  wbicb  will  be  master!" 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

The    Ohateau    Botzberg. 

Amid  tbe  many  bundred  mües  wbicb  it  traverses 
from  its  source  in  tbe  glacier-land  to  its  dispersion 
among  tbe  border  flats  of  tbe  Zuyder  Zee,  tbe  great 
Ebine  river  flows  tbrougb  no  district  so  fall  of  Strange 
interest,  so  wild,  so  primitive,  so  untrodden,  as  tbat 
deep  and  lonely  valley  tbat  lies  between  Cbur  and 
Tbusis  in  tbe  Canton  Grisons.  Tbe  passing  traveller 
bastening  on  to  tbe  Splügen,  tbe  wandering  artist  eager 
for  Italy,  alike  burry  past  witb  scarce  a  glance  or  a 
tbougbt  for  tbe  grey  peaks  above,  or  tbe  stony  river- 
bed  below,  tbe  beaten  bigbway.  Tbey  little  gaess  wbat 
green  delicious  Valleys,  wbat  winding  ravines,  wbat 
legend-baunted  mins,  and  fragrant  uplands  jewelled 
witb  Alp-roses  and  purple-gentian  blossoms,  lie  all  un- 
sougbt  among  tbe  slopes  and  passes  of  tbe  mountains 
round  about  Still  less  do  tbey  dream  tbat  to  some  of 
tbose  crumbling  towers  from  wbicb  tbe  very  ivy  bas 
long  since  witbered  away,  tbere  cling  traditions  many 
centuries  older  tban  Cbnst;  or  tbat  in  yonder  scattered 
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eh&lets,  Bome  of  vludi  doster  like  swallows^  nests  on 
shelves  of  gEsoite  six  or  eight  hnndred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  vall^,  there  is  yet  spoken  a  langaage  an- 
kttown  to  the  rest  of  Enrope.  Ovlj  the  historian  and 
arehaeolog^  care  to  remember  how  there  lie  embedded 
in  that  tongne  the  last  fragments  of  a  forgotten  lan- 
gm^;  and  how  in  the  veins  of  the  simple  mountaineers 
who  speak  it,  there  yet  linger  some  drops  of  the  blood 
of  a  lost,  a  mighty,  and  a  mysterious  people. 

Thns  it  happened  that  William  Trefalden,  who  was 
neither  an  archaeologist  nor  a  historian,  but  only  a  bril- 
liant,  onscmpnlonB  man  of  the  world,  eveiy  fibre  of 
whose  active  brain  was  busy  jnst  then  with  a  thonsand 
projects,  neither  knew,  nor  cared  to  know  any  of  these 
tfaings;  bnt  took  bis  way  np  the  Valley  of  Domleschg 
withont  bestowing  a  thonght  npon  its  people  or  tradi- 
tions. 

It  was  abont  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  of  the 
fonrth  day  from  that  on  which  he  left  London.  He 
had  been  on  the  road  two  nights  ont  of  the  three;  and 
yet  bis  eye  looked  none  the  less  bright,  and  bis  cheek 
none  the  paler.  As  he  strode  along  in  the  deep  shade, 
glancing  np  £rom  time  to  time  at  the  snnny  heights 
above  bis  head,  bis  step  grew  freer,  and  bis  bearing 
more  assnred  than  nsnal.  There  was  not  a  soil  of 
travel  on  bis  garments.  The  shabby  office  coat  so  in- 
separably  associated  with  its  wearer  in  the  minds  of  bis 
deito,  was  discarded  for  a  snit  of  fashionable  cnt  and 
indefinite  bue,  snch  as  the  British  toorist  delighteth  to 
hononr.  Hjs  gloves  and  linen  were  fanltless.  Even 
his  boots,  althougb  he  was  on  foot,  were  almost  free 
firom  dost.  He  looked,  in  sbort,  so  well  dressed,  and 
00  unlike  bis  daily  seif,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
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even  Mr.  Abel  Keckwitch  would  liave  recognised  bis 
employer  at  the  first  glance,  if  that  astate  head- 
clerk  coiild  hy  any  possibility  bave  met  bim  on  tbe 
way. 

Absorbed  in  tbougbt  as  be  was,  bowever,  Mr.  Tre- 
falden  paused  every  now  and  tben  to  reconnoitre  tbe 
principal  featnres  of  tbe  Valley,  and  xnake  certain  of 
bis  landmarks.    Tbe  yillage  from  wbicb  be  bad  started 
was  already  left  two  mües  bebind;  and,  save  a  ruined 
watcb-tower  on  a  pedestal  of  rock  some  eigbiy  feet 
aboTO  tbe  level  of  tbe  road,  tbere  was  no  accessible 
bnilding  in  sigbt.     Tbe  Hinter  Ebine,   witb  its  grey 
waters  still  duU  from  tbe  glacier,  ran  brawling  past  bim 
all  tbe  way.     Tbere  were  pine  forests  climbing  up  tbe 
spnrs  of  Üie  mountains;    and  flocks  of  brown  goats, 
witb  litde  tinkling  bells  abont  tbeir  necks,  browsing 
over   tbe  slopes  lower  down.     Far  above  tbe  sound 
of  tbese  little  bells,  nplifted,  as  it  were,  npon  gigantic 
precipices  of  bare  granite,  rose,  terrace  beyond  terrace, 
a   wbole    npper    world    of   pastore  lands,    cultivated 
fiields,   mossy  orcbards,  and  tiny  bamlets,  wbicb,  seen 
from  tbe  Valley,  looked  like  carved  toys  scattered  over 
tbe  sward.     Higber  still  came  barren  plateans,  groups 
of  stnnted  firs,   and  rugged  crags,  still  tbickly  sbeeted 
witb  snow;  wbile  far  away  to  tbe  rigbt,  wbere  anotber 
Valley   seemed   to    open   westward,    rose   a  monntain 
lofder  tban  all  tbe  rest,  from  tbe  summit  of  wbicb  a 
vast  glacier  bung  over  in  icy  folds  tbat  glittered  to 
tbe  sun,    like  sculptured  drapeiy  depending  from  the 
sboulder  of  some  colossal  statne. 

Bat  William  Trefalden  bad  no  eyes  für  tbis  grand 
scene.  To  bim,  at  tbat  moment,  tbe  monntains  were 
bat  sign-posts,  and  tbe  san  a  lamp  to  light  bim  on  bis 
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way.  He  was  seeking  for  a  certain  roadside  sLrine 
behind  wbich,  he  had  been  told,  he  should  find  a  path 
leading  to  the  Ghäteau  Rotzberg.  He  knew  ihat  he 
had  not  yet  passed  the  shrine,  and  that  by  this  time 
he  must  be  near  it  Presently  a  chapel-bell  chimed 
from.  the  heights,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  very  distant 
He  paosed  to  glance  at  his  watch,  and  then  pressed 
forward  more  rapidly.  It  was  abeady  a  quarter  to 
three,  and  he  was  anxions  to  reach  his  destination  be- 
fore  the  aftemoon  shonld  grow  much  later.  There  was 
an  abrupt  curve  in  the  road  a  few  yards  further  on. 
He  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  point  for  some 
minutes,  and  feit  so  sure  that  it  must  bring  him  in 
sight  of  the  path,  that  when  it  actually  did  so,  he 
strack  np  at  once  through  the  scattered  pines  that 
firinged  äie  waste  ground  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
trod  the  beaten  track,  as  confidently  as  if  he  were  fa- 
miliär with  every  foot  of  the  way. 

As  he  went  on,  the  sound  of  the  hurrying  river 
died  away,  and  the  scattered  pines  became  a  thick  plan- 
tation,  fragrant  and  dusky.  Then  the  ground  grew 
hilly,  and  was  broken  up  here  and  there  by  mossy 
boiüders;  and  then  came  open  daylight  again,  and  a 
Space  of  smooth  sward,  and  a  steep  pathway  leading 
up  to  another  belt  of  pines.  This  second  plantation 
was  80  precipitous  that  the  path  had  in  some  places 
been  laid  down  with  blocks  of  rough  stone,  and  short 
lengths  of  pine  trunks,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  primi- 
tiTe  staircase  up  the  mountain-side.  The  ascent,  how- 
erer,  was  short,  though  steep,  and  Mr.  Trefalden  had 
not  been  climbing  it  for  many  minutes  before  he  saw 
a  bright  shaft  of  sunlight  piereing  the  firinged  boughs 
some  few  yards  in  adyance.     Then  the  moss  became 
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Buddenljr  golden  beneatb  bis  feet,  and  be  found  bim« 
seif  on  tbe  verge  of  an  open  plateau,  witb  tbe  vaUej 
lying  in  deep  sbade  some  fonr  bundred  feet  below. 
Tbere  ran  tbe  steel-grey  river,  eddying  but  inandible; 
tbere  opened  tbe  broad  Bbeintbal,  leading  away  mile 
after  mile  into  tbe  dim  distance,  witb  glimpses  of 
wbite  Alps  on  tbe  borizon;  wbile  close  by,  witbin  fifty 
yards  of  tbe  spot  on  wbicb  be  was  standing,  rose  tbe 
ivied  walls  of  tbe  Gbd,tean  Eotzberg. 

Tbis,  tben,  was  tbe  bome  to  wbicb  bis  great-grand- 
fatber^s  eldest  son  bad  emigrated  one  bundred  years 
before  —  tbis,  tbe  birtbplace  of  tbe  beir  at  lawl  Wil- 
liam Trefalden  smiled  somewbat  bitterly,  as  be  paused 
and  looked  upon  it 

It  was  a  tborougbSwiss,  mediaeval  dwelling,  utterly 
irregulär,  and  consisting  apparenüy  of  a  Cluster  of  some 
five  or  six  Square  turrets,  no  two  of  wbicb  were  of  tbe 
same  size  or  beigbt.  Tbey  were  surmounted  alike  by 
steep  slated  roofs  and  grotesque  weatbercocks;  and  the 
largest,  wbicb  bad  been  suSered  to  fall  to  ruin,  was 
green  witb  ivy  from  top  to  bottom.  Tbe  rest  of  the 
cbd,teau  gave  signs  of  only  partial  babitation.  Many 
of  tbe  narrow  Windows  were  boarded  up,  wbile  otbers 
sbowed  a  scrap  of  cbintz  on  tbe  inner  side,  or  a  flower- 
pot  on  tbe  sill.  A  low  wall  enclosing  a  small  courtyard 
lay  to  tbe  soutb  of  tbe  building,  and  was  approacbed  by 
a  quaint  old  gateway  supporting  a  sculptured  scutcbeon, 
dose  above  wbicb  a  stork  bad  built  bis  nest. 

Nene  of  tbese  details  escaped  tbe  practised  eye  of 
William  Trefalden.  He  saw  all  in  a  moment  —  poverty, 
picturesqueness,  and  neglect.  As  be  crossed  tbe  open 
sward,  and  came  in  sigbt  of  a  steep  read  winding  up 
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firom  the  Valley  on  the  other  side,  he  remarked  that  there 
were  no  tracks  of  wheels  upon  it.  Passing  under  the 
gateway,  he  observed  how  the  heraldic  bearings  were 
effaced  upon  the  shield,  and  how  those  fractures  were 
such  as  coold  only  have  been  dealt  by  the  band  of  man. 
Not  even  the  grass  that  had  sprang  up  amid  the  paving 
in  the  courtyard,  nor  the  mossy  penthouse  over  the 
well,  nor  the  emply  kennel  in  the  comer,  remained  un- 
noticed  as  he  went  up  to  the  door  of  the  chUteao. 

It  was  Standing  partly  open  —  a  massy  oaken  portal, 
stadded  with  iron  stanchions,  and  protected  only  by  a 
heavy  latcL  William  Trefalden  looked  round  for  a  bell, 
bat  Üiere  was  none.  Then  he  knocked  with  bis  clenched 
band,  bat  no  one  came.  He  called  aloud,  bat  no  one 
answered.     At  last  he  went  in. 

The  door  opened  into  a  stone  hall  of  irregulär 
sh^e,  with  a  cavemous  fireplace  at  one  end,  and  a 
large  modern  window  at  the  other.  The  ceiling  was 
low,  and  the  rafters  were  black  with  smoke.  An  old 
carred  press,  a  screen,  some  chairs  and  settles  of  an- 
tique  form,  a  great  oak  table  on  which  lay  a  newspaper 
and  a  pair  of  dumsy  silver  spectades,  a  curious  Swiss 
clock  with  a  toy  skeleton  standing  in  a  little  sentry- 
box  JQst  over  the  dial,  a  spinning-wheel  and  a  Hnen- 
press,  were  all  the  fdmitore  that  it  contained.  A  couple 
of  heavy  Tyrolean  rifles,  with  carved  Stocks  to  fit  to 
the  Shoulder,  were  standing  behind  the  door,  and  an 
old  sabre,  a  pair  of  anders,  and  a  yellow  pardmient  in 
a  Uack  frame,  hang  over  the  mantelpiece.  A  second 
door,  abo  partly  open,  stood  nearly  opposite  the  first, 
and  led  into  a  garden. 

Having  surveyed  this  modest  interior  firom  the 
dveshold,  and  found  himself  alone  there,  Mr.  Trefalden 
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crossed  over  to  the  £replace  and  examined  Übe  parcli- 
xaent  at  bis  leisure.  It  was  Captain  Jacob^s  commis- 
sion,  signed  and  sealed  by  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
King  George  tbe  Second ,  Anno  Domini  seventeen  bun- 
dred and  forty-eigbt.  Tuming  from  tbis  to  tbe  news- 
paper  on  tbe  table,  be  saw  tbat  it  was  printed  in  some 
language  witb  wbicb  be  was  not  acqnainted  —  a  lan- 
guage  tbat  was  neitber  Frencb,  nor  Itälian,  nor  Spanisb, 
bat  wbicb  seemed  to  bear  a  vague  resemblance  to  all 
tbree.  It  was  entitled  "Amity  del  Pievel."  Having 
lingered  over  this  Journal  with  some  cariosity,  he  laid 
it  down  again,  and  passed  out  tbrougb  tbe  second  door 
into  tbe  garden. 

Here,  at  least,  be  bad  expected  to  find  some  one 
belonging  to  tbe  place;  but  it  was  a  mere  kiteben 
garden,  and  contained  notbing  bigber  in  tbe  scale  of 
creation  tban  cabbages  and  potatoes,  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  beds  of  early  salad.  Mr.  Trefalden  began  to  ask 
bimself  wbetber  bis  Swiss  kindred  bad  deserted  tbe 
Gbd,teau  Rotzberg  altogetber. 

StroUing  slowly  along  a  side  patb  sbeltered  by  a 
bigb  privet  bedge,  and  glancing  back  every  now  and 
tben  at  tbe  queer  litüe  turretted  building  witb  all  its 
weatbercocks  glittering  in  tbe  sun,  be  suddenly  became 
aware  of  voices  not  far  distant  He  stopped  —  listened 
—  went  on  a  few  steps  fartber  —  and  fbund  tbat  tbey 
proceeded  from  some  lower  level  tban  tbat  on  wbicb  be 
Btood.  Having  once  ascertained  tbe  direction  of  the 
Bounds,  be  followed  tbem  rapidly  enougb.  His  quick 
eye  detected  a  gap  in  tbe  bedge  at  tbe  upper  end  of 
tbe  garden.  From  tbis  gap,  a  fligbt  of  rougb  steps  led 
down  to  a  little  orcbard  some  eigbteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  —  a  mere  sbelf  of  verdure  on  tbe  face  of  tbo 
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precipice,  commanding  a  glorious  view  all  over  the 
Valley,  and  lying  füll  to  the  sauset  It  was  planted 
thickly  with  fruit  trees,  and  protected  at  the  verge  of 
ihe  clifP  by  a  fragile  rail.  At  the  farther  end,  bullt  np 
in  an  angle  of  the  rock,  stood  a  rostic  sammer-house 
newlj  thatched  with  Indian  com-straw.  Towards  this 
point  William  Trefalden  made  his  way  throngh  the 
deep  grass  and  the  wild  flowers. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  he  heard  the  sonnds  again. 
There  was  but  one  voice  now  —  a  man^s  —  and  he 
was  reading.  What  was  he  reading?  Not  German. 
Not  tfaat  Strange  dialect  printed  in  the  *'*'Jbmty  del 
Pieüd,^'*  Certainly  not  Latin.  He  advanced  a  little 
farther.     Was  it,  could  it  be  —  Greek? 

Mr.  Trefalden's  Greek  had  grown  somewhat  msty 
these  last  eighteen  years  or  so;  bat  there  coald  be  no 
mistake  about  those  sonorous  periods.  He  recognised 
the  Yerj  Hnes  as  they  feil  from  the  Ups  of  the  Speaker 
—  lines  sweet  and  streng  as  that  god-like  wine  stored 
of  old  in  the  Chamber  of  Ulysses.  It  was  many  and 
many  a  year  since  he  had  heard  them,  thoagh  at  Eton 
they  faad  been  "familiär  in  his  mouth  as  hoasehold 
words:" 

About  onr  headi  elma  and  tall  poplan  whlipered; 

While  from  its  rocky  eaye  beaide  ob  trickled 

Tlie  lacred  waten  of  a  Umpld  foontain. 

The  ericket  ehirped  i*  the  hedge,  and  the  sweet  throitle 

Sang  loudly  ttom  the  copie. 

Who  shoold  Ulis  be  bat  Theocritas  of  Sicily?  Wil- 
liam Trefalden  coald  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  Theo- 
critas in  the  valley  of  Domleschg!  Theocritas  in  the 
months  of  sach  oater  barbarians  as  the  dwellers  in  the 
Chateau  Botzberg? 
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Having  ended  the  famous  description  of  the  garden 
of  Phrasidamas,  the  reader  paused.  William  Trefalden 
hastened  up  to  the  front  of  the  sammer-honse.  An  old 
man  smoking  a  German  pipe,  and  a  youth  bending 
over  a  book,  were  its  only  occapants.  Both  looked  np, 
and  both,  by  a  simultaneons  impnlse  of  conrtesy,  rose 
to  receive  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  lifdng  bis  hat 
'^This  is,  I  fear,  an  nnceremonions  intmsion;  but  I  am 
no^qnite  a  stranger,  and — " 

Ke  checked  himself.  French  was  the  language 
which  he  had  found  generally  understood  in  the  Gri- 
sons,  and  he  had  inadvertenüy  nsed  his  native  Eng- 
üsh. 

Bat  the  old  man  bowed,  laid  his  pipe  aside,  and 
replied  in  English  as  pore  as  his  own. 

"Whoever  yoa  may  be,  sir,  yon  are  welcome." 

'^I  think  I  have  the  pleasnre  of  addressing  a  rela- 
tive," observed  the  lawyer.  "My  name  is  William 
Trefalden." 

The  old  man  stepped  forward,  took  him  by  both 
hands,  and,  somewhat  to  his  sarprise,  kissed  him  on 
each  cheek. 

^^Consin,"  he  said,  "thoa  art  thrice  welcome. 
Saxon,  my  son,  embrace  thy  kinsman." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Trefalden  and  hii  Ooosins  become  better  acquainted. 

Mr.  Trefalden  took  the  nistic  chair  banded  to 
him  by  bis  younger  kinsman,  and  placed  it  jnst  against 
tbe  entrance  to  tbe  snmmer-bonse.  It  was  bis  babit, 
be  Said,  to  avoid  a  strong  ligbt,  and  tbe  sunset  dazzled 
bim.  Tbe  old  man  resnmed  bis  seat  Tbe  youtb  re- 
mained  Standing.  Botb  looked  at  tbe  new  comer  witb 
a  cordial,  nndissembled  cnriosity;  and  for  a  few  seconds 
tbere  was  silence. 

Mr.  Trefalden's  eider  kinsman  was  fragile,  pale, 
wMte-haired,  witb  briUiant  dark  eyes,  and  tbin  sensi- 
tive lips,  tbat  trembled  wben  be  spoke  eamestly.  Tbe 
other  was  a  tall,  broad-sbouldered,  broad-browed,  power- 
fiil  yonng  fellow,  witb  a  boyisb  down  npon  bis  npper 
lip,  and  a  forest  of  tbick  golden-brown  bair,  crisp  and 
carly  as  tbe  locks  of  Gbancer^s  Sqnire.  His  eyebrows 
and  eye-lasbes  were  some  sbades  darker  tban  bis  bair; 
and  bis  eyes  looked  out  from  beneatb  tbem  witb  an 
expression  balf  sby,  balf  fearless,  sucb  as  we  sometimes 
see  in  the  eyes  of  cbildren.  In  sbort,  be  was  as  goodly 
a  specimen  of  tbe  race  of  Adam  as  one  migbt  bope  to 
meet  witb  between  London  and  tbe  valley  of  Dom- 
leschg,  or  even  fartber;  and  tbis  Mr.  Trefalden  could 
not  bat  admit  at  tbe  first  glance. 

Tbe  old  man  was  tbe  first  to  speak. 

"Ton  did  not  find  your  way  witbont  a  gaide, 
ccynsin?"  said  be. 

''It  was  no  yery  diffictdt  acbievement,"  replied  tbe 
lawyer.     **I  enjoyed  tbe  walk." 
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"From  Chur?" 

"No  —  from  Reicbenaa.  I  bave  taken  up  my 
qaarters  at  the  ^  Adler.'  My  landlord  described  the 
road  to  me.  It  was  easy  enongh  to  find;  not,  perbaps, 
qnite  so  easy  to  foUow." 

^'Ab,  you  came  by  tbe  footpatb.  It  is  sadly  out  of 
repair,  and  would  seem  steep  to  a  stranger.  Saxon,  go 
bid  Kettli  prepare  supper^  and  open  a  bottle  of  d'Asti 
wine.     Our  coasin  is  weary." 

Mr.  Trefalden  bastened  to  excuse  bimself ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Tbe  old  genüeman  insisted  that  be 
sbonld  "at  least  break  bread  and  drink  wine^'  witb 
tbem;  and  Mr.  Trefalden,  seeing  tbat  be  attacbed  some 
patriarcbal  import  to  tbis  ceremony,  yielded  tbe  point 

"  You  bave  a  son,  sir,  of  wbom  you  may  be  proud," 
Said  be,  looking  after  the  yontb  as  be  strode  away 
tbrougb  tbe  trees. 

Tbe  old  man  smiled,  and  witb  tbe  snule  bis  wbole 
face  grew  tender  and  gracions. 

"He  is  my  great  bope  and  joy,"  be  replied;  "but 
be  is  not  my  son.  He  is  tbe  only  cbild  of  my  dear 
brother,  wbo  died  twelve  years  ago." 

Mr.  Trefalden  bad  already  beard  tbis  down  at 
Eeicbenau,  but  be  said,  "Indeed?"  and  looked  inter- 
ested. 

"My  brotber  was  a  farmer,''  continued  the  other*, 
"I  entered  the  Lutberan  cburcb.  He  married  late  in 
life;  I  bave  been  a  bacbelor  all  my  days." 

"And  your  brother's  wife,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  "is 
sbe  still  living?" 

"No;  sbe  died  two  years  after  sbe  became  a  mother. 
For  twelve  years,  Saxon  bas  bad  no  paxent  but  mysclf. 
He  calls  me  'fatber*  —  I  call  bim  *son.'     I  could  not 
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love  him  more  if  he  were  really  my  own  ofPspring.  J 
liave  been  bis  only  tator,  also.  I  bave  tangbt  bun  all 
that  I  know.  Eveiy  tboagbt  of  bis  beart  is  open  to. 
me.  He  is  wbat  God  and  my  teacbing  bave  made 
him." 

*^He  is  a  magnificent  fellow,  at  all  events,"  said 
Mr.  Trefalden,  drily. 

"My  brotber  was  almost  as  tall  and  bandsome  at 
bis  age,"  replied  tbe  pastor,  witb  a  sigb. 

"Wbat  w    bis  age?"  asked  tbe  lawyer. 

"He  was  twenty-two  on  tbe  tbirtietb  of  last  De- 
cember." 

"I  sbould  not  bave  taken  bim  to  be  more  tban 
twÄity." 

"Twenty-two  —  twenty-two  years,  and  four  montbs 
—  a  man  in  age,  in  statore,  in  strengtb,  in  leaming; 
but  a  boy  at  beart,  cousin  —  a  boy  at  beart  I" 

"All  tbe  better  for  bim,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  witb 
bis  qniet  voice,  and  pleasant  smile.  "Many  of  tbe 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived  were  boys  to  tbe  last" 

"I  bave  no  desire  to  see  mySaxon  become  a  great 
man,"  said  Martin  Trefalden,  bastily.  "Gt)d  forbid  it! 
I  bave  tried  to  make  him  a  good  man.  That  is 
enongb." 

"And  I  bave  no  doubt  that  yon  bave  succeeded." 

Tbe  cid  man  looked  troubled. 

"I  bave  tried,"  said  be;  "but  I  know  not  wbetber 
I  bave  tried  in  tbe  rigbt  way.  I  bave  trained  bim  ac- 
oording  to  my  own  belief,  and  ideas;  and  wbat  I  bave 
done  has  been  done  for  tbe  best  I  may  have  acted 
wrongly.  I  may  not  bave  done  my  daty;  bat  I  bave 
striven  to  do  it  I  prayed  for  ligbt  —  I  prayed  for 
God's  blessing  on  my  work,     I  believed  my  prayers 
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were  heard;  but  I  have  had  heavy  misgivings  of  late 
—  heavy,  heavy  misgivings!" 

*^I  feel  sture  they  mnst  be  groundless,"  said  Mr. 
Trefalden. 

The  pastor  sbook  bis  head.  He  was  evidently 
anzious,  and  ill  at  ease. 

"Tbat  is  becanse  yon  do  not  know,"  replied  he. 
"I  cannot  teil  you  now  —  another  time  —  whfen  we 
can  be  longer  alone.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  thank  Heaven 
for  the  Chance  that  has  bronght  yon  hither.  Cousin, 
you  are  our  only  surviving  kinsman  — -  you  are  ac- 
quainted  with  the  world  —  you  will  advise  me  —  you 
will  be  good  to  himi  I  am  sure  you  will.  I  see  it  in 
your  face." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  your  confidence, 
and  to  give  you  what  counsel  I  can,"  replied  Mr.  Tre- 
falden. 

"God  bless  youl"  said  the  pastor,  and  shook  hands 
with  him  across  the  table. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  sound  of  yoiees  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  terrace. 

"One  Word  more,"  cried  Martin,  eagerly.  "You 
know  our  family  history,  and  the  date  that  is  drawing 
near?" 

"I  do." 

"Not  a  syllable  before  himy  tili  we  have  again 
spoken  together.     HushI  he  is  here." 

A  giant  shadow  feil  upon  the  grass,  and  young 
Saxon's  siz  feet  of  substance  stood  between  them  and 
the  sun.  He  held  a  dish  in  bis  hands  and  a  botde 
under  his  arm,  and  was  foUowed  by  a  stalwart  peasant 
woman,  laden  with  plates  and  glasses. 

"The  evening  is  so  warm,"  said  he,  "that  I  thought 
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onr  consin  wonld  prefer  to  Bt&j  here;  so  KetÜi  and  I 
haye  brought  the  supper  with  uSi" 

"Nothing  could  please  me  better,"  replied  Mr.  Tre- 
falden.  "By  the  way,  Saxon,  I  mtist  compliment  you 
on  your  Greek.  Theocritas  i»  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  you  read  him  remarkably  IreH.'* 

The  yonng  man,  who  had  just  remöved  the  book 
from  the  table,  and  was  assisting  to  spread  the  cloth, 
blushed  like  a  girl. 

"He  and  Anacreon  were  my  favourite  poets,"  added 
the  lawyer;  "but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  fear  I 
now  remember  very  little  of  either." 

"I  have  not  read  Anacreon,"  said  Saxon;  "but  of 
all  those  I  know,  I  love  Homer  best" 

"Ay,  for  the  fighting,"  suggested  bis  unde,  with  a 
smile. 

"Why  not,  when  it's  such  grand  fighting?" 

"Then  you  prefer  the  Hiad  to  the  Odyssey,"  said 
Mr.  Trefalden.  "Now,  for  my  part,  I  always  took 
more  pleasure  in  the  adventures  of  Ulysses.  The 
sceneiy  is  so  variouB  and  romantic;  the  fiction  so  de- 
lightful." 

"I  don't  like  Ulysses,"  said  Saxon,  bluntly.  "He's 
so  cralty." 

"He  is  therefore  all  the  truer  to  natnre,"  replied 
Mr.  Trefalden.  "All  Greeks  are  crafty;  and  Ulysses  is 
the  very  type  of  his  race." 

"I  cannot  forgiye  him  on  that  plea.  A  hero  must 
be  better  than  his  race,  or  he  is  no  hero  at  all." 

"That  is  true,  my  son,"  said  the  pastor. 

"I  allow  that  the  Homeric  heroes  are  not  Bayards; 
Imt  they  are  great  men,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  defending 
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Iiis  Position  less  for  the  sake  of  argument  than  for  the 
opporttinity  of  stadying  bis  cousin^s  opinions. 

^'Ulysses  is  not  a  great  man,**  replied  Saxon, 
warmly;  ^^mnch  less  a  hero." 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled,  and  shook  bis  head. 

^*You  haye  all  the  world  against  yon,"  said  he. 

"The  world  lets  itself  be  blinded  by  tradition,"  an- 
swered  Saxon.  "Gan  a  man  be  a  bero,  and  steal?  a 
berp,  and  teil  lies?  a  bero,  and  afraid  to  give  bis  name? 
Teil  of  Altdorf  was  not  one  of  that  stamp.  When 
Gessler  qaestioned  bim  abont  the  second  arrow,  be 
told  the  truth,  and  was  ready  to  die  for  it." 

"You  are  an  entbusiast  on  tbe  snlject  of  beroeß»** 
Said  Mr.  Trefalden,  jestingly. 

Tbe  yonng  man  blusbed  again,  more  deeply  than 
before. 

"I  bäte  Ulysses,"  be  said.  "He  was  a  contemptible 
feUow;  and  I  donH  believe  that  Homer  wrote  the  Odys- 
sey at  all." 

With  tbis  be  addressed  some  Observation  to  Kettli, 
wbo  answered  bim,  and  took  her  departore. 

"Wbat  a  Strange  dialecti"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  bis 
attention  diverted  into  another  Channel.  "Did  I  not 
see  a  newspaper  printed  in  it,  as  I  passed  just  now 
tbroagb  tbe  bonse?" 

"You  did;  bnt  it  is  no  dialect,"  replied  the  pastor, 
as  they  took  their  places  round  tbe  table.  "It  is  a 
langoage  —  a  genuine  langnage ;  copioua,  majestic^ 
elegant,  and  more  ancient  by  many  centuries  than  tbe 
Latin." 

"You  surprise  me." 

"Its  modern  name,"  continued  the  old  man,  "is  tbe 
BbsBto-Bomansch.    K  you  desire  to  know  its  ancient 
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uame,  I  must  refer  yoa  back  to  a  period  earlier,  per- 
haps,  than  even  the  foundation  of  Alba  Longa,  and 
certamly  long  anterior  to  Rome.  Bat,  consui)  yon  do 
not  eat" 

"I  have  really  no  appetite,"  pleaded  Mr.  Trefalden, 
who  found  neither  the  goat's-milk  cbeese  nor  the  salad 
particolarly  to  bis  taste.  ^'Besides,  I  am  much  inter- 
ested  in  what  you  teil  you." 

The  pastor^s  face  lighted  up. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "I  am  very 
glad  of  it  It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  the 
leisnre  of  a  long  lifo." 

."Bat  you  have  not  yet  told  me  the  ancient  name 
of  this  Romansch  ^ngae?  " 

Saxon,  who  had  been  looking  somewhat  aneasy 
dnring  the  last  few  minutes,  was  aboat  to  speak;  bat 
bis  nncle  interposed. 

"No,  no,  my  son,"  he  said,  eagerly,  "these  are 
matters  with  which  I  am  more  conversant  than  thoa. 
Leave  the  explanation  to  me." 

The  yoang  man  bent  forward,  and  whispered, 
"Briefly,  then,  dearest  father." 

Mr.  Trefalden's  qaick  ear  caaght  the  almost  in- 
aadible  waming.  It  was  bis  destiny  to  gain  more  than 
one  insight  into  character  that  evening. 

The  pastor  nodded  somewhat  impatienüy,  and 
laanched  into  what  was  evidenüy  a  favoorite  topic 

"Look  ronnd,"  he  said,  "at  these  monntains.  They 
have  their  local  names,  as  the  Oalanda,  the  Kingel, 
the  Albola,  and  so  forth;  bat  they  have  also  a  general 
and  classified  name.  They  are  the  Bluetian  Alps. 
Among  them  lie  nameroas  Valleys,  of  which  this,  Üie 
Uinter-Rhein-Thal  is  the  chief.     Yonder  lie  the  passes 
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of  the  Splügen  and  the  Stelvio ,  and  bejond  them  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  You  probably  know  tbifi  already; 
bat  it  is  important  to  my  explanation  diat  you  should 
have  a  correct  idea  of  onr  geography  bere  in  the 
Grisons." 

Mr.  Trefalden  bowed,  and  begged  him  to  proceed. 
Saxon  ate  bis  supper  in  silence. 

"Well,"  continned  tbepastor,  "about  two  thousand 
eigbt  bundred  years  ago,  these  Alps  were  peopled  by 
a  bardy  aboriginal  race,  speaking  the  same  laäguage, 
or  tbe  germs  of  the  same  language,  wbicb  is  spoken 
bere  to  tbis  day  by  tbeir  descendants.  These  abori- 
gines  followed  the  instincts  wbicb  God  would  seem  to 
have  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mountain  races. 
They  wearied  of  their  barren  fastnesses.  They  poured 
down  into  the  southem  plains.  They  expelled  the 
native  Umbrians,  and  setded  as  conquerors  in  that  part 
of  Italy  which  lies  north  of  Ancona  and  tbe  Tiber. 
There  they  boilt  eitles,  cultivated  literatnre  and  the 
arts,  and  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  When 
I  teil  you  that  they  had  attained  to  tbis  eminence  be- 
fore  the  era  of  Bomulns;  that  they  gave  religion,  lan- 
gaage,  and  arts  to  Borne  herseif;  tbat,  according  to  the 
decreed  fate  of  nations,  they  feil  throngh  their  own 
Inxiiry  and  were  enslaved  in  their  tum;  that,  pnrsued 
by  the  Gaul  or  the  Celt,  they  fled  back  at  last  to  these 
same  mountains  from  which  they  had  em^grated  long 
centuries  before;  that  they  erected  some  of  those  streng- 
holds,  the  imperiahable  xuins  of  which  yet  stand  above 
our  passes;  and  that  in  tbis  Bhsto-Komansch  tongue 
of  the  Grisons  survive  the  last  utteranoes  of  their  lost 
poets  and  historians  —  when,  cousin,  I  teil  you  all 
these  thingSi  you  will,  I  think,  have  guessed  already 
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what  the  name  of  that  aucient  people  most  have 
been?" 

Now  it  happened,  somewhat  unlnckily,  that  Mr. 
Tr^alden  Lad  lately  read,  somewhere  or  another,  a 
review  of  somebody's  book  on  this  very  subject;  so, 
when  the  old  man  paused,  qaite  warm  and  flashed  with 
bis  own  eloquence,  he  found  bimself  prepared  with  a 
reply. 

"If,"  Said  be,  "I  bad  not  taken  an  Impression  — 
if,  in  sbort,  I  bad  bad  not  nnderstood  tbat  tbe  Etrus- 
cans  were  originally  a  Lydian  tribe " 

"You  took  tbat  impression  from  Herodotus!"  inter- 
mpted  tbe  pastor. 

"No;  for  tbe  best  of  reasons.  I  never  was  Grecian 
enongb  to  do  batüe  witb  Herodotus." 

"From  Tacitus,  tben?" 

"Possibly  from  Tacitus." 

"Yes,  Tacitus  supports  that  tbeory,  but  be  is 
wrong;  so  does  Herodotus,  and  be  is  wrong;  so  do 
Strabo,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Plutarcb,  VeUeius  Pa- 
terculus,  Servius,  and  a  host  of  others,  and  tbey  are 
all  wxong  —  utterly  wrong,  every  one  of  tbem!" 

"But  wbere " 

^'Livy  supposes  tbat  the  emigration  was  from  tbe 
pkdns  to  tbe  mountains  —  folly,  mere  foUy!  Does 
not  eyery  ezample  in  bistory  point  to  tbe  contrary? 
Tbe  dwellers  in  plains  fly  to  tbe  mountains  for  refrige; 
but  emigration  flows  as  naturally  from  tbe  beigbts  to 
tbe  flats,  as  streams  flow  down  from  tbe  gbiciers  to  tbe 
Valleys.  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  would  have  us  believe 
tbey  were  Pelasgians.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
asaerts  tbat  tbey  were  the  aborigines  of  the  soil.    Gorius 
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makas  {kemVheeaaaan. — Bamarota,  Egyptian  — 

Canaajute  —  QuaroMiod '^ 

^'I  beg  7<nir  j^ardtm,'"  intennpted  Mr.  Tiefidden; 
'^bnt  wbeD  I  said  I  bad  nndacstood  Hiat  the  Etrascans 
W€ve  of  Ljdiaa  origm 


^^They  were  nodiiiig  of  flie  kind!^^  cried  the  pastor, 
trembliag  wiih  ezdtemeat  ^*If  ^bey  had  been  bis 
eottotrynieii,  would  not  XantnB  of  Lydia  bavB  cbio- 
nieLed  ihe  eveat?  He  never  even  names  th^n.  Can 
jon  eoue/mve  an  Englisb  bistorian  omitting  tbe  coloni- 
«ation  of  Ameriea;  or  a  Spanisb  bistorian  passing  over 
tbe  eonquest  of  Mexieo?  No,  oonsan,  you  rnust  £ot- 
give  me  for  saying  that  be  idio  embraoes  the  empty 
tbeoriea  of  Herodotos  and  Tacitas  eommits  a  griev- 
oos  error.  I  can  sbow  you  such  arcbeological  evi- 
denee " 

^1  aasure  you/*  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  langbingly, 
^^tbat  I  bave  not  tbe  least  disposition  to  do  anytbing 
of  tbe  kind.  It  is  a  subjeet  npon  wbicb  I  know  ab- 
sohitely  notbing/* 

^'Aod,  &rtber,"  began  Saxon,  laying  bis  band  genüy 
on  tbe  old  man^s  arm,  "I  tbink  yon  folget " 

^^No,  no,  I  forget  notbing/'  interrapted  bis  nnde, 
too  mach  possessed  by  bis  own  aignment  to  listen  to 
any  one.  ^^I  do  not  folget  that  Gibbon  prononnced 
the  Lydian  theory  a  tbeme  for  only  poets  and  roman- 
cistB.  I  do  not  forget  that  Stenb,  wbatever  tbe  tenor 
of  bis  other  opinions,  at  least  admitted  the  unity  of  tbe 
Etmscan  and  Rhstian  tongaes.  Then  there  was  Nie- 
bubr  —  although  he  feil  nnder  the  mistake  of  supposing 
the  Etmscan  to  be  a  mixed  race,  he  beUeved  the  Bhae- 
tians  of  these  Alps  to  have  been  the  true  stock,  and 
maintalned  that  they  rednced  the  Pelasgi  to  a  State  of 
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vaBsalage.  Niebohr  was  a  great  man,  a  fine  historian, 
an  enliglitened  scholar.  I  corresponded  with  him, 
consin,  for  years,  on  tMs  very  snbject;  bnt  I  could 
never  sncceed  in  convincing  him  of  Üie  pnrelj  Bhsetian 
nationalily  of  the  Etroscaii  people.  He  always  would 
haye  it  that  thej  were  amalgamated  with  the  Pelas- 
gians.  It  was  a  great  pity!  I  wish  I  conld  have  set 
him  xight  before  he  died.** 

Mr.  Trefalden  looked  at  bis  watch. 

"I  wish  jou  conld,"  he  said;  "bnt  it  growß  late, 
and  I  shall  nerer  find  mj  way  back  before  dark,  if  I 
do  not  at  once  bid  jou  good  evening." 

The  pastor  pnt  bis  band  to  bis  brow  in  a  bewildered 
way. 

"I  —  I  fear  I  have  talked  too  mnch,"  he  said, 
shyly.  "Ihave  wearied  yon.  Pray  forgive  me.  When 
I  b^gin  nppn  this  snbject,  I  do  not  know  where  to 
stop." 

"That  is  becanse  yon  know  so  mnch  abont  it,"  re- 
plied  Üie  lawyer.  "Bnt  I  have  listened  with  great 
pleasnre,  I  assnre  yon." 

"Have  yon?    Have  yon,  indeed?" 

''And  have  leamed  a  great  deal  that  I  did  not 
know  before." 

"I  will  show  yon  all  Niebnhr^s  letters,  another  time, 
and  oopies  of  my  replies,"  said  the  old  man,  "if  yon 
care  to  read  them." 

He  was  now  qnite  radiant  again,  and  wanted  only 
a  Word  of  enconragement  to  resnme  the  conversation; 
bot  Mr.  Trefalden  had  had  more  than  enongh  of  the 
Etroseans  already. 

"Thank  yon,"  said  he;  "thank  yon  —  another  time. 
J^ui  nowi  good-by." 

Wr  •  ÜMion  9f  Money,  U  & 
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"No,  HO — stay  a  moment  longer.  I  have  so  mueh 
to  saj  to  jon  —  so  manj  qaesdona  to  ask.  How  long 
do  yon  stay  in  Beichenau?" 

"Some  days  —  perhaps  a  week." 

"Are  yon  on  yonr  way  to  Italy?" 

"Not  at  aQ.  I  wanted  cfaange  of  air,  and  I  have 
come  abroad  for  a  fortnight's  hoHday.  My  object  in 
choosing  Eeiclienau  for  a  resting^place,  is  solely  to  be 
near  yon." 

llie  old  man's  eyes  filied  with  tears. 

"Hov  good  of  yon!"  be  said  aimply.  "I  sbonld 
never  bave  seen  yon  if  yon  bad  not  fonnd  yonr  way 
bitber  —  and,  after  all,  we  tbree  are  die  last  of  our 
name.     Consin,  will  yon  come  bere?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  besitated. 

"Wbat  do  yon  mean?"  be  said.  "I  shall  come 
again,  of  conrse,  to-moirow." 

"I  mean,  will  yon  come  bere  for  tbe  time  of  yonr 
stay?  I  bardly  like  to  ask  yon,  for  I  know  tbe  *  Adler' 
is  far  more  comfortable  tban  onr  litde  desolate  eyrie. 
Bnt  still,  if  yon  can  pnt  np  with  fanner's  fare  and 
monntain  babits,  yon  sball  bave  a  loving  welcome." 

Mr.  TreMden  smiled,  and  sbook  bis  bead. 

"I  tbank  yon,"  said  be,  "as  mncb  as  if  I  accepted 
yonr  bospitality;  bnt  it  is  impossible.  We  Londoners 
lead  bnsy  feverisb  lives,  and  become  enslaved  by  all 
kinds  of  unbealtby  cnstoms.  Yonr  babits  and  mine 
differ  as  widely  as  tbe  babits  of  an  Esqnimanx  and  a 
Friendly  blander.  Sball  I  oonfess  tbe  tmtb?  You 
bave  just  snpped — I  am  now  going  back  to  Beicbenau 
to  dinner." 

"To  dinner?" 

"Yes,  seven  is  my  bonr.    I  caunot  depart  from  it> 
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6V6I1  when  trayelling-,  so  70a  see  I  dare  not  become 
yoor  gaesL  HoTrever,  I  shall  see  jon  daily,  and  my 
yoong  Cousin  here  must  do  the  honours  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  to  me.^' 

"That  I  will,"  Said  Saxon,  heartily. 

Mr.  Trefalden  then  shook  hands  with  the  pastor» 
and,  Saxon  baving  declared  bis  intention  of  seeing  bim 
down  the  mountain,  they  went  awaj  togetber. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

The  Valae  of  «  Napoleon. 

As  tbe  two  consins  passed  across  the  grass-grown 
conrt-jard,  and  nnder  tbe  gatewaj  with  tbe  stork's 
nest  overhead,  Mr.  Trefalden  pointed  up  to  tbe  broken 
scatcbeon. 

'^Is  that  a  record  of  some  mediaeTal  firaj?"  asked  be. 

''Oh  dear  no!"  replied  tbe  yoong  man,  laugbingly, 
'^My  great-grandfather  smashed  that  heraldry  when  be 
bonght  the  place." 

"Then  he  was  a  zealons  Repoblican?" 

"Not  he.  Qoite  the  contrary,  I  believe.  No  — 
he  defaced  tbe  sbield  becanse  tbe  cb&teau  was  bis,  and 
the  arniB  were  not" 

"I  see.  He  did  not  eboose  to  live  in  a  house  with 
anotiber  man^s  name  npon  bis  door.  That  was  sensible; 
bat  he  might  have  substitated  bis  own." 

Sazon's  lip  cnrled  sancily. 

"Bahl"  Said  he,  "wbat  do  we  want  with  arms? 
We  are  only  farmers.     We  have  no  right  to  them." 

"Neither  bas  anyone  eise,  I  should  fancy,  in  a  re- 
poblic  like  this,"  observed  Mr.  Trefalden. 

5* 
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"Oh,  yes  —  some  have.  The  Kotzbergs,  who  lived 
here  before  us,  the  Plantas,  the  Ortensteins,  are  all 
noble.  They  were  counts  and  knights  hnndreds  of 
years  ago,  when  the  feudal  System  prevailed." 

"Nobles  who  subscribe  to  a  democratic  role  forego 
their  nobility,  my  young  cousin,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 

"I  have  heard  that  before,"  replied  Saxon;  "but  I 
don't  agree  with  it." 

This  young  man  had  a  sturdy  way  of  expressing 
his  opinions  that  somewhat  amused  and  somewhat  dis- 
mayed  Mr.  Trefalden.  He  had  also  a  Mghtful  facüily 
of  foot  that  rendered  him  a  difficult  companion  among 
such  paths  as  led  down  firom  the  Chäteau  Eotzberg  to 
the  Valley  below. 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  the  lawyer,  Coming  to  a 
sudden  stop,  "do  you  want  me  to  break  my  neck?  Pm 
not  a  chamoisl" 

Saxon,  who  had  been  springing  from  ledge  to  ledge 
of  the  slippery  descent  with  the  light  and  fearless  step 
of  a  mountaineer  to  the  manner  bom ,  tumed  back  at 
once,  and  put  out  his  hand. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  apologetically.  "I 
had  forgotten.  I  suppose  you  have  never  been  among 
mountains  before?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  —  and  I  can  keep  my  feet  here 
quite  well,  thank  you,  if  you'do  not  ask  me  to  come 
down  in  coranto.  I  have  bedn  up  Snowdon,  and  Cader 
Idris,  and  plenty  of  smaller  heights  —  to  say  nothing 
of  Holbom  Hill." 

Saxon  laughed  merrily. 

"Why,  what  do  you  know  of  Holborn  Hill?"  said 
Mr.  Trefklden,  surprised  to  find  that  small  jest  appre- 
ciated. 
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"It  is  a  hill  rising  ^restward,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Fleet  river." 

"But  you  have  never  visited  London?" 

"I  have  never  been  farther  than  Zürich  in  my  life; 
bat  I  have  read  Stowe  carefdlly,  with  a  map." 

Mr.  Trefalden  conld  not  forbear  a  smile. 

''You  mnst  not  suppose  that  you  tberefore  know 
anytbing  abont  modern  London,"  said  he.  ^^ Stowe 
wonld  not  recognise  bis  own  descriptions  now.  The 
World  has  gone  round  onee  or  twice  since  bis  time." 

"So  I  snppose." 

"I  shonld  like  to  take  you  back  with  me,  Saxon. 
Yon^d  find  me  a  better  guide  than  the  mediaeyal  surveyor." 

"To  London?" 

"Ay,  to  London." 

Saxon  shook  bis  head. 

"You  do  not  mean  to  teil  me  that  you  have  no 
euriosiiy  to  visit  the  most  wonderfhl  city  in  the 
World?" 

"Not  at  all;  but  there  are  others  which  I  had 
rather  see  first" 

"And  which  are  they?" 

"Borne,  Athens,  and  Jerusalem." 

"Then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  prophecying  that 
you  would  be  greatly  disappointed  in  aU  three.  One 
Ib  always  disappointed  in  places  that  depend  for  their 
interest  on  remote  association." 

Saxon  made  no  reply,  and  for  a  few  moments  they 
were  both  silent  When  they  presently  Left  the  last 
belt  of  pines  behind  them  and  emerged  upon  the  level 
load,  Mr.  Trefalden  paused  and  said:  — 

"I  ought  not  to  let  you  go  any  farther.  My  way 
fies  straight  before  me  now,  and  I  cannot  miss  it" 
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"1  will  go  with  yon  as  far  as  the  bridge,*'  replied 
Saxon. 

^^Bnt  it  is  growing  qnite  dusk,  and  7011  haye  those 
moimtam  paths  to  climb.'' 

''I  cotdd  climb  them  blindfolded.  Besides,  we  have 
arranged  notbing  for  to-morrow.  Would  you  like  to 
walk  over  the  Galanda  to  Pfeffers?" 

''How  far  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Trefalden,  with  a 
glance  of  misgiving  towards  the  moimtain  in  qnestion, 
wbicb  looked  lofider  than  erer  in  the  gloaming. 

"About  twenty-three  or  fonr  miles." 

"Each  way?" 

"Of  conrse." 

"I  am  mach  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  "but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  chamois.  No,  Saron;  you 
must  come  over  to  the  'Adler'  to-morrow  moming  to 
breakfast  with  me,  and  after  breakfast,  if  you  like,  we 
will  walk  to  Chnr.  I  hear  it  is  a  corions  old  place, 
and  I  shonld  like  to  see  it" 

"As  you  please,  cousin.     At  what  honr?" 

"I  fear  if  I  say  half-past  eight  you  will  think  it 
terribly  late." 

"Not  at  all,  since  yon  do  not  dine  tili  eight  at 
night." 

"Then  I  may  expect  yon?" 

"Without  faü." 

They  were  now  within  sight  of  the  covered  bridge 
and  the  twinkling  lights  in  the  village  beyond.  Mr. 
Trefalden  paosed  for  the  second  time. 

"I  must  insist  npon  saying  good-by  now,"  said  he, 
"And,  by  the  way,  before  we  part,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  ezplain  to  me  the  real  valne  of  these 
coins?" 
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He  took  oat  a  handfol  of  loose  money,  and  Saxon 
examined  the  pieces  hy  the  waning  ligfat. 

**  M7  cbairetier  to-day  woiüd  not  take  Frencb  firancs," 
eontinued  Mr.  Trefalden,  "bat  asked  for  Müntz  money. 
Wben  I  offered  bim  tbese  Swiss  francs  be  was  satisfied. 
Wbat  18  ibe  differenee  in  value  between  a  Frencb  and 
a  Swifls  franc?  Wbat  is  Müntz  money?  How  many  of 
tbese  pieces  sbonld  I  get  for  a  Napoleon,  or  anEnglisb 
sovereign?" 

Saxon  sbook  bis  bead. 

^'I  don'l  know,'^  said  be.  "I  bave  not  tbe  least 
idea." 

Mr.  Trefalden  tbongbt  be  bad  been  misunder- 
stood. 

"I  beg  yonr  pardon/*  said  be.  "Perbaps  I  bave 
not  explained  myself  dearly.     Tbis  Müntz  money  — ^^ 

"Müntz  money  is  Swiss  money,"  intermpted  Saxon. 
"That  is  to  say,  tbe  new  uniform  coinage  voted  by  tbe 
Diet  in  1850." 

"Well,  wbat  is  Uns  Swiss  franc  wortb?" 

"A  bnndred  rappen." 

"Tben  a  rapp  is  equivalent  to  a  Frencb  Centime?" 

Saxon  looked  puzzled. 

"Tbe  rappen  are  issned  instead  of  tbe  old  batzen," 
said  be. 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled. 

"We  don't  qnite  nnderstand  eaeb  otber  yet,"  be 
said,  taking  a  Napoleon  from  tbe  number.  "Wbat  I 
want  to  know  is  simply  bow  many  Swiss  francs  I 
ougbt  to  receive  for  tbis?" 

Saxon  took  tbe  Napoleon  between  bis  finger  and 
tbtimb,  and  examined  it  on  botb  sides  witb  some 
cariosity. 
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'*I  don't  think  it  is  worth  anything  at  all  here/' 
he  replied,  as  he  gave  it  back.     "What  is  it?" 

"What  is  itl  Why,  a  Napoleon!  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  never  saw  one  before?" 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

^^But  I  know  they  are  current  here,  for  I  changed 
one  at  Chor."    . 

Saxon  looked  as  if  he  conld  not  comprehend  his 
coosin's  evident  surprise. 

^'You  may  be  right,"  said  he.  *^I  cannot  teil;  but 
I  will  ask  my  father  when  I  go  home.  I  daresay  he 
can  ezplain  it  to  you." 

Mr.  Trefalden's  amazement  was  so  great  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  it. 

*'Bat,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  ^*yon  cannot  be 
nnacqnainted  with  the  Standard  value  of  money  — * 
with  the  relative  valne  of  gold  and  silver?" 

*^I  assnre  you  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it" 

"But  —  but  it  is  incomprehensible." 

"Why  so?  It  is  a  subject  which  has  never 
come  under  my  Observation,  and  in  which  I  take  no 
interest." 

"Yet  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  —  of 
farming  life,  for  instance,  such  as  your  own  -^  in  the 
common  buying  and  selling  of  every  day " 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  My  £ather 
manages  all  matters  connected  with  the  land." 

"Well,  then,  if  it  were  only  as  a  guido  to  the 
expenditure  of  your  own  money,  some  such  knowledge 
is  necessary  and  valuable." 

"But  I  have  no  money,"  replied  Saxon,  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  savage. 

"No  money?     None  whatever?" 
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"Do  you  never  have  any?" 

"Never." 

"Have  you  never  had  any?'* 

"Never  in  my  life." 

Mr.  Trefalden  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said  no 
more. 

"That  seems  to  snrprise  you  veiy  much,"  said 
Sazott,  laoghingly« 

"WeU  —  it  does." 

"Bat  it  need  not  What  do  I  want  with  money? 
Of  what  nse  would  it  be  to  me?  What  sboold  I  do 
with  it?  Wbat  ü  money?  Nothing.  Nothing  bnt  a 
sign,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  food,  dothing, 
firing,  and  other  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  I 
have  all  these,  and,  having  them,  need  no  money«  It 
18  saffidenüy  piain.** 

"Ah,  yes,  it  is  piain  —  quite  phun,*'  rejoined  the 
lawyer,  abstractedly.  "I  see  it  all  now.  You  are 
perfecdy  right,  Saxon.  You  would  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it,  if  you  had  it     Grood  night*' 

"Good  night*' 

"Don't  forget  half-past  eight  to-morrow." 

"No,  no.     Good  night" 

And  so  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Mr.  Trefalden  was  somewhat  late  that  evening  for 
bis  dinner;  but  the  cook  at  the  Adler  was  an  expert 
artist,  and  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  so  commonplace 
an  emergency.  It  was  a  veiy  reehirche  litüe  dinner, 
and  Mr.  Trefidden  was  unusually  well  disposed  to 
enjoy  it  Never,  surely,  was  trout  more  firesh;  never 
was  Mayonnaise  better  flavoured;  never  had  Lafitte  a 
more  ddicate  aroma.   Mr.  Trefalden  dined  deliberately. 
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pndsed  the  cook  with  the  gnee  of  a  connoluueui ,  and 
lingered  luxiirioiisly  oYer  bis  dessert  Ss  meditatioiiB 
were  pleasant,  and  the  daret  was  exceüent 

^*  A  simple  old  pastar  with  a  mania  for  ardueology,*^ 
mnttered  he,  as  he  sipped  his  cma^oa  and  watdied  the 
smoke  of  his  dgar:  **a  simple  old  pastor  with  a  mania 
for  archaeology,  and  a  yonng*  harharian,  who  feads 
Theoditns  and  never  saw  a  Napoleon!  What  a  de- 
lieions  combination  of  dicnmstances!  What  a  glorions 
field  for  enterprise!  Yerfly,  the  days  of  El  Dorado 
bave  come  hack  again!'' 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Pastor    Uartiii'a    Theory. 

The  pastor  had  spoken  from  his  heart  of  hearts 
when  he  told  Mr.  Trefiilden  with  what  soUcitnde  ke 
had  edncated  his  hrother's  orphan;  hat  he  did  not  teil 
him  all,  or  evea  half,  of  the  zeal,  hnmüitjr,  and  devo- 
tion  with  which  he  had  fnlfiUed  that  keavj  dnty. 
Knowing  the  fnll  extent  of  his  responählHtjr,  he  had 
aecepted  it  from  the  very  konr  of  the  hoy's  birth.  He 
had  lain  awake,  ni^t  after  night,  while  litde  Saxon 
was  yet  in  his  cndle,  pcmdering  and  praying,  and 
asking  himself  how  he  shonld  fintify  this  yonng  soul 
against  the  tanptadons  of  the  world.  He  had  written 
out  ftill  a  dosen  elaboiate  schemes  of  edncation  for 
him,  before  the  ehüd  conid  babble  an  articolate  word. 
He  spent  bis  leisore  in  stndying  the  lives  of  great  and 
virtnoas  men,  that  he  ndght  thence  gather  something 
of  their  tatdage;  and,  to  this  end,  toiled  patienüy 
once  again  throngh  all  Plntarch^s  crabbed  Greek,  and 
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Fuller's  still  more  crabbed  English.  He  eompiled 
foimidable  lists  of  all  kinds  of  instmctiye  books  for 
bis  pnpil's  futore  reading,  long  before  bis  young  ears 
had  ever  heard  of  tbe  penances  euding  in  ^^ology." 
He  filled  reams  of  sermon  paper  witb  unobjectionablid 
extraots  from  tbe  classic  poets,  and  made  easy  abstracts 
of  Endid  and  Aristotle  for  bis  sole  use  and  benefit 
In  sbort,  be  laid  bimself  down  before  tbe  wbeels  of 
tbis  baby  Juggemant  in  a  spirit  of  tbe  uttermost  self- 
devotion  and  love,  giving  up  to  bim  every  moment 
npon  wbicb  bis  pastoral  duties  beld  no  daim,  and 
sacrificing  even  tbe  Etrascans  for  bis  dear  sake. 

Tbe  boy's  edacation  may  almost  be  said  to  bave 
dated  from  tbe  day  on  wbicb  be  first  began  to  langb, 
and  put  out  bis  Httle  arms  at  tbe  sigbt  of  tbose  he 
loved.  Uncle  Martin,  in  spite  of  some  matemal  Opposi- 
tion, took  care  of  tbat.  He  asserted  bis  position  at 
once;  and  qnietly,  bnt  firmly  maintained.  He  it  was 
wbo  tangbt  tbe  cbüd  bis  first  ntterances  —  wbo  goided 
bis  first  feeble  steps  npon  tbe  soft  sward  ont  of  doors 
—  wbo  trained  bis  tongue  to  stammer  its  first  prayer. 
He  tangbt  bim  tbat  God  bad  made  tbe  sun,  and  tbe 
Stars,  and  tbe  green  trees.  He  led  bim  to  see  use  and 
beaaty  in  all  ereated  things  —  even  in  tbe  most  un- 
lovely.  He  brougbt  bim  up  to  fear  tbe  darkness  no 
more  than  tbe  ligbt;  to  admire  all  tbat  was  beautifiil; 
to  lererence  all  tbat  was  noble;  to  love  everytbing 
tbat  bad  life.  He  would  not  even  let  bim  bave  a  toy 
tbat  was  not  in  some  way  suggestive  of  graoefolness  or 
Service. 

When  little  Saxon  was  bnt  two  yeare  old,  bis 
mother  died;  and  tbe  good  pastor  pursued  bis  labour 
bencrforth   without  even  a  semblance   of  Opposition. 
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Saxon  the  Met  beUeyed  in  bis  brother  as  of  old,  and 
defeired  to  liim  in  ev^ything;  Martin  did  not,  perbaps, 
bdlie^e  qnite  so  implidtlj  in  bimself;  bnt,  as  be  told 
bis  eonsin,  be  prayed  for  ligbt,  and  only  strove  to 
knov  bis  dn^,  tbat  be  migbt  perf onn  it 

As  time  went  on,  tliat  dnty  became  daily  of  more 
extensive  Operation.  Tbe  hoj  grew  portentonsly  botb 
in  ideas  and  inebes.  He  developed  an  abinning  appetite 
for  books,  as  well  as  bread  and  bntter.  His  cnriositj 
became  insadable,  and  bis  indnstrj  indefatigable.  In 
sbort,  be  perplexed  bis  tator  sorety,  and  nnconscionslj 
ndsed  np  a  best  of  dif&calties  wbicb  bad  been  left 
qnite  nnprovided  for  in  the  good  pastor's  theories. 

For  Martin  Trefiilden  bad  tbeoiies  —  yery  stränge, 
nnworldly,  eccentric  tbeories,  indeed  —  wbicb  looked 
wonderfollj  well  npon  paper,  and  bad  been  proved  hj 
bim  to  bis  brother  over  and  over  again,  as  thej  sat 
Smoking  together  bj  their  fireside  o'  nigbts;  bnt  wbidi 
bad  Tarions  disagreeable  ways  of  tripping  bim  np,  and 
leaving  bim  in  the  Inrch,  now  tbat  thej  came  to  be 
pnt  into  practice. 

Chief  and  foremost  among  tbese  was  bis  grand 
tbeoiy  abont  the  Trefidden  legacy. 

Having  persnaded  his  brother  to  many,  and  having, 
as  it  were,  compelled  Saxon  the  yonnger  to  enter  on 
tbis  stage  of  mortal  lifo,  it  obvionsly  beboved  bim 
abore  all  other  things  to  arm  tbat  litüe  Christian 
against  the  pecaliar  dangers  and  temptations  to  wbicb 
bis  Singular  destinj  exposed  bim.  He  mnst  be  trained 
in  babits  of  innocence,  frugality,  charitj,  and  seif- 
denial.  He  mnst  be  taaght  to  prize  onlj  tbe  simpleet 
pleasnres.  He  mnst  be  donbly  and  treblj  fortified 
against  pride,  avarice,  prodigality,  self-indulgence,  and 
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eveiy  other  sin  of  wbich  wealth  is  fruitful.  Above 
all,  axgued  the  pastor,  he  must  not  love  money.  Nay 
more,  he  must  be  wholly  indifferent  to  it.  He  mnst 
regard  it  as  a  mere  sign  —  an  expedient  —  a  medium 
of  exchange  —  a  thing  valaeless  in  itself,  and  desirable 
onlj  becanse  it  is  convenient.  His  childish  band  must 
never  be  snllied  bj  it  His  innocent  thoughts  mnst 
never  entertain  it  He  shall  be  as  pure  firom  the  taint 
of  gold  as  the  first  dwellers  in  Paradise. 

^^But  when  he  giows  np,  brother  Martin,"  suggested 
the  father  one  evening,  while  thej  sat  talking  it  over, 
as  osual,  in  the  chinmey  comer:  ^^when  he  grows  up, 
70a  know,  and  the  monej  really  falls  due  —  what 
then?" 

"What  do  yon  mean,  Sax?" 

"He  won't  know  what  to  do  with  it" 

"Bat  you  will,"  replied  the  pastor,  sharply;  "and, 
after  all,  ^tis  yon  are  the  heir  —  not  he.  You  never 
seem  to  remember  that,  brother  Sax." 

The  fanner  made  no  reply. 

"And  by  that  time,  too,"  continued  Martin,  "the 
boy  will  be  old  enough  to  nnderstand  the  right  uses  of 
wealth." 

"Yon'U  teach  him  those,  brother  Maiiin,"  said  the 
farmer. 

"Ton  and  I  together." 

Saxon  the  eider  smoked  on  in  silence  for  a  moment 
or  two;  then,  laying  bis  band  gently  on  the  pastor^s 
sleeve,  "Brother  Martin,"  he  said,  "thouVt  younger 
than  I,  as  I  have  reminded  thee  once  or  twice  before. 
I  don^t  believe  that  I  have  a  very  long  life  before  me. 
I  don^t  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  inherit  that  fortnne ,  or 
see  my  boy  with  a  beard  upon  his  chin." 
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He  was  right  He  died,  as  we  know,  twelre  years 
before  the  Century  expired,  and  Martin  Trefalden  con- 
tinned  to  bring  up  bis  nephew  in  bis  own  way.  He 
could  ride  bis  bobby  now  at  any  pace  ba  pleased,  witb- 
out  even  tbe  interruption  of  a  meek  question  by  tbe 
way;  so  be  ambled  on  year  after  year  with  bis  eyes 
sbnt,  and  refased  to  recognise  tbe  fact  tbat  Saxon  wa» 
no  longer  a  boy.  He  xnade  bimself  wilfolly  blind  both 
to  bis  moustacbe  and  bis  incbes.  He  wonld  not  believe 
tbat  the  time  was  already  come  for  discnssing  Übe  for- 
bidden  subject  He  could  not  endure  to  teil  bis  yonng 
Spartan  tbat  be  must  one  day  be  rieb;  and  so,  as  it 
were,  be  tbe  first  to  raise  bis  band  against  tbat  fabric 
of  xmworldliness  wbicb  it  bad  been  tbe  labour  of  bis 
life  to  erect 

Of  late,  bowever,  be  bad  ^^bad  misgivings."  He 
bad  begun  to  wonder  wbetber  perfect  ignorance  of  life 
was  really  tbe  best  preparation  for  a  career  of  useful- 
ness,  and  wbetber  tbe  College  at  Q^neva  migbt  not 
bave  proved  a  better  scbool  for  bis  nepbew  than  tbe 
solitide  of  Domlescbg. 

Tbus  matters  stood  wben  William  Trefalden  Es- 
quire,  of  Cbancery-lane,  London,  made  bis  appearance 
at  tbe  Cbftteau  Botzberg;  and  tbus  it  bappened  tbat 
bis  cousin  Saxon,  tbe  beir  to  four  millions  and  a-balf 
of  funded  property,  bad  no  notion  of  the  value  of  a 
Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  Trefiüdoi  meets  Aoqaaintancea  by  the  Way. 

PuNOTUAL  as  the  minnte  hand  of  the  qnaint  little 
Swiss  tiinepiece  on  the  mantel-shelf ,  was  Saxon  to  his 
appointment  The  first  metallic  chime  of  the  half-honr 
was  just  striking  as  he  reached  the  inn  door,  and  the 
rapid  smiting  of  his  iron  heel  on  the  paved  corridor 
leading  to  the  salon  drowned  the  vibrations  of  the  se- 
cond.  He  found  the  breakfast  table  laid  beside  an 
open  window  looking  npon  the  garden  and  the  monn- 
tfunsY  and  his  consin  toining  over  the  leaves  of  a  large 
book  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

^^It  is  pleasant  to  find  one^s  seif  so  good  a  jndge  of 
eharaetor/'  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  advancing  with  out- 
stretched  band.  ^^I  feit  snre  70U  would  be  tme  to 
time,  Saxon  —  «0  sure,  that  I  had  sent  the  eggs  awaj 
to  be  poacbed  —  and  here  thej  are!  Come,  sit  down. 
I  hope  you're  hnngry." 

^^Indeed  I  am/'  replied  Saxon,  making  a  vigorons 
onslaiight  upon  the  loaf. 

''Ton  seem  to  have  bronght  the  monntain  air  in 
widi  Jon,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  with  a  half-envions 
glaoce  at  his  fresh  jonng  cheek  and  breezy  cnrls.  "It 
is  a  glorions  moming  for  Walking.^' 

^'That  it  is;  and  I  have  been  np  to  some  of  the 
high  paatnres  in  search  of  one  of  onr  goats.  It  was  so 
dear  at  six  o'dock  that  I  saw  the  Giftmisch  qoite 
planilj.'' 

''Wbat  is  the  Glftraiseh  —  a  monntain?^ 

"Yes  —  a  splendid  monntain;  the  highest  in  the 
Oaaton  Glaros." 
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"What  wine  do  you  prefer,  Saxon?" 

*'0h,  either,  thank  70U.  I  like  the  one  as  well  as 
tlie  other." 

Mr.  Trefalden  raised  his  eyes  from  the  carte  des 
vins. 

"What  *one'  and  what  *other'  do  70U  mean?" 
asked  he. 

"The  red  and  the  white." 

"You  mean  vin  ordinaire?" 

"Certainly.     Why  not?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  shrugged  his  Shoulders. 

"I  don't  drink  vinegar  myself,"  said  he,  "and  I 
should  not  choose  to  place  it  hefore  you.  We  will  try 
a  hotüe  of  our  host's  Chäteau  Margaux.  I  suppose  you 
Hke  that?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Saxon.  "I  never  tasted  it" 

"Have  you  ever  tasted  Champagne?" 

"Never." 

"Would  you  like  to  do  so?" 

"Indeed  I  don't  care.  I  like  one  thing  just  as  well 
as  another.     Th^e  cuüets  are  capitaL" 

Mr.  Trefalden  looked  at  his  cousin  with  an  expres- 
sion  of  mingled  wonder  and  compassion. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "what  have  you  done, 
that  you  should  ofily  like  one  thing  as  well  as  an- 
other?" 

Saxon  looked  puzzled. 

"It  is  a  shocking  defect,  either  of  Constitution  or 
education,"  continued  Mr.  Trefalden,  gravely.  "You 
must  try  to  get  over  it.  Don't  laugh.  I  am  perfecdy 
serious.  Here,  taste  this  p&t^,  and  teil  me  if  you  like 
it  anh^  as  well  as  the  cutlets." 

Saxon  tasted  it,  and  made  a  wiy  face. 
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"What  is  it  made  of?"  said  he.  "What  are  those 
nasty  black  things  in  it?" 

"It  is  a  p&t^  de  foie  gras,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden, 
patheticallj,  ^'and  those  nasty  bla^  things  are  trnfHes 
—  the  greatest  delicacies  imaginable." 

Saxon  laughed  heartily,  ponred  some  daret  into  a 
tombler,  and  put  ont  bis  band  for  the  water-bottle. 

"  Yon  are  not  going  to  mix  that  ChS.teau  Margaux!" 
cried  Mr.  Trefalden. 

"Why  not?" 

"Becanse  it  is  sacrilege  to  spoil  the  fiavour." 

"But  I  am  thirsty." 

"So  mach  the  better.  Your  palate  is  all  the  more 
snsceptible.     Try  the  first  glass  pure,  at  all  events." 

Saxon  submitted,  and  emptied  bis  glass  at  a 
draught. 

"That  ü  delicious,"  said  ha 

"You  reaUy  think  so?" 
^Unquesüonably." 
'You  prefer  it  to  the  vin  ordinaire?" 

"I  do,  indeed." 

Mr.  Trefalden  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaetion. 

^^AMonsr^  said  he.  ^^Then  there  is  some  litüe  hope 
for  jon,  Saxon,  after  all." 

"But  — " 

"But  what?" 

Saxon  bloshed  and  hesitated. 

^^But  I  am  not  sure,"  said  he,  "that  I  prefer  it  to 
the  ym  d'Asti." 

Mr.  Trefalden  leaned  back  in  bis  chair  and  groaned 
aload. 

"Fm  sure  Fm  very  sony,"  laughed  Saxon,  with  a 
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oomic  look,  half  sliy,  half  penitent.  ''But  —  bnt  it 
isn't  my  fault,  is  it?" 

Before  Mr.  Trefalden  conld  reply  to  this  appeal, 
there  was  a  rastling  of  silk,  and  a  sound  of  voices  in 
the  corridor,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  entered  the 
salon,  conversing  eamestly.  Seeing  others  in  the  room, 
they  checked  themselves.  In  the  same  instant  Mr.  Tre- 
falden, who  sat  pardy  tumed  towards  the  door,  rose 
and  exclaimed: 

''Mademoiselle  Colonna!" 

The  lady  pnt  out  her  hand. 

"You  here,  Mr.  Trefalden?"  said  she.  "P«A-tf  «tw, 
you  remember  Mr.  Trefalden?" 

The  gentleman,  who  held  his  hat  in  one  hand  and 
a  bnndle  of  letters  and  papers  in  the  other,  bowed 
somewhat  distantly,  and  said  he  beHeved  he  had  had 
the  pleasnre  of  meeting  Mr.  Trefalden  before. 

"Yes,  at  Castletowers ,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

The  genüeman's  dark  face  lighted  up  instanüy, 
and,  laying  his  hat  aside,  he  also  advanced  to  shake 
hands. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  remember  that 
you  were  a  friend  of  Lord  Castletowers.  Have  you 
Seen  him  lately?  I  hope  you  are  welL  This  is  a  charm- 
ing  spot  Have  you  been  here  long?  We  have  only 
this  moment  arrived." 

He  asked  questions  without  waiting  for  replies,  and 
spoke  hurriedly  and  abstractedly,  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  busy  elsewhere  all  the  time.  Both  his  accent  and 
his  daughter^s  were  slightly  foreign,  but  his  was  more 
foreign  than  her^s. 

"I  only  came  yesterday,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden, 
"and  I  propose  to  stay  here  for  a  week  or  two.     May 
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one  yentnre  to  hope  that  you  are  about  to  do  die 
same?" 

The  jomrg  ladj  shook  her  head.  Her  father  had 
abready  moved  away  to  the  opposite  aide  of  the  room, 
and  was  exaTniniiig  his  letters. 

"We  are  only  waiting  to  breakfast  while  our  vet- 
tnrino  feeds  his  horses,"  said  she;  '^and  we  hope  to 
leach  Ghur  in  time  for  the  midday  train." 

^^A  Short  sojonm,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 

"Yes;  I  am  sorry  for  it  We  have  travelled  by 
this  road  very  often,  and  always  in  haste.  The  place, 
I  am  snre,  wonld  repay  investigation.  It  is  very 
beaatifoL*' 

^'You  come  from  Italy,  I  snppose?" 

"Yes,  from  Mikn." 

'^And  are,  of  course,  as  devoted  as  eyer  to  the 
good  cause?'' 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  fiash  and  dilate  as  she  lifted 
them  saddenly  npon  her  interrogator. 

*'You  know,  Hr.  Trefalden,''  said  she,  "that  we 
Hve  for  no  other.  But  why  do  you  call  it  the  'good' 
cause?  You  have  never  joined  us  —  you  have  never 
helped  us.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  deemed  it  a  good 
cause." 

^'Then  you  did  me  injustice,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
with  an  unembarrassed  smüe.  "The  Uberty  and  unity 
of  a  great  people  must  be  a  good  cause.  I  should 
blush  for  my  opinions  if  I  did  not  think  so." 

"Then  why  not  give  us  the  support  of  your 
uame?" 

"Because,  my  dear  madam,  it  would  bring  no  sup- 
port with  it  I  am  an  obscure  man.  I  have  neither 
wealtb  nor  influence." 

6» 
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"Even  if  that  were  so,  it  would  be  of  little  im- 
portance,"  said  Mademoiselle  Colonna,  eagerly.  "Every 
volunteer  is  precious  —  even  the  humblest  and  weakest. 
But  yon  are  neitber,  Mr.  Tre&lden.  You  are  far  from 
being  an  obscore  man.  Yon  are  a  very  brilliant  man 
—  nay,  I  mean  no  compliment.  I  only  repeat  wbat  I 
have  often  beard.  I  know  that  yon  bave  talent,  and 
I  am  sure  yon  are  not  witbont  influence.  Yon  wonld 
be  a  most  welcome  accession  to  onr  sta£P." 

"Indeed,  Mademoiselle  Colonna,  you  over-estimate 
me  in  every  way." 

"I  do  not  think  so." 

"I  ongbt  also  to  teil  you  that  I  am  a  very  busy 
man.  My  wbole  life  is  absorbed  by  my  professional 
duties." 

"It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  good  deeds,*' 
replied  tbe  lady. 

"I  fear,  not  always." 

'^Mtfin,  we  are  not  exacting.  To  those  friends 
wbo  can  give  us  but  tbeir  names  and  their  sympathies, 
we  are  grateful.  You  will  be  one  of  those,  I  am  sure." 

"It  is  better  to  give  nothing,  than  to  give  that 
which  is  worthless,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 

Mademoiselle  Colonna  met  this  reply  with  a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip,  and  another  flash  of  her  magnificent 
eyes. 

"Those  wbo  are  not  for  Italy,  are  against  her,  Mr. 
Trefalden,"  she  said,  coldly,  and  tumed  away. 

The  lawyer  recovered  bis  position  with  porfect  tact. 

"I  cannot  allow  Mademoiselle  Colonna  to  mistake 
me  a  second  time,"  he  said.  "If  she  does  me  the 
bonour  to  value  my  poor  name  at  more  than  its  worth^ 
I  can  but  place  it  at  her  disposal."- 
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''Are  70a  sincere?"  ahe  said,  quickly. 

"Undoubtedlj," 

''You  permit  us  the  use  of  your  name?" 

Mr.  Trd£ftlden  smiled,  and  bent  bis  bead. 

'^Thanks  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  cause." 

**But,  signora " 

"But  wbat?" 

"You  will  forgive  me  if  I  desire  to  know  in  wbat 
nianner  you  propose  to  make  my  name  serviceable?" 

^*I  sball  enter  it  on  our  general  committee  list" 

"Iß  tbat  all?" 

"All  —  neitber  more  nor  less." 

Mr.  Trefalden^s  face  sbowed  neitber  satisfaction  nor 
dissatisfaction.  It  was  perfectly  placid  and  indifferent, 
like  bis  smile.  Mademoiselle  Golonna  looked  at  bim 
as  if  sbe  would  read  bim  tbrougb;  but  sbe  could  do 
nothing  of  tbe  kind. 

"If  you  repent  of  tbe  permission  you  bave  granted," 
sbe  began,  "or  object  to  tbe  publicity  of — — " 

"No,  no,"  interposed  tbe  lawyer,  witb  a  little  de- 
precatoiy  raising  of  tbe  band,  "not  at  alL  It  gives  me 
mach  pleasuxe." 

"If,  tben,  on  tbe  contraiy,  you  cboose  at  any  time 
to  fiiTour  ns  witb  more  active  aid,"  continued  sbe, 
*'yon  need  only  write  to  my  fiatber,  or  Lord  Castle- 
(owers,  or,  indeed,  any  of  tbe  bonorary  secretaries, 
and  your  co-operation  will  meet  witb  grateful  and  im- 
mediate  acceptance.  Till  tben,  no  demand  will  be  made 
npon  your  time  or  pa^ence." 

Mr.  Trefalden  bowed. 

"Have  you  many  such  drones  in  your  bive,  signora? " 
asked  be. 

"Hundreds." 
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'^ßot  they  only  cm  be  incmnbmicQS.** 

''Qmte  the  contnuy.  Tli^  «re  of  eonsiderable 
yahie.  Th^  names  give  weig^  to  oor  esnse  in  the 
ejes  of  the  worid;  snd  Üie  piinted  fisCs  whidi  contain 
ihem  fiBd  dudr  way  into  eveiy  eomt  «id  «.bmet  in 
Eiirope.     For  instsnee,  I  haTe  here  a  paper ^ 

She  pamed,  gianced  towards  Saxon,  and  dropping 
her  voice  almost  to  a  whiqier,  said  — 

"Tour  goide,  I  soppose?  Does  he  nndentand 
Engliflh?'' 

"Perfeetlj,'^  leplied  Mr.  TrefiJden,  answeiing  the 
second  qnestion,  and  taking  no  notioe  of  the  first  ^'Aa 
▼eil  tM  you,  or  myself." 

*'Diof  HaTe  I  said  too  mach?  Is  he  safe?" 

*^1  wonld  answer  for  him  with  my  head,  if  even 

he  had  nnderstood  the  pnrport  of  oor  conversation  

which  he  haa  not  done.*' 

"How  can  you  be  sure  of  that?'* 

**Because  he  10  a  wild  monntaineer,  and  knows  no 
more  of  politics  than  you,  Signora  Colonna,  know  of 
the  common  law  of  England." 

The  yonng  lady  took  a  folded  papor  firom  her  pocket, 
and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Tre&lden^s  hand. 

**Read  that/*  she  said.  "It  is  from  Rome.  Yon 
are  aware,  of  course,  that  Sardinia ^" 

Her  voice  feil  again  to  a  whisper.  She  drew  the 
lawyer  away  to  her  faiher's  table,  spread  the  doccunent 
before  him,  and  proceeded  to  comment  npon  its  Contents. 
Th]«  she  did  with  great  eamestness  and  animation,  bnt 
in  a  tone  of  voice  andible  only  to  her  listener.  Mr. 
Trefalden  was  all  attention.  Signor  Colonna,  bis  thin  . 
haüds  twisted  in  bis  hair,  and  bis  elbows  resting  on  J 
the  table,  reraained  absorbed  in  bis  papers.     Saxon, 
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who  had  not  presnined  to  lift  Mb  eyes  from  his  plate 
while  the  ladj  stood  near  him,  ventored  to  glance  now 
and  then  towards  the  group  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room.  Haying  looked  once,  he  looked  again,  and 
could  not  forbear  from  looking.  It  was  not  at  all 
Strange  that  he  should  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  wonld 
have  been  stränge  if  he  had  done  otherwise;  for  Saxon 
Trefalden  was  gifted  with  a  profonnd,  almost  a  religions, 
sense  of  beanty,  and  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  any- 
thing  so  beantifdl  as  Olimpia  Colonna. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Olimpia  Colonmu 

Saxon  Tbefalden  did  not  fall  in  love  at  first  sight, 
as  Palamon  feil  in  love  with  Emelie,  Walking  in  the 
garden  "fall  of  braunches  grene.*'  His  heart  beat  none 
the  faster,  his  cheek  grew  none  the  brighter,  or  the 
paler,  for  that  stolen  contemplation.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  only  admired  her  -^  admired  her,  and 
wondered  at  her,  and  ddighted  to  look  npon  her;  jnst 
as  he  wonld  have  admired,  and  wondered  at,  and 
looked  npon  a  gorgeons  snnrise  among  his  own  native 
Alps,  or  a  splendid  meteor  in  a  snmmer  sky.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  analyse  her  featores.  He  conld  not 
have  described  her  to  save  his  life.  He  had  no  idea 
whether  her  wondrons  eyes  were  brown  or  black;  or 
whether  it  was  to  them,  or  to  the  perfect  mouth  beneath, 
that  her  smile  owed  the  magic  of  its  sweetness.  He 
had  not  the  faintest  sospidon  that  her  hair  was  of  the 
same  hne  and  textore  as  the  world-famed  locks  of 
Luerezia  Borgia-,  he  only  saw  that  it  was  tossed  back 


firom  Ler  brow  like  a  cloud  of  bumt  gold,  crisp  and 
wavy,  and  gatbered  into  a  Coronet  that  a  qneen  migbt 
bave  envied.  He  knew  not  bow  scornfully  ber  lip 
oould  oorl,  and  ber  delicate  nostrils  quivBr;  but  be 
coold  not  belp  seeing  bow  tbere  was  sometbing  bangbty 
in  tbe  yery  nndulations  of  ber  tall  and  Blender  form, 
and  sometbing  imperial  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  ber  bean^. 
In  sbort,  Saxon  was  no  connoisseur  of  female  loveliness. 
Tbe  women  of  tbe  Grisons  are  among  tbe  bomeliest  of 
tbeir  race,  and  tili  now  be  bad  seen  no  otbers.  A 
really  graceful,  bandsome,  bigbly-bred  woman  was  a 
pbenomenon  in  bis  eyes,  and  be  looked  upon  ber  with 
mucb  tbe  same  kind  of  deligbtful  awe  tbat  one  er- 
periences  on  first  bebolding  tbe  sea,  or  tbe  sontbem 
Stars.  Indeed,  bad  Mademoiselle  Colonna  been  only  a 
fine  Portrait  by  Titian,  or  a  marble  divinity  by  PbidiaSy 
be  could  bardly  bave  admired  ber  witb  a  more  dispaB- 
sionate  and  simple  wonder. 

Presently  Mx,  Trefalden  came  back  to  bis  breakfast, 
leaving  Signor  Colonna  and  bis  daugbter  to  tbeirs.  He 
resnmed  bis  seat  in  silence.  He  looked  grave.  He 
pasbed  bis  plate  aside  witb  tbe  air  of  one  whose 
tbougbts  are  too  busy  for  banger.  Tben  be  looked  at 
Saxon;  bat  Saxon's  eyes  were  wandering  to  tbe  fartber 
end  of  tbe  salon,  and  be  knew  nothing  of  tbe  close 
and  serioas  scratiny  to  wbicb  be  was  being  sabjected. 
Tbe  yoang  man  woald,  perbaps,  bave  been  somewbat 
Startled  bad  be  sarprised  tbat  expression  upon  bis  cou- 
sin's  face;  and  even  more  pnzzled  tban  staxtled  by  tbe 
Strange,  flitting,  cynical  smile  into  wbicb  it  gradually 
faded. 

*'Come,  Saxon,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  ^^  we  mnst  finisb 
tbis  botüe  of  Cb&teaa  Margaax  before  we  go." 
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Saxon  sbook  his  head. 

"You  have  had  onlj  one  glass,"  remonstrated  his 
coQsin. 

^^Thank  yoa,  I  do  not  wish  for  more/' 

"Then  you  don't  really  like  it,  after  all?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  but  I  am  no  longer  thirsty.  See  —  I 
have  almost  emptied  the  water-bottle." 

Mr.  Trefalden  sbrugged  bis  Shoulders. 

"We  are  told,"  said  he,  *^that  prini»yal  man  passed 
througb  tbree  preliminary  stages  before  be  reacbed  tbe 
era  of  civilisation  —  namely,  tbe  stone  period,  tbe  iron 
periody  and  tbe  bronze.  You,  my  dear  Saxon,  are  still 
in  the  stone  period;  and  Heaven  only  knows  bow  long 
you  migbt  have  stayed  there,  if  I  had  not  come  to 
your  aid!    It  is  my  mission  to  civilise  you." 

Saxon  laughed  aloud.  It  was  bis  way  to  laugb  on 
the  smallest  provocation,  like  a  joyous  cbild;  whicb, 
in  Mr.  Trefalden's  eyes,  was  anoäier  proof  of  barbari- 
anism. 

'^Ciyilise  me,  as  much  as  you  please,  cousin  Wil- 
liam," be  Said:  "but  don^t  ask  me  to  drink  witbout 
tbirst,  or  eat  witbout  hunger." 

Mr.  TreMden  glanced  uneasily  towards  the  other 
table,  wbere  tbe  fatber  and  daughter  were  breakfasting 
side  by  side,  and  conversing  softly  in  Italian.  Perbaps 
he  did  not  wish  them  to  bear  Saxon  call  bim  "cousin." 
At  all  events,  be  rose  abruptly,  and  said — 

^'Come  —  shall  we  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden 
before  starting?" 

Bat  just  as  tbey  were  leaving  the  room,  Mademoi- 
selle  Colonna  rose  and  followed  them. 

"Mr.  Trefalden,"  she  said  eagerly,  "Mr.  Trefalden 
— •  we  found  letters  awaiting  us  at  ihis  place,  one  of 
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which  demands  an  immediate  answer.  This  answer 
must  be  conveyed  to  a  certain  spot,  by  a  trasty  ines- 
senger. It  may  not,  for  varions  reasons,  be  sent 
through  the  post  Can  70U  help  me?  Do  jon  know  of 
any  person  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  employ?" 

^'Indeed  I  do  not/'  replied  die  lawyer.  *'I  am  as 
great  a  stranger  in  Beichenau  as  yourself.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  landlord  can  teil  you ^" 

"No,  no,"  interrapted  she.  "It  will  not  be  prudent 
to  consolt  him." 

"Tben  I  fear  I  am  powerless" 

"It  —  it  is  not  very  fax,"  hesitated  the  lady.  "He 
wonld  only  have  to  go  about  a  nule  beyond  Thusis,  on 
the  Splügen  road." 

"If  I  were  not  a  man  of  law,  Hademoiselle 
Colonna,'^  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  with  his  blandest  smile, 
"1  would  myself  volunteer  to  be  your  envoy ;  but ^" 

"But  you  have  given  ns  your  name,  Mr.  Tre- 
falden, and  can  do  no  more.  I  nnderstand  that.  I 
nnderstood  it  from  the  first.  I  am  only  sorry  to  have 
troubled  you." 

"And  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not  troubled  me.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  of  more  service^" 

Wherewith  Mr.  Trefalden  bowed  to  Mademoiselle 
Colonna,  made  a  sign  to  his  cousin  to  foUow  him,  and 
left  the  room.  But  Saxon  lingered,  blushing  and  irre- 
solute, and  tumed  to  the  lady  instead. 

"I  can  take  the  letter,"  he  said,  shyly. 

Mademoiselle  Colonna  pansed,  looked  straight  into 
his  eyes,  and  said 

"It  is  an  important  letter.     Can  I  trust  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Can  I  rely  upon  you  to  give  it  into  no  other 
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lumds  than  those  of  the  person  whom  I  shall  describe 
to  you?" 

"Tes." 

*'If  anjone  eise  shonld  try  to  take  it  trom  yon, 
what  would  you  do?" 

"If  a  man  tried  to  take  it  from  me  by  force/' 
replied  Saxon,  langhingly,  ^^I  shonld  knock  him 
down. ' 

'^Bnt  if  be  were  stronger  tban  yon;  or  if  there  were 
several?" 

He  stopped  to  consider. 

"I  —  I  think  I  sbonld  take  it  ont,  as  if  I  were 
going  to  give  it  np,"  said  be,  ^^and  I  wonld  swal- 
low  it" 

"Good." 

Mademoiselle  Colonna  pansed  again,  and  again 
looked  at  bim  steadfastly. 

*'Did  yon  bear  all  that  I  said  about  this  letter  jnst 
now  to  Mr.  Trefalden?''  sbe  said. 

"Every  word  of  it" 

"Yon  know  tbat  yon  mnst  not  repeat  it?" 

"I  snppose  so." 

''And  yon  know  that  to  convey  this  letter  may 
be — ^thongb  it  is  very  nnlikely  —  a  service  of  some 
Htde  danger?" 

''I  did  not  know  tbat;  bnt  I  knew  it  was  a  service 
of  responsibiHty." 

"Well,  then,  are  you  eqnally  willing  to  go?" 

"Of  course.     Why  not?" 

Mademoiselle  Colonna  smiled,  bnt  somewbat  donbt- 
fiilly. 

"I  do  not  donbt  yonr  conrage,"  sbe  said;  "bnt  bow 
am  I  to  know  that  you  will  not  betray  my  confidence?" 
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Sazon  coloared  np  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and 
drew  back  a  step. 

"You  must  not  give  me  the  letter/'  said  he,  ^'if 
you  are  afraid  to  trost  me.  I  can  011I7  promise  to  de- 
liver  it,  and  be  silent." 

Signor  Colonna  rose  snddenly,  and  joined  them. 
He  bad  bis  pnrse  in  bis  band. 

^^Will  yon  swear  tbiB,  yonng  man?"  be  asked. 
"WiU  yon  swear  tbis?" 

"No,"  Said  Sazon,  prondly,  "1  will  not  swear 
it.  It  is  forbidden  to  take  God^s  name  for  trifles.  I 
will  give  you  my  word  of  bononr,  bnt  I  will  not  take 
an  oatb." 

^^Hnmpb!  wbat  reward  do  yon  expect?" 

"Reward?  Wbat  do  yon  mean?" 

"Will  twenty  francs  satisfy  yon?" 

Saxon  drew  back  anotber  step.  He  looked  from 
Signor  Colonna  to  bis  daugbter,  and  from  tbe  lady's 
face  to  tbe  gentleman^s. 

"Money!"  be  faltered.     "Yon  offer  me  money?" 

"Is  it  not  enoogb?" 

Barbarian  as  be  was,  Sazon  was  qnite  snfficiently 
civilised  to  writbe  nnder  tbe  sting  of  tbis  afiront  Tbe 
tears  started  to  bis  bonest  eyes.  It  was  tbe  first  bnmilia- 
tion  be  bad  known  in  bis  lifo,  and  be  feit  it  bitterly. 

"I  did  not  offer  to  carry  yonr  letter  for  bire,"  said 
be,  in  a  bnrried,  qnivering  voice.  "I  wonld  bave  gone 
twice  the  distance  to  —  to  please  and  serve  the  lady. 
Good  moming." 

And,  tuming  abnipdy  on  bis  heel,  the  yonng  man 
strode  ont  of  tbe  room. 

"Oh,  stay,  monsienr,  one  moment  —  one  moment 
onlyl"  cried  Mademoiselle  Colonna. 
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Bat  he  was  already  gone. 

"What  is  this?  Who  is  he?  What  does  it  all 
mean?^'  asked  Signor  Colonna,  impatientlj. 

'^It  means  that  we  have  committed  a  grievons 
error,"  replied  his  daughter.  "He  is  a  genüeman  — 
a  genüeman,  and  I  took  him  for  a  common  gtiide! 
Bnt  see,  there  he  goes,  throngh  the  garden  gate  —  go 
to  him;  pray  go  to  him,  and  apologise  in  my  name 
and  yonr  own." 

"But,  my  child,"  said  the  Italian,  nervously,  "how 
can  you  he  sure ?" 

"I  am  sore.  I  see  it  all  now  —  I  onght  to  have 
seen  it  from  the  first  Bat  look  yonder,  and  convince 
yoaraelf !  Mr.  Trefalden  has  taken  his  arm  —  they  go 
down  throagh  the  treesi  Pray  go  —  go  at  once,  or 
yon  will  he  too  late!'* 

Signor  Colonna  snatched  ap  his  hat  and  went  at 
once;  hat  he  was  too  late  for  all  that  The  garden 
was  a  very  perplexing  place.  It  helonged,  not  to  the 
hotel,  hat  to  the  Ch&teau  Planta  close  hy,  and  was  en- 
teied  hy  a  large^iron  gate,  some  few  yards  down  the 
read.  It  was  laid  oat  on  a  little  pictaresqae  peninsala 
joflt  at  Ihe  janction  of  the  Hinter  and  Vorder  Bhines, 
and  was  traversed  hy  all  kinds  of  winding  waiks,  some 
of  whidi  led  down  to  the  water  side,  some  ap  to  shady 
nooks,  or  hidden  sommer-hooses,  or  open  lawns  fragrant 
widi  yiolet9,  and  mosical  with  ever-playing  foantains. 
Up  and  down,  in  and  oat  of  these  paths,  Signor  Co- 
lonna wandered  for  nearly  half-an-hoar  withoat  meet- 
ing  a  living  soal,  or  hearing  any  soand  hat  the  rashing 
of  the  liverB  and  the  echoes  of  his  own  steps  on  the 
grayeL  Saxon  and  his  coasin  had  disappeared  as  at- 
terly  as  if  the  green  sward  had  opened  and  swallowed 
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them,  or  the  grey  fihine  had  swept  them  away  ia  its 
eddying  current 


CHAPTEE  X. 

Hentor  beglns  to  take  Telemaohiu  in  Huid. 

Pastor  Martin  never  closed  liis  eyes  in  aleep  that 
night  after  William  Trefalden  paid  Ms  first  yisit  at  the 
Chäteau  Botzherg.  Bis  anxieties  had  been  increasing 
and  xnoltiplying  of  late,  and  this  event  brought  them 
m  masse  to  the  snrface.  He  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
feel  relieved  or  embarrassed  by  the  airival  of  his  Lon- 
don kinsman.  Harassed  as  his  mind  had  been  for 
soine  time  past,  he  yet  dreaded  to  lay  the  sonree  of  his 
troubles  before  an  arbiter  who  might  teil  him  that  he 
had  aeted  unwisely.  Yet  here  was  the  arbiter,  dropped, 
as  it  were,  from  the  clouds;  and,  be  his  verdict  what 
it  might,  the  story  of  Saxon's  edncation  coold  not  be 
withheld  from  him.  The  good  priest  shronk  from  this 
confession.  It  was  troe  that  he  had  done  all  for  the 
best  It  was  also  trae  that  he  wonld  have  giveu  his 
own  life  to  make  that  boy  a  good  and  happy  man. 
And  yet  —  and  yet  there  remained  the  fatal  possibilily 
which  had  so  hannted  Hm  dnring  these  last  few 
months.  His  own  judgment  might  all  this  time  have 
been  at  fault;  and  the  fair  edifice  which  he  had  been 
building  np  with  such  love  and  devotion  for  the  last 
twenly  years  or  more,  might,  after  all,  haye  its  fonn- 
dations  in  the  sand.  This  was  a  terrible  thought,  and 
so  hard  to  bear  that  the  pastor  made  np  his  mind  to 
go  down  to  Beichenau  early  in  the  moming,  and  talk 
the  whole  matter  over  with  William  Trefalden,  before 
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he  and  Saxon  shotild  have  started  for  Chor.  When 
the  moming  came,  however,  a  goat  was  missing  &oni 
the  flock.  This  mifichance  threw  all  the  farm-work  out 
of  its  daily  course,  so  that  the  pastor  started  a  good 
half-hour  too  late,  qnite  expecting  to  find  them  both 
gone  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Adler. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Saxon  had  overtaken  his  cousin 
in  the  garden  of  the  Chätean  Planta. 

"Well,"  Said  Mr.  Trefalden,  "I  began  to  think  yon 
were  never  coming.     Take  a  cigar?" 

Saxon  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  smoke,  thank  yon,"  said  he  hnrriedly. 
«This  way." 

Mr.  Trefalden  noted  the  flnsh  npon  his  cheek, 
and  the  agitation  of  his  manner,  and  followed  in 
silence. 

The  yonng  man  plunged  down  a  labyrinth  of  nar- 
row  aide  walks,  tül  they  came  to  one  that  sloped  to 
the  water-side.  At  the  bottom  of  this  slope,  only  a 
wire  fenoe  and  a  slip  of  gravelly  bank  lay  between 
them  and  the  liver.  A  covered  bridge  spanned  the 
stream  a  few  yards  higher  np,  and  beyond  the  bridge 
lay  the  meadows  and  the  monntuns.  Saxon,  withont 
deigning  to  touch  the  wire  with  his  band,  sprang  lighüy 
over.  Mr.  Trefalden,  less  lightly,  and  more  leisnrely, 
followed  his  example.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  they 
had  both  passed  throngh  the  gloom  of  the  covered 
bridge,  and  emerged  into  the  sunshine  beyond.  Saxon 
at  onoe  strack  across  the  read,  and  took  the  field  path 
oppoflite. 

''Ib  this  the  way  to  Chnr?"  asked  Mr.  Trefalden, 
Bomewhat  abraptly. 

Saxon  Btar^,aud8topped. 
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''No,  indeed;'  he  replied.  ''I  —  I  had  foigotten. 
We  must  tarn  back." 

**Not  tili  I  have  finished  1117  cigar.  See  —  here 
is  an  old  pine-tnink,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
felled  on  puipose.  Let  ob  sit  and  chat  quietly  for 
half-an-hour." 

*^With  all  mj  heart,"  sud  Saxon.  So  tihey  sat 
down  side  hy  side,  far  enotigh  out  of  sight  or  hearing 
of  the  garden  in  which  Signor  Colonna  was  searching 
for  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

'^By  the  way,  Saxon,  what  kept  70a  so  long,  jnst 
now?"  Said  Mr.  Trefalden.  "Were  jou  flirdng  with 
the  fair  Olimpia?'' 

Saxon's  face  was  scarlet  in  an  instant 

"I  —  I  offered  to  cany  her  letter,''  he  replied,  con- 
fiisedl7. 

"The  dence  7on  didl  And  she  dedined?" 

**She  misonderstood  ine.'' 

"I  am  heartil7  glad  of  it  I  wonld  not  have  had 
70a  mixed  np  in  an7  of  the  Colonna  intrigaes  for  a 
trifle.     In  what  wa7  did  she  misnnderstand  70a?" 

Saxon  bit  bis  lip ,  and  the  colonr  which  had  nearly 
fiskded  irom  bis  face  came  back  again. 

"She  thought  I  wanted  to  be  paid  for  going,"  he 
Said,  relnctanil7. 

"Ofltered  70U  mone7,  in  short?" 

"Yes  —  that  is,  her  father  did  so." 

"And  what  did  70U  8a7?" 

"I  hardl7  know.  I  was  greaÜ7  vexed  —  more 
vexed,  perhaps,  than  I  onght  to  have  been.  I  left 
them,  at  all  events,  and  here  I  am." 

"Without  the  letter,  I  trust?" 

"Without  the  letter." 
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There  was  a  bnef  silenoe.  Mr.  Trefalden  looked 
down  thonghtfiilly,  and  a  faint  smile  flitted  over  Ins 
face.  Saxon  did  not  see  it  His  thoughts  were  bnsy 
elsewhere,  and  bis  ejea  were  also  bent  upon  the 
gvouad. 

^^I  am  sony  70a  don^t  join  me,"  9aid  Mr.  Tre&lden. 
*^ Smoking  is  a  social  art,  and  yon  sbonld  acquire  it" 

'^Tbe  art  la  easy  enongh,**;  said  Saxon.  "It  is  th^ 
taste  for  it  wbicb  is  diffienlt  of  acqnisition." 

"Then  you  have  tried  it?" 


"And  it  made  yon  giddy?" 

"Not  at  all;,  bat  it  gave  me  no  pleasnre." 

"That  was  becanse  yon  did  not  perseyere  long 
6D0ii|^  to  ezperienoe  the  delicions  dreaminess  that  — " 

"I  baye  no  desbre  to  feel  dreamy,"  intermpted 
Saxon.  "I  ahoold  detest  any  Sensation  that  lefb  my 
mind  less  aetive  than  nsual.  I  bad  as  soon  pnt  on 
fetten.'* 

Mr.  Trefalden  langhed  that  low,  pleasant  langb  of 
bis,  and  stretched  bimself  at  fall  lengtb  on  the  grass. 

"There  are  fetters,  and  fetters,"  said  he.  "Fetters 
of  gold,  and  fetters  of  flowers,  as  well  as  fetters  of 
ynlgar  iron." 

"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  know  any  of  tbe 
three,"  obserred  Saxon,  gravely. 

"You  bave  this  very  day  been  in  danger  of  the  two 
last,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden. 

"Consin,  yon  are  jesting." 

"Cousin,  I  am  doing  notbing  of  the  kind." 

Saxon*8  blue  eyes  opened  in  amazement 

"What  ean  yon  mean?"  said  he. 

"I  will  teil  you.     But  you  mnst  promise  to  listen 

Ualf  c  Million  of  Money.  L  7 
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patientlj,  for  mj  explanation  involyes  some  amonnt  of 
detail'' 

Saxon  bent  bis  head,  and  ihe  lawyer,  puffixig  lazily 
at  bis  cigar  from  tüne  to  time,  continned. 

*^Tbe  Colonna  family,"  said  be,  ''is,  as  of  coime 
yon  know  abready,  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  noblest  of 
tbe  princely  Boman  bouses.  Oinlio  Colonna,  wbom 
yon  saw  just  now  at  ibe  Adler,  is  a  scion  of  tbe  stock. 
He  bas  been  an  entbnaiast  all  bis  life.  In  bis  youtb 
be  married  for  love;  and,  for  ibe  last  twenty  or  tbirty 
years,  bas  devoted  bimself,  beart  and  soul,  to  Italian 
politics.  He  bas  written  more  pampblets  and  ripened 
more  plots  tban  any  man  in  Enrope.  He  is  at  tbe 
bottom  of  every  Italian  conspiracy.  He  is  at  tbe  bead 
of  eveiy  secret  society  tbat  bas  Italian  unity  for  its  ob« 
ject  He  is,  in  sbort,  a  bom  agitator;  and  bis  dangbter 
is  as  fanatical  as  bimself.  As  yon  saw  tbem  jnst  now^ 
80  tbey  are  always.  He  witb  bis  bead  foU  of  plots, 
and  lus  pockets  füll  of  pampblets  —  sbe  exercising 
all  ber  woman's  wit  and  energy  to  enlist  or  ntüise  an 
aUy." 

**I  nnderstand  now  wbat  sbe  meant  by  tbe  ^good 
cause,'"  observed  Saxon,  tbongbtfolly. 

*^Ay,  tbat's  tbe  backneyed  pbrase." 

Saxon  looked  np. 

'^Bnt  it  M  a  good  cause,"  said  be.  "It  is  tbe  liberty 
of  ber  country." 

Mr.  Trefalden  sbmggcd  bis  sbonlders. 

**Yes,  yes,  of  course  it  is,"  be  replied;  ''bat  one 
gets  weary  of  this  pampbleteering  and  plotting.  Figbting 
in  one  ibing,  Saxon,  and  intrigning,  anotber.  Besides, 
I  bäte  a  female  politician." 

"Sbe  is  very  beautifdl,"  said  Saxon. 
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*'She  ifl  beautifdl,  and  brüliant,  and  very  fascinat- 
ing;  and  she  knows  how  to  employ  her  power,  too. 
Those  eyes  of  Olimpia  Colonna^s  have  raised  more 
yolunte^rs  for  Italj  than  all  her  father^s  pampUets. 
Confess  now,  would  70U  have  been  so  ready  to  carry 
that  letter  this  moming,  if  the  lady  had  wom  blne 
spectacles  and  a  front?'' 

'^I  cannot  teil,  but  I  fear  not,'*  replied  the  yonng 
man,  langhingly.  "But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
fetters?'' 

^^Eyeatything.  Granted,  now,  that  the  fair  signora 
had  known  you  were  my  consin  — " 

^^I  suppose  she  took  me  for  your  servant,"  inter- 
posed  Sazon,  somewhat  bitterly. 

^' —  and  that  you  had  really  taken  charge  of  that 
paper  grenade,"  continned  Mr.  Trefalden,  "can  you 
not  gaess  what  the  results  might  have  been?  Well,  I 
can.  She  would  not  have  offered  you  money  —  not  a 
sou — bnt  she  would  have  smiled  upon  you,  and  given 
you  her  band  at  parting;  and  you  would  probably  have 
kissed  it  as  if  she  had  been  an  empress,  and  wordiipped 
her  as  if  she  were  a  divinity;  and  your  head,  my  dear 
Saxon,  would  have  been  as  irretrievably  tumed  as  the 
heads  of  the  false  prophets  in  Dante's  seventh  cirde." 

^^No,  that  it  would  not,"  said  Saxon,  hastily;  with 
hifl  face  all  on  fire  again  at  the  supposition.  *'And  be- 
sides,  the  false  prophets  were  in  the  eighth  cirde,  Cou- 
sin —  the  place,  you  know,  called  Malebolge." 

"True  —  the  eighth.  Thank  you.  Then  you 
would  have  placed  the  grenade  in  whichever  pocket 
lay  nearest  to  the  place  where  your  heart  used  to  be; 
and  yon  would  have  gone  to  the  world's  end  as  readily 
as  to  Thusia;  aad  havo  been  abjecüy  happy  to  wear 

7» 
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Mademoiselle  Coloima's  fettere  of  flowers  for  the  rest  of 
your  nataral  life." 

"Nay,  but  indeed  — " 

^*So  mucli  for  the  flowers/*  interrupted  Mr.  Tre- 
falden.  *'Now  for  the  iron.  Once  embarked  in  thia 
'good  cause,'  there  would  liave  been  no  hope  for  you 
in  the  fdtnre.  In  less  than  a  month,  70a  wonld  have 
been  affiliated  to  soxne  secret  society.  Dwelling  as  70a 
do,  on  the  high  road  to  Ital7,  70a  wonld  haye  been 
appointed  to  all  kinds  of  dangerons  Services;  and  the 
resnlt  of  the  whole  aShar  wonld  have  been  an  Anstrian 
dnngeon,  whence  not  even  Santa  Olimpia  herseif  wonld 
have  power  to  extricate  7on." 

^^A  vei7  pleasant  pictore,  and  vei7  well  painted/' 
Said  Saxon,  with  an  angry  qniver  of  the  lip;  "bnt  an 
error,  cotisin,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  shonld  have 
devoted  m7Belf  neither  to  the  lad7  nor  the  canse;  so 
7our  argument  falls  to  the  gronnd,  and  the  fetters 
along  with  it." 

Mr.  Trefalden  had  loo  mnch  tact  to  pnrsne  the  oon- 
yersation  further,  so  he  changed  the  snbject 

**Are  7on  fond  of  mnsic?"  he  asked. 

"Pas8ionatel7." 

"Do  7on  pla7  an7  instniment?" 

"I  pla7  a  little  on  onr  chapel  organ,  bat  yer7 
badly." 

"B7  ear,  I  snppose?" 

"Not  entirel7.  M7  father  leamed  mnsic  at  Geneya, 
in  his  7onth;  and  all  that  he  knows  he  has  tanght  me." 

"Whioh,  I  Buppose,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  "is  just 
enough  to  make  70a  wish  it  were  more?" 

"Predsety." 

"Haye  7on  a  good  organ  at.  the  chapel?" 
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*^No,  a  wretched  thing.  It  is  very  small,  very  old, 
and  sadly  out  of  repair.  Two  of  the  stops  are  qnite 
tweless,  and  there  are  bnt  five  altogether." 

'^A  wretched  thing,  indeed!  Can^t  you  get  a  new 
one?" 

^'I  fear  not.  Perhaps  when  Count  Planta  comes 
back  from  Italy  he  may  give  ns  one.  My  father  means 
to  mention  it  to  him,  at  all  events;  bat  then  the  count 
18  always  either  in  Naples  or  Paris.  He  may  not 
come  to  Beichenau  for  Üie  next  three  or  four  years.^* 

*'And  in  the  meanwhile,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  "the 
Organ  may  die  of  old  age,  and  become  altogether  dnmb.^^ 

"Qnite  true,"  replied  Saxon  with  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Trefalden  glanced  at  him  sharply,  and  a  silence 
of  some  moments  ensned. 

'^Don't  you  think,  Saxon/*  said  he,  at  length,  "that 
it  mnst  be  very  pleasant  to  be  rieh?" 

Saxon  looked  np  &om  bis  reverie,  and  smiled. 

"To  be  rieh?"  he  repeated. 

"Ay,  as  Count  Planta,  for  instance." 

"Are  you  serious,  cousin?" 

"Qoite  serious." 

"Then  I  think  it  cannot  be  pleasant  at  all." 

"Why  not!" 

"Because  wealth  is  power,  and  power  is  a  frightful 
temptation." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 

"And  a  frightful  responsibili^,  too." 

"Nonsense  again!" 

"AU  histoiy  proves  it,"  said  Saxon,  eamestly. 
Tiook  at  Athens  and  Borne  —  see  how  luxury  under- 
mined  the  liberty  of  the  one,  and  how  the  desire  of 
aggiaadifl^Diieat  — " 
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Mr.  Trefalden  laid  Ms  hand  langhingly  upon  the 
young  man's  month. 

^^Mj  dear  fellow/'  said  he,  ''you  talk  like  a  dass- 
book,  er  an  Exeter  Hall  lectnrer!  Wlio  cares  abont 
Borne  or  Athens  now?  One  wonld  think  you  were  a 
thousand  years  old,  at  the  veiy  least** 

"But— " 

"Bat  yonr  arguinents  are  very  trae,  and  classical, 
and  didactic  —  I  grant  all  that  Nevertheless  onr 
daQy  experience  proves  money  to  be  a  remarkably  agree- 
able  thiiög.  You,  I  think,  are  rather  proad  of  yonr 
poverty." 

"I  am  not  poor,'*  replied  Saxon.  '*I  have  all  that 
I  need.     An  emperor  can  have  no  more.'' 

"Humph!  Are  there  no  poor  in  Beichenaa?'' 

*^None  who  are  very  poor.  Kone  so  poor  as  the 
people  of  Embs.'' 

"Where  is  Embs?" 

"Abont  holf-way  on  the  road  to  Chnr.  It  is  a  Ro- 
man Gatholic  parish,  and  the  inhabitants  are  miserably 
sqoalid  and  icUe.'^ 

"I  remember  the  place.  I  passed  it  on  my  way 
here  yesterday.     It  looked  like  a  hotbed  of  fever.*^ 

"And  weÜ  it  might,"  replied  Saxon,  sadly.  "They 
had  it  terribly  last  autnmn." 

Mr.  Trefalden  faced  ronnd  suddenly,  leaning  on 
bis  elbow,  and  flnng  away  the  end  of  bis  cigar. 

"And  so  you  think,  young  man,''  said  he,  "that 
because  you  have  all  you  need,  money  would  be  of  no 
use  to  you!  Pray,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that 
these  fever-stricken  wretches  wanted  food,  medicine, 
and  clothing?" 

"We  —  we  did  what  we  could,  cousin,*'  replied 
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Saxon,  in  a  troabled  voice.  ''God  knows  it  was  veiy 
litde,  but '' 

"But  if  yon  had  been  a  rieh  man,  70a  coold  have 
done  ten  times  more.     Is  ihat  not  troe?^* 

"Too  true." 

^'Yonr  religion  enjoins  you  to  give  aims;  but  how 
are  yon  to  do  this  withont  money?** 

"One  may  do  good  works  withont  money,"  said 
Saxon. 

"In  a  veiy  limited  degree.  Not  one-tenth  part  as 
many  as  if  yon  had  plenty  of  it  Did  yon  never  look 
at  that  aide  of  the  qnestion,  Saxon?  Did  yon  never 
wish  to  be  rieh  for  Üie  sake  of  others?" 

"I  am  not  snre,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 
I  was  80  impressed  with  the  belief  that  money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil " 

"Pshawl  Things  are  good  or  evil  according  to 
the  nse  we  make  of  them.  A  knife  is  but  a  knife, 
whether  in  the  band  of  a  surgeon  or  an  assassin;  yet 
the  resnlt  is  considerably  different.  You  must  divest 
your  mind  of  these  fallacies,  Saxon.  They  are  un- 
worthy  of  yon!" 

Saxon  put  his  band  to  bis  brow  uneasily. 

"What  you  say  sounds  like  the  truth,"  said  he; 
"and  yet  —  and  yet  it  is  at  variance  with  the  precepts 
Qpon  which  I  have  relied  all  my  life.^* 

"Veiy  possibly,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden.  "Pre- 
cepta,  however,  are  bad  things  to  depend  upon.  They 
are  made  of  india-rubber,  and  will  Stretch  to  eover  any 
propofiition.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  yon  were  a 
rieh  man ^" 

"How  absurd!"  said  Saxon,  forcing  a  smile.  "  What 
is  the  ose  of  it?" 
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'^  We  will  see  what  might  hAve  been  the  ose  of  it. 
In  the  first  place  yon  would  have  Lad  good  insdiiction, 
and  have  become  an  accomplished  mnsidan.  Yon 
would  have  enriched  yonder  Htde  chnrch  witb  a  fine 
organ,  and  perhaps  have  rebnilt  the  chnrch  into  the 
bargain.  Yon  would  have  fumished  the  poor  sufferers 
of  Embs  with  a  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  have 
saved,  perhaps,  some  scores  of  human  Uves.  You 
would  have  been  able  to  Surround  your  uncle  with  oom- 
forts  in  bis  old  age.  You  could  have  gratified  your 
desire  of  visiting  !Rome,  Athens,  and  Jerusalem.  Yovl 
could  have  lined  tbe  old  ch&teau  from  top  to  bottom 
with  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  have  founded  a 
museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities  for  your  unde's  per- 
petual  delight     Finally " 

He  paused.     Saxon  looked  up. 

"Well,  Cousin,"  said  he;  "finally  what?" 

"Finally,  rieh  men  do  not  wear  grey  blouses  and 
leather  gaiters.  If  you  had  had  a  coat  like  mine  on. 
your  back  this  moming,  Saxon,  Mademoiselle  Colonna 
would  not  have  taken  you  for  a  common  peasant,  and 
Signor  Colonna  would  not  have  offered  you  money." 

Saxon  sprang  to  bis  feet  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Enough  of  would  be,  and  might  be!"  exclaimed 
he.  "Of  what  use  are  ihese  speculations?  I  am  not 
rieh,  and  I  never  shall  be  rieh;  so  it  is  idle  to  think 
of  it." 

"At  all  events,"  persisted  Mr.  Trefalden,  "you  ad- 
mit  the  desirableness  of  wealth?" 

"I  —  I  am  not  sure.  I  cannot  relinquish  an  old 
belief  so  hastily." 

"Not  even  in  favour  of  the  truth?" 
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**  I  äo  not  yet  know  that  it  is  the  truth.  My  mind 
needs  ftirther  evidence." 

**0f  what,  my  son?''  said  a  gentle  voice  dose  be- 
hind  hiin. 

It  was  the  pastor.  There  was  a  field  path  across 
those  very  zneadows  between  Botzberg  and  Reichenan, 
and  the  pine-tronk  where  the  consins  had  stayed  to  rest 
lay  withm  a  dozen  yards  of  its  eonrse. 

Saxon  nttered  a  joyons  exelamation. 

*^This  is  fortonateT'  cried  he.  "You  come  at  the 
nght  moment,  father,  to  jndge  our  argament" 

*^We  were  talking  of  riches,"  said  Mr.  Trefaldenj 
rising,  and  grasping  the  old  man's  outstretched  band. 
^'My  yonng  kinsman  here  preaches  the  langoage  of  an 
Aicadian,  and  declaims  against  the  precions  metals  like 
a  second  Timon.  I,  on  the  other  band,  have  been 
trying  to  convince  him  that  gold  has  a  very  bright 
gide,  indeed,  and  may  be  made  to  perform  a  good 
many  wise  of&ces.     What  say  you?" 

The  pastor  looked  distressed. 

^^The  qnestion  is  a  broad  one,"  said  he,  "and 
iheife  is  mnch  tmth  on  both  sides  of  it  Bat  we  can* 
not  discuss  it  now.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Cousin 
William.  I  have  hastened  down  £rom  Botzberg,  fear- 
ing  all  the  time  lest  I  shoold  miss  you.  Were  you  not 
going  to  Chur?** 

"We  were  going,  and  are  going,  by-and-by,"  re- 
plied  Hr.  IVefalden. 

*^Caa  you  spare  me  half-an-honr  befbre  y<m  start?^' 
The  whole  day,  if  you  please.'* 
Nay,  an  honr  will  be  more  than  enough.    Saxon, 
ibat  which  I  have  to  say  to  our  consin  is  not  for  thy 
ears.     60  np,  my  soDi  to  Tamins,  and  inquire  about 
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ihat  Indian  com-seed  that  farmer  Betssschel  promised 
US  last  week/* 

Sazon  looked  sorprised;  bnt  prepared  to  be  gone 
without  a  Word. 

^^Shall  I  cozne  back  here  afterwards?'^  he  asked. 

*'No.  It  would  be  better  to  await  thy  consni  at 
the  Adler." 

Saxon  coloured,  and  liesitated. 

"Conld  I  not  wait  at  the  chapel?"  said  he. 

"Ay,  at  the  chapel,  if  thon  wüt" 

So  the  yonng  man  waved  a  cheery  farewell,  and 
started  at  once  npon  his  nncle^s  errand.  Looking  back 
presenüy,  at  the  tum  of  the  path,  he  saw  them  sitting 
on  the  pine-trunk,  side  by  side,  already  in  eamest  con- 
versation.  He  saw  Mr.  Trefalden  shake  his  head.  He 
fancied  there  was  some  kind  of  tronble  in  the  cid 
xnan'^8  attitnde.  What  conld  his  nncle  have  to  say  to 
one  whom,  kinsman  thongh  he  was,  he  had  never  seen 
tili  the  previous  evening?  Why  this  mystery  abont 
their  conversation?  It  was  veiy  stränge.  Saxon  conld 
not  help  feeling  that  he  mnst  be  himself  concemed, 
somehow  or  another,  in  the  matter;  and  this  surmiflo 
added,  vagnely,  to  his  uneasiness. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

üp  at  the  Ohurch. 

Thrbb  honrs  later,  Saxon  was  sitting  alone  before 
the  Organ  in  the  litüe  chapel  on  the  hill.  One  band 
snpported  his  head,  the  other  rested  lisüessly  npon 
the  keys.  A  tattered  mass  of  Palestrina's  lay  open 
npon  the  mnsic  desk;  bat  Saxon^s  eyes  were  tnrned  to- 
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wards  the  door,  and  bis  thonghts  were  far  away.  He 
bad  been  playing,  balf  an  bour  or  an  bonr  ago,  and 
bad  fallen  since  then  into  a  long  and  anxions  train  of 
tbongbt  He  bad  even  forgotten  tbe  litüe  fair-baired 
nrcbin  wbo  acted  for  bim  ad  blower,  and  wbo  bad 
fallen  fest  iwleep  in  the  sunsbine  that  streamed  througb 
tbe  soutb  window  at  the  back  of  tbe  organ. 

It  was  a  piain,  white- wasbed,  brown-raftered  litde 
cbtiTcb,  with  a  row  of  deal  benches  on  eacb  side  of  tbe 
aisle,  and  a  pnlpit  to  matcb.  On  a  long  board 
SQspended  from  äie  roof  jnst  above  tbe  altar  was 
painted,  in  gandj  cbaracters  of  gold  and  scarlet,  a 
German  conplet  signifying,  "Wbere  Ood  is,  tbere  is 
liberfj.*'  Tbe  organ  was  of  old  dark  oak,  witb  ebony 
keys;  and  on  the  top  stood  a  battered  angel  with  a 
broken  trampet.  It  was  a  place  of  primitive  simplicity, 
and  no  kind  of  arcbitectoral  beauty.  Tbe  beanty  lay 
all  witbout,  among  the  Alps  and  pine  forests  that 
sbowed  bere  and  tbere  tiirongh  open  doors  and 
Windows. 

It  was  more  than  an  bour  past  midday  wben  Saxon 
Trefalden  sat  tbns  before  the  organ,  and  bis  coasin  bad 
not  yet  oome  to  daim  bis  Company.  His  thonghts 
were  bnsy,  and  bis  sool  was  disquieted  witbin  bim. 
Tbe  uneasiness  that  he  bad  feit  on  leaving  those  two 
to  their  solitary  Conference  bad  now  increased  tenfold. 
Why  was  he  exdaded  from  it?  And  why  sboold  bis 
nnde,  wbo  bad  never,  as  he  believed,  bidden  a  tbongbt 
from  bim  before,  keep  a  secret  from  bim  now? 

Then,  wbat  of  tbis  nnknown  kinsman,  William 
Trefalden,  of  London?  Did  Saxon  really  like  bim? 
The  qnestion  was  a  difficolt  one.  He  scarcely  knew 
bow  to  answer  it,  even  to  bimself.    He  thought  he 
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liked  his  ooiutin.  Nay,  he  feit  süie  —  ahnest  suie  — 
that  he  liked  hun.  Not,  perhaps»  quite  so  well  to-day 
as  yesterday.  Was  it  that  an  indefinite  sense  of  mis- 
trast mingled  with  the  liking?  No,  that  was  impos- 
sible.  His  generons  natore  revolted  at  the  thoaght 
Was  it  that  WiUiam  Trefalden's  opinions  were  so  new 
to  him,  and  went  so  far  to  onsetde  his  own  preconoeiyed 
notions  of  good  and  evil?  Or  was  it  that  he  was  him- 
self  somewhat  out  of  hnmonr  with  the  world  tbis  mom- 
ing  —  somewhat  less  contented  than  of  old?  The 
organ,  to  be  snre,  had  sonnded  more  wheezy  and  thin 
than  ever  to-day,  and  his  own  plajing  had  seemed 
domsier  than  usnal.  Besides,  that  matter  of  the 
twenly  francs  was  hard  to  forget  Well,  well,  he  cer- 
tainly  liked  his  coasin;  and  as  for  povertj,  why  he 
mnst  put  up  with  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  as  his 
father  and  unde  had  done  before  him.  Then,  with 
regard  to  Olimpia  Colonna  —  Pshaw!  were  she  fair 
as  Hden,  and  patriotic  as  CamiUa,  it  wonld  make  no 
difPerence  to  him.  Saxon  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
involnerable. 

At  this  point  of  bis  meditations,  a  shadow  fdl  upon 
the  threshold,  and  was  followed  by  the  snbstance  of 
William  Trefalden. 

^'I  am  ashamed,  Saxon,"  said  he,  "to  bare  kept 
yon  waiting  for  me  so  long.  Your  nnde  is  gone  home, 
and  I  snppose  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  Chur  to-day. 
Is  this  the  oi^an?" 

Saxon  bent  his  head  affirmatively. 

"So!  a  lombmng  old  box  of  pipes,  only  fit  for 
firewoodl  What  say  you?  Will  yon  present  the 
parish  with  a  new  one?" 
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• 

*^I  hope  the  parisk  will  not  have  to  wait  tili  I  do 
so/*  replied  Sazon,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"But  I  am  serions.  Will  jou  order  one  from 
Oeneva,  or  hare  it  brought  all  the  way  from  Paris?** 

** Cousin  William,  what  do  you  mean?**  faltered 
Saxon,  his  heart  beginning  to  beat  faster,  he  knew  not 
why. 

Mr.  Trefalden  laid  his  two  hands  on  the  yoong 
man's  Shoulders,  and,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face, 
r^lied:  — 

'^This  is  what  I  mean,  Saxon.  In  three  or.  foor 
weeks*  tune  you  will  be  a  rieh  man  —  a  very  rieh 
man  —  ten  times  richer  than  Gount  Planta,  or  any 
nobleman  here.*' 

"I  —  rieh  —  richer  than  —  I  do  not  understand 
youl"  Said  Saxon,  brokenly. 

'^It  is  the  absolute  truth." 

"But  my  uncle  — " 

"He  knows  it  He  has  known  it  since  before  you 
were  bom.  He  has  desired  me  to  teil  you  all  the  story 
of  your  inheritance." 

Saxon  put  his  band  to  his  forehead,  and  tumed  his 
face  away. 

"Not  just  yet  —  not  here,"  he  said,  in  an  agitated 
voiee.  "I  —  I  am  so  taken  by  surprise  —  almost 
tezrified.  Will  you  leave  me  for  a  few  minutes?  I 
will  come  out  to  you  presenüy  in  the  churchyard." 

"Oh,  certainly,*'  replied  Mr.  Trefalden,  and  tumed 
towards  the  door.  Saxon  sprang  after  him,  and  grasped 
bim  by  the  ann. 

"One  moment,**  exclaimed  he,  pointing  to  a  litde 
stone  tablet  let  into  die  church  wtdl  about  half  way 
between  the  organ  and  the  porch.     "Did  ike  know,  too?" 
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The  tablet  bore  the  name  of  Saxon  Trefidden,  and 
the  date  of  bis  deatL 

^*  Your  father  and  yonr  nnde  both  knew  it,''  xeplied 
Hr.  Trefalden,  gravelj.  ^^ThiB  fortnne  wonld  have 
been  bis  now,  üiBtead  of  yours,  if  he  had  lived  to 
Claim  it" 

Saxon  tnmed  away  with  a  deep  sob,  and  bis  coiuin 
went  ont  into  the  sonshine. 

Left  alone  in  the  little  dient  chnrch,  the  yonng 
man  covered  bis  face  with  bis  bands,  and  bnrst  into 
tean. 

'^God  belp  mel"  murmnred  he.  "Wbat  sball  I 
do?  I  am  80  joung,  so  Ignorant,  so  nnfit  to  bear  this 
bürden.  God  help  me,  and  goide  me  to  nse  these 
riches  rigbtljl" 

And  then  he  knelt  down  beside  the  little  oigan, 
and  prajed. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

On  the  Terraoe  at  CMtletowera. 

A  BROAD  gravelled  terrace  lying  due  east  and  west 
with  yaaes  of  massive  terra-cotta,  füll  of  glossy  ever- 
greens,  placed  at  regulär  intervals  along  Üie  verge  of 
the  broad  parapet  A  mighty  old  Elizabethan  mansion 
of  warm  red  brick,  Standing  back  in  a  deep  angle  of 
shade,  with  all  its  topmost  gables,  carved  scutcheons, 
and  gilded  vanes  glittering  to  the  moming  sun.  A 
fore-ground  of  ondnlating  park  traveraed  hy  a  noisy 
rivulet,  and  rieh  in  old  gnarled  oaks  planted  at  the 
time  of  the  Bestoration.  A  distance  of  blne  hills  and 
porple  common,  relieved  here  and  there  by  Stretches  of 
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fir  plantation  jutting  out  into  the  hazj  heath-land,  liko 
wooded  promontoiies  sloping  to  the  sea.  On  the  ter- 
raoe,  a  peacock  with  all  his  gorgeous  plnmage  dis- 
plajred;  a  lady  feeding  him  irom  her  own  white  hand; 
and  two  gentlemen  standing  bj.  The  time,  the  second 
day  of  April,  balmj,  Bunny,  redolent  of  the  violet  and 
the  thom.  The  county,  Suirey.  The  place,  Castle- 
towens. 

"How  you  flatter  that  bird,  Mademoiselle  Colonnal" 
Said  one  of  the  gentlemen;  a  tall,  soldierly  man,  with 
a  deep  sabre-scar  across  his  left  temple,  and  some  few 
grey  habrs  silvering  his  thick  monstache  and  beard. 
^^]^  disposition  was  always  a  perfeet  balance  between 
vanity  and  ill-natore,  bnt  since  your  advent,  the  brate 
has  become  more  insnfferable  than  ever.  Take  care! 
I  never  see  yoor  hand  so  near  his  beak  without  a 
shudder." 

''Fear  nothing  on  my  account,  Major  Vanghan," 
replied  the  lady;  "and  pray  do  not  be  unjost  to  Sarda- 
napalns.  He  is  q^oite  an  altered  bird;  and  as  gentle  as 
a  dove  —  with  me." 

''Ton  do  well  to  add  that  dailse,  my  dear  lady; 
for  we  can  all  bear  witness  to  the  way  in  which  his 
mi^esty  'takes  it  out'  in  Tidousness  when  you  are  not 
by.  He  flew  at  Gulnare  not  an  honr  ago,  down  by 
the  fiye  oaks  yonder;  and  I  believe,  i£  I  had  not 
chanced  to  be  within  hau,  and  if  the  mare  were  not 
the  most  self-possessed  beast  in  creation,  there  woold 
haye  been  batde,  murder,  and  sndden  death  between 
them." 

''Beally?  Ton  make  me  pronder  than  ever  of  my 
eonqnest." 

The  soldier  shrugged  his  Shoulders. 
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'^Psbawr*  Said  he,  "what  is  one  1>ar  on  the  medal, 
more  or  less,  to  the  h^ro  of  a  hundred  fields?" 

"Major  Vaughan,  you  are  complimentary/* 

"  Vanghan^s  pretty  speeches  always  smell  of  powder/' 
langhed  the  yotmger  gentleman,  who  was  leaning  against 
the  parapet  dose  by. 

"Bah!  que  veux-tu^  mon  eherf  A  man  can  no  moie 
shake  off  the  associations  of  twenty  years,  than  he  can 
shake  off  the  bronze  6om  hi8  skin  - 

Ton  may  break ,  yoa  may  min  ihe  vase  it  you  will , 
The  scent  of  the  barrack  will  hang  round  it  still/* 

Mademoiselle  Colonna  looked  np  qniekly,  still  feed- 
ing the  peacock  from  her  open  palm. 

"I  like  your  eompliment  the  better,  Major  Vaughan, 
for  what  Lord  Castletowers  calls  its  smell  of  powder," 
said  she.     "It  is  a  familiär  perAime  to  me,  remember." 

"I  don't  like  to  remember  it,"  muttered  the  soldier, 
pulling  thonghtfally  at  bis  moustache. 

"Nor  I,'*  said  Lord  Castletowers,  in  a  low  voiee. 

"Why  not,  pray?"  asked  the  Jady,  with  a 
heightened  colour.  "Is  it  not  the  incense  of  Italian 
liberty?" 

"Granted;  bnt  it  is  an  incense  so  powerfiil  that  fair 
ladies  do  well  to  smell  it  £rom  a  distance." 

"Not  when  they  can  be  of  service  in  the  temple, 
Major  Vanghan,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Colonna,  with 
one  of  her  prond  smiles.  "Bnt,  digressions  apart,  do 
yon  really  teil  me  that  Sardanapalns  attacked  Gkilnaie 
Vithout  Lj  kind  of  provocatio^' 

«I  do,  indeed." 

"It  is  Strange  that  he  shonld  be  so  savage." 

"It  is  still  more  stränge  that  he  sbould  be  so  do- 
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cOe!  I  belieye,  Mademoiselle  Colonnä,  tliat  you  are 
in  possessio!!  of  some  taming  secret  known  only  to 
yoniself." 

"Perhaps  I  am.  May  I  be  allowed  to  cite  you  as 
a  specimeD  of  my  success?^' 

Major  Yaughan  bowed  almost  to  the  ground. 

"Oh!  daugliter  of  the  sun  and  moon,"  said  he, 
"the  head  of  Öiy  slare  is  at  thy  disposal!" 

Startled  either  by  the  Majores  profound  salaam,  or 
by  the  sndden  pealing  of  the  bres^ast  bell,  Sardana- 
palns  threw  up  bis  head,  and  nttered  an  angry  soream. 
Mademoiselle  Colonna  withdrew  her  band  qnickly,  and 
flung  away  the  remainder  of  the  cake  with  which  she 
had  been  feeding  him.  Lord  Castletowers  saw  the 
gestnre,  and  sprang  to  her  side. 

"The  brüte  has  not  bitten  you?"  he  said  anxiously. 

She  had  already  wrapped  her  handkerchief  round 
her  band,  and  was  moving  slowly  towards  the  house, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened;  but  there  was  a  scarcely 
perceptible  quiver  in  the  smile  with  which  she  replied. 

"Very  slightly,  thank  you.  Don't  be  angry  with 
the  poor  bird.     He  meant  no  barm." 

"Meant!"  echoed  the  young  man,  fiercely.  "TU 
teach  him  to  know  what  he  means  in  future.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  see  the  extent  of  the  mischief?" 

"Nay,  it  is  nothing  —  a  mere  peck." 

Lord  Casüetowers  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
may,  as  he  stooped  to  take  something  from  the  ground. 
It  was  a  little  firagment  of  cake,  all  crimson  dyed. 

It  is  no  *pe(&'  that  has  done  this!"  he  exclaimed. 
For  pity^s  sake,  Olim  —  mademoiselle,  allow  me  to 
see  your  handT' 

Batfa  MilHon  of  Uonev.  L  8 
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'^Indeed  it  is  not  serioos;  but  lest  you  shotild  fancy 
it  worse  than  it  is  —  therel" 

The  blasb  with  wbich  sbe  began  faded  quite  away 
as  sbe  concladed,  and  left  ber  somewbat  paler  than 
usual.  She  arerted  ber  eyes.  Sbe  could  bear  the  pain 
bravely  enongb,  bat  not  the  sigbt 

"Wbat  is  the  matter?"  said  Major  Yaugban,  wbo 
bad  tumed  away  on  making  bis  salaam,  and  wbo  bad 
Seen  notbing  of  the  accident 

"That  Carrion  bird  bas  bitten  MademoiseUe  Co* 
lonna!"  replied  Lord  Casdetowers,  with  nnconcealed 
agitation.     '^  Bitten  ber  sererely.     See  thisT* 

The  pretty  litüe  delicate  palm  was  half  laid  open, 
bat  the  slender  fingers  did  not  even  tremble.  Major 
Yaaghan  ezamined  the  woond  with  the  keen  glance  of 
one  accastomed  to  such  matters. 

'^Hamph!  an  ugly  gash!"  said  he;  "bat  not  so  bad 
as  a  bayonet  thrast,  after  all.  J£  yoa  will  accompany 
me  indoors,  mademoiselle,  I  will  dress  it  for  you  in 
first-rate  style.  You  do  not  know  wbat  a  capital  snrgeon 

I  am.     Here,  Castletowers, sometbing  to  tie  up 

the  yoang  lady's  band,  in  the  meanwbile!'' 

Lord  Casüetowers  gave  bis  own  bandkerchief ,  and, 
taming  aside,  bastily  tbrast  Mademoiselle  Colonna's 
into  bis  breast-pocket  Her  eyes  were  still  averted; 
bat  a  dark  sbadow  came  apon  Major  Yaaghan^s  face. 

"A  thousand  tbanks,"  said  she,  smilingly,  wben 
the  bandage  was  adjasted. 

"Yoa  must  not  thank  me  tili  it  is  properly  dressed, 
mademoiselle,"  replied  he,  offeriug  ber  bis  arm.  ^'And 
now,  if  yoa  please,  we  will  find  oor  way  to  the  bouse- 
keeper's  room,  and  procare  all  tbat  is  necessary;  wbile 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  bad  better  go  and  ezplain  the 
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cause  of  this  delaj  to  Lady  Casdetowers.  I  know  she 
does  not  like  to  wait  for  breakfast." 

"Tme,  it  is  one  of  1x17  mother^s  peculiarities.  I 
will  do  the  work  of  propitiation.  As  for  Sardanapa- 
Ins  •  •  .  . 

"Sardanapalus  must  be  pardoned,"  interposed  Made- 
inoi3elle  Colonna. 

Lord  Gastletowers  shook  bis  bead. 

"Nay,  I  entreat." 

Bat  sbe  entreated  witb  tbe  air  of  an  empress. 

Tbe  young  man  lifted  bis  bat 

^'Tbe  prisoner  at  tbe  bar  was  condemned  to  deatb," 
Said  be,  conrteously;  "bat  since  tbe  qaeen  cbooses  to 
exerdse  ber  prerogative,  tbe  court  commutes  bis  sen- 
tenoe  to  solitüy  confinement  for  lifo  in  the  great  aviary 
at  the  end  of  Üie  Italian  garden.'' 

At  this  moment  tbe  breakfast  bell  sent  fortb  a 
second  damoroas  peal;  the  imperial  convict  attered 
another  dissonant  cry,  and  sailed  across  tbe  terrace  in 
all  bis  panoply  of  plamage;  and  tbe  trio  went  ap  to 
the  honse. 


CHAPTEB  XIIL 

The  Hoiue  of  Castletowers. 

Gebyasb  Lbopold  Wynnglyffe,  Earl  of  Casde- 
towexB,  was  tbe  fiftb  peer  of  bis  bouse,  and  die  last  of 
bis  name.  He  was  not  rieb;  bat  be  was  very  good- 
natored.  He  had  no  great  expeetations:  bat  be  was 
tolerably  derer,  tolerably  good-looking,  and  only 
twenty-seren  years  of  age.  His  prindples  were  soand ; 
bis  Frendi  accent  was  perfect;  be  had  made  one  svasr 

ö» 
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cessfnl  Speech  in  the  House,  and  lie  was  tinmamed. 
With  all  tliese  qnalifications,  and  bis  five  feet  eleven 
inches  to  boot,  it  is  not  snrprising  tbat  Lord  Castle- 
towers,  despite  bis  very  limited  means,  sbould  have 
found  bimself,  during  several  seasons,  the  object  of  a 
fair  amoont  of  matemal  manoenvring.  Tbat  he  was 
not  yet  giveu  over  to  the  spoilers  was  owing  to  no 
wisdom  of  bis  own,  and  to  no  absence  of  tbat  snscep- 
tibility  wbicb  flesh  (especiaUy  flesh  ander  thirty  years 
of  age)  is  beir  to.  On  the  contrary,  be  bad  been 
smitten,  as  the  pbrase  goes,  twice  or  tbrice;  bat  on 
eacb  of  tbese  occasions  bis  destiny,  and,  perbaps,  bis 
lady  motber,  bad  interposed  to  save  bim. 

The  young  Earl  adored  bis  motber.  Sbe  was  still 
beautifttl;  slender,  pale,  stately,  and  somewbat  above 
the  average  beigbt  of  women.  In  complexion  and 
featares  sbe  resembled  the  later  portraits  of  Marie  An- 
toinette;  bat  it  was  a  likeness  of  outline  and  coloaring 
only.  The  expression  was  totally  different  —  so  dif- 
ferent  tbat  it  appeared  sometimes  to  obliterate  the  re- 
semblance  altogetber.  The  sorrow,  the  sweetness,  the 
womanly  tendemess  of  tbat  poor  royal  face  were  all 
missing  from  the  serene  coantenance  of  Alethea, 
Coontess  of  Castletowers.  Sbe  looked  as  if  sbe  bad 
never  known  a  strong  emotion  in  her  life;  as  if  love 
and  bäte,  anguisb  and  terror,  woald  have  glanced  off 
from  her  like  arrows  £rom  a  marble  statae.  F^ond  as 
they  both  were,  the  very  pride  of  tbese  two  feces  bad 
notbing  in  common.  Tbat  of  the  qaeen  was  passionate, 
upon  the  lip;  tbat  of  the  coantess  shone  coldly  from 
the  eye.  Pride  was,  indeed,  the  dominant  principle  of 
her  being  —  the  pivot  upon  wbicb  her  every  thoaght, 
Word,  and  action  tamed,  She  bad  been  a  great  beiresg« 
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She  was  the  daugbter,  wife,  and  mother  of  an  Earl. 
She  was  of  the  ancient  line  of  Holme-Pierpoint;  and 
the  blood  of  the  Holme-Pierpoints  had  mingled  once 
with  that  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  twice  with  that  of 
the  Tudors.  The  Countess  of  Gastletowers  never  forgot 
these  things  for  a  moment.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  were 
even  absent  from  her  dreams.  Her  dignity,  her  grace, 
her  snavity  of  manner  were  perfect;  but  Üiey  were  all 
based  npon  her  pride,  like  that  royal  bower  of  which 
the  poet  dreamed:  — 


(t 


A  sanny  pleasare-dome ,  with  caves  of  Ice.** 


Lady  Castletowers  had  not  loved  her  husband;  but  she 
loved  her  son  as  mach  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  love  any- 
thing.  Thehusband  had  squandered  her  dower;  insulted 
her  by  open  neglect;  and  died  abroad,  overwhelmed  with 
debt  and  discredit,  within  the  fifbh  year  of  their  marriage. 
The  son  had  reverenced,  admired,  idolised  her  from  bis 
cradle.  He  had  nev^r  given  her  cause  for  one  momenfs 
anxiety  since  the  day  of  bis  birth.  As  a  little  child, 
he  thought  ber  the  most  noble  and  gracious  of  God's 
creatores:  as  he  grew  in  years,  bis  faith  in  her  re- 
mained  nndiminished,  and  bis  love  became  that  beauti- 
ful  love  which  mingles  the  chivalrous  respect  of  the 
man  with  the  tender  homage  of  the  son.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  whatever  waif  of  human 
weakness  had  fallen  to  her  ladyship^s  portion  should 
have  been  gamered  up  for  this  one  object.  While  he 
was  yet  very  young,  her  affection  for  him  was,  as  it 
were,  invested  at  Compound  interest,  and  left  to  accu- 
mnlate  tili  he  should  become  of  an  age  to  deserve  it; 
bat  as  he  arrired  at  manhood,  bis  lifo  became  identified 
with  her  own.     All  her  pride  and  ambition  centred  in 
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him.  He  must  many  well  —  that  is  to  say,  riddy 
and  noblj.  He  mnst  make  a  position  in  Üie  Upper 
Honse.  He  mnst  some  daj  be  a  cabinet  minister;  and 
he  must  get  that  step  in  the  peerage  which  the  Dnke 
of  York  had  once  solicited  for  bis  fother,  bat  which 
George  the  Fonrth  had  refased  to  grant  Lady  Castle- 
towers  had  set  her  heart  on  obtaining  these  things  for 
her  son,  but  above  all  eise  had  she  set  her  heart  npon 
the  last  She  woold  have  sold  ten  years  of  her  own 
life  to  see  the  marqnis's  Coronet  npon  bis  carriage 
panels.  When  the  clergyman  in  chnrch  put  np  that 
prayer,  towards  the  end  of  the  moming  service,  which 
implores  folfilment  for  the  desires  and  petitions  of  the 
congregation,  '*as  may  be  most  expedient  for  them/* 
Lady  Castletowers  invariably  reverted  in  the  silenoe  of 
her  thonghts  to  the  fonr  pearls  and  the  fonr  strawbexry 
leaves;  and  never  asked  herseif  if  there  conld  be  pro* 
fanity  in  the  prayer. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  yonng  Earl  accepted  all  this 
pride  and  ambition  for  the  pnrest  matemal  affection. 
He  did  not  care  in  the  least  abont  the  marqnisate;  he 
was  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  the  Upper 
Honse;  and  he  had  almost  made  np  bis  mind  that  ho 
wonld  not,  if  he  conld,  be  bnrdened  with  the  toils  and 
responsibilities  of  office.  But  he  wonld  not  have 
grieved  bis  mother  by  a  hint  of  these  heresies,  for  the 
universe.  He  even  blamed  himself  for  bis  own  want 
of  ambition,  and  soothed  bis  tronbled  conscienee  erery 
now  and  then  by  promising  himself  that  he  wonld  yery 
Boon  *'read  up'*  one  of  the  populär  financial  topics,  and 
make  another  speech  in  the  House. 

But  that  question  of  the  wealthy  marriage  was  to 
him  the  least  agreeable  of  all  bis  mother's  projects. 
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Thore  was  some  romance  in  the  yonng  man^s  disposi- 
tion,  and  he  conld  not  relish  the  thought  of  adding  to 
hiA  own  scanty  acres  by  means  of  bis  wife*s  dower.  He 
woold  bave  preferred  to  many  a  village  maiden  for 
love,  like  the  Lord  of  Bnrleigh;  or,  at  least,  to  bave 
feit  that  he  was  firee  to  love  Hke  the  Loid  of  Burleigb, 
if  he  chose. 

It  was  in  somewhat  of  Ibis  same  spirit  of  romance 
that  Lord  CasÜetowers  bad  associated  bimself  with  the 
Italian  caose.  He  bad,  or  fanded  that  he  bad,  a  demo- 
cratic  bias.  He  was  fond  of  qnoting  the  ezamples  of 
the  ckssie  repnblics;  he  bad  read  Sousseau's  ^'Contrat 
Social,^'  and  Oodwin's  "Political  Justice;''  and  he  bad 
a  genuine  English  batred  of  oppression,  wbatever  its 
form  OT  aspect.  Surrounded  as  he  bad  been  since  the 
bour  of  bis  birth  by  a  triple  rampart  of  conservatism, 
it  iB  possible  that  d^nocracy  possessed  for  this  young 
nobleman  somewhat  of  the  stimulative  charm  of  a  for- 
bidden  luxury.  He  oertainly  neyer  confided  the  füll 
extent  of  bis  republican  sympatbies  to  bis  lady  mother, 
and  he  would  bave  been  far  from  grateful  to  any 
officioos  Mend  who  bad  presented  her  with  a  verbatim 
report  of  certain  of  bis  most  entbusiastic  Speeches. 
Those  Speeches  were  delivered  at  meetings  beld  in  ob- 
score  lecture-halls  and  institntes  in  unaristocratic  parts 
of  London,  and  were  remarkably  good  speeches  of  their 
Idnd  —  vigorously  thought,  and  often  felicitously  ex- 
pressed; but  their  eloquence,  nevertbeless,  was  by  no 
means  calculated  ta  gratify  the  Countess  of  Castle- 
towers. 

On  all  questions  of  English  polity,  Lord  CasÜe- 
towers was  wbat  is  somewhat  vagüely  called  a  "liberal 
conservative;"  on  all  Italian  subjects,  a  tborougb-going 
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himnet  rouge.  He  would  no  more  have  adv^ocated  uni-' 
Versal  saffirage  in  his  own  country  than  he  would  have 
conntenanced  slaveiy  inVenetia;  bat  he  finnly  believed 
in  the  possible  regeneration  of  the  great  ßoman  re- 
public,  and  avowed  that  belief  with  unhesitating  enthn- 
siasm.  Besides,  his  old  College  tasies  and  associations 
were  yet  fresh  npon  him,  and  he  entertained  all  a 
yonng  man's  l^dmiration  for  the  Latin  heroes,  poets, 
and  historians.  Nor  were  his  sympathies  all  so  classi" 
cal  and  remote.  He  was  keenly  susceptible  to  those 
influences  which  beset  the  travelled  amateur  of  books 
and  art  He  had  loitered,  sketched,  and  dreanied  away 
more  than  one  winter  among  the  palaces  of  Florence 
and  Korne.  He  had  read  Petrarch,  and  Tasso,  and  the 
most  amusing  parts  of  Dante.  He  had  been  in  love, 
though  never,  perhaps,  very  deeply,  with  scores  of 
dark-eyed  Giuliettas  and  Biancas.  He  had  written  can- 
zonets  in  which  amore  rhymed  to  eore  in  the  orthodox 
fashion,  and  had  sang  them  by  moonlight  nnder  pic- 
toresque  balconies,  over  and  over  again,  in  many  a 
stately  old  Italian  city.  Above  all,  he  had  known 
Giulio  Golonna  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  had 
been,  as  it  were,  inoculated  with  Italian  patriotism  ere 
he  knew  what  patriotism  meant  Accustomed  to  regard 
Signor  Golonna  not  only  as  some  kind  of  distant 
cousin,  bnt  also  as  one  of  his  mother^s  most  frequent 
gaests,  he  had  accepted  all  his  opinions  with  the  un- 
qnestioning  faith  of  childhood.  He  had,  indeed,  listened 
to  the  magic  of  his  eloquence  long'  before  he  was  of  an 
age  to  nnderstand  its  force  and  purport,  and  had  be- 
come  insensibly  edacatod  in  the  love  and  reverence  of 
those  things  which  were  to  Giulio  Golonna  as  the  life 
of  his  life.     It  was,    therefore,    no   wonder   that  the 
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joang  Earl  ptoved,  as  be  grew  to  man's  estate,  a 
staunch  fiiend  to  the  Italian  cause.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Iie  made  enthnsiastic  Speeches  at  obscnre  meetmgs, 
tiansacted  a  vast  amount  of  really  liard  work  in  bis 
capacity  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  tbe  Central  Com- 
mittee,  and  believed  in  Giulio  Colonna  and  tbe  great 
Italian  repnblic  of  tbe  fdtnre,  witb  all  bis  beart  and 
sool. 

There  was,  in  reality,  no  blood  relationsbip  wbat^ 
ever  between  tbe  CasÜetowers  family  and  tbis  brancb 
of  tbe  Colonnas.  A  Miss  Holme-Pierrepoint  bad  mar- 
ried  a  Prince  Colonna  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years 
before;  bat  of  tbis  marriage  no  cbildren  bad  been 
bom.  A  pleasant  interconrse  bad  snbsisted,  bow- 
erer,  between  tbe  two  families  ever  since.  Tbe  Co^ 
lonnas,  down  to  tbe  tbird  and  fourtb  generation,  were 
royally  welcomed  at  tbe  grand  old  Surrey  mansion, 
wbenever  any  of  tbem  came  to  England.  Lady  CasÜe- 
towers and  ber  son  bad  once  spent  six  deligbtM  weeks 
of  villegiatora  at  Prince  Colonna^s  Alban  Villa;  and 
wben  tbe  young  Earl  was  in  Korne,  be  bad  been  tbe 
yeiy  life  and  soul  of  all  tbe  winter  entertainments 
given  at  tbat  stately  palazzo  wbicb  Stands  in  tbe  Corso 
at  the  comer  of  tbat  Piazza  di  Santissimi  Apostoli.  As 
for  Giulio  Colonna,  be  bad  been  Tin^me  du  maison 
ever  since  the  Hononrable  Aletbea  Pierrepoint  bad  ex- 
changed  ber  name  for  tbat  of  Castletowers  —  just  as 
be  bad  been  Tintime  du  matson  at  tbe  bouse  of  ber 
ladysbip^s  fatber.  He  was  one  of  tbe  very  few  wbom 
tbe  countess  really  valued,  and  wbom  sbe  condescended 
to  call  by  tbe  sacred  name  of  friend.  Perbaps  be  was 
tbe  only  person  upon  earth  whp  could  be  said  to  enjoy 
her  ladysbip's  confidence.    It  was  to  bim  tbat  sbe  bad 
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tnrned  for  help  in  her  matrimonial  troubles;  for  advice 
respecting  the  education  of  her  son;  for  sympatby 
when  any  of  her  ambitions  projects  failed  of  snccess. 
She  bad  known  bim,  indeed,  £rom  ber  girlbood.  Sbe 
admired  bis  great  and  varied  talents;  sbe  bad  perfect 
reliance  on  bis  probity  and  bononr;  and  sbe  respected 
bis  nobilily  of  birtb.  To  a  certain  extent  sbe  respected 
bis  patriotic  devotion  as  well;  tbougb,  it  is  ahnest 
needless  to  add,  sbe  was  wboUy  at  issne  witb  bim  on 
tbe  subject  of  republicanism. 

*'It  is  a  point,"  sbe  nsed  to  observe,  '^npon  wbich 
my  good  friend,  Signor  Colonna,  is  deaf,  I  grieve  to 
say,  alike  to  reason  and  good  taste.  He  bas  so  imbned 
bimself  witb  tbe  dassical  bistory  of  bis  coantry,  ibat 
be  can  no  longer  discriminate  between  tbe  necessities 
of  a  semibarbarons  race  and  tbose  of  a  bigbly  civilised 
people.  He  cannot  see  tbat  tbe  monarcbical  form  of 
govemment  is  precisely  tbat  wbicb  tbe  age  demands. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  bim.  I  bave  represented  tbe  matter 
to  bim,  over  and  over  again,  £rom  every  conceiyable 
point  of  view;  but  witb  unvaiying  ill  snccess.  I  am 
weary  of  trying  to  convince  a  man  who  sbnts  bis  ears 
to  conviction." 

And  wben  sbe  bad  said  tbis,  or  wprds  to  tbis  effect, 
Lady  Castletowers  would  sigb,  and  drop  tbe  sabject 
witb  tbe  air  of  one  wbo  bad  ezbansted  it  ntterly. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Hother  and  Son. 

"Latb,  and  alone,  Gervase?"  said  Lady  Castle- 
towers,  wiiii  cold  displeasure.  ^^The  breakfast  bell  rang 
ten  minutes  ago.     'V^iei-e  are  onr  guests?" 

"I  am  sony  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  mother," 
replied  the  Earl,  *'and  yon  will  be  sorry  for  the  cause. 
Sardanapalns  had  bitten  Miss  Colonna  in  the  band,  and 
Yanghan  has  gone  ronnd  witb  ber  to  Mrs.  Walker^s 
room  to  get  it  dressed.  I  always  said  ibat  confounded 
bird  wonld  do  miscbief  some  day.    Wbere^s  Colonna?" 

^^In  bis  room,  I  snppose,  and  deaf,  as  nsnal,  to  tbe 
belL     Is  Olimpia  mach  burt?" 

''Painfolly;  bnt,  of  conrse,  not  dangeronsly." 

"Tbere  is  no  necessity  for  my  presence?" 

^No  absolute  necessity,"  rejoined  tbe  yonng  Earl, 
witb  some  besitation,  and  a  little  empbasis. 

Tbe  Countess  seated  berself  at  the  breakfast  table, 
and  dismissed  tbe  senrant  in  attendance. 

^'I  am  glad,"  said  sbe,  *^of  a  few  moments  alone 
witb  yon,  Oervase.  How  long  does  Major  Vaugban 
propose  to  remain  witb  ns?" 

"I  reaUy  do  not  know.  He  bas  said  notbing 
abont  it,  and  I  fancy  bis  time  just  now  is  at  bis  own 
disposal." 

"I  tfaink  we  ougbt  to  do  sometbing  to  make  Casüe- 
towers  pleasant  to  bim  wbile  be  is  bere." 

*^I  was  intending  to  make  tbe  same  remark  to  you, 
my  dear  mother,"  replied  tbe  young  man.  "I  bave, 
indeed,  asked  some  men  £rom  town,  and  Iratber  tbink 
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Gliarley  BurgOTne  and  Edward  Brandon  may  be  down 
next  week;  but,  that  is  not  enougb.  Shall  we  give  a 
baU?" 

"Or  a  fßte  —  but  perhaps  the  Bummer  is  hardly 
sufficiently  advanced  for  a  fSte  at  present" 

^^And  then  a  f^te  is  so  confoundedlj  expansive!^' 
groaned  the  Earl.  ^^It  won't  be  so  bad  after  the  half* 
yearlj  rents  have  come  in;  bat  I  assure  you,  mother, 
I  was  shocked  when  I  looked  into  my  banker^s  book 
yesterday.  We  have  barely  a  couple  of  hundreds  to 
carry  us  throngh  up  to  Midsummer!" 

The  Countess  sighed ,  and  tapped  impatienüy 
on  the  edge  of  the  table  with  her  delicate,  jeweiled 
fingers. 

"It^s  a  miserable  thing  to  be  poor!"  ejaculated  the 
Earl. 

"My  poor  boy,  it  is  indeed!** 

"If  it  hadn^t  been  for  selling  those  two  farms  .  .  .^' 

"In  Order  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  which  yonr 
father^s  extravagance  entailed  upon  usl"  intemipted 
Lady  Castletowers,  bitterly. 

"If  it  hadn^t  been  for  paying  that  off,**  he  con* 
tinued,  "our  means  would  now  hare  been  so  com- 
fortablel  That  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  mother^ 
would  have  made  us  rieh/* 

" Comparatively  rieh,**  replied  the  Countess« 

"Well,  it*s  of  no  use  to  be  always  moaning,  like 
the  harbour  bar  in  E^gsley*s  poem,**  said  the  young 
man,  with  an  air  of  forced  gaiety.  "We  we  poor, 
dearest  mother,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it  In 
the  meanwhile,  let  us,  by  all  means,  give  some  kind 
of  entertainment  You  can  think  the  matter  over,  and 
whatever  you  decide  upon  is  sure  to  be  best  and  wisest 
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I  xnUBt  find  Üie  money,  someliow.     Perbaps  Trefalden 
coald  advance  me  a  hundred  or  two." 

*^Has  he  notlately  come  into  an  enormous  fortune?*' 
asked  the  Conntess,  abstractedly. 

**No,  not  onr  Trefalden,  but  some  member,  I  be- 
lieve,  of  bis  family.  I  don^t  know  the  stoiy,  but  I 
have  heard  it  is  something  very  romantic  However, 
Trefalden  himself  is  a  rieh  man  —  he^s  too  quiet  and 
clever  not  to  be  rieh.  At  all  events,  I  can  but  ask 
him." 

"I  don't  like  you  to  borrow  money,  Gervase,"  said 
Lady  CasÜetowers. 

"I  abhor  it  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word," 
repUed  her  son.  *^Bat  a  genüeman  may  draw  upon 
bis  lawyer  for  a  small  sum  without  scmple.  It  is  not 
at  all  the  same  thing." 

*^K  I  conld  but  see  you  well  married!"  sighed  the 
Coontess. 

Lord  Castletowers  shrugged  his  Shoulders. 

*^And  occupying  that  position  in  the  country  to 
wbick  your  birth  and  talents  entiüe  youl  I  was  talk- 
ing  about  you  the  other  day  to  the  Duke  of  Dorchester. 
He  seems  to  think  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  mi- 
niBiry  before  long;  and  then,  if  he,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  our  acquaintance,  get  into  office  —  nous  ver- 
roHsr 

*^  There  are  alwiaiys  so  many  ifs,"  said  Lord  CasÜe- 
towers, with  a  smile. 

"By  the  way,  Miss  Hatherton  —  the  rieh  Miss 
Hatherton  —  is  staying  at  Aylsham  Park.  Of  course, 
if  we  give  a  fite,  the  Walkingshaws  will  bring  her 
with  them.  It  is  said,  Gervase,  that  she  has  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  po\^ids." 
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^^Indeedr*  said  Lord  Gasüetowers,  indifferendy. 

^*And  slie  is  handsome.'* 

"Yes  —  she  is  handsome." 

The  Gountess  iooked  at  her  son.  The  Earl  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

**I  fancy,^'  said  Ükß  Gountess,  ^Hhat  Major  Vaughan 
is  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Olimpia.«' 

''To  —  to  Miss  Golonnal"  said  the  Earl,  with 
an  involnntary  catching  of  his  breath.     **Impo8sibler' 

"Why  impossible?" 

^^Becanse  Well,    perhaps  I  scaroely  know 

why;  but  it  seems  so  nnlikely." 

"Why  unlikely?"  pursued  the  Gountess,  coldly 
and  steadily. 

"Well  —  Vaughan  is  not  a  mariying  man  —  and 
he  has  no  private  means,  or  next  to  ncme,  besidea  his 
pay  —  and  —  and  then,  they  are  so  utterly  unsuited 
—  unsuited  in  every  way  —  in  tastes,  ages,  disposi- 
tions,  everythingr' 

The  young  man  spoke  hastily,  and  with  a  per- 
ceptibly  heightened  colour.  His  mother,  still  coldly 
observing  him,  went  on. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you,  G^rvase,^'  said  she,  "in 
any  one  of  your  objections.  I  believe  that  Major 
Yaughan  woiüd  quite  willingly  many,  if  Olimpia  were 
the  lady.  He  is  not  more  than  forty;  and  if  he  has 
only  a  few  hundreds  a  year  besides  his  pay,  he  is,  at 
all  events,  richer  than  Olimpia's  father,  Besides,  he 
is  a  gallant  officer;  and  if  all  that  Golonna  antidpates 
prove  really  true,  a  gallant  officer  would  be  worth 
more  than  a  mere  fortune,  just  now,  to  the  Italian 
cause/* 

The  Earl  still  stood  by  the  window,  lookiug  out 
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at  the  park  and  the  blue  hüls  far  away;  bat  made  no 
reply. 

^*He  has  said  nothing  to  joa  npon  the  sabject?" 
Said  Lady  Gasüetowers. 

"Nothing." 

'^Perhaps,  howeyer,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he 
woold  do  so." 

"Host  nnlikely,  I  should  say.  Bat  heraus  the 
letter-hag  —  and  here  come  sotgeon  and  padent" 

Lady  Gasüetowers  became  at  once  condolent  and 
sympathetic;  Hademoiselle  Oolonna  langhed  off  the  ac- 
eident  with  impatient  indifference;  Major  Vaaghan 
bowed  over  bis  hostess's  fair  band;  and  all  took  theur 
places  at  table. 

"A  bndgety  as  nsoal,  for  Colonna,"  said  Lord 
CastletowerSy  sorting  the  püe  of  letters  jast  tombled 
out  of  the  bag.  "One,  two,  three  billets,  redolent  of 
what  might  be  called  the  partim  da  boadoir,  for 
Vaaghan  —  also,  as  asaall  Two  letters,  my  dearest 
mothor,  for  yoa;  and  only  one  (a  square-shoaldered, 
roand-fisted,  blae-complexioned,  obstinate  looking  basi- 
nesB  docament)  for  myself.  A  pretty  thing  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  one's  letter  bag,  like  hope  at  the  bottom  of 
Pandora's  casket!" 

"It  hath  a  Bond-street  aspect,  Gasüetowers,  that 
affects  me  anpleasanüy,"  said  Major  Vaaghan,  firom 
whoee  brow  the  angry  flosh  wiüi  which  he  had  received 
bis  three  letters  and  swept  them  carelessly  on  one  side, 
had  not  yet  qaite  faded. 

"Say  rather  a  Ghancery-lane  aspect,"  replied  Üie 
yonngEarl,  breaking  the  seal  as  he  spoke;  "and  that's 
aa  madi  worse  than  Bond-street  as  Newgate  is  worse 
dian  the  Qaeen's  Bench." 
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*^Bond-street  and  Chancery-lane,  Newgate  and  the 
Queen's  Bench  I  *^  repeated  Mademoiselle  Colonna.  ^^  The 
Konversation  sonnds  very  awful.  What  does  it  all 
mean?" 

"I  presume,"  said  Lady  Casüetowers,  ^Hhat  Major 
Vaughui  Bupposed  the  letter  to  he  written  hj  a  —  a 
tailor,  or  some  person  of  that  description;  while  it 
really  comes  firom  mj  son's  lawjer,  Mr.  Trefalden.'^ 

^^I  met  Mr.  Trefalden  a  few  weeks  ago/*  said  Ma- 
demoiselle Colonna,  "in  Switzerland." 

*'In  Switzerland?"  echoed  Lord  Castletowers. 

"And  he  anthorised  me  to  add  his  name  to  onr 
general  committee  list*' 

"A  miracle!  a  miraclel" 

"And  why  a  miracle?*'  asked  Lady  Castletowers. 
*^Does  Mr.  T^falden  disapprove  the  Itidian  canse?" 

"Mr.  Trefalden,  my  dear  mother,  never  approres 
or  disapproves  of  any  public  movement  whatever.  Na* 
tnre  seems  to  have  created  him  without  opinions." 

"Then  he  is  either  a  very  superficial  or  a  veiy  am- 
bitious  man,"  said  Lady  Castletowers. 

"The  latter,  depend  on  it  He's  a  remarkably 
clever  fellow,  and  has  good  interest,  no  donbt  He 
will  set  his  politics  to  the  tune  of  his  interest  some 
day,  and  make  his  way  to  the  woolsack  ^in  a  g^- 
liaxd.' " 

"I  am  glad  this  is  but  a  conjectural  estimate  of 
Mr.  Trefalden's  character,"  said  Olimpia. 

"You  like  him,  then?''  said  Major  Vaughan,  has* 
tüy. 

"I  neither  like  him  nor  dislike  him;  but  if  these 
were  proven  facts,  I  could  never  speak  to  bim 
again." 
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.SJgnor  Golonna  came  in  and  made  his  moming  sa- 
Intations,  his  ejes  wandering  eagerlj  towards  his  letters 
all  the  time. 

"Grood  moming  —  good  moming.  Late,  did  you 
saj?  P$ce4ml  So  I  am.  I  lost  myself  in  the  lihrary. 
Bell!  I  heard  no  bell.  Pray  forgive  me,  dear  Lady 
Castletowers.  Any  news  to-day?  You  were  early  this 
moming,  Major  Vaughan.  Saw  you  in  the  saddle  soon 
after  six.  Plenty  of  letters  tMs  moming,  I  see  — 
plenty  of  letters!*' 

And.  with  this  he  slipped  into  his  seat,  and  became 
at  onoe  immersed  in  the  eontents  of  the  documents  be- 
fore  bim. 

"Trefalden  writes  from  town,  mother,"  said  Lord 
Castletowers.  ^^He  excuses  his  delay  on  the  plea  of 
mach  business.  He  has  been  setüing  his  cousin's 
afiairs  —  the  said  consin  having  come  in  for  between 
fonr  and  five  millions  Sterling." 

^'A  man  who  comes  in  for  four  or  five  millions 
Sterling  has  no  right  to  live,"  said  Major  Vaughan. 
'^His  yery  being  is  an  insult  to  his  o£Eended  species." 

"But  if  this  Cousin  should  prove  to  be  a  lady?" 
saggested  Mademoiselle  Colonna. 

"I  would  condemn  her,  of  course — to  matrimony." 

^I  should  think  Trefalden  would  take  oare  of  that!'* 
laoghed  the  Earl. 

^^Bat  is  the  cousin  a  lady?"  asked  Lady  Castle- 
towers, with  seeming  indifference. 

^^Alasl  no,  my  dear  mother,  too  surely  he  be- 
longeth  to  the  genus  homo.  Trefalden's  words  are  — 
*I  have  been  assisting  my  cousin  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  affairs,  he  having  lately  inherited  a  fortune  of 
between  four  and  five  millions  Sterling.' " 
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"I  have  no  donbt  that  he  is  fat,  ngly,  and  dis* 
agreeable/'  said  Major  Vanghan. 

"And  plebeian/'  added  Ladj  Casüetowers,  with  a 
smile.       ^ 

"And  illiberal,"  said  Olimpia. 

"And,  in  short,  bo  rieh,*'  said  die  Earl,  "that  were 
he  hideons  and  Ignorant  as  Caliban,  sociely  wonld 
receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
season  wonld  gladlj  wear  oiiange-blossoms  for  him  at 
St  George'sl  What  says  this  hononrable  Company  — 
shall  I  inyite  him  down  to  Gasdetowers  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  shall  we  all  fall  to  worshipping  the  golden 
calf?" 

"Not  for  the  world!"  ezdaimed  Olimpia,  scom- 
fnlly;  bat  she  was  the  only  one  who  replied. 

The  breakfast  party  then  broke  np.  The  Earl  went 
to  bis  Stahles,  Olimpia  to  her  apartments,  and  Major 
Vanghan  to  the  billiard-room.  Signor  Colonna  and 
Lady  Castletowers  strolled  to  and  &o  in  the  sunshine, 
ontside  the  breakfast-room  Windows. 

"Bnt  who  is  this  miilionaire?"  asked  the  Italian, 
eagerly. 

^^Caro  amüoy  yon  know  as  mnch  as  I  know,"  re* 
plied  Lady  Castletowers.  "He  is  a  consin  of  onr  soll- 
citor,  Mr.  Trefalden,  who  is  a  very  wellbred  gende- 
manly  person.  As  for  diis  fortune,  I  think  I  have 
heard  diat  it  has  been  accnmalating  for  one  or  two  cen- 
tories  —  but  diat  is  probably  a  mere  rumonr." 

"Between  fonr  and  fiye  millions!**  ejacnlated  Co- 
lonna. "With  such  a  fortune,  what  might  not  be  done 
by  a  fnend  to  the  cause!" 

Lady  Casdetowers  smiled. 

^^Sempre  Itaka/'^  she  said. 
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"Sefnpre  ItaUar^  replied  he,  lifting  his  hat  re- 
verenüy  as  he  pronounced  the  words.  "While  I  live, 
Ladj  CasÜete^ers.    While  I  live." 

They  had  come  now  to  the  end  of  the  path,  and 
were  aboTit  to  retam,  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers, 
snd  Said,  very  ««nesdy  - 

^^I  wish  I  could  see  this  man.  I  wish  I  knew  him. 
I  have  won  over  thousands  of  recniits  in  mj  time» 
Alethea  —  thousands,  who  had  only  their  blood  to 
give,  and  gave  it.  Money  is  as  precious  as  blood  in 
a  cause  like  ours.  K  we  had  had  but  one  million, 
eighteen  months  ago,  Italy  would  now  haVe  been 
free." 

"Ah,  you  want  me  to  help  you  —  you  want  G^r- 
vase  to  bring  him  here?    Is  that  so?" 

"Precbely." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  can  be  done  —  somehow." 

"I  Üünk  it  can,"  replied  Colonna.  "I  am  sure 
it  can." 

"And  it  might  lead  to  great  results,  eh?" 

"It  might,  indeed  it  might" 

"Yoiir  personal  inflnence,  I  know,  is  almost  ma- 
gical,"  mused  Lady  Castletowers;  "and  if  oiir  mil- 
Honaire  shonld  prove  to  be  young  and  Impression- 
able.  ..." 

She  besitated.    He  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met. 

"Olimpia  is  veiy  lovely,"  she  said,  smiling;  "and 
retj  fascinating." 

"I  hove  thonght  of  that,"  he  replied.  "I  have 
thong^t  of  that;  and  Olimpia  would  never  marry  any 
man  who  did  not  devote  himself  to  Italy,  body  and 
Bonl!" 

*'And  pnrse,"  added  Lady  Gasüetowers,  quietly. 

9* 
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"And  purse  —  of  conrse,"  said  he,  with  a  some- 
what  lieightened  colonr. 

"Then  I  will  do  what  I  can,  dear  old  Mend,  for 
your  sake,"  said  Ladj  CasÜetowers,  afEectionately. 

"And  I,"  lie  replied,  "will  do  wliat  I  can  for  tiie 
sake  of  the  cause.  God  knows,  Alethea,  that  I  do  it 
for  the  cause  alone  —  God  knows  how  pure  my  soul 
is  of  any  other  aim  or  endl" 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  replied,  ahstractedly. 

"H^d  I  but  the  half  of  four  or  five  millions  at 
command,  the  stake  upon  which  I  have  set  mj  whole 
lifo,  and  my  child^s  life,  would  be  won.  Do  you  hear 
me,  Alethea?  would  be,  must  be  woni" 

"And  shall  be  won,  amico,  if  any  help  of  mine  can 
avail  you,*'  said  Lady  Castletowers.  "I  will  speak  to 
Gervase  about  it  at  once.  He  shaU  ask  both  the  cousins 
down." 

"Best  friend,"  murmured  the  Italian,  taking  the 
band  which  she  extended  to  him,  and  pressing  it  grate- 
fuUy  in  both  bis  own. 

"But  beware!  —  not  a  word  to  him  of  all  this.  He 
has  bis  English  notions  of  hospitality  —  tu  camprendsf^ 

"Tes  —  it  is  true." 

"Adieu,  then,  tili  lunch." 

"Addio." 

And  the  Countess,  with  a  look  of  nnusual  preoc- 
cupation  on  her  fair  brow,  went  slowly  back  to  the 
house,  thinking  of  many  things:  chiefly  of  how  her  son 
should  some  day  marry  an  heiress,  and  how  Olimpia 
Colonna  should  be  disposed  of  to  Saxon  Trefalden. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Sazon  Dr»w8  bis  First  Oheqae. 


'\ 


A  TALL  young  man  stood  at  the  first  floor  window 
of  a  feshionable  hotel  in  Piccadillj,  drumming'  upon 
the  plate  glass  panes,  and  staring  lisüessly  down  upon 
the  crowded  streei  below.  It  was  about  two  o^clock  in 
the  day,  and  the  brilliant  thoroughfare  was  all  alive 
with  colour  and  sunshine;  but  his  face  took  no  joyous- 
ness  firom  the  basy  scene.  It  wore,  on  the  contrary,  as 
gloomy  and  discontented  an  expression  as  such  a  bright 
yoong  face  conld  well  put  on.  The  ceaseless  ebb  and 
flow  of  gorgeous  equipages;  the  fair  pedestrians  in  their 
fashionable  toilettes,  even  the  litüe  band  of  household 
troops  riding  by  in  heim  and  cuirass,  faUed  apparenUy, 
to  interest  that  weary  spectator.  He  yawned,  looked 
at  bis  watch,  took  an  impatient  tum  or  two  about  the 
room,  and  then  went  back  to  the  window,  and  drummed 
again  upon  the  panes.  Some  books,  an  opera  glass, 
and  one  or  two  newspapers  lay  on  the  table;  but  the 
leaves  of  the  books  were  uncut,  and  only  one  of  the 
newspapers  had  been  unfolded.  Too  ewnwyi  to  read, 
and  too  restless  to  sit  still,  this  young  man  eyidenüy 
fo«Bd  hio  time  hang  heavüy  upon  his  hands. 

PresenÜy  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  hotel,  and  two 
gendemen  jumped  out  The  first  of  these  was  William 
Trefalden;  the  second,  Lord  CasÜetowers.  William 
Trefidden  looked  up  and  nodded,  as  he  came  up  the 
broad  stone  steps,  and  the  watcher  at  the  window  ran 
joyouflly  to  meet  him  on  the  stairs. 

^*rm  80  glad  youVe  come!"  was  his  eager  exclama- 
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tion.  "Fve  been  watching  for  yon,  and  die  time  has 
seemed  so  long!^' 

"I  am  only  tweuty  minutes  late/'  replied  Mr.  Tre- 
falden,  smiling. 

"But  it's  so  dreary  here!" 

*^And  I  bring  you  a  visitor,''  continaed  tbe  other. 
"Lord  Oastletowers,  allow  me  to  present  my  eousin, 
Mr.  Saxon  Trefalden.  Saxon,  Lord  Casüetowers  is  so 
kind  as  to  desire  yonr  acquaintance.'* 

Saxon  put  out  bis  band,  and  gave  the  EarFs  a 
bearty  shake.  He  would  as  soon  bave  thongbt  of 
greeting  bis  gaest  witb  a  bow  as  of  fiinging  bim  over 
the  balcony  into  tbe  street  below. 

"Tbank  you,"  said  be.  "I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you." 

"I  am  surprised  tbat  you  find  tbis  Situation  'dreary/ 
Hr.  Trefalden,"  said  Lord  Castletowers,  witb  a  glance 
towards  tbe  window. 

^'I  find  all  London  dreary,"  replied  Saxon,  blunüy. 

^'May  I  ask  bow  long  you  bave  been  her^?" 

"About  a  week." 

*'Tben  you  bave  really  bad  no  time  to  form  an 
opinion." 

'^I  bave  bad  time  to  be  very  miserable,"  said  Saxon. 
'*I  never  was  so  miserable  in  my  life.  The  noise  and 
burry  of  London  bewilder  me.  I  can  setüe  to  notiiing. 
I  can  tiiink  of  notbing.  I  can  do  nothing*  I  find  it 
impossible  to  read;  and  if  I  go  out  alone  in  tiie  streets, 
I  lose  myself.  Then  tbere  seems  to  be  no  air.  I  bave 
inbaled  smoke  and  dust,  but  I  bave  not  hreathed  since 
I  came  into  tbe  place." 

"Your  first  impressions  of  our  Babel  are  o^rtainly 
not  eouleur  de  roae^^  said  tbe  Earl  laugbingly. 
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"They  are  coulewr  de  Lothbury,  and  eauleurde  Chan- 
eeiy-Iane,"  interposed  William  Trefialden.  "My  cousin, 
Lord  Castletowers,  ha»  for  the  last  four  days  been  the 
victim  of  the  law.  We  have  beea  putting  him  in  pos- 
^ea^ioa  of  bis  property,  and  be  bas  seen  nothing  of 
tow»  savo  the  gold  regions  East  of  Temple  Bar.*' 

^*An  ezcellent  beginning,"  said  the  Earl.  *^Tbe 
finest  ]^aß»  into  Belgrayia  is  througb  Tbreadneedle- 
street" 

"And  the  neblest  prospect  in  London  is  the  Bank 
of  England/'  added  the  lawyer. 

"I  thooght  it  very  ogly  and  dirty,"  said  Saxon  in- 
nocently. 

"I  bope  this  Uw  business  is  all  over  now,"  said 
Lord  Casüetowers. 

"Yes,  for  the  present;  and  Saxon  bas  nothing  to 
de  bnt  to  amuse  himself." 

"Amose  myselfl"  echoed  Saxon.  ^^I  must  go  home 
to  do  that'' 

"Becanse  Beichenaa  is  so  gay,  or  beeanse  you  find 
London  so  munviting?"  asked  the  Earl,  with  a  smile. 

^'Beeanse  I  am  a  bom  monntaine^r,  and  because 
to  me  this  place  is  a  pnson.  I  must  have  air  to  breathe, 
hüls  to  dimb,  and  a  gon  on  my  Shoulder.  2%(f6  is 
what  I  call  amusement" 

^^That  is  what  I  call  amnsement  also,"  said  Lord 
Casdetowers)  "and  if  you  will  come  down  to  Snrrey, 
I  can  give  you  plenty  of  it  —  a  fishing-rod,  and  a 
bunter  indnded.  Bat  in  the  meanwhile,  you  must  let 
ps  proTO  to  you  that  London  is  not  so  harren  of  enter- 
taimnent  as  you  seem  to  think.'* 

'^Let  thii  help  to  prove  it,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden, 
takiiig  from  bis  pocket  a  UtÜe  oblong  book  in  a  green 
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paper  cover.  ^^There^s  magic  in  these  pages,  nty  dear 
fellow.  They  contain  all  tibe  wit,  wisdom,  and  beanly 
of  the  World  we  live  in.  While  you  have  this  in  yonr 
pocket,  you  will  never  want  for  amosement  —  er 
friends;  and  when  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
present  volome,  the  publishers  will  furnish  yon  witfa 
another." 

*^What  is  it?"  said  Saxon ,  •  tnming  it  over  some- 
what  doubtfiilly.  .     , 

"A  cheque-book." 

"Pshawl  money  again  —  always  money!" 

.^^DonH  speak  of  it  diBrespectfaUy.  Ton  have  more 
than  you  can  count,  and  as  yet  you  neither  know  what 
it  is  worth,  nor  what  to  do  with  it" 

"Pray  enlighten  me,  then,"  said  Saxon,  with  a 
touch  of  impatience  in  his  voice.  ^^Tell  me,  in  the 
first  place,  what  it  ü  worth?" 

^^That  is  a  matter  of  indiyidual  opinion,"  replied 
Mr.  Trefalden,  with  one  of  his  quiet  smiles.  ^'If  you 
ask  Lord  Castletowers,  he  will  probably  teil  you  that 
it  is  worth  less  than  noble  blood,  bright  eyes,  or  Italian 
liberty.  If  you  ask  a  plodding  fellow  like  myself ,  he 
will  probably  value  it  above  all  three.^* 

^^Well  then,  in  the  second  place,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  it?" 

"Spend  it" 

Saxon  shmgged  his  Shoulders;  and  Lord  Castle* 
towers,  who  had  coloured  up  somewhat  angrily  the  mi- 
nute  before,  laughed,  and  said  that  it  was  good  advice. 

"Spend  it,"  repeated  the  lawyer,  "You  never  will 
know  how  to  employ  your  money  tili  you  acquire  the 
art  of  getting  rid  of  it  Tou  have  yet  to  leam  that 
instead  of  tuming  every  thing  into  gold,  like  Midas^ 
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you  can  tum  gold  into  eyeiything.     It  is  the  true  se- 
eret  of  the  transnmtation  of  metal.*' 

'^Shall  I  be  anj  the  wiser  or  happier  for  this  know- 
ledge?"  asked  Saxon,  with  a  sigh. 

^^You  cannot  help  belng  the  wiser,"  laughed  his 
consin;  ''nor,  I  shoiüd  ihink,  the  happier.  You  will 
cease  to  be  *dreaiy'  in  the  first  place.  He  who  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  knows  how  to  spend  it,  is  never 
in  want  of  entertainment." 

'^Ay,  and  knows  how!    There  is  my  dif&cnlty." 

"If  you  had  read  Moliire,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden, 
"you  would  be  aware  that  a  rieh  man  has  discemment 
in  his  pnrse." 

"Cousin,  you  are  laughing  at  me." 

It  was  Said  with  perfect  good  humour,  but  with 
such  directness  that  even  Mr.  Trefalden^s  practised  self- 
possession  was  momentarily  troubled. 

"But  I  suppose  you  Üunk  a  rieh  fellow  can  afford 
to  be  laughed  at,"  added  Saxon,  "and  I  am  quite  of 
yonr  opinion.  It  will  help  to  dvilise  me,  and  that, 
you  know,  is  your  mission.  And  now  for  a  lesson  in 
alchemy.    What  shaU  I  transmute  my  gold  into  first?" 

"Kay,  into  whatever  seems  to  you  to  be  best  worth 
the  trouble,"  repHed  Mr.  Trefalden.  "First  of  all,  I 
should  say,  into  a  certain  amount  of  superfine  Saxony 
and  other  doths;  into  a  large  stock  of  French  kid  and 
Frendi  cambric^ —  and  a  valet  After  that  —  well, 
after  that,  suppose  you  ask  Lord  Castletowers*  opf- 
mon. 

"I  Yote  for  a  tall  horse,  a  short  tiger,  and  a  cab," 
Said  the  yonng  Earl. 

"And  Chambers  in  St  James^s-street,"  suggested 
die  lawyer. 
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*'And  a  stall  at  Gye's." 

^^And  all  the  flowers,  pictnres,  Baskerville  editions, 
Delphin  classics,  organs,  and  Etrnscan  antiquides  yoti 
take  it  into  jonr  head  to  desire!  That's  (iie  way  to 
transmute  jour  metal,  you  happj  fellow!  Taken  as  a 
philosophical  experiment,  I  know  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful,  simple,  and  satisfactory." 

"You  bewilder  me,^'  said  poor  Saxon.  "Yon  speak 
a  language  which  is  parüy  jest  and  pardy  eamest,  and 
I  know  not  where  the  eamestness  ends,  or  where  the 
jest  begins.  What  is  it  that  you  really  mean?  I  am 
quite  willing  to  do  what  you  conceive  a  man  in  my 
Position  should  do;  bat  you  must  show  me  how  to  set 
about  it." 

"I  am  here  to-day  for  no  other  pnrpose." 

^*And  more  than  this,  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
reject  your  System,  if  I  dislike,  or  grow  weary  of  it" 

'*What!  retorn  to  roots  and  woad  after  Kühn  and 
Stuka?" 

'^Certainly,  if  I  find  the  roots  more  palatable,  and 
the  woad  more  becoming." 

^'Agreed.  Then  we  begin  at  once.  You  shall  put 
yourself  under  my  guidance,  and  that  of  Lord  Castle- 
towers.  You  shaU  obey  us  implicitly  for  the  next  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  you  shall  begin  by  writing  a  cheque 
for  five  hundred,  which  we  can  caäi  at  Dnuomond^s 
as  we  go  along." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Saxon;  and  so,  aided 
by  his  cousin^s  instructions,  sat  down  and  wrote  his 
first  cheque. 

"He^s  a  capital  fellow,"  said  Lord  Gasdetowers  to 
Hr.  Trefalden,  as  they  went  down  the  hotel  stairs;  ^'a 
ßpleadid  fellow,  and  I  like  him  thoroughly.     Shall  I 
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propose  bim  at  die  Erectheum?  He  onght  to  belong  to 
a  dnb,  and  I  know  some  men  tbere  wbo  would  be 
deligbted  to  do  what  tbey  could  for  any  member  of 
my  introduction." 

'^By  all  means.  It  is  die  veiy  diing  for  bim,"  re- 
plied  Mr.  Trefalden.  "He  must  bave  acquaintances, 
you  know;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  tbat  a  bnsy 
man  like  myself  should  do  die  bonours  of  town  to  bim, 
or  anyone.  Were  be  my  own  brotber,  I  would  not 
underteke  it" 

"And  I  am  never  bere  myself  for  many  days  at  a 
time,"  Said  tbe  EarL  "London  is  an  ezpensive  Inxniy, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  make  a  litde  of  it  go  a  long  way. 
However,  wbile  I  am  bere,  and  wbenever  I  am  bere, 
it  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasnre  to  sbow  Mr. 
Saxon  Trefalden  any  attention  in  my  power." 

"You  are  very  kind.  Saxon,  my  dear  fellow,  Lord 
Castletowers  is  so  good  as  to  offer  to  get  you  into  tbe 
Erectbeom." 

"The  Erectheum.  of  Athens?"  exclainied  Saxoni 
opening  bis  blue  eyes  in  laugbing  astonishment 

"Nonsense  —  of  Fall  MalL  It  is  a  fashionable 
dub." 

"I  am  mnch  obliged  to  Lord  Casdetowers,"  replied 
Saxon,  yagaely.  But  be  bad  no  more  notion  of  die 
natoie,  objects,  or  aims  of  a  fashionable  dnb  than  a 
BedoQin  Axab. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  EreetheuBu 

'*No,  by  Jove,  Brandon,  not  a  bit  of  a  snob!  As 
green  sb  an  Arcadian,  bnt  no  more  of  a  snob  than — ^^ 

Sir  Charles  Bu^^yne  was  going  to  say,  "than  yon 
are;'^  bnt  he  changed  his  mind,  and  said,  instead:  — 

" —  than  CasÜetowers  himself 

"I  call  any  man  a  snob  who  qnotes  Bion  and 
Moschus  in  his  famüiar  talk,'^  replied  the  other,  all  un- 
conscions  of  his  friend^s  hesitation.  "How  the  deuce 
is  one  to  remember  anjthing  abont  Bion  and  Moschus? 
and  what  right  has  he  to  make  a  fellow  look  like  a 
fool?" 

"Unfeeling,  I  admit/'  replied  Sir  Charles,  lan- 
guidly. 

"I  hate  your  leamed  people,"  said  Branden,  irri- 
tably.  "And  I  hate  parvenus.  Ignorant  parvenus  are 
bad  enough;  but  leamed  parvenus  are  the  worst  of  alL 
He's  both  —  hang  himi" 

"Hang  him,  by  all  means!"  said  another  young 
man,  approaching  the  window  at  which  the  two  were 
Standing.  "May  I  ask  who  he  is,  and  what  he  bas 
done?" 

It  was  in  one  of  the  princely  reading^rooms  of  the 
Erectheum  Club,  Pall-Mall.  The  two  first  Speakers 
were  the  Honourable  Edward  Branden,  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Hardicanute,  fourteenth  Earl  of 
Ipswich,  and  Sir  Charles  Burgoyne,  Baronet,  of  the 
Second  Life  Guards. 

There  are  men  whom  nature  seems  to  have  run  up 
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by  contract,  and  the  Honourable  Edward  Brandon  was 
one  of  them.  He  was  just  like  one  of  diose  slight, 
unsabstantial,  fashionable  bouses  that  spring  np  every 
day  like  mnshrooms  about  Bajswater  and  SouÜi  Ken- 
sington, and  are  bired  ander  ibe  express  condition  of 
never  being  danced  in.  He  was  very  young,  very  tall, 
and  SB  economicaUy  suppUed  with  brain  and  mnscle 
AS  a  man  conld  well  be.  The  very  smallest  appre- 
dable  weight  of  knowledge  would  bave  broken  down 
bis  nnderstanding  at  any  moment;  and  bis  little  Orna- 
ments of  manner  were  aU  in  the  flimsiest  modern  taste, 
and  of  the  merest  stncco.  He  '^dipped**  occasionally 
into  "BeU's  Life"  and  the  "Court  Circular."  He  had 
read  half  of  the  first  volume  of  "Mr.  Soapey  Sponge's 
Sporting  Tour."  He  played  croquet  pretty  well,  and 
billiards  very  badly,  and  was  saturated  througb  and 
througb  with  smoke,  like  a  Finnan  haddock. 

Sir  Charles  Burgoyne  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  He  was  essentially  one  of  a  class;  but  then, 
ethnologically  speaking,  bis  class  was  many  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  Mr.  Brandon.  He  was  better  built, 
and  better  fumished.  He  rode  well;  was  a  good  shot; 
played  a  first-rate  game  at  billiards-,  was  gifted  with  a 
certain  lazy  impertinence  of  speech  and  manner  that 
passed  for  wit,  and  was  so  effeminately  fair  of  com- 
plezion  and  regulär  of  feature,  that  he  was  popularly 
known  among  bis  brother  officers  as  "The  Beauty." 

The  last  comer  —  short,  sallow,  keen-eyed,  some- 
frbat  flippant  in  bis  address,  and  showy  in  Ma  attire  — 
ms  Laorenoe  Greatorex,  Esquire,  only  son,  heir,  and 
parCner  of  Sir  Samuel  Greatorex,  Knight,  the  well- 
known  banker  and  alderman  of  Lombard  street,  City. 

"Hang  bim,  by  all  means!"  said  this  gentleman, 
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with  duunung  inipartialitjr.  "Wlio  is  lie?  and  wliat 
bas  he  done?^ 

^  We  were  gpeakmg  of  <iie  new  moaber,*'  replied 
Brandon. 

''Tfliat,  Crasos  Tre&lden?  Psbaw!  The  man's 
an  onter  barbarian.  What  social  raionnitj  has  he  been 
committing  now?*^ 

^^He's  been  offending  Bnmdon's  delicate  sense  of 
propriety  by  quoting  Greek,^'  said  The  Beanly. 

^^Greek!  Unpardonable  offence!  What  shall  we 
do  to  him?     Mnzzle  him?** 

^^Condemn  him  to  feed  on  Gieek  roots  for  the 
term  of  bis  natoial  life,  like  Timon  of  AtheoB,"  sng- 
gested  the  Beauiy,  lazilj. 

^^He*8  little  better  than  a  savage  as  it  is,"  said 
Hr.  Greatorex,  with  a  contemptnons  shmg  of  the 
Shoulders.  ^^He  knows  nothing  of  life,  and  cares 
nothing  for  it,  either.  Last  Taesday,  when  all  the 
fellows  were  wild  about  the  great  fight  down  at 
Bamqr^s  Oroft,  he  sat  and  read  Homer,  as  if  it  were 
the  news  of  the  A&j.  He^s  an  animated  anachronism 
—  that's  what  he  is,  Sir  Charles." 

^^Who  the  deuce  is  he?"  ejaenlated  Branden. 
"Where  does  he  come  from?" 

'^Heaven  knowsi  His  father  was  a  black  letter 
folio,  I  beliere,  and  his  mother  a  palimpsest" 

"YouVe  too  witty  to-day,  Mr.  Greatorex,"  sneered 
Bnrgoyne. 

"Then  he's  so  offensively  rieh!  Why,  he  pnt 
down  a  Ihonsand  yesterday  for  WiUis^s  subscription! 
There's  bis  name  at  the  head  of  the  list!  Makes  os 
look  rather  small  —  eh?" 
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''Confound  his  assnranee!"  broke  out  Brandon. 
''He's  not  been  here  much  more  than  a  weekl  What's 
Willis  to  him,  that  he  should  give  more  than  the  oldest 
members  of  the  clnb?" 

**  Well,  it*s  a  mnnificent  donation,"  said  the  Gnards- 
man,  good-natoredlj. 

"Mnnificent?  Hang  his  mnnificence!  I  snppose 
the  members  of  the  Erecthenm  ean  pension  off  a 
secretary,  who  has  served  them  for  fifteen  jears,  with- 
out  the  help  of  a  thousand  pounds  firom  a  puppy  like 
thatr' 

''Yonr  virtuons  Indignation,  Brandon,  is  quite  re- 
fireshing,"  said  Bnrgoyne.  "How  long  have  you  been 
here,  for  instance?     Half  a  year?" 

"It  was  in  bad  taste,  anyhow,"  said  Greatorex; 
^^deuced  bad  taste.  It's  always  the  waj  with  yonr 
nouoe<Hix  riehes.  A  man  who  had  been  wealthy  aÜ  his 
Ufa  wonld  have  known  better/* 

"Youreelf,  par  exempU^^  retorted  the  Guardsman, 
insolently. 

^^Jnst  so,  Bir  Charles;  bnt  then  Tm  to  the  money- 
market  bom,  so  hardly  a  case  in  point." 

^'Where  did  this  Trefalden  get  his  fortone?*'  asked 
Bxmndon.  'Tve  heard  that  some  fellow  left  it  to  him  a 
hnndred  years  ago,  and  that  it  has  been  accnmnlating 
ever  since;  bnt  that^s  nonsense,  of  conrse." 

"Sonnds  like  a  pecnniary  version  of  the  'Sleeping 
Beanty,'"  observed  the  baronet,  parenthetically. 

'^I  know  no  more  than  yon  do,  Mr.  Brandon," 
replied  Ghreatorez.  "I  have  heard  only  the  common 
stoiy  of  how  this  money  has  been  lying  at  Compound 
interest  for  a  Century  or  more,  and  has  devolved  to 
cur  pre-Adamite  firiend  at  last,  bringing  him  as  many 
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millions  as  he  has  finge».    Some  say  double  that  sum^ 
but  ten  are  enough  for  mj  credulity." 

^^Does  he  bank  with  Sir  Samuel?'*  asked  Branden. 

^^No.  Our  shop  lies  too  far  east  for  him,  I  suspect 
He  has  taken  bis  millions  to  Dmmmond's.  Bj  the 
way,  Sir  Charles,  what  have  you  decided  npon  doing 
with  that  brown  mare  of  yonrs?  You  seemed  half  in- 
dined  to  part  from  her  a  few  days  ago.*' 

"You  mean  the  Lady  of  Lyons?" 

"I  do." 

''^Sold  her,  Mr.  Greatorex." 

"Sold  her,  Sir  Charles?" 

"Yes  —  cab  and  all." 

The  banker  tomed  very  red,  and  bit  bis  lip. 

"Would  it  be  a  liberty  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
purchaser?"  said  he. 

"Perhaps  it  would,"  replied  the  Guardsman.  "But 
I  don't  mind  telling  you.     It*s  Mr.  Trefalden." 

"Trefalden!  Then,  upon  my  soul,  Sir  Charles,  it^s 
too  bad!  Tm  sorry  to  hear  it  I  am,  indeed.  I  had 
hoped  —  in  fact,  I  had  expected  —  upon  my  soul,  I 
had  expected,  Sir  Charles,  that  you  would  have  given 
me  the  opportunity.  Money  would  have  been  no  ob- 
ject.  I  would  have  given  a  fancy  prioe  for  that  mare 
with  pleasure." 

"Thank  you,  I  did  not  want  a  £Euicy  price," 
replied  the  Guardsman,  haughtily. 

"Besides,  if  youll  excuse  me,  Sir  Charles,  I  must 
say  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  fair,  either." 

"Fair?"  echoed  Burgoyne.  "Really,  Mr.  Greatorex, 
I  do  not  apprehend  your  meaning." 

"Well,  you  know,  Sir  Charles,  I  spoke  first;   and 
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as  for  CrQQsns  Trefalden,  who  scarcely  knowB  a  horse 
firom  a  buffialo '' 

"Mr.  Saxon  Trefalden  ifi  the  friend  of  Lord  Gasde- 
towers,"  intemipted  Burgoyne,  still  more  haughtily, 
"and  I  was  very  happj  to  oblige  faim." 

If  Sir  Charles  Borgoyne  liad  not  been  a  baronet,  a 
Guardsman,  and  a  member  of  the  Ereethenm  dnb,  it 
is  possible  that  Mr.  Greatorex  of  Lombard-street  wonld 
have  given  bim  the  retort  ancourteous;  but  as  matters 
stood,  he  only  grew  a  litde  redder;  looked  at  bis 
watcb  in  some  confosion;  and  pmdently  swallowed  bis 
annoyance. 

"Ob,  of  conrse  —  in  that  case,''  stammered  he  — 
"Lord  Casdetowers  being  yonr  Mend,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  Do  you  go  down  to  bis  place  in  Sorrey 
next  week,  by-the-by?" 

"Do  youf"  Said  Burgoyne,  smoothing  bis  flaxen 
monstache,  and  looking  down  at  the  small  city  man 
with  half  dosed  eyes. 

"I  hope  so,  sinoe  bis  lordship  has  been  kind 
enongh  to  invite  me;  bnt  we  are  so  deucedly  busy  in 
Lombard-^treet  just  now  that  ....  pshawi  twelve 
o^dodk  already,  and  I  am  due  in  the  dty  at  twenty 
minutes  past  Not  a  moment  to  lose.  *I  know  a 
bank,'  et  caetera  —  bnt  there's  no  wild  time  tbere  for 
anybody  between  twelve  and  three!  Good  moming, 
Mr.  Branden.     G^od  moming,  Sir  Charles." 

The  baronet  bent  bis  bead  abont  a  quarter  of  an 
indi,  and  almost  before  the  other  was  out  of  hearing, 
Said: 

"Tfaat  man  is  a  howrgeoM  to  the  tips  of  bis  fingers, 
and  insofferably  familiär.  Why  do  you  tolerate  bim, 
Brandon?" 

MLf  a  Jfittiofli  of  Uoney.  h  10 
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"Oh,  he's  not  a  bad  fellow,"  replied  Brandon. 

"He's  a  snob,  ptir  et  dmple  —  a  snob,  with  tbe 
wardrob^  of  a  tailor^s  assistant,  and  the  manners  of  a 
valet.  Yen  called  young  Trefalden  a  snob  just  now, 
and  I  told  yoa  it  was  a  mistake.  Apply  tbe  title  to 
tbis  little  money-jobber,  and  I  won't  contradict  you. 
Tbe  fact  is,  Brandon,  I  abominate  bim.  I  wisb  it  was 
possible  to  blackball  bim  out  of  tbe  clnb.  If  Td  been 
in  town  wben  he  was  proposed,  Tll  be  hanged  if  he 
shonld  have  ever  got  in.  I  can't  think  what  you 
fellows  were  about,  to  admit  him!" 

Cbarley  Burgoyne  was  a  lazy  man,  for  him,  this 
was  a  very  long  and  energetic  Speech.  But  the  Honor- 
able  Edward  Brandon  only  shook  bis  head  in  a  help- 
less,  irritable  way,  and  repeated  bis  former  assertion. 

"I  teil  you,  Burgoyne,"  he  said,  "Greatorex  isn't 
a  bad  fellow." 

Sir  Charles  Burgoyne  shrugged  bis  Shoulders,  and 
yawned. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  he  replied.  "Have  it  your  own 
way.     I  bäte  argument." 

"Castletowers  likes  him,"  said  the  young  tnan. 
"Castletowers  asks  him  down  to  Surrey,  you  see." 

"Castletowers  is  too  good  natured  by  half." 

"And  Vaughan.  .  .  ." 

"Vaughan  owes  him  money,  and  just  endures 
him." 

The  Honorable  Edward  Brandon  rubbed  bis  head 
all  over,  looking  more  helpless  and  more  irritable  tban 
before.  It  was  a  very  small  head,  and  there  was  Yery 
little  in  it 

"Confound  him!"  groaned  he.  "He  has  tak^i  up 
paper  of  mine,  too.     I  fnu9t  be  civil  to  him." 
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Sir  Charles  Bargoyne  gave  utterance  to  a  dismal 
whistle;  thmst  bis  hands  deep  down  into  bis  pockets; 
and  Said  nothing. 

"What  eise  can  I  do?"  aaid  Branden. 

"Pay  him." 

"You  might  as  well  teil  me  to  eat  him." 

^'Nonsense.  Borrow  tlie  money  from  somebody 
eise/' 

*'I  wisb  I  could.  I  wisb  I  knew  wbom  to  ask.  I 
flhoold  be  so  very  grateM,  yon  know.  It's  only  two 
hnndred  and  fifty/* 

And  the  young  fellow  stared  bard  at  tbe  Gnards- 
nuuii  wbo  stared  just  as  bard  at  tbe  Duke  of  York^s 
column  over  tbe  way. 

"You  can't  suggest  any  one?"  be  eontinued,  after 
a  moment 

"I,  my  dear  fellow?     Diable!     I  baveu't  an  idea." 

"You  —  couldn^t  manage  it  for  me  yourself,  I 
suppose?** 

Sir  Cbarles  Burgoyne  took  bis  bands  from  bis 
pockets,  and  bis  bat  from  a  neigbbounng  peg. 

"Edward  Branden/*  be  said,  impressively,  "Tm  as 
poor  as  Saint  Simeon  Stylites/* 

"Never  beard  of  tbe  fellow  in  my  lifo,"  said  Bran- 
den, peevisbly.     "Wbo  is  be?" 

"My  dear  boy,  your  religious  education  bas  been 
n^lected.  Look  for  bim  in  your  catecbism,  and, 
Vben  fonnd,  make  a  note  oV" 

"1*11  teil  you  wbat  it  is,  Burgoyne,"  said  Branden, 
suspicions  of  "cbaff,"  and,  like  all  weak  people  wben 
th^  are  out  of  temper,  sligbtly  spitefnl  —  "poor,  or 
not  poor,  you^re  a  clever  fellow  at  a  bargain.  Talk  of 
you're  not  wanting  a  fancy  price,  indeed!    Wbat's  five 

10* 
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hnndred  gaineas  if  it's  not  a  hncy  price,  I  shoiild  like 
to  know?" 

^^Mon  en/ofU,  jou  know  nothing  abont  it/*  said  the 
GhiardBman  placidly. 

^'I  know  it  was  an  awfnl  lot  too  mach  for  that 
mare  and  cab." 

'^The  mare  and  cab  were  dirt  cbeap  at  the  monej/' 

"CheapI  cheap  —  when  to  my  certain  knowledge 
you  only  gave  a  hnndred  and  twenty  for  the  Lady  of 
Lyons ,  and  have  had  the  best  part  of  two  seasons  out 
of  her  sincel" 

The  Beanty  listened  with  an  imperturbable  smile, 
drew  on  his  gloves,  bnttoned  them,  adjnsted  his  hat, 
and,  having  done  all  these  thmgs  with  stndied  delibera- 
tion,  replied:  — 

"My  dear  Brandon,  I  really  envy  yonr  memory. 
Cultivate  it,  my  good  fellow,  and  it  will  be  a  credit  to 
you.     Au  revoir^ 

With  this  he  went  over  to  the  nearest  glass,  cor- 
rected  the  tie  of  his  cravat,  and  sanntered  towards  the 
door.  He  had  not  reached  it,  however,  when  he  pansed, 
tumed,  and  came  back  again. 

"By-the-by,"  said  he,  "if  yon're  in  any  present 
difficulty,  and  actually  want  that  two  hnndred  and  fifty 
—  do  you  want  it?" 

"Oh,  by  Jove,  don't  II  Never  wanted  it  so  mnch 
in  my  life." 

"Well,  then,  there's  Trefalden.  He's  as  rieh  as 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  flings  his  money  abont  like 
water.  Ask  him,  Brandon.  He'll  be  snre  to  lend  it 
to  you.      Fafo." 

And  the  baronet  once  more  tnmed  on  his  heel, 
leaving  his  irritable  yonng  ölend  to  swear  off  his  in- 
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dignation  as  best  he  could.  Whereupon  the  Honorable 
Edward  Brandon,  addressing  himself  appareuüy  to  the 
Dnke  of  York  upon  his  column,  did  swear  with  '^bated 
breath^'  and  remarkable  fluencj;  rubbed  bis  head 
firanticallj,  tili  he  looked  like  an  electrica!  doli;  and 
finallj  betook  himself  to  the  biUiard  room. 

When  they  were  both  gone,  a  genüeman  who  had 
been  sitting  in  the  adjoining  window,  entrenched  be- 
hind,  and  apparentlj  absorbed  in,  the  " Times ^*  of  the 
dajy  laid  his  paper  aside;  entered  a  conple  of  names  in 
his  pocket-book,  smiling  quietly  the  while;  and  then 
left  the  room.  He  paused  on  his  waj  ont^  to  speak  to 
the  hall  porter. 

"I  have  waited  for  Mr.  Trefalden,"  he  said,  "tiU  I 
can  wait  no  longer.  You  are  sure  he  has  not  gone  up- 
stairs?'' 

"Quite  snre,  sir." 

"Be  60  good,  then,  as  to  give  him  this  card,  and 
say,  if  70U  please,  that  I  will  call  npon  him  at  his 
Chambers  to-morrow.^' 

The  porter  laid  the  card  aside  with  the  new 
member's  letters,  of  which  there  were  several.  It  bore 
the  name  of  William  Trefalden. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

Sazon  at  Home. 

"Mr.  Trefalden." 

Thns  announced  hj  a  stately  valet,  who  received 
him  with  marked  condescension  in  the  antechamber, 
and  even  deigned  to  open  the  door  of  the  reeeption- 
room  bejond,  Mr.  Trefalden  passed  into  bis  cousin*s 
presence.  He  was  not  alone.  Lord  CasÜetowers  and 
Sir  Charles  Burgoyne  were  there;  Lord  GasÜetowers 
leaning  familiarly  over  the  back  of  Saxon*s  cbair,  dic- 
tating  the  words  of  a  letter  wbicb  Saxon  was  writing; 
Sir  Charles  Burgoyne  extended  at  Ml  length  on  a 
sofa,  Smoking  a  cigarette  with  bis  eyes  closed.  Both 
visitors  were  obvionsly  as  mnch  at  home  as  if  in  their 
own  Chambers.  They  had  been  breakfasting  with  Saxon, 
and  the  table  was  yet  loaded  with  pftt^s,  coffee, 
liqneurs,  and  all  the  Inxnrious  etceterajs  of  a  second 
d^'eüner, 

Saxon  flung  away  bis  pen,  sprang  forward,  seized 
bis  Cousin  by  both  hands,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
greetings. 

"How  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  exclaimed,  "after 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  go  yesterday  to  the  clnb! 
I  was  so  sorry  to  miss  yon!  I  meant  to  bunt  you  np 
this  very  aftemoon  in  Cbancery-lane.  I  have  been  an 
ungratefol  fellow  not  to  do  so  a  week  ago,  and  Tm 
sure  I  don^t  know  bow  to  excuse  myself.  IVe  thongbt 
of  you,  Cousin  William,  every  day." 

"I  should  bave  been  sorry  to  bring  you  into  the 
dingy  atmosphere  of  the  City,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden, 
pleasantly.  "I  had  far  rather  see  you  thus,  enjoying 
the  good  things  which  the  gods  bave  provided  for  you. 
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And  wiih  this,  Mr.  Trefalden  sHook  bands  with 
Lord  Castletowers,  hoped  La(^  Castletowers  was  well, 
bowed  to  Sir  Charles  Bttrgoyne,  and  dropped  into  an 
easy  chair. 

"You  were  writing,"  he  said,  "when  I  came  in. 
Pray  go  on." 

Saxon  blushed  scarlet. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  shyly,  "the  letters  can  wait" 

"So  can  I  —  and  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  meanwhile.^^ 

"They  —  that  is,  Lord  Castletowers  was  helping 
me  to  write  them  —  telling  me  what  to  say,  in  fact 
He  calls  me  *The  ImpoUte  Letter  Writer,'  and  says  I 
mnst  leam  to  tarn  fine  phrases,  and  say  the  elegant 
things  that  nobody  means." 

"The  things  äiat  nobody  means  are  the  things  that 
everybody  likes,"  said  the  Earl. 

"I  have  offcen  wished,"  said  Burgoyne,  firom  the 
8ofa,  "that  some  clever  person  would  write  a  handbook 
of  civil  Speeches  —  a  sort  of  *Ready  Liar,*  you  know, 
or  *Perjnror's  Companion/  It  would  save  a  fellow  so 
much  tronble!" 

"I  wish  there  were  such  a  book,  if  only  to  teaoh 
you  better  manners,^'  retorted  Castletowers. 

"I  don^t  pretend  to  have  the  manners  of  a  lord," 
said  the  Beauty,  languidly. 

"If  you  were  the  lord  of  my  manors,  you  wouldn^t 
have  many  to  boast  of,"  replied  Castletowers,  with  a 
light-hearted  laugh. 

Burgoyne  opened  bis  eyes,  and  took  the  dgarette 
firom  bis  mouth. 

"Listen  to  this  fellow!''  said  he,  "this  bloated 
capitalist,  who  talks  like  a  Diogenes  tumed  out  of  bis 
tob!     Castletowers,  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 
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^'Compare  me  to  Diogenes,  if  you  like,"  replied 
the  Earl;  ^*but  to  a  Diogenes  who  haa  a  dear  cid 
Elizabethan  tnb  still  left,  thank  HeavenS  and  a  few 
old  oaks  to  shelter  it.  Few  enougb,  and  old  enongh, 
more's  the  pityl" 

"And  I,"  Said  Burgoyne,  with  a  yawn,  "haven't  a 
stick  of  timber  left,  barring  my  genealogical  tree.  My 
last  oaks  vanisbed  in  the  last  Derby." 

The  Earl  looked  at  bis  watch. 

"If  this  note  is  to  be  delivered  by  two  o'dock," 
Said  he,  "it  must  be  finished  at  once;  and  since  Mr. 
Trefalden  gives  us  leave  .  .  .  ." 

"I  do  not  only  give  leave,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 
"I  entreat." 

Saxon  took  np  bis  pen,  and  pointing  to  a  heap  of 
notes  on  the  mantelshelf,  said:  — 

"You  will  find  one  there  for  yonrself,  consin  Wil- 
liam; and  you  mnst  be  sure  to  come." 

"Invitations,  yonng  man?" 

"Yes,  to  a  dinner  at  Richmond,  next  Satnrday." 

Mr.  Trefalden  pnt  the  note  in  bis  pocket  unopened; 
smoked  away  with  a  quiet,  meditative  smile,  and  took 
a  leisurely  survey  of  the  room  as  the  dictation  pro- 
ceeded.  Not  one  of  its  mnltitudinous  detaüs  eacaped 
bim  —  not  one  bnt  told  him  some  anecdote  of  the  last 
ten  days  of  Saxon's  new  life.  There  were  several 
pictures  standing  about  on  chairs,  or  leaning  against 
the  walls.  Some  were  painted  in  oils  and  some  in 
water  colonrs,  and  nearly  all  were  views  in  Switzer- 
land.  There  were  piles  of  new  mnsic;  Stacks  of  costly 
books  in  rieh  bindings;  boxes  of  cigars  and  gloves; 
a  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  marble;  a  harmoninm; 
a  cabinet  of   Florentine   mosaic-work;    a   marvelloug 
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Etroscan  vase  on  a  pedestal  of  verde  atdicoß  a  couple 
of  silver-monnted  rifles;  a  sideboard  loaded  with 
knickknacks  in  carved  ivory,  crystal,  silver  filagree, 
and  egg-shell  china-,  and  a  sofa- table  heaped  with  notes, 
visiting  cards,  loose  silver,  and  tradesmen^s  bills.  On 
the  chinmey-piece  atood  a  pair  of  bronze  tazzas,  a  silver 
inkstand  with  a  little  Cupid  perched  npon  the  lid,  and 
a  ffiaUo  model  of  the  Parthenon.  A  gold-headed  riding 
whip,  and  a  pair  of  foils  lay  on  the  top  of  the  har- 
monimn;  and  a  faded  bouquet  in  a  tumbler  occnpied  a 
bracket,  firom  which  a  French  pendnle  had  been 
ignominioQsly  displaced.  William  Trefalden  was  an 
observant  man,  and  drew  his  inferences  &om  these 
trifles.  He  fonnd  ont  that  his  young  Arcadian  was 
leaming  to  ride,  fence,  make  acquaintances,  and  spend 
bis  money  royally.  Above  all,  he  took  note  of  the 
bonqnet  on  the  bracket  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  it.  It  was  just  like  five  hundred  other  bouquets 
that  one  sees  in  the  course  of  a  season;  and  yet  Mr. 
Trefalden  looked  at  it  more  than  once,  and  smiled 
ander  cover  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  each  time  that  he  did  so. 

" —  and  that  you  unU  permit  me  to  ha/oe  the  great 
fUatwre  of  äriving  ycu  down  in  the  aftemoon^^  said  Lord 
Castletowers,  dictating  over  Saxon^s  Shoulder. 

"Drive  her  down!"  echoed  the  scribe,  in  dismay. 
"J  drive  her  from  London  to  Richmond?" 

"Of  course.     Why  not?" 

"I  can't  I  don't  drive  well  enough.  I  have  never 
driven  anything  but  an  old  blind  mare  in  a  rickety 
Swiss  charette,  in  my  life.  I  should  break  her  neck 
and  my  own  too!" 

"Oh,  never  mind.  Ton  can  give  the  reins  to  Bur- 
goyiie  or  to  me.    It  doesn^t  matter." 
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"Then  how  shall  I  put  it?  Shall  I  say  'and  that 
you  will  pemdt  Lord  Castletowers  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  .  .  .  . 

^'Nonsense!  Write  what  I  told  70a  at  first,  and 
leave  me  to  arrange  it,  when  it  comes  to  Üie  point" 

Saxon  shook  bis  head. 

"No,  no,"  said  he.  "I  must  not  ask  to  be  allowed 
the  pleasnre  of  driving  her  down,  when  I  know  all  the 
time  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It 
wonldn't  be  true." 

A  faint  blush  mounted  to  the  Earl's  honest  brow; 
but  Sir  Charles  Bnrgoyne  smiled  compassionately. 

"Suppose,  now,"  said  Saxon,  "that  I  teil  her  Fve 
bought  a  new  phaeton,  and  hope  she  will  accept  a  seat 
in  it  on  Saturday  —  will  that  dol" 

"Famously.  She^ll  of  conrse  conclude  that  you 
drive,  and  the  rest  is  easily  managed  when  the  time 
comes.  Let^s  see  how  it  reads  ....  hnm  ....  'wMeh 
I  truBt  you  wül  honowr  mth  your  preaence;  also  that  you 
mU  permit  me  to  off  er  you  a  seat  in  my  phaeton  y  if  the 
day  he  fine  enough  for  my  friende  to  drive  down  in  open 
carriageB^  " 

'Open  carriagesj^  repeated  Saxon,  as  bis  pen  tra- 
velled  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.    "Anything  more?" 

"No;  I  think  that  is  enough." 

"Then  I  only  add  —  'youra  very  indy,  Saxon  7Ye^ 
faUen,  I  suppose?" 

"Heaven  forbidl" 

"Isn't  it  polite  enough?"  asked  Saxon,  laughing. 

"Polite  enough?  Didn^t  I  teil  you  half  an  hour 
ago  that  to  be  commonly  polite  is  nothing  in  a  case 
like  this?  You  must  approach  her  on  your  knees,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  offer  up  your  litüe  Richmond  diimer 
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as  if  it  were  a  bnmt  sacrifice  to  lihe  immortal  gods! 
Say  —  ^Condescend,  tnadamy  to  aeeept  my  respectftd 
homagsj  and  allaw  me  to  subscribe  my%elf  with  the  pro- 
foundest  adnUratum,  y(mr  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 
Saxon  TVefalden.^  That's  the  wslj  to  put  it,  Bur- 
goyne?" 

"Oh,  unquestionably,"  yawned  that  genüeman, 
"You  can't  crowd  too  mach  sail." 

"May  I  inquire  to  which  Princess  of  the Blood Royal 
this  letter  is  addressed?"  asked  Mr.  Trefalden. 

"To  a  far  greater  She  than  any  princess,"  replied 
CasÜetowers.  "To  the  prima  donna  of  the  season  — 
to  the  Graziana  herseif  I*' 

Mr.  Trefalden  slighüy  elevated  his  eyebrows  on  re- 
ceiving  this  tremendous  Information,  but  said  nothing. 

"And  she's  the grandest Creatore ! "  ejaculated  Saxon, 
now  folding  and  sealing  his  note.  "Bnrgoyne,  in- 
trodaeed  me  to  her  last  night,  behind  the  scenes.  You 
can^t  think  what  a  gracious  manner  she  has,  Cousin 
WüHamI" 

"Really?" 

"She  gave  me  that  bouquet  up  there  —  it  had  just 
been  thrown  to  her." 

"How  condescending!" 

"Wasn't  it?  —  and  I  such  an  utter  stranger  —  a 
nobody,  you  know!  I  feit,  I  assure  you,  as  if  I  were 
in  the  presence  of  Juno  herseif.  There,  the  note^s 
quite  ready." 

And  Saxon,  all  unconsdous  of  the  faint  touch  of 
sarcasm  in  bis  cousin's  Yoice,  lifted  up  his  bright  young 
ÜBce  with  a  smile  of  boyish  exultation,  and  rang  the 
belL 
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"Gillingwater,  send  Curtis  at  once  with  this  note, 
and  teil  him  to  wait  for  an  answer.     Anybody  here?" 

^'Young  man  &om  Facet  and  Carat^s,  sir,  with  case 
of  jnlefl.  Young  man  firom  Cartridge  and  Trigger's, 
with  harms.  Passle  from  Golnaggy^s;  passle  irom  Brei- 
denback's;  passle  from  Fortnum  and  Mason's;  passle 
firom  Crammer  and  Beale's,"  replied  Sazon^s  magnifi- 
cent  valet 

^^The  parcels  can  wait.  The  messengers  maj 
come  in?" 

Mr.  Gillingwater  retired,  and  the  "yonng  men" 
were  immediately  ushered  in;  one  with  a  small  maho- 
gany  box  under  bis  arm*,  the  other  carrying  a  still 
smailer  morocco  case.  The  first  oontained  a  brace  of 
costly  inlaid  pistols;  the  second,  three  bracelets  of  dif- 
ferent  designs. 

"By  Jove,  what  pistols!"   exclaimed  Castletowers. 

"Look  here,  Burgoyne,  did  you  ever  see  such 
finish?" 

"Never.     They  might  be  wom  by  the  sultan." 

"They  are  exact  facsimiles  of  those  made  for  His 
Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Jubblepore,"  observed  the 
messenger. 

Sir  Charles  examined  the  weapons  with  the  interest 
of  a  connoissenr. 

"What  a  Bashaw  yoa  are,  Trefalden!"  he  said. 
"We  shall  have  you  cantering  down  Botten-row  on  a 
white  elephant  before  long.  These  are  really  the  most 
gorgeous  pistols  I  have  seen.  Who  are  Üie  bangles 
for?    The  Graziana?" 

"  One  of  them ,  if  .  .  .  ." 

"If  what?" 

"If  you  think  she  would  not  be  offended?" 
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"Offended,  mj  dear  fellowl  Is  pussy  offended  if 
yoa  offer  her  a  cnp  of  milk?  or  Carlo,  if  you  present 
him  with  a  bone?" 

"Wbat  do  70a  mean?"  said  Saxon,  quite  shocked 
at  the  levity  of  these  comparisons. 

^^I  mean  that  every  woman  wonld  seil  her  sonl  for 
a  handftd  of  diamonds,  and  an  ounce  of  wrought  gold, 
and  that  oor  fair  friend  is  no  exception  to  the  mle. 
What  pat  it  into  yonr  head,  Trefalden,  to  give  her  a 
braeelet?" 

^^It  was  Mr.  Greatorex^s  idea." 

^^Humph!  Just  like  him.  Greatorex  has  such 
generous  Impulses  —  at  other  people^s  expense!" 

^^I  was  very  mach  obliged  to  him  for  thinking  of 
it/*  said  Saxon,  somewhat  warmly.  "As  I  am  to  any 
firiend  who  is  kind  enongh  to  teil  me  what  the  enstoms 
of  Society  are,"  he  added,  more  genüy. 

"They  are  very  beautifdl  bracelets,  all  three  of 
them/'  said  Lord  Casdetowers. 

"Thafs  right     Which  shall  I  take?" 

The  garter  set  with  mbies/'  said  Sir  Charles  Bor- 
goyne. 

**The  snake  with  the  diamond  head,"  said  the 
EarL 

^*The  opals  and  diamonds/*  said  William  Tre- 
falden. 

Saxon  langhed,  and  shook  his  head. 

^*If  you  each  give  me  different  advice/*  said  he, 
"what  am  I  to  do?" 

^^Choose  for  yoorself,"  replied  his  cousin. 

And  so  Saxon,  very  diffidently  and  hesitatingly, 
chose  for  himself ,  and  took  the  one  his  cousin  had 
preferred. 
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"And  pray  what  maj  be  the  cost  of  Üiis  magnificent 
trifle?"  asked  Mr.  Trefalden,  when  the  choice  was 
made,  and  the  messengers  had  made  their  bows  and 
vanished. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  replied  Saxon. 

'^Do  you  mean  that  you  have  bought  it  without 
having  made  any  inqniiy  as  to  its  price?** 

"Of  course." 

"Pray  do  you  never  inquire  before  you  purchase?" 

"Never.     Why  do  you  smile?" 

"Because  1  fear  your  tradesmen  will  charge  you  at 
any  fabulous  rate  they  please." 

"Why,  so  they  could  in  any  case!  What  do  I  know, 
for  instance,  of  opals  and  diamonds,  except  that  the 
opal  is  a  hydrate  of  silica,  and  the  diamond  a  Com- 
pound of  charcoal  and  oxygen?  They  might  ask  me 
what  price  they  pleased  for  this  bracelet,  and  I,  in 
my  ignorance   of  its  value,  should  buy  it,  just  the 


same.^' 


"It  is  well  for  you,  Trefalden,  that  you  have  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus  to  dip  your  band  into,"  said  Sir 
Charles  Burgoyne. 

"  But  even  Fortunatus  must  take  care  that  bis  purse 
has  no  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it,''  added  Mr.  Trefalden. 
"You  are  a  bad  financier,  my  dear  Saxon-,  and  you 
and  I  must  have  a  little  practical  conversation  some 
day  on  these  matters.  By  äie  way,  I  have  really  some 
business  points  to  discuss  with  you.  When  can  you 
give  up  an  hour  or  two  to  pure  and  unmixed  bore- 
dom?" 

"When  you  please,  cousin  William." 

"Well  —  this  evening?" 

"This  evening,  unfortunately,  I  have  promised  to 
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dine  at  the  club  with  Greatorex,  and  two  or  three 
others,  and  we  are  going  afterwards  to  the  opera." 

"To-morrow  ovening,  then?" 

"And  to-morrow  my  new  phaeton  is  Coming  home, 
and  we  are  going  in  it  to  Blackwall  —  Lord  Castle- 
towers  and  Sir  Charles  Burgoyne,  I  mean." 

"Then,  on  Saturday " 

"On  Saturday,  I  hope  you  will  join  us  at  Eichmond« 
Don't  forget  it,  cousin  William.  You  have  the  note, 
you  know,  in  your  pocket." 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled  somewhat  gravely. 

"Are  you  already  such  an  epicurean  that  you  want 
the  traditional  skeleton  at  your  feast?"  said  he.  "No, 
no,  Saxon.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  and  have  no 
leisnre  for  such  symposia.  You  must  dispense  with  my 
grim  presence  —  and  I,  apparently,  must  dispense  wili 
yours.  I  had  no  notion  that  you  were  such  a  man  of 
fashion  as  to  have  all  your  evenings  engaged  in  this 
manner.^' 

"I  canH  think  how  it  is,"  replied  Saxon,  in  some 
confusion.  "I  certainly  have  made  more  appointments 
than  I  was  aware  of.  My  ß-iends  are  so  kind  to  me, 
and  plan  so  many  things  to  give  me  pleasure,  that  — 
will  Sunday  do,  cousin  William?  You  might  come  up 
here  and  dine  with  me;  or  we  might " 

"I  am  always  engaged  on  Sundays,"  said  Mr.  Tre- 
falden, drily. 

"Then  on  Monday?" 

"Yes,  I  can  see  you  on  Monday,  if  you  will  really 
be  at  leisnre." 

"Of  course,  I  will  be  at  leisnre." 

"But  you  must  come  to  me.  I  shall  be  very  busy, 
and  can  only  see  you  after  office  hours." 
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'^I  will  come  to  you,  cousin,  at  any  time  yon 
please,"  said  Saxon,  eamesüy. 

"At  eight  in  the  evening?" 

"At  eight." 

Mr.  Trefalden  entered  the  hour  and  date  in  bis 
pocket-book,  and  rose  to  take  bis  leave. 

"I  bad  boped  tbat  you  would  spare  me  a  day  or 
two  next  week,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  said  Lord  Oastletowers, 
as  tbey  sbook  bands  at  parting.  *^Your  coosin  bas 
promised  to  come  down,  and  we  bave  a  meet  and  some 
parties  Coming  off;  and  a  breatb  of  conntry  air  woald 
do  you  good  before  tbe  summer  sets  in." 

Bat  Mr.  Trefalden  sbook  bis  bead. 

"I  tbank  you,  Lord  Castletowers,"  be  replied;  "bnt 
it  is  impossible.  I  am  as  firmly  cbained  to  Cbancery- 
lane  for  tbe  next  five  montbs  as  any  galley-slave  to 
bis  oar." 

^^But,  my  dear  sir,  is  it  wortb  any  man^s  while 
to  be  a  galley-slave,  if  be  can  belp  it?"  asked  tbe 
Earl. 

^^Perbaps.  It  depends  on  tbe  motive;  and  seif- 
imposed  cbains  are  never  very  beavy  to  tbe  wearer." 

And  witb  tbis,  Mr.  Trefalden  bowed  to  botb  gen- 
Üemen,  and  left  tbe  room,  foUowed  by  bis  cousin. 

^^Tbat^s  a  quiet,  deep  fellow,"  said  Burgoyne. 

"He  is  a  very  genüemanly,  pleasant,  clever  man," 
replied  tbe  Earl,  "and  bas  been  onr  solicitor  for 
years." 

"I  don't  like  bim." 

"You  don't  know  bim." 

"True  —  do  you?" 

Lord  Gastletowers  besitated. 

"Well,  upon  my  soul,"  laugbed  be,  "I  cannot  say 
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that  I  do,  personally.  Bat,  as  I  teil  70U,  he  is  my 
solicitor,  and  I  like  him.  I  only  speak  from  my  im- 
pressions.*' 

''And  I  hom  mine.  He  is  not  my  solidtor,  and 
I  donH  like  him.  He  thinks  too  mnch,  and  says  too 
litüe." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Saxon  was  warmly  wringing  his 
cousin^s  hand  at  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  and  saying, 
in  a  low,  eamest  tone, 

''Indeed  yon  must  not  suppose  I  have  become  a 
man  of  fieuhion,  or  an  epicnrean,  cousin  William;  or 
that  I  wonld  not  rather  —  far  rather  —  spend  an 
evening  with  yon  ihan  at  any  of  these  fine  places. 
I  am  80  veiy  sorry  I  cannot  come  to  yon  before 
Monday/^ 

''Monday  will  be  quite  soon  enongh,  my  dear 
Saxon,**  replied  Mr.  Trefalden,  kindly;  "and  I  am 
glad  to  see  yon  so  well  amnsed.  At  eight  o^dock, 
then?" 

''Yes,  at  eight  Yon  will  see  how  punctnal  I  shall 
be  —  and  yon  mnst  give  me  some  good  advice,  consin 
William,  and  always  teil  me  of  my  fanlts  —  won*t 
yon?" 

**Hiimph!  That  will  depend  on  drcnmstances,  and 
yonxself.  Li  the  meanwhile,  don't  buy  any  more  diamond 
hracelets  withoat  first  inqniring  the  price." 


ihif  a  Milliw  of  U^ium,  I.  11 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Timon. 


"It  is  good  to  be  meriy  and  wise,"  saith  an  old 
song;  but  every  man  cannot  be  a  laugbing  philosoplier, 
and  tboiigb  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  either  meny 
or  wise  "upon  occasion,'*  it  is  supremelj  difficult  to  be 
both  at  the  same  time.  The  two  conditions  mix  abcacst 
as  reluctandy  as  eil  and  water,  and  yonth  seldom  makes 
even  an  efPort  to  combine  them.  Happy  youth,  whose 
best  wisdom  it  is,  after  all,  to  be  merry  while  it  mayl 
Wbich.  of  ns  would  not  gladly  barter  this  bitter  wisdom 
of  later  years  for  bat  a  single  season  —  nay,  a  single 
day  —  of  that  happy  thoughtless  time  when  tlie  simplest 
jest  provoked  a  laagh,  and  the  commonest  wayside 
flower  had  a  beauty  long  since  faded,  and  all  life  was 
a  pleasant  camival?  What  would  we  not  give  to  believe 
once  more  in  the  etemity  of  coUege  Mendships,  and 
the  immortality  of  prize  poems?  —  to  feel  our  hearts 
beat  high  over  the  pages  of  Plutarch  and  Livy?  —  to 
weep  delicious  tears  for  the  woes  of  Mrs.  Haller,  and 
to  devonr  the  old  romances  with  the  old  omnivorous 
relish? 

Alas!  the  College  friend  and  the  prize  poem  are 
alike  forgotten;  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  has  laid 
bis  ruthless  band  upon  our  favourite  heroes;  our  souls 
abhor  the  very  name  of  Kotzebue;  and  we  could  no 
more  revive  our  interest  in  those  two  mounted  cayaliers 
who  might  have  been  seen  spurring  by  twiüght  across 
a  lonely  heath  in  the  west  of  England  some  two  hundred 
and  odd  years  ago,  than  we  could  undertake  to  enjoy 
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the  thirteen  thonsand  pages  of  Mademoiselle  Scud^ry^s 
Grand  Cyros.  Aye,  that  pleasant  dream  is  indeed  over; 
bat  its  joys  are  ^'lodg^d  beyond  the  reach  of  fate/'  and 
of  the  remembrance  of  them  no  man  can  disinherit  ns« 
Have  we  not  all  lived  in  Arcadia? 

Wisdom  apart,  however,  what  more  commendable 
merriment  may  there  be  than  a  dinner  at  Eichmond 
when  Üie  year  and  the  gnests  are  young,  and  the  broad 
landflcape  lies  steeped  in  sunshino,  and  the  aftemoon 
air  is  sweet  with  new-mown  hay,  and  the  langh  follows 
the  jest  as  qnickly  and  gaily  as  the  frothing  Champagne 
follows  the  popping  of  the  corks?  Now  and  then  a  tiny 
skiff  with  one  white  sail  skims  down  the  molten  gold 
of  the  broad  river.  The  plumy  islands  and  the  wooded 
flats  look  hazy  in  the  tender  mist  of  sunset  A  pleasant 
sonnd  of  gay  voices  and  chinking  glasses  finds  its  way 
now  and  then  from  the  open  window  below,  or  the 
adjoining  balcony;  and,  perhaps,  the  mnsic  of  a  brass 
baöid  comes  to  as  from  the  lower  town,  harmonised  by 
distance. 

ThüB  bright  and  propitions  was  it  on  the  eventfal 
äaj  of  Saxon's  ^^little  dinner;"  and  care  had  been 
taken  by  his  friends  that  every  detail  of  the  entertain- 
ment  should  be  as  fanlüess  as  the  weather  itself.  The 
gnests  had  all  been  driven  down  in  open  carriages;  the 
costliest  dinner  that  money  could  ensnre,  or  taste  devise, 
was  placed  before  them;  and  the  best  room  in  the 
£unoiis  hotel  was  pre-engaged  for  the  occasion.  It  had 
seldom  held  a  more  joyous  party. 

Lord  CasÜetowers  and  Major  Vaughan  were  there 
of  eonrse,  having  mn  up  firom  Surrey  for  the  day;  Sir 
Charles  Bnrgoyne,  serenely  insolent;  the  Hon.  Edward 
Brandoni  with  his  hair  standing  up  like  the  wig  of  an 

11* 
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electrified  doli,  firom  inward  ezcitement  and  outward 
mbbing;  Mr.  Lawrence  Greatorex,  looking,  perbaps, 
somewbat  abstracted  firom  time  to  time»  but  talking 
flnenüy;  two  other  Erectheum  men,  hoih  very  young 
and  prone  to  laugbter,  and  botb  bigbly  creditable  to 
their  tailors  and  bootmakers;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
tbe  Graziana  and  her  party.  For  actresses,  like  mis- 
fortnnes,  never  come  alone.  Like  Scottisb  dbiefUdns, 
they  travel  with  a  ^'tail,"  and  have  an  embarrasaing 
aptitade  for  bringing  their  uninvited  ^^tail**  on  all 
^nds  of  inconvenient  occasions.  In  the  present  in- 
stance,  the  heroine  of  the  day  had  contented  herseif 
with  only  two  sisters  and  a  brother;  and  her  yoimg 
host  not  only  welcomed  them  with  all  bis  honest  heart, 
but  thought  it  very  kind  and  condescending  on  her 
part  to  bring  them  at  all.  The  brother  was  a  gloomy 
yonth,  who  said  litüe,  ate  a  great  deal,  and  watched 
the  Company  in  a  fnrtive  manner  over  the  rim  of  bis 
wine-glass.  The  sisters  were  fat,  black-eyed  little 
souls,  who  chattered,  flirted,  and  drank  Champagne  in- 
cessanüy.  As  for  the  prima  donna  herseif,  she  was  a 
fine,  bnxom,  langhter-loving  creatnre  of  abont  twenty 
years  of  age,  as  little  like  a  Juno,  and  as  much  like  a 
grown-np  child  as  it  is  only  possible  for  a  Neapolitan 
woman  to  ba  She  could  be  majestic  enongh  npon  the 
stage,  or  in  the  green-room;  but  she  never  carried  her 
dignity  beyond  the  predncts  of  the  opera  house.  She 
put  it  on  with  her  rouge,  and  left  it  in  her  dressing- 
room  with  the  rest  of  her  theatxical  wardrobe,  when 
the  eyening*s  work  was  over.  She  laughed  at  erery- 
thing  that  was  said,  whether  she  understood  it  or  not; 
and  she  was  delighted  with  everything  —  with  the 
driye,  with  the  horses,  with  the  midi  phaeton,  with  the 
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weather,  with  the  dinner,  with  the  gaests,  and  with  her 
host;  and  when  the  ice  was  brought  to  table  —  a 
Tnagnificent,  manj-colonred  triumph  of  art  —  she 
dapped  her  hands,  like  a  child  at  slght  of  a  twelfth- 
cake. 

"Now's  the  time  for  the  bracelet,  Saxon/*  whispered 
Lord  Caatletowers,  when  the  wreck  of  this  triumph 
was  removed,  and  the  sidedoths  were  roUed  away  for 
dessert 

Sazon  looked  aghast 

''What  shaU  I  say?"  said  he. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  —  something  graceftü,  and  not 
too  long." 

"But  I  can^t     I  havenH  an  idea." 
"Never  mind;  she  wouldn't  anderstand  it  if  you 
had.     Bay  anything." 

"Can't  you  say  it  for  me?" 

^Lnpossible,  my  dear  fellowl  You  ndght  as  well 
ask  me  to  kiss  her  for  you." 

Which  was  such  a  tremendous  supposition,  that 
Saxon  blushed  scarlet,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say  in 
reply. 

"Ah,  traütor!  Why  do  you  speak  secrets?"  said 
the  prima  donna,  with  a  pout 

"Because  he  is  a  conspirator,  signora,"  replied  the 
Earl.. 

"A  conspirator?     Cielo!" 

"It  18  quite true,"  said  Burgoyne,  promptly.  "There's 
a  deadly  mine  of  cracker  bonbons  in  the  room  below, 
and  Trefalden's  presently  going  to  say  something  so 
gparkling  that  it  will  fire  the  train,  and  we  shall  all  be 
blown  into  the  middle  of  the  nezt  Century." 
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The  prima  donna  sang  a  ronlade  expressive  of 
terror. 

"Bat  tlie  worst  is  jet  to  come.  Tliis  plot,  signora, 
is  entirelj  agamst  youiself ,"  said  CasÜetowers.  Then, 
dropping  lüs  voice,  "out  with  it,  man/^  he  added. 
"Yon  conldn^t  have  a  better  opening.** 

So  Saxon  pulled  the  morocco  case  out  of  his  pocket, 
aud  presented  it  with  as  much  confusion  and  incoherence 
as  if  it  had  been  a  Warrant 

The  signora  screamed  with  raptnre,  invoked  her 
brother  and  sisters,  flew  to  the  window  with  her  trea- 
8ure,  flashed  it  to  and  fro  in  every  possible  light,  and 
for  the  first  five  minutes  could  talk  nothing  but  her 
native  patois. 

"But,  signore,  yon  must  be  a  great  princel'*  she 
exclaimed,  when,  at  length,  she  retumed  to  her  place 
at  the  dinner-table. 

"Indeed,  I  am  notliing  of  the  sort,"  replied  Saxon, 
laughing. 

"  J?  hellÜHfnOf  questo  hracoiohtto!  But  whj  do  you 
give  him  to  me?" 

"From  no  other  reason  than  my  desire  to  please 
you,  bella  donna ,^'  replied  Saxon.  "The  Greeks  be- 
lieved  that  the  opal  had  power  to  confer  popularity  on 
its  wearer;  but  I  do  not  offer  you  these  opals  with  any 
such  motive.     Your  talisman  is  your  voice." 

"Bravo,  Trefaldenl"  laughed  the  Earl.  *'That 
was  very  weU  said.     (kmime  Vesprit  vtewt  aux  fihi** 

"A  neat  thing  spoilt,*^  muttered  Ghreatorex  to  his 
next  neighbour.  "He  should  have  praised  her  eyes. 
She  knows  all  about  her  voice." 

"And  do  you  suppose  she  doesn't  know  all  aboat 
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Iier  eyes,  too?"  asked  bis  neighbour  —  who  chanced 
to  be  Major  Yaugban. 

^^No  doabt,  but  then  a  woman  is  never  tired  of 
being  admired  for  her  beauty.  The  smallest  pastille  of 
praise  is  as  acceptable  to  her,  in  its  way,  as  a  holocaust 
of  incense.  But  as  to  her  voice,  o^eit  a^drs  chose.  What 
is  one  compliment  more  or  less  after  the  nightlj  ap< 
plauses  of  the  finest  audience  in  Europe?*' 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  two  yoong  Erectheum  men, 
oppressed  apparentlj  by  the  consciousness  of  how  mach 
they  owed  to  their  boots  and  waisteoats,  took  refdge  in 
each  other^s  society,  and  talked  about  a  horse.  Neither 
of  them  kept  a  horse,  or  hoped  to  keep  a  horse;  and 
yet  the  subject  seemed  bonnd  np,  in  some  occult  way, 
with  the  inner  consciousness  of  both.  They  discussed 
this  mysterious  animal  in  solenm  whispers,  all  the  way 
down  from  London  to  Bidunond;  alluded  to  him 
despondingly  during  dinner;  and  exchanged  bets  upon 
him  in  a  moody  and  portentous  manner  at  dessert 
Apart  firom  this  overwhelming  topic,  they  were  light- 
hearted  young  fellows  enough;  but  the  horse  was  their 
Nemesis,  and  rode  them  down  continually. 

As  for  the  "tail,"  it  went  to  work  as  vigorously 
upon  the  dessert  as  upon  the  twelve  preceding  courses. 
Gnie  plump  sisters  evidently  looked  upon  Moet  as  pure 
Pierian,  and  had  taken  Pope's  advice  to  heart;  while 
the  gloomy  brother,  inaocessible  as  fort  Gibraltar, 
seemed  only  intent  on  provisioning  himself  against  a 
long  blockade.  But  even  the  best  of  dinners  must 
end,  and  coffse  came  at  last  Then  one  of  the  Erec- 
dieum  young  men,  emboldened  by  sparkling  diinks, 
asked  Ihe  prima  donna  for  a  song.     She  laughed,  and 
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ahook  her  head;  bat  tfae  assembled  Company  lookect 
aghast 

''I  cannot,''  said  she.  ^^Mj  voice  is  a  bird  in  one 
litüe  cage,  and  mj  Impressario  gnards  the  key.'* 

Sir  Charles  Borgoyne  darted  a  dreadfnl  glance  at 
the  offender. 

"My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "pray  do  not  say  a  word. 
We  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  yonr  operatic 
contract  forbids  anything  of  the  kind;  and  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  we  should  not  presnme  to  ask  so  great  a 
favonr.  It  is  entirely  a  mistake  —  a  great  mistake 
—  on  the  part  of  this  young  gentleman." 

"I  —  I  am  very  sorry,"  stammered  the  tmlucky 
neophyte. 

^^And  I  am  sorry ,''  said  the  songstress,  good- 
naturedly.     "I  should  sing  for  you  if  I  dared." 

^^Thou  mnst  not  think  of  it,  soreUma,*^  interposed 
her  brother,  in  his  rapid  Neapolitan.  ''Bemember  the 
penalty." 

*^The  Signora  Graziana  mnst  do  nothing  to  offend 
the  manager,'^  said  Lord  Casüetowers,  who  was  familiär 
with  every  dialect  of  the  Italian. 

"Certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Saxon.  "Not  for  the 
World." 

Then,  toming  to  Burgoyne,  he  whispered  —  "  What 
is  it  all  abont?  Why  should  he  be  offended  becaose 
she  sang  for  us?" 

"He  would  have  me  pay  him  one  hundred  ponnds,'' 
said  the  prima  donna,  whose  ears  were  quick. 

"A  hundred  pounds  fine,  you  know,"  explained 
Burgoyne.  "^Tis  in  his  bond,  and  the  man^s  a  very 
Shylock  with  his  ducats." 

Saxon  laughed  aloud. 
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"Is  that  all?"  Said  he.  '*0h,  never  mind,  heUa 
dotina  —  1*11  pay  him  bis  hundred  ponnds,  and  wel- 
come." 

And  so  a  piano  was  bronght  in  firom  another  room, 
and  the  Graziana  sang  to  them  divinely,  not  one  song, 
but  a  dozen. 

"Perhaps  our  friend  the  Impressario  may  not  hear 
of  it,  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Greatorex,  when  the  music 
was  over,  and  they  were  preparing  to  retnm  to  town. 

"Let  US  all  take  a  solemn  oath  of  secresy,"  sug- 
gested  8ir  Charles  Bnrgoyne. 

Bat  Saxon  would  not  hear  of  it 

"No,  no,"  said  he.  "The  fine  has  been  fairly  for- 
feited,  and  shall  be  fairly  paid.  Let  no  man's  soul  be 
bnrthened  with  a  secret  on  my  acconnt.  I  will  send 
Shylock  bis  cheque  to-morrow  moming.  Ladies,  the 
carriages  are  at  die  door." 

"I  had  heard  that  oor  Amphitryon  did  not  know 
the  value  of  money,"  said  Mr.  Greatorex,  as  they  went 
down-stairs,  "and  now  I  believe  it  Why,  this  little 
affair,  my  lord,  take  it  from  first  to  last,  must  have 
been  set  to  the  tune  of  something  like  five  hundred 
ponnds!" 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  has,"  replied  Castletowers,  "in- 
cluding  the  bracelet." 

"A  modern  Timon  —  eh?" 

"Nay,  I  hope  not  A  modern  MsBcenas,  if  yon 
like.     It  is  a  name  of  better  augniy." 

"I  fear  he  dispenses  bis  gold  more  after  the  fashion 
of  Timon  than  of  MsBcenas,"  replied  the  banker,  drily. 

"He  is  a  splendid  feUow,"  said  the  Earl  with 
enthusiasm;  "and  bis  lavish  generosity  is  by  no  means 
the  neblest  part  of  bis  character." 
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'^Bnt  he  behaved  like  a  fool  abotit  that  handred 
pounds.  Of  course,  we  should  all  have  kept  the  secret, 
and  .... 

"I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Mr.  Greatorex,"  interrupted 
the  Earl,  somewhat  stiffly.  "In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Tre- 
falden  simply  behaved  like  a  man  of  hononr." 


CHAPTEß  XIX. 

Mr.  Trefalden  on  the  Domestic  Mannen  and  OnstomB  of  liawycrs  in 

general. 

"So,  my  young  cousin,  yon  have  not  yet  lost  all 
your  primitive  virtues,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  as  Saxon, 
heralded  by  Mr.  Keckwitch,  made  his  appearance  on 
the  threshold  of  the  lawyer's  private  room  at  eight 
o'clock  precisely  on  Monday  evening. 

"I  hope  I  have  parted  from  none  that  I  ever  pos- 
sessed,"  replied  Saxon;  "bnt  to  what  particnlar  virtue 
do  yon  allnde?" 

"To  yonr  punctuality,  yonng  man.  You  are  as 
tnie  to  time  as  on  that  memorable  moming  when  we 
breakfasted  together  at  Keichenau,  and  you  tasted  La- 
fitte  for  the  first  time.  Yon  £ave  become  tolerably 
familiär  with  the  flavonr,  since  then." 

"Indeed,  I  have,"  replied  Saxon,  with  a  smile  and 
a  sigh. 

"And  with  a  good  many  other  flavonrs  as  well,  I 
imagine.  Why,  let  me  see,  that  was  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  and  here  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  in 
April  —  scarcely  five  weeks  ago,  Saxon!" 

"It  seems  like  five  centuries." 

"I  dare  say  it  does.     Yon  have  crowded  a  vast 
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liumber  of  impressions  into  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  But  then  yon  are  rieh  in  tbe  happy  adap- 
tabilitj  of  youth  and  can  bear  the  shock  of  revolu- 
tion." 

"I  try  to  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can,"  replied  Saxon, 
langhingly.     "It  isn't  very  dif&cult" 

^^No  —  the  lessons  of  pleasure  and  power  are  soon 
leamt;  and,  by  the  way,  the  art  of  dress  also.  You  are 
quite  a  swell,  Saxon." 

The  yoiing  fellow's  face  crimsoned. 

He  could  not  get  over  that  awkward  habit  of  blash- 
ing, do  what  he  wonld. 

''I  hope  not,"  he  said.  "I  am  what  fate  and  my 
tailor  haye  made  me.  Castletowers  took  me  to  bis  own 
man,  and  he  has  done  as  he  liked  with  me." 

"So  that,  to  Paraphrase  the  kingly  State,  yonr  vir- 
tuos are  yoor  own,  and  your  shortcomings  are  your 
tailor*s?  Nay,  don't  look  uncomfortable.  You  are  well 
dressed;  but  not  too  well  dressed  —  which,  to  my 
thinking,  is  predsely  as  a  gentleman  shonld  be." 

"I  don*t  wish  to  be  a  ^swell,'"  said  Saxon. 

"Nor  are  you  one.  And  now  teil  me  something 
about  yonrself.     How  do  you  like  this  new  lifo?" 

"It  bewilders  me,"  said  Saxon.  "It  dazzles  me. 
It  takes  my  breath  away.  I  feel  as  if  London  were  a 
huge  circus,  all  dust,  and  roar,  and  glitter,  and  I  being 
earried  round  it,  in  a  great  chariot  race.  It  Mghtens 
me  sometimes,  —  and  yet  I  enjoy  it  There  is  so 
much  to  enjoy  1" 

"Bat  you  thought  it  a  ^dreary*  place  at  first,"  said 
1fr.  Trefalden,  with  bis  quiet  smile. 

"Because  I  was  a  stranger,  and  knew  no  one  -^ 
because  the  very  roar  and  flow  of  lifo  along  the  streets 
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only  made  my  solitade  the  heavier.  Bat  thafs  all 
cbanged  now,  thanks  to  you." 

"Thanks  to  me,  Saxon?" 

"Of  course.  Don't  I  owe  that  dear  fellow  Castle- 
towers*  acquaintance  to  yon?  And  if  I  hadii*t  known 
him,  how  should  I  have  got  into  the  Erectheum?  How 
should  I  have  known  Burgoyne,  and  Greatorex,  and 
Brandon,  and  Fitz-Hugh,  and  Dalton,  and  all  the  other 
fellows?  And  they  are  so  kind  to  me  —  it's  perfectly 
incredible  how  kind  they  are,  and  what  trouble  they 
take  to  oblige  and  please  me!" 

"Indeed?"  said  the  lawyer,  drily. 

^^Yes,  that  they  do;  and  I  should  be  worse  than 
ungratefdl  if  I  did  not  like  a  place  where  I  have  so 
many  firiends.  Then,  again,  I  have  so  much  to  do  — 
so  mnch  to  think  of  —  so  mnch  to  leam.  Why,  it 
wonld  take  half  a  life-time  only  to  see  all  the  pictnre 
galleries  in  London,  and  study  the  Etrascan  vases  in 
the  Britkh  Museum!" 

Mr.  Trefalden  could  not  help  laughing. 

"You  droll  boy!"  said  he.  "Do  you  mean  to  teil 
me  that  you  divido  your  attentions  between  pretty 
prima  donnas  and  cinerary  ums?" 

"I  mean  that  I  was  in  the  Etruscan  room  for  three 
hours  this  moming,  and  that  we  have  a  tazza  at  Rotz- 
berg of  a  kind  of  which  you  have  not  a  Single  speci* 
men  in  the  coUection  —  red,  with  red  ImmH  reUevi. 
What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"That  I  would  not  give  five  farthings  for  all  the 
old  pottery  in  Europe." 

"  Yes,  you  would,  if  you  once  leamed  to  look  upon 
it  as  history.     Now  the  pottery  of  Etruria.  .  .  ." 

"My  dear  Saxon,"    interposed  Mr.  Trefalden,  "as 
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yon  are  great,  be  merdfUL  Spare  me  the  pottery  of 
Etroria,  and  teil  me  a  litüe  more  abont  yourself.  Yon 
are  leaming  to  ride,  are  yon  not?" 

'^Yes,  I  can  ride  pretty  well  already;  and  I  have  a 
fendng  lesson  every  other  moming,  and  I  am  leaming 
to  drive.  Bat  I  don*t  get  on  quite  8o  well  with  the 
whip  as  with  the  foils.  I  have  an  awkward  babit  of 
lockiog  my  wheels  with  other  people^s,  and  getting  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road." 

^'Awkward  habits,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden; 
^'especially  in  Botten  Bow." 

"And  —  and  I  am  leaming  to  dance,  also,"  said 
Sazon,  with  a  shy  langh. 

"Li  Short,  what  with  finishing  yonr  education,  giv- 
ing  snbnrban  dinners,  and  cnltivating  the  fine  arts, 
yonr  time  is  tolerably  well  oceupied." 

"It  is,  indeed.  I  never  seem  to  have  a  moment  to 
spare." 

"Hnmphl  And  pray  may  I  ask  how  mach  money 
yoa  haye  spent  doring  these  last  three  weeks?" 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

"I  sospected  as  mach.  Kept  no  accoonts,  I  sap- 
pose?" 

"Nene  whatever." 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled  significantly,  but  said  no- 
tfaing. 

"I  sappose  it's  veiy  wrong,"  said  Saxon.  "I 
sappose  I  oaght  to  haye  pat  it  all  down  in  a  book?" 

"Undoabtedly." 

"Bat  then  I  know  nothing  of  book-keeping;  in- 
deed, I  scarcely  yet  know  the  real  valae  of  money. 
Bat  if  yoa  will  teil  me  what  I  oaght  to  do,  I  will  txy. 
Gillingwater,  can  help  me,  too.    Ms  knows." 
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"Gillingwater  is  your  valet,  is  he  not?  Where  did 
you  hear  of  him?" 

'^Greatorex  recommended  him  to  me.  He  is  a  most 
invalnable  feUow.  I  don't  know  what  I  sbould  do 
without  him."  ' 

"And  you  have  a  groom,  I  suppose?" 

"I  have  two  grooms." 

"Two?  My  dear  boy,  what  can  you  want  with 
more  than  one?" 

"I  don't  know.  Burgoyne  said  I  couldn't  do  with 
less  —  but  then,  you  know,  I  keep  five  horpes." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes;  one  for  the  cab,  two  for  riding,  and  two  for 
the  mail  phaeton." 

"And  you  keep  them  at  livery,  of  course?" 

"Yes;  Burgoyne  eaid  it  was  the  best  way;  and 
that  the  beasts  were  sure  to  be  ill-fed  if  I  hired 
stabling  and  left  it  to  the  men.  He  knows  so  much 
about  horses." 

"Evidendy.  It  was  he  who  sold  you  that  mar^ 
and  cab,  was  it  not?" 

"To  be  sure  it  was;  and  then  I  haye  bought 
all  the  rest  under  bis  advice.  I  assure  you,  cousin 
William,  I  don't  believe  any  feUow  ever  had  such 
friendsl" 

Mr.  Trefalden  coughed,  and  looked  at  bis  watch. 

"Well,"  he  Said,  "we  must  not  forget  that  I  have 
brought  you  down  here  to-night,  Saxon,  for  a  serious 
Conference.  Shall  we  have  some  coffee  first,  to  filter 
the  dust  from  our  brains?" 

Whereupon,  Saxon  assenting,  the  lawyer  rang  the 
bell  and  coffee  was  brought.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
young  man  had  made  the  tour  of  the  room,  inspected 
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the  law  bookfl  on  the  shelves,  examined  the  door  of 
the  safe,  peeped  out  of  the  window,  and  ascertained 
the  date  of  the  map  hanging  over  the  fireplace.  This 
done,  he  resumed  Üb  chair,  and  said,  with  more  £rank- 
ness  than  politeness:  — 

'^I^d  as  soon  live  in  a  family  vault  as  in  this  dis- 
mal  place!  Is  it  possible,  cousin  William,  that  you 
have  no  other  home?" 

^^The  greater  part  of  my  life  is  passed  here,^'  re- 
plied  Mr.  Trefalden,  sipping  hb  coffee.  "I  admit  that 
the  decorations  are  not  in  the  highest  style  of  art;  bat 
they  answer  the  pnrpose  well  enough.'' 

"And  you  actoaUy  live  hete,  day  and  night,  sum- 
mer  and  winter?" 

"Why  no  —  not  altogether.  I  have  a  den  —  a 
mere  den  —  a  few  miles  firom  town,  in  which  I  hide 
myself  at  night,  like  a  beast  of  prey.^' 

"It  is  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  know  that,"  said 
Saxon.  "I  shonld  like  to  see  your  den.  Why  didnH 
you  let  me  come  to  you  there  to-night?" 

"Because  you  are  not  fat  enough." 

"Not  fat  enough?"  repeated  Saxon,  laughing. 

"I  admit  no  man,  unless  to  devour  him.  Lawyers 
are  ogres,  my  dear  fellow  —  and  that  den  of  mine  is 
paved  with  the  bones  of  slaughtered  dients." 

Saying  which,  Mr.  Trefalden  put  an  end  to  the 
Bubject  by  ringing  the  bell,  and  sending  for  Mr.  Keck- 
witch. 

"You  may  dose  the  ofQce  and  go,  Keckwitch,^' 
said  he.     "I  do  not  want  you  any  more  this  evening." 

Mr.  Keckwitch  looked  at  his  employer  with  eyes 
that  had  no  more  speculation  in  them  than  if  they  had 
been  boiled. 
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'^I  heg  yonr  pardon,  sir/*  he  replied  with  liusky 
placidity,  ''bat  perhaps  jou  forget  Bogers's  case.  I  am 
bound  to  go  throagh  the  papen  to^night" 

"Then  yon  can  take  äiem  home  with  yon.  I  have 
private  business  with  this  genüeman,  and  wish  to  be 
alone  —  you  nnderstand?    Alone." 

A  pale  light  flashed  into  Mr.  Keckwitch's  eyes  — 
flashed  and  vanished.  Bat  it  did  not  impart  an  agree- 
able  expression  to  his  coontenanee. 

"And  when  you  have  put  all  straight,  and  tumed 
off  the  gas,  please  to  let  me  know,  that  I  may  lock  the 
oMce  door  on  the  inside." 

The  head  clerk  retired  without  a  word,  followed  by 
the  keen  eye  of  his  employer. 

''If  I  were  to  become  a  rieh  man  to-morrow/'  said 
he,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "the  first  elegant  superflnily  in 
which  I  should  indnlge,  would  be  ^e  kiddng  of  that 
fellow  all  the  way  along  Chancery  Lane.  It  is  a 
loxury  that  would  be  cheap  at  any  price  the  Court 
might  award.'' 

"If  you  have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  him,  why  do 
you  keep  him?"  asked  Saxon. 

"For  the  reason  that  one  often  keeps  an  aching 
tooth.  He  is  a  usefnl  grinder,  and  helps  me  to  poliA 
off  the  bonos  that  I  was  telling  you  about  just  now.^' 

Mr.  Trefalden  then  saw  his  head  clerk  off  the  pre- 
mises,  locked  the  outer  door,  made  up  the  fire,  put  the 
shade  on  the  lamp  (he  always  liked,  he  said,  to  spare 
his  eyes),  and  drew  his  chair  to  the  table. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

Mb.  EIeckwitch  banished,  and  the  coffee-cups 
pushed  aside,  William  Trefalden  uttered  a  little  pre- 
Uminaiy  cough,  and  said, 

"Now,  Saxon,  to  bnsiness." 

Saxon  was  all  attention. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  began,  "you  have  a  large 
fortnne  in  monej;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  so 
weighty  a  sum  should  be  advantageously  placed.  By 
advantageonsly  placed,  I  mean  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  lent  on  mortgage,  or  otherwise  employed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  you  large  retums.  And  I 
assure  you  I  have  not  ceased,  since  your  affairs  have 
been  in  my  hands,  to  make  inquiry  in  every  quarter 
where  inquiry  was  likely  to  lead  to  anything  useful." 

"I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you,"  murmured  Saxon, 
vagaely. 

"The  great  difficulty,"  continued  Mr.  Trefalden, 
"is  the  largeness  of  the  sum.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  dispose  of  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  even  of  five 
hnndred  thousand  pounds;  but  nobody  either  wants 
to  borrow,  or  could  give  security,  for  such  a  sum  as 
fonr  millions.  Not  that  I  should  wish  to  see  your  all 
placed  upon  a  single  venture.  Far  from  it.  I  would 
not  advise  such  a  step,  though  the  Kussian  govemment 
were  the  borrower.  But  neither  do  I  wish  to  spread 
your  property  over  too  large  a  surface.  It  is  a  course 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  and  great  expense. 
Do  you  quite  foUow  me?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Saxon,  to  whom  the 
language  of  the  money  market  was  about  as  intelligible 
as  a  cuneiform  inscription. 

Ualf  a  mion  of  Money,  U  12 
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*'Well,  yon  anderstand  that  yoar  money  ought  to 
be  invested?" 

"I  thonght  it  was  invested.  It*8  in  Dnmunoiid's 
bank." 

"Not  80.  The  bnlk  of  your  fortane  consists  of 
Govemmait  stock;  bat  a  very  considerable  snm  which 
I  had  expected  to  invest  for  you  before  now,  and  which, 
if  you  remember,  we  sold  ont  of  the  fonds  when 
you  first  came  to  London,  is  temporarily  deposited  at 
Dmmmond^s,  where  at  present  it  brings  yon  no  interest 
My  object,  however,  is  to  do  with  this  what  I  hope  to 
do  in  time  with  the  whole  of  your  money  —  namely, 
invest  it  safely  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  By  these 
means  you  will  enjoy  an  ample  income,  but  leave  your 
capital  untouched.^' 

"Shall  I,  indeed?"  said  Saxon,  struggling  to  con- 
ceal  a  yawn.     "That  is  very  curious." 

"Not  curious  at  all,  if  one  but  understands  the  first 
principles  of  banking.  Have  you  no  idea  of  what 
interest  is?" 

"Oh  dear  yes,"  replied  Saxon,  briskly,  "I  know 
all  about  that  Greatorex  explained  it  to  me«  Interest 
means  two  and  a  half  per  cent" 

Mr.  Trefalden  shifted  the  position  of  his  chair,  and 
tumed  the  lamp  in  such  a  manner  that  the  light  feil 
more  fully  on  Saxon^s  face,  and  left  his  own  in  shadow. 

"Two  and  a  half  per  cent!"  he  repeated.  "That 
was  a  very  limited  Statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Orea- 
torex.  Interest  may  mean  anything,  firom  one  per  cent 
up  to  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  thousand.  He  cannot 
have  offered  that  assertion  as  an  explanation  of  general 
facts.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  that  led  to  it?" 

"Not  clearly;  but  he  was  talking  very  much  as 
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70a  have  jast  been  talking,  and  he  said  they  wonld 
giye  me  two  and  a  half  per  cent  at  their  bank,  if  I 
liked  to  pnt  my  money  in  it.'' 

"Hmnph!  and  yonr  reply?" 

^'I  said  yon  managed  everything  of  that  sort  for 
me,  and  that  I  would  ask  yon  to  see  to  it." 

"Meaning  that  yon  wonld  ask  me  to  transfer  yonr 
money  from  Drnmmond's  to  Greatorex's?" 

"If  yon  please." 

"Then  I  certainly  do  not  please;  and  as  long  as  yon 
continne  to  attach  the  slightest  valne  to  my  opinion, 
yon  will  not  place  a  penny  in  their  hands.'' 

Saxon  looked  aghast 

"Oh,  bnt  —  bnt  I  promised,"  said  he. 

"Precisely  what  I  expected  to  hear  yon  &ay.  I  feit 
sore  yon  had  been  trapped  into  a  promise  of  some  kind.'' 

"I  can't  break  my  word,"  said  Saxon,  resolntely. 

Mr.  Trefalden  shrngged  bis  Shoulders. 

"I  can't  let  yon  min  yonrself,"  he  replied.  "Greato- 
rex  and  Greatorex  are  on  the  verge  of  bankmptcy;  and 
I  have  private  Information  which  leads  me  to  believe 
they  mnst  stop  payment  before  the  week  is  ont'' 

The  yonng  man  stared  at  bim  in  silence.  He  neither 
knew  what  to  say,  nor  what  to  think. 

"And  now,''  said  bis  consin,  "teil  me  all  that  took 
place,  as  nearly  as  yon  can  remember  it.  First  of  all, 
I  sappose,  Mr.  Lanrence  Grreatorex  kindly  volnnteered 
to  explain  to  yon  the  System  nnder  which  money  can 
be  made  to  prodnce  interest;  and,  having  shown  yon 
how  it  was  part  of  the  bnsiness  of  a  banker  to  pay 
interest  on  deposits,  he  proposed  to  take  yonr  money, 
and  allow  yon  two  and  a  half  per  cent?" 

Saxon  nodded. 

12* 
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"Yon  referred  the  proposition  to  me,  and  Mr.  Grea* 
torex  was  not  best  pleased  to  find  that  yon  relied  so 
much  npon  my  jndgment." 

"How  do  yon  know  that?"  ezdaimed  Saxon. 

"He  then  enlarged  on  the  dangers  of  high  interest, 
and  the  tronblesome  natnre  of  Investments  in  land; 
pointed  ont  the  advantages  of  the  deposit  system;  and 
ended  by  extracting  yonr  promise  for  .  . .  how  mnch?" 

"Who  ean  have  told  you  all  this?" 

"Teil  me  first  whether  I  am  correct?" 

"Word  for  word." 

Mr.  Trefalden  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  langhed 
—  a  little  soft,  satisfied  laugh,  like  an  andible  smile. 

"I  have  a  familiär  demon,  Saxon,"  said  he.  "His 
name  is  Experience;  and  he  teils  me  a  great  many 
more  things  than  are  dreamt  of  in  yonr  philosophy. 
Bnt  yon  have  not  yet  answered  my  first  qnestion  — 
how  mnch?" 

"He  Said  it  was  a  very  bad  plan  to  lock  np  one*8 
money  —  *lock  np'  was  the  phrase,  I  am  sure  —  and 
that  I  shonld  find  it  so  convenient  to  be  able  to  draw 
mine  ont  whenever  I  chose.     And  then  .  .  .  ." 

"And  then  you  agreed  with  him,  of  coxirse.  Go 
on. 

"And  then  he  said  he  snpposed  I  wonld  not  mind 
going  to  the  extent  of  five  hnndred  thonsand  with  their 
honse,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Five  hundred  thousand!  Had  he  the  incredible 
impudence  to  ask  you  for  five  hundred  thonsand?" 

"Indeed,  Cousin  William,  it  seemed  to  me,  from 
the  way  in  which  he  put  it,  that  Mr.  Oreatorex  had  only 
my  interest  in  view." 

"How  probable I" 
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"He  Said  that  it  could  make  no  difference  to  them; 
and  that  one  person's  thousands  were  no  more  to  them, 
in  the  way  of  business,  tban  another^s." 

"And  you  beKeved  bim?" 

"  Of  conrse  I  believed  bim." 

"And  promised  bim  tbe  five  bundred  tbousand?" 

"Yes." 

"Tben  it's  a  promise  tbat  will  baye  to  be  broken, 
young  man,  tbat  is  all.  Nay,  don't  look  so  unbappy. 
I  will  take  all  tbe  bürden  from  your  sboulders.  A 
lawyer  can  do  tbese  tbings  easily  enongb,  and  offend 
no  one.  Besides,  no  man  is  bound  to  fling  bis  money 
away  witb  bis  eyes  open.  If  you  were  to  pay  in  tbat 
five  bundred  tbousand  pounds  to-morrow  morning,  it 
would  all  be  in  tbe  pockets  of  Sir  SamueFs  creditors 
before  nigbt.  It  woidd  belp  tbe  firm  to  stave  off  tbe 
evil  day,  and  you  would  most  likely  get  your  two 
and  a  balf  per  cent.;  but  I  know  tbat  you  would  never 
see  one  fartbing  of  tbe  principal  again  —  andLaurence 
Greatorex  knows  tbat  I  know  it." 

"But  —  but  I  have  not  told  you  quite  all  yet," 
stammered  Sazon,  wbose  face  bad  been  getting  graver 
and  graver  witb  every  word  tbat  Mr.  Trefalden  uttered. 
"I  bave  given  bim  a  cbeque  for  balf." 

It  was  well  for  Mr.  Trefalden  tbat  tbe  sbade  feil 
on  bim  wbere  be  sat,  and  concealed  tbe  storm  tbat 
swept  across  bis  features  at  tbis  announcement.  It 
came  and  went  like  a  swift  sbadow;  but,  practised 
master  of  bimself  as  be  was,  be  could  no  more  bave 
controlled  tbe  expression  of  bis  face  at  tbat  moment 
tban  be  could  bave  controlled  a  tbunder-cloud  up  in 
tbe  beavens. 

"You  bave  given  Mr.  Greatorex  a  cbeque  for  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ponnds?^*  he  said,  after  a 
momenlÄiy  pause. 

"I  know  it  was  very  wrong  —  I  know  I  ought  to 
have  consulted  yon  firsti"  exclaimed  Saxon,  qiiite  over- 
whelmed  by  tihe  magnitade  of  liis  error. 

"Never  mind  that  at  present,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
coldly.  "The  mischief  is  done,  and  we  have  only  to 
try  if  any  of  the  money  is  recoverable.  When  did  you 
give  it  to  him?" 

"  Jnst  now  —  after  dinner." 

"To-day?    After  three  o'clock?" 

"Not  an  hour  ago.  We  met  at  the  club;  he  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him  .  .  .  ." 

"And  when  you  told  him  you  were  to  see  me  this 
evening,  he  got  you  to  sign  the  cheq^ue  out  of  hand!*^ 
interposed  Mi»  Trefalden,  eagerly.  "Clever  —  very 
clever;  but  not  quite  clever  enough,  for  all  thati" 

Saying  which,  the  lawyer  seized  paper  and  pen, 
and  began  writing  rapidly.  Having  scribbled  three  or 
four  lines,  he  pushed  them  across  the  table,  and 
Said:  — 

"Read  that,  and  sign  it." 

It  was  an  order  upon  the  Drummond^s  firm  to 
refuse  payment  of  all  cheques  signed  by  Mr.  Saxon 
Trefalden,  until  fnrther  notice. 

"But  suppose,"  said  Saxon,  "that  he  has  cashed  it 
abeady?" 

"He  can't  cash  it,  you  foolish  boy,  tili  tibe  bank 
opens  to-morrow  moming;  and  by  that  time  it  will  be 
too  late.  I  shall  instantly  take  a  cab,  and  go  down 
with  this  paper  to  the  private  house  of  the  chief  cashier; 
and,  to  makB  assurance  doubly  sure,  Keckwitch  ghall 
be   at  the   bank  to-morrow  moming  when  the  doors 
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open.  Lacky  for  you,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you  com- 
mitted  this  little  folly  after  three  o'clock  in  tiie  day!" 

Sazon  signed  the  paper  somewhat  reluctantly,  and 
Mr.  Trefalden  put  it  into  bis  pocket-book. 

"Out  bosiness  Conference  must  wait,"  said  he,  "tili 
this  affair  is  settled.  Shall  you  be  at  home  and 
alone  to-morrow  at  twelve,  if  I  come  up  for  an  hour's 
talk?" 

*'I  will  be  at  home  and  alone,  of  course,"  replied 
Saxon;  "but  I  am  going  down  into  Surrey  by  the 
three  o'clock  express.^' 

"To  Castietowers'?" 

"Yes  —  for  a  week  or  ten  days." 

Mr.  Trefalden  hesitated. 

"What  I  have  to  say  to  you  must  be  said  quietly 
and  thoroughly,"  observed  he,  musingly.  "And  if  you 
are  very  stupid  indeed,  and  want  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
planation  .  .  .  .^' 

"Which  is  qnite  certain!'^  intemipted  Saxon, 
laughing. 

"Which  I  am  afraid  is  quite  certain  —  an  hour 
will  not  be  enough.'* 

"Will  you  come  at  eleven?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  took  up  a  manuscript  book,  and 
examined  one  or  two  consecutive  pages  before  re- 
plying. 

"I  will  not  come  at  all,^^  he  said,  closing  it  de- 
dsively,  and  taking  up  bis  hat.  "I  will  run  down  to 
you  at  CasÜetowers  instead,  on  Thursday  moming. 
The  entries  in  my  engagement-book  show  nothing  of 
great  importance  for  that  day,  and  I  know  the  Earl 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  me.    I  believe  I  oan  even 
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manage  to   dine  there,   and  returu  bj  tbe  last  tram 
at  ten." 

"That  is  good!"  exclaimed  Saxon,  heartily,  "and 
a  day  out  of  town  will  invigorate  you  for  a  montb." 

So  it  was  settled;  and  Mr.  Trefalden  tumed  oflP  tbe 
last  of  tbe  gas,  and  let  bis  cousin  out  in  tbe  dark. 

"I  will  send  you  a  line  in  tbe  moming  just  to  say 
tbat  all's  well  at  Drummond's ,"  said  tbe  lawyer,  as 
tbey  sbook  bands  in  tbe  street  below;  "but  you  must 
give  me  your  word  of  bonour  to  sign  no  more  cbeques 
tili  after  Wednesday;  and,  above  all,  never  again  to 
ti'ansact  any  important  business  witbout  first  taking 
my  advice." 

"Tndeed,  Cousin  William,  1  never  will,*'  replied 
Saxon,  penitently. 

"And  if  your  disinterested  friend  comes  to  you  in 
bis  wratb  to-morrow  morning,  refer  bim  to  me.  My 
nerves  are  streng,  and  I  can  bear  any  amount  of  vitu- 
peration." 

"I  suppose  be  will  be  very  mucb  annoyed,*'  said 
Saxon. 

"Annoyed?  He  will  go  raging  up  and  down, 
seeking  wbom  be  may  devom\  But  wbat  does  tbat 
matter?  His  anger  wiU  not  fall  upon  you,  but  upon 
your  legal  adviser.  And  I  am  not  afraid  tbat  be  will 
eat  me.     Lawyers  are  indigestible." 

Wbereupon  tbey  again  sbook  bands,  and  went  tbeir 
separate  ways;  Mr.  Trefalden's  way  being  to  Bays- 
water,  wbere  dwelt  tbe  cbief  casbier  in  tbe  bosom  of 
bis  family,  and  Saxon's  to  bis  stall  at  tbe  opera. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mr.  Greatorex  with  the  Polish  Off. 

*^Mb.  Gbeatobex  wifibes  to  know,  sir,  if  yoa  can 
give  him  fiye  minutes*  private  conversation.^' 

It  was  not  qaite  a  quarter  past  ten,  and  Saxon, 
who  Lad  taken  a  ridiug  lesson  before  breakfast,  was 
loitering  over  a  bock,  witb  tbe  breakfast  Service  still 
upon  the  table.  He  laid  the  volume  hastily  down,  and 
desired  that  Mr.  Greatorex  might  be  sbown  in.  He 
was  no  moral  coward;  but  he  feit  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable  when  he  heard  the  quick  ring  of  the  banker^s 
high-heeled  boots  on  the  polished  floor  of  the  ante* 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Greatorex  came  in,  shut  the  door  in  Gilling- 
water's  face,  flung  a  crumpled  slip  of  paper  on  the 
table,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  suppressed 
passion:  — 

^^Yon  have  thought  fit,  Mr.  Trefalden,  to  stop  the 
payment  of  this  cheque.  May  I  inquire  with  what 
motive?" 

He  kept  his  hat  on,  and  the  face  beneath  it  was 
at  a  white  heat,  even  to  the  lips. 

"I  am  really  very  sorry,  Greatorex,"  said  Saxon, 
nervonsly ;  "but  I  ought  never  to  have  given  it  to  you. 
My  oousin  manages  all  my  affairs,  and  I  had  no 
business  to  interfere  with  his  arrangements:  He  objects 
to  your  offer,  and  —  and  I  am  obliged  to  decline  it 
But  why  won't  you  shake  hands  with  me?" 

Mr.  Greatorex  put  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

"You  have  insulted  me,"  he  said,  "and  .  •  •  •" 
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"Not  intentionally!"  interrupted  Saxon.  "Upon 
my  honour,  not  iutentionally." 

The  banker  heard  him  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"Pshawl"  he  said,  scomfully.  "We  all  know  wbat 
intentions  are  worth.  Yours  were  certainly  not  veiy 
friendly  when  you  exposed  me  just  now  to  the  grins 
and  sneers  of  every  petty  clerk  in  Drummond's  office. 
Pray  did  it  not  occnr  to  you  that  the  position  might 
be  the  reverse  of  agreeable;  or  that  it  might  affect 
my  credit  somewhat  nnpleasantly  among  my  brother 
bankers?" 

"I  feared,  indeed,  that  I  might  be  so  unfortonate 
as  to  inconvenience  yon,  Mr.  Greatorex,"  replied  Saxon^ 
with  dignity;  "and  I  teil  you  again  that  I  am  sorry 
for  it     But  I  had  no  thought  of  insulting  you." 

"  Inconvenience  I "  echoed  Greatorex,  fiercely.  "  Good 
God,  man,  you  have  ruined  me!" 

"Ruined  you?" 

"Ay,  ruined  me  —  me  and  mine  —  my  father, 
who  is  an  old  man  of  sixty-eight  —  my  sisters,  who 
are  both  unmarried.  Curse  you!  how  do  you  like 
that?" 

And  with  this  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
sat  drumming  on  the  table  with  his  clenched  hands. 

Saxon  was  inexpressibly  shocked. 

"You  must  explain  this  to  me,"  he  faltered.  "I 
do  not  understand  —  indeed  I  do  not!" 

Greatorex  glared  up  at  him  vindictively,  but  made 

no  reply. 

"I  would  not  willingly  injure  my  worst  enemy,  if 
I  had  one,"  continued  the  young  fellow,  with  tears  in 
his  voice,  if  not  in  his  eyes;"much  less  one  whom  I 
have  eaten  and  drank  with,   and  looked  upon  as  my 
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friend.     What  do  70a  mean  when  70U  say  that  I  haye 
rained  you?" 

^^Siinply  thatwe  shall  be  in  the  Gazette  to-morrow. 
You  nnderstand  that,  I  suppose?** 

The  coarse  nature  of  ihe  man  had  all  come  to  the 
surface  ander  this  powerfol  test,  and  he  took  no  pains 
to  hide  it.  He  was  literally  drunk  with  rage.  Saxon, 
however,  saw  his  oondition,  and,  Ignorant  as  he  was  of 
bnman  natore,  by  some  fine  instinct,  nnderstood  and 
pitied  it 

^^But  why  need  the  withdrawal  of  this  snm  work 
yon  80  much  evil?"  he  said,  gently.  "You  are  snrely 
no  worse  off  withont  it  to-day  than  yon  were  yester- 
day." 

"This  is  why  —  since  yon  uM  have  itl  We 
wanted  money  —  money  and  time  —  for  we  have  met 
with  some  ugly  losses  that  we  didnH  choose  to  teil  the 
World  abont;  and  we  knew  we  coald  pull  through,  if 
we  had  the  chance." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  there  are  three  or  fonr  firms  that  have 
heavy  claims  upon  ns,  and  are  getting  tronblesome. 
Belying  on  your  cheqne,  I  wrote  to  them  last  night, 
and  desired  them  to  draw  upon  us  any  time  after 
one  o'dock  to-day.  They  will  draw  —  and  the  bank 
will  stop  payment" 

Saxon  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  seized  the  cheqne, 
wliidi  was  still  lying  where  the  banker  had  thrown  it 

"No,  no,"  he  cried,  "not  through  my  act,  Greatorex 
—  Heaven  forbid!  How  much  do  you  want,  to  meet 
these  Claims  to-day?" 

"There*B  one  of  twenty-two  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  forty-five  pounds,"  said  the  other,  still  suUenly, 
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but  in  an  altered  tone.  "Tbat^s  the  beaviest  Anotlier 
of  eighteen  thousand,  two  hnudred  and  three  fifteen; 
one  of  ten  thonsand;  and  one  of  seven  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  eleven.  Fifty-eigbt  thousand,  seven 
bundred  and  fiffy-nine  pounds  fifteen  Shillings,  in  all/* 

Saxon  flew  to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  furiously. 

'^A  Hansom  from  the  stand,  Gillingwater,**  said 
he,  ^^and  choose  the  best  borse  among  tbem.*'  Then, 
snatching  up  bis  bat  —  "Greatorex,"  he  added,  "I 
would  drive  you  to  Drummoud^s  tbis  instant,  if  I  could; 
but  I  wonH  break  mj  word.  I  gave  William  my  solemn 
promise  last  night  to  do  nothing  witbout  Consulting 
bim,  and  I  must  go  down  to  Chancery  Lane  first  But 
you  shall  have  the  money  long  enough  before  one  — 
nay,  don't  shake  your  head.  It  still  wants  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven,  and  I'U  be  back  in  three  quarters 
of  an  houri" 

**Pooh!^'  said  the  banker,  impatienüy.  "I  dare 
say  you  mean  it;  but  be  won't  let  you  do  it  I  know 
bim." 

Saxon's  eyes  flashed. 

"Then  you  don't  know  »w,"  said  be.  "The  money 
is  my  own,  and  I  swear  you  shall  have  it  How  mncb 
do  you  say  it  is?" 

"Fifty-eigbt  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  .  .  ." 

"Then  fifty-nine  thousand  will  do,  and  thafs  easier 
to  remember.  Gome,  old  fellow,  jump  into  my  cab 
with  me.  I  can  take  you  as  far  as  Chancery  Lane, 
and  you^ll  see  me  back  in  Lombard  Btreet  before  one 
o'clock." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

TelemaohuB  shows  tbat  he  has  »  Will  of  his  Own. 

Unlike  the  great  ocean  which,  however  racked  by 
hnrricane  and  stonn,  sleeps  in  etemal  calm  bat  a  little 
waj  beneath  the  tossing  waves,  Mr.  Trefalden  kept  all 
his  tempests  down  below,  and  presented  to  the  world 
a  sorface  of  unvarying  equanimity.  No  man  ever 
knew  what  went  on  nnder  that  "glassy  cool"  exterior. 
Cjdones  might  rage  in  the  far  depths  of  his  nature, 
and  those  who  were  looking  in  his  face  saw  no  ripple, 
beard  no  echo,  of  the  strife  within.  It  was  just  Üma 
wben  Saxon  bnrst  in  npon  him  at  about  eleven  oVlock 
that  Taesdaj  moming,  brimfnl  of  compassion  for  the 
perplexities  of  the  house  of  Greatorex,  and  bnming  to 
relieve  them  at  the  moderate  cost  of  fifty-nine  thoosand 
poonds  Sterling. 

Mr.  Trefalden  was  forious;  but  he  smiled,  never- 
theless,  and  heard  Saxon  quite  patiently  &om  beginning 
to  end  of  his  storj. 

^^But  this  is  pure  nonsense  and  Quixotism,"  said 
he,  when  the  joxmg  man  came  to  a  pause  for  want  of 
breatÜL  "What's  Greatorex  to  you,  or  you  to  Greato- 
rex? Why  should  you  recklessly  sacrifice  a  sum  which 
is  in  itself  a  handsome  fortune,  to  oblige  a  man  who 
has  no  daim  whatever  on  your  sympathies,  or  your 
pnrse?" 
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"I  caii*t  let  liim  be  rnined!*^  cried  Sazon,  impeta- 
ously. 

^^Why  not?  He  wonld  not  have  hesitated  to  roin 
yon.  He  woald  have  swept  yonr  whole  property 
into  bis  rotten  bank,  and  have  allowed  yon  one  per 
Cent  less  tban  the  corrent  rate  of  interest^' 

'*I  can't  teil  bow  tbat  may  be/'  said  Saxon;  ^'but 
I  gave  bim  my  cbeqne,  and  be  acted  on  tbe  faith  of 
it.     I  mnst  not  let  bhn  suffer." 

'^But  be  wonld  bave  suffered,  sooner  or  later.  Did 
I  not  teil  you  last  nigbt  tbat  tbe  Greatorexes  were  on 
ibe  yerge  of  bankmptcy,  and  tbat  I  believed  tbey  most 
stop  payment  before  tbe  week  was  out?  Don^t  yon 
remember  tbat?" 

"Yes  —  I  remember  it" 

"Tben  you  must  surely  see  tbat  your  cbeque  can 
be  in  no  sense  tbe  cause  of  tbeir  min?  At  tbe  worst, 
it  but  bastens  tbe  event  by  a  few  days." 

"I  see  tbat  I  bave  no  rigbt,  and,  Heaven  knows! 
no  wisb  to  basten  it  by  a  single  bour." 

**But,  my  dear  Saxon  ..." 

*^But,  my  dear  cousin  William,  Laurence  Gfreato- 
rex  bas  an  old  fatber,  and  two  sisters,  and  be  and 
I  bave  been  on  terms  of  good  fellowsbip  tog^tber 
for  tbis  montb  past,  and  Fm  determined  to  stand  by 
bim." 

*^0b,  if  you  are  determined,  Saxon,  tbat  puts  an 
end  to  tbe  matter,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  coldly.  "But 
in  tbis  case,  wby  oonsult  me  at  all?" 

"I  didnH  come  to  consult  you,  cousin;  but  I  bad 
given  you  my  word  not  to  sign  away  any  more  money 
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tili  after  Thorsday,  and  I  feit  bound  to  let  jon  know 
what  I  was  about  to  do." 

]ür.  T^alden  looked  very  giaye. 

^^I  oonfess  that  I  am  disappointed,"  he  said.  "I 
had  hoped  to  find  mj  opinion  more  valued  by  70a, 
Sazon.  I  bad  also  boped  that  you  wonld  look  upon 
me  as  something  more  than  yoor  lawyer  —  as  your 
fnend,  adviser,  goide." 

"Wby,  so  I  dol"  cried  the  young  man,  eagerly. 

^* Pardon  me;  I  do  not  tbink  so." 

"Tben  yon  do  me  injustice;  for  I  pnt  a  priceless 
valne  on  your  opinion  and  your  Mendslup." 

"Your  present  wilfdlness  disproves  your  words, 
Saxon,"  said  bis  cousin. 

^'I  know  it  does;  but  tben  I  also  know  tbat  I  am 
acting  upon  impulse,  and  not  according  to  the  laws  of 
worldly  wisdom.  I  bave  no  doubt  tbat  you  are  per- 
fectly  rigbt,  and  tbat  I  am  utterly  wrong  —  but  still 
I  cannot  be  bappy  if  I  do  not,  for  once,  indulge  my 
foUy." 

Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  push  the  argument 
further,  Mr.  Trefalden  smiled  in  bis  pleasantest 
manner. 

"I  do  tbink,"  said  be,  "that  you  are  the  most 
foolisb  fellow  in  the  world.  K  I  donH  make  haste  to 
tie  your  money  up,  you  will  ruin  yourself,  rieb  as  you 
arel" 

"But  wbat's  the  use  of  being  rieb  if  I  may  not  en- 
joy  my  wealtb  in  my  own  way?"  laugbed  Saxon,  de- 
Hghted  to  baye  cairied  bis  point. 

"Your  way  is  a  very  irrational  way,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  taking  a  slip  of  paper  &om  bis  desk  and  writ* 
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ing  npon  it  in  a  clear  engrossing  hand;  ^^almost  as 
irrational  as  that  of  tbe  poor  sailors  who  make  Sand- 
wiches of  their  bank  note»  and  bread-and-bntter.  Bat 
I  snppose  I  must  forgive  70U  for  this  once;  and,  after 
all,  tbe  loss  of  fifty-nine  tbousand  is  better  tban  the 
loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Tbere,  put  that  in  yoor 
purse,  and  see  that  your  devoted  friend  signs  it  on  tbe 
blank  line  at  the  bottom." 

"Whatisit?" 

"A  promissory  note  for  the  money.  He  will  per- 
haps  offer  you  an  ordinary  receipt  on  the  part  of  the 
firm;  but  this,  if  signed  in  the  name  of  the  firm, 
will  answer  the  purpose  much  better.  What  —  going 
abeady?" 

Saxon  explained  that  Grreatorex  wanted  the  cash 
before  one  o^clock. 

"You  have  removed  the  *stop'  from  Drummond^s, 
I  suppose?" 

"Not  yet.     I  will  call  there  as  I  go  home." 

"And  Mr.  Greatorex  has  given  you  back  your  first 
cheque?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  we  left  it  on  the  breakfast- 
table." 

Mr.  Trefalden  bit  bis  lip. 

"Upon  my  soul,  Saxon,"  he  said,  "you  deserve  to 
be  fleeced  by  every  sharper  who  can  get  bis  band 
within  reach  of  a  feather  of  you!  Gro  home  and  find 
that  cheque  before  you  dream  of  removing  your  in- 
junclion;  and  if  you  can^t  find  it,  give  them  a  note  of 
the  number  and  amount,  in  case  of  its  being  presented 
for  payment." 
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Saxon  laughed,  and  promised  obedience;  but  de- 
dared  there  was  no  danger. 

**And  70U  will  still  keep  your  promise  of  signing 
awaj  no  more  money  withont  Consulting  me?*' 

"ImpHcitly." 

"Then  good-by  tiU  Thursday." 

Saxon  sprang  down  the  stairs  whisüing  a  sbrill 
Swiss  air,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment;  and  Mr.  Tre- 
falden's  face,  as  he  listened,  grew  dark,  and  hard,  and 
cold,  as  if  it  were  changing  into  granite, 

"FooU"  he  muttered,  fiercely.  "As  eager  to  ruin 
himself  as  are  others  to  min  himl  I  shonld  be  mad 
to  hold  back  now.  I  have  waited,  and  watched,  and 
let  him  go  bis  own  way  long  enough;  but  my  tum  has 
oome  at  last,  and  I  mean  to  have  it^^ 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Keckwitch,  putting 
bis  head  suddenly  in  at  the  door,  "Mr.  Behrens  called 
about  ten  minutes  ago,  and  said  he'd  come  again  at 
two." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  lawyer,  wearily.  "Bring 
me  Mr.  Behrens^s  deed  box." 

And  then  he  sat  for  a  long  time  with  the  box  un- 
opened  before  him,  and  bis  head  resting  on  bis 
hands. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Hole  in  William  Trefalden's  Armonr. 

« 

The  man  who  has  a  purpose  to  achieve,  or  a  secret 
to  hide,  should  never  make  an  enemy.  It  is  bis  obvious 
policy  to  shun  that  disaster  as  sedulously  as  an  ex- 
pectant  bridegroom  shuns  the  conscription,  a  ddbutante 
the  small-pox,  or  a  railway  director  the  possible  horrors 
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of  an  excorsion  train.  Bat  the  wisest  cannot  always  be 
wise;  and  the  wariest  are  apt  now  and  ihen  to  omit 
some  litüe  precantion  wbereby  tbe  dread  catastropbe 
against  wbicb  they  bave  so  long  been  bnilding  np  their 
defences,  migbt  have  been  averted  after  all.  Thetis, 
when  sbe  dipped  Achilles  in  the  seven-fold  river,  forgot 
the  heel  hj  whlch  she  held  him,  and  left  it  vnlnerable 
for  the  fatal  arrow.  Imperial  Csesar  put  aside  for  fa- 
ture  reading  the  paper  that  wonld  have  saved  him 
from  assassination.  Henri  Quatre  —  he  of  the  valiant 
heart,  to  whom  nothing  seemed  impossible  —  neglected 
alike  bis  own  presentiments,  and  äie  prayers  of  those 
who  loved  him,  when  he  went  forth  to  bis  doom  in  the 
Bue  de  la  Feironi^re.  These  things  are  common.  We 
read  of  them  in  the  records  of  almost  eveiy  famons 
crime,  or  sudden  catastropbe.  The  '^complete  steeP' 
bas  some  weak  point  of  jnnction  wbicb  the  foeman^s 
blade  ünds  out;  the  conspirator  drops  a  paper,  and  tbe 
plot  wbicb  was  to  sabvert  a  dynasty  recoiLs  on  the 
heads  of  tbe  plotters;  the  cleverest  alibi  breaks  down 
in  some  minute  particular,  wbicb  no  one  bad  iihe  wit 
to  foresee.  A  little  more  prudence  was  alone  needed 
to  ensure  quite  opposite  results  —  a  little  better  closing 
of  tbe  rivets  of  tbe  gorget,  or  tbe  seams  of  tbe  pocket, 
or  the  incidents  of  the  story;  but  tbe  precaution  that 
would  have  made  all  safe,  was  precisely  that  precaution 
wbicb  happened  to  be  neglected. 

William  Trefalden  bad  both  a  purpose  to  achieve, 
and  a  secret  to  bide,  and  he  was  not  insensible  to  tbe 
inconveniences  that  migbt  arise  from  the  ill-will  of  bis 
fellow  men;  but  he  bad  made  two  enemies,  and  tbose 
two  enemies  were  the  two  greatest  errors  of  bis  life. 
He  bad  never  attempted  to  be  what  is  called  "a  populär 
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mau."  He  Lad  none  of  that  apparent  firankness  and 
bnoyancy  of  manner  necessary  to  the  pari;  bat  he 
especially  desired  to  be  well  spoken  of.  He  was  well 
spoken  of ,  and  had  acquired  that  sort  of  reputatiou 
which  is,  above  all  others,  the  most  valuable  to  a  pro- 
fessional man  —  a  reputatiou  for  sagacity,  and  pros- 
peritj;  and  prosperity,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  seal 
of  merit.  But,  having  achieved  so  much,  and  being 
ou  the  high  road  to  certain  other  achievements,  the 
nature  of  which  were  as  yet  known  only  to  himself,  he 
ought  to  have  abstained  at  any  cost  from  awaking  the 
enmity  of  two  such  men  as  Abel  Keckwitch  and  Lau- 
rence  Qreatorex.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  if 
he  had  denied  himself  the  satisfaction  of  punishing  his 
head  clerk  that  memorable  evening  in  March,  and  been 
content  only  to  dodge  him  in  the  shade  of  the  door- 
way.  It  would  have  been  better  if ,  knowing  himself 
to  be  the  destined  Jason,  he  had  even  suffered  Laurence 
Greatorex  to  carry  off  that  noble  slice  from  the  Golden 
Pleece,  which  was  represented  by  Saxon^s  first  cheque. 
But  he  had  followed  neither  of  these  prudent  courses. 
He  despised  the  clerk,  he  was  irritated  against  the  banker, 
and  he  never  even  asked  himself  how  they  were  dis- 
posed  towards  him  in  retum.  They  both  hated  him; 
bat  had  he  known  this,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  equally  indifferent  to  the  fact  Not  to  know 
it  —  not  even  to  have  given  it  a  thought,  one  way  or 
the  other  —  was  a  great  oversight;  and  that  oversight 
was  the  one  hole  in  William  Trefs^den^s  armour. 

Mr.  Abel  Keckwitch  was  a  veiy  respectable  man. 
He  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  gaunt  widow,  who  lived 
in  a  small  back  street  at  Pentonvüle;  and  his  Windows 
eommaDded  a  thriving  churchyard.     He  paid  his  reut 
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with  BcmpulouB  re^alaiity;  He  went  to  chnrch  every 
Sunday  moming;  he  took  in  the  Weeklj  Observer;  he 
kept  a  cat;  and  he  plajed  the  Violoncello.  He  had 
done  all  these  thingB  for  the  last  thirty  yeare,  and  he 
did  them  advisedlj;  for  Mr.  Keckwitch  was  of  a  me- 
thodical  temperament,  and  loved  to  carry  on  the  nn- 
professional  half  of  his  existenoe  in  a  grooYe  of  the 
•trictest  rontine.  Haying  started  in  life  with  the  de- 
termination  of  being  eminenüy  re^^iectable,  he  had 
modelled  himself  afber  his  own  matter-of-fact  ideal,  and 
cut  his  tastes  according  to  his  judgment  His  cat  and 
his  Violoncello  were  cases  in  point  He  wonld  have 
preferred  a  dog;  bat  he  made  choice  of  the  cat,  be- 
canse  puss  looked  more  domestic,  and  reflected  the 
quiet  habits  of  her  master.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Keck- 
witch entertained  a  secret  leaning  towards  the  con- 
certina;  bat  he  yielded  this  point  in  favoor  of  the 
saperior  respectability  of  the  Violoncello.  And  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Mr.  Keckwitch  was  right  A  more  re- 
spectable  possession  than  a  Violoncello  for  a  singlo 
man,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  is  the  veiy  antithesis 
to  all  that  is  light  and  Mvoloos.  It  leads  to  no  con- 
viviality.  It  neither  inclines  its  owner  to  qaadrille 
parties,  like  the  comet-^-pistons,  nor  to  cold  gin-and- 
water,  like  ihe  flate;  and  it  lends  itself  to  amateor 
psalmody  after  a  manner  anequalled  in  dreariness  by 
any  other  instrament.  It  was  Mr.  Keckwitch's  castom 
to  practise  for  an  hoor  eveiy  evening  after  tea;  and  in 
the  Summer  he  did  it  with  the  Windows  "open,  which 
afflicted  the  neighbourhood  with  a  onlversal  melancholy. 
At  these  times  his  landlady  woold  shed  tears  for  her 
departed  husband,  and  declare  that  '4t  was  beaatifnl, 
and  she  feit  all  the  better  for  it;"  and  the  photographer 
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next  door,  who  was  a  low-spirited  young  man,  and  read 
Byron,  woold  shut  himself  up  in  bis  dark  room,  and 
indnlge  in  thoughts  of  suicide. 

Such  was  the  placid  and  irreproachable  tenor  of  Mr. 
Abel  Keckwitcb's  bome  life.  It  suited  bis  temperament, 
and  it  gratified  bis  ambition.  He  knew  tbat  be  in- 
spired  tbe  lodging-bouse  bosom  witb  confidence,  and 
the  parocbial  aatborities  witb  esteem.  Tbe  pew*opener 
cortsied  to  bim,  and  tbe  cburcbwardens  nodded  to  bim 
a£fably  in  tbe  street  In  sbort,  Pentonville  regarded 
bim  as  a  thorongbly  respectable  man. 

Scarcely  less  metbodical  was  tbe  otber  —  tbe  pro- 
fessional —  balf  of  tbis  respectable  man's  career.  He 
was  ponctnality  itself,  and  bung  bis  bat  up  in  William 
Trefalden's  ofäce  every  morning  at  nine,  witb  as  mucb 
ezactitade  as  tbe  clock  announced  tbe  boor.  At  one, 
be  repaired  to  an  eating-bouse  in  Higb  Holbom,  wbere 
he  bad  dined  at  tbe  same  cost,  and  from  tbe  same 
dishes,  for  tbe  la^t  two-and-twenty  years.  Don  Qaixote's 
diet  before  be  took  to  knigbt-errantry  was  not  more 
monotonons;  but  instead  of  tbe  ^^pigeon  extraordinary 
on  Snndays,"  Mr.  Keckwitcb  dined  on  tbat  day  at  bis 
landlady^s  table,  and  stipulated  for  pudding.  At  two, 
he  resnmed  bis  seat  at  tbe  office  desk;  and,  wben  tbere 
was  no  particnlar  pressure  of  work,  went  bome  to  bis 
cat  and  iiis  yioloncello  at  balf-past  six.  At  certain 
seasonB,  however,  Mr.  Keckwitcb  and  bis  fellow  clerks 
were  almost  babitoally  detained  for  an  bonr,  or  an 
ao  hour  and  a  half  over-time,  and  tbereby  grew  tbe 
richer;  for  William  Trefalden  was  a  prosperous  man, 
and  paid  bis  labonrers  fairly. 

So  sober,  so  steady,  so  plodding  was  ibe  bead 
derk's  daily  round  of  occupation.  He  fattened  upon  it, 
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and  grew  asthmatic  as  the  years  went  by.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed,  to  look  into  bis  dull  eyes  and 
stolid  face,  that  he  conld  be  other  tban  tbe  verlest 
machine  that  ever  drove  a  quill;  but  he  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  was  an  invaluable  clerk;  and  William 
Trefalden  knew  bis  worth  precisely.  His  head  was  as 
clear  as  his  voice  was  husky;  his  memory  was  pro- 
digious,  and  for  all  merely  technical  purposes,  he  was 
as  good  a  lawyer  as  Trefalden  himself.  He  entertained 
certain  views,  however,  with  regard  to  his  own  field  of 
action,  which  by  no  means  accorded  with  those  of  his 
employer.  He  liked  to  know  everything;  and  he  con- 
ceived  that  it  was  his  right,  as  Mr.  Trefalden's  head 
clerk,  to  establish  a  general  snpervision  of  the  whole 
of  that  gentleman^s  professional  and  private  affairs.  He 
also  deemed  it  to  be  in  some  sort  his  duty  to  find  out 
that  which  was  withheld  from  him,  and  regarded  every 
reservation  as  a  personal  affront.  That  Mr.  Trefalden 
should  keep  certain  papers  for  his  own  reading;  should 
answer  certain  letters  with  his  own  band;  and  should 
sometimes  remain  in  his  private  room  for  long  honrs 
after  he  and  the  others  were  dismissed,  preparing  nn- 
known  documents,  and  even  holding  Conferences  with 
strangers  upon  subjects  that  never  filtered  throngh  to 
the  outer  office,  were  offences  which  it  was  not  in  Mr. 
Keckwitch's  nature  to  forgive.  Nor  were  these  all  the 
wrongs  of  which  he  had  to  complain.  It  was  William 
Trefalden^s  pleasure  to  keep  his  private  life  and  his 
private  afPairs  strictly  to  himself.  No  man  knew 
whether  he  was  married  or  single.  No  man  knew  hoi?r 
or  where  he  lived.  His  practice  was  large  and  in- 
creasing,  and  the  proceeds  Ihereof  were  highly  lacrative. 
Mr.  Keckwitch  had  calculated  them  many  a  time,  and 
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eould  give  a  slirewd  gaess  at  the  amount  of  his  master^s 
annaal  income.  Bat  what  did  he  do  with  this  money? 
How  did  he  invest  it?  Did  he  invest  it  at  all?  Was  it 
lent  oat  at  usurious  interest,  in  quarters  not  to  be 
named  indiscreetly?  Or  launched  in  specolations  that 
wouid  not  bear  the  light  of  day?  Or  gambled  away  at 
the  tables  of  some  secret  hell,  in  the  purliens  of  the 
Haymarket  or  Leicester  Square?  Or  was  the  lawyer  a 
mJe  vulgär  miser,  after  <^,  hoarding  his  good  gold  in 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  some  rainons  old  house,  the 
address  of  which  he  guarded  as  jealously  as  if  it  were 
the  key  to  his  wealth? 

Here  was  the  mystery  of  mysteriös;  here  was  the 
ark  of  William  Trefalden^s  secret;  here  was  the  one 
thing  which  Abel  Keckwitch's  whole  soul  was  bent  on 
diseovering. 

Possessed  by  that  innate  curiosity  which  acted  as 
the  leaven.  to  his  phlegmatic  temperament^  the  head 
clerk  had  for  years  pondered  over  this  mystery;  lain  in 
wait  for  it;  scented  round  it  from  all  sides;  and,  in  a 
certain  dogged  way,  resented  it.  But  since  that  even- 
ing  of  the  second  of  March,  he  had  fixed  upon  it  with 
a  vindictive  tenacity  as  deadly  as  the  coil  of  the  boa. 
He  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  in  this  thing,  a  weapon 
wherewith  to  chastise  the  man  who  had  dared  to  find 
him  out,  and  called  him  spy;  and  upon  this  one  object 
he  Gonoentrated  the  whole  force  of  his  sluggish  but 
powerful  wilL  For  Abel  Keckwitch  was  a  hater  after 
Byron's  own  heart,  and  loved  to  nurse  his  wrath,  and 
brood  upon  it,  and  keep  it  warm.  He  never  passed 
that  doorway  in  Chancery  Lane  without  rehearsing  the 
whole  scene  in  his  mind.  He  remembered  eyery  in- 
sulting  Word  that  William  Trefalden   had   hurled   at 
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him  in  those  three  or  foor  moments.  He  still  feit  the 
iron  knuckles  —  the  btiming  sense  of  rage  and  liumilia- 
tion;  and  these  tliings  rankled  day  hj  day  in  the  re- 
spectable  bosom  of  Abel  Keckwitch,  and  were  each 
day  farther  and  farther  from  being  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. 

The  Beeret,  howeyer,  remained  as  dark  as  ever. 
He  had  fancied  once  or  twice  of  late  that  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  some  discovery;  but  he  had  each  time 
foond  hiinself  misled  by  his  suspicions ,  and  as  far  oE 
as  ever  from  the  goal. 

Hope  deferred,  and  wrath  long  cherished,  began  at 
length  to  teil  upon  Mr.  Keckwitch^s  health  and  spirits. 
He  became  morose  and  abstracted.  He  gave  np  prac- 
tising  the  Violoncello.  He  lost  his  appetite  for  the 
diurnal  meats  of  High  Holbom,  and  his  relish  for  the 
leaders  that  he  was  wont  to  devour  with  his  cheese; 
and  he  forgot  to  take  notice  of  his  cat.  His  landlady 
and  his  fellow-clerks  saw  and  marvelled  at  the  change; 
and  the  sonl  of  the  one-eyed  weiter  who  received 
Mr.  Keckwitch^s  daily  obolus,  was  perplexed  witliin 
him;  bat  none  dared  to  question  him.  They  observed 
him  firom  afar  off,  as  the  Greeks  looked  upon  Achilles 
sitting  snllenly  beside  his  ships,  and  canvassed  hia 
mood  '^with  bated  breath  and  whispering  homble- 
ness." 

This  went  on  for  weeks;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the 
tide  turned,  and  Mr.  Keckwitch  became  himself  again. 
An  idea  had  occurred  to  him  —  a  bright  idea,  by  the 
light  of  which  he  distinctly  saw  the  path  to  snccess 
opening  out  before  him.  He  only  wondered  that  ho 
had  not.  thought  of  it  sooner. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

At  the  Waterloo-Bridge  Station. 

Saxon  Tbbfalden  was  in  buoyant  spirits  that  after- 
noon  as  he  wandered  to  and  &o  among  the  intricate 
platforms  of  the  Waterloo-Bridge  Station,  and  watched 
the  Coming  and  going  of  the  traius.  He  had  plenty 
of  time;  for  he  was  a  yery  inexperienced  traveller,  and, 
in  his  anxiety  to  be  punctaal,  had  come  half  an  hoor 
too  soon.  Bnt  his  mind  was  fall  of  pleasant  thoughts, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  life  and  hüstle  of  the  place  with 
as  much  zest  as  if  the  whole  scene  were  a  comedy 
played  for  his  amusement 

He  was  very  happy.  He  thonght,  as  he  went 
stroUing  up  and  down,  that  he  had  scaroely  ever  feit 
so  happy  in  his  life. 

.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  that  day  received  a 
letter  from  Fastor  Martin  —  a  long,  loving,  pioas, 
letter,  filled  with  sweet  home  news,  and  benevolent 
projects  abont  good  things  to  be  done  in  the  Valley  of 
Domleschg.  The  remittance  which  he  had  dispatched 
the  very  day  after  he  drew  his  first  cheque,  had  been 
distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  neighbonringparishes: 
the  organ  that  he  had  sent  out  a  fortnight  since  had 
arrived,  and  the  workmen  were  busy  with  it  daily:  the 
farm  buildings  at  Rotzberg  were  being  repaired,  and 
the  three  meadows  down  by  the  river-side,  that  had 
been  so  long  for  sale,  were  now  bought  in  Saxon^s 
name,  and  added  to  the  little  demesne.  The  pigeons, 
too,  had  a  new  pigeon  house;  and  the  spotted  cow  had 
calyed;  and  the  thmshes  that  boilt  last  year  in  the 
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great  laurel  down  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  had  agiun 
made  their  nest  in  the  branches  of  the  same  tree. 
These  were  trifles;  bat  to  Saxon,  who  loved  his  far 
away  home,  his  native  valley,  and  all  the  sorroundings 
of  his  boyhood,  with  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  a 
mountaineer,  they  were  trifles  infinitely  precioos  and 
delightfal.  And  besides  all  this,  the  letter  ended  with 
a  tender  blessing  that  had  rested  npon  his  heart  ever 
since  he  read  it,  and  seemed  to  hallow  all  the  sonshine 
of  the  April  day. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  that  moming 
enjoyed  the  sapreme  Inxury  of  doing  good.  William 
Trefalden  had,  it  is  true,  affirmed  that  the  hours  of 
Greatorex  and  Greatorex  were  nombered,  and  that 
Saxon's  fifty-nine  thousands  coold  only  interpose  a 
brief  delay  between  the  bankers  and  their  min;  but 
Laurence  Qreatorex,  with  the  örisp  bank-notes  in  his 
band,  had  assured  him  that  this  sum,  by  renewing 
their  credit  and  tiding  them  over  the  present  emergenc^, 
was  certain  salvation  to  the  firm.  Taking  it  on  the 
whole,  this  matter  of  the  cheqne  had  been  snfficiently 
disagreeable.  It  had  shown  the  banker^s  disposition 
from  an  nnfavourable  point  of  view,  and  to  withdraw 
from  even  a  part  of  his  rash  promise  had  been  a 
source  of  humiliation  to  Saxon.  Ferhaps,  too,  the 
young  man  coald  not  help  liking  his  friend  somewhat 
less  than  before;  and  this  is  at  all  times  a  painful 
feeling.  Himself  one  of  nature's  own  gentlemen,  he 
shrank  instinctively  from  all  that  was  coarse  and 
mercenary;  and  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Greatorex  had  shown  himself  to  be  both.  How* 
ever,  it  had  ended  pleasantly.  Saxon  had  saved  hia 
friend,  and  the  banker  had  not  only  overwhelmed  hinx 
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with  professions  of  gratitade,  but  given  him  a  proper 
acknowledgment  for  the  money,  so  that  William  Tre- 
falden^s  stamped  receipt  (which  Saxon  knew  he  shonld 
never  have  produced,  though  he  had  lost  every 
penny  by  the  Omission)  was  happily  not  needed 
after  all. 

And  in  the  third  place,  he  was  going  into  the 
country  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  That  was  the  last 
and  best  of  all!  After  six  week9  of  feverish  London 
life  —  six  long,  dazzling,  breathless,  wonderfdl  week9 
—  he  feit  his  heart  leap  at  the  thonght  of  the  free, 
fresh  air,  and  open  sky.  He  longed  to  be  np  and  out 
again  at  grey  dawn,  with  a  gan  on  his  Shoulder  and 
a  dog  at  his  heels.  He  longed  to  feel  the  torf  under 
his  feet;  and,  above  all,  to  practise  the  art  of  horse- 
manship  in  some  more  favourable  locality  than  the 
yard  of  the  riding  school,  or  the  crowded  manage  of 
Rotten  Bow.  To  this  end,  he  had  a  conple  of  thorough- 
breds  and  a  groom  with  him,  and  had  just  seen  the 
animals  safely  disposed  of  in  a  horse-box,  ready  to 
join  the  train  as  soon  as  it  was  backed  into  the 
Station. 

So  Saxon  was  in  great  spirits,  and  went  ronnd  and 
about,  looking  at  the  book  stalls  and  the  hurrying 
passengers,  and  thinking  what  a  charming  thing  it  was 
to  hare  youth,  riches,  friends,  and  all  the  world  of 
books  and  art  before  one!  There  were,  in  truth,  a 
great  many  half-formed  projects  floating  about  his 
brain  just  now  —  vague  pictures  of  a  yachting  tour 
in  the  Mediterranean;  visions  of  Borne,  and  Naples, 
and  the  isles  of  Gxeece;  glimpses  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Pyramids,  and  even  of  the  white  domes  of  Jerusalem. 
For  some   of  these   schemes   Lord  CasÜetowers   was 
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answerable,  bnt,  let  the  foreground  be  what  it  migbt, 
the  familiär  snow  peaks  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  closed  in 
tbe  distance  of  every  wondrons  landscape  tiiat  Saxon's 
yivid  Imagination  bodied  forth.  He  bad  no  thongbt  of 
wandering  into  Italy  withont  first  re-visiting  the  yalley 
of  Domleschg;  and  still  less  did  he  ever  dream  of 
making  bis  permanent  home  away  from  that  still, 
primitive,  nntrodden  place.  But  he  had  projects  about 
that  also,  and  meant  some  day  to  btiild  a  beantifiü 
commodions  chÄtean  (not  so  large,  but  mnch  more 
beantifal  than  the  Connt  Planta's),  and  to  rebnild  the 
church,  and  throw  a  new  bridge  over  the  Ehine,  and 
erect  model  cottages,  and  make  everyone  happy  around 
him. 

^^Well,  what  is  it?^'  said  an  authoritative  voice. 
"Anything  the  matter?" 

Saxon  was  looking  at  the  red  and  gold  backs  of  a 
long  row  of  Traveller^s  Gnides ,  on  a  bookstand  close 
by,  and  the  voice  broke  in  abruptly  on  the  pleasant 
reverie  which  their  titles  had  suggested.  He  tomed, 
and  saw  a  lady,  a  railway  guard,  and  a  burly-looking 
official  with  a  pen  behind  bis  ear,  Standing  at  the  door 
of  an  empty  second-class  carriage  of  the  up-train  which 
had  discharged  its  freight  of  passengers  three  or  four 
minntes  ago. 

The  guard  touched  bis  cap. 

^^Lady's  lost  her  ticket,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a 
knowing  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"I  know  I  had  it  when  the  train  stopped  at  Wey- 
bridge,"  said  the  lady.  "I  took  it  out  from  my  purse» 
because  I  thought  the  guard  was  going  to  ask  to 
see  it" 

Her  voice  trembled  a  litüe  as  she  said  this,  stoop- 
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mg  forward  into  the  carriage  all  the  while,  in  search 
of  the  missing  ticket. 

The  bnrly  official  drew  his  hand  across  his  mouth, 
and  conghed  doabtfally. 

"Where  did  you  take  it  from,  miss?"  he  asked. 

"From  Sedgebrook  Station." 

The  name  came  famüiarly  to  Saxon^s  ear,  for  it 
happened  that  Sedgebrook  was  precisely  the  point  to 
which  Lord  CasÜetowers  had  directed  him  to  take  his 
own  ticket 

"Humphl  Well,  Salter,  I  suppose  you've  searched 
the  carriage  thoroughly?" 

"Quite  thoroughly,  sir,"  replied  the  gnard. 

The  official  went  through  the  form  of  peering  into 
it  himself,  and  said: 

'^Then,  miss,  Tm  a&aid  there's  no  help  for  it." 

"Shall  I  have  to  pay  the  fare  a  second  time?" 
asked  the  lady,  nervously. 

"You'll  have  to  pay  it  from  Exeter  —  the  point 
where  the  train  started  &om." 

"From  Exeter?  Bnt  1  only  came  from  Sedge- 
brook!" 

"Can't  help  that,  miss.  Those  are  onr  regulations. 
Any  passenger  nnable  to  produce  his  ticket  on  alight- 
ing  mnst  pay  his  ftdl  fare  from  the  point  of  departore. 
This  train  comes  from  Exeter,  and  from  Exeter  you 
mnst  pay,  There  hangs  our  table  of  by-laws.  Yon 
can  see  it  for  yourself." 

Her  face  was  tumed  towards  Saxon  now,  as  she 
«tood  by  the  carriage  door,  looking  from  the  one  man 
to  the  other.  It  was  a  very  yonng  face,  quite  child- 
iike  in  its  appealing  timidity,  and  as  pale  as  a  Uly. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "I  don't  want 
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to  see  it  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  wliat  you  saj. 
How  much  will  it  be?" 

"One  poond  five," 

The  pale  face  became  scarlet,  and  tbe  childlike 
eyes  fiUed  with  sudden  tears. 

"Oh,  dearl"  she  said,  tremnlously,  "what  shall  I 
do?     I  have  not  nearly  so  mach  money  as  that!" 

Saxon  had  seen  that  she  was  poorly  dressed,  and 
he  knew,  as  well  as  if  he  had  looked  into  it,  that  her 
slender  purse  could  ill  spare  even  the  paltry  three 
Shillings  and  sixpence  £rom  Sedgebrook  to  London. 
His  hand  had  been  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  half-a- 
dozen  times  already,  and  was  only  withdrawn  empty 
because  he  feit  that  it  wonld  bo  a  simple  impertinence 
to  interpose.     Bat  now  he  coald  bear  it  no  longer. 

"May  I  be  permitted,  madam,*'  he  said,  bowing 
to  the  yoang  girl  as  profonndly  as  if  she  were  a 
princess  of  the  blood  royal,  "to  arrange  this  matter 
for  yoa?" 

And  he  slipped  her  fare  into  the  hand  of  the 
gnard. 

The  blash  deepened  painfdlly  apon  her  cheek. 

"I  —  I  thank  yoa,  sir,"  she  faltered,  "I  thank 
yoa  very  mach.  Will  yoa  be  good  enongh  to  give 
me  yoar  card,  that  I  may  know  where  to  send  the 
money?" 

Saxon  feit  in  his  pockets,  looked  in  his  parse,  and 
foand  that  he  had  not  the  vestige  of  a  card  abont  him. 
At  this  moment  a  bell  rang  on  the  opposite  platform, 
and  a  porter  whom  he  had  entrasted  with  his  railway 
rag  and  the  task  of  secaring  him  a  seat,  came  nmning 
breathlessly  ap. 
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"Train's  just  a  going,  sir,"  said  ha  "YouVe  not 
a  minute  to  lose/' 

So  Saxon  bowed  again^  stammered  something  about 
being  ^Werj  sony,"  and  vanished  from  the  scene. 

Just  as  he  had  taken  his  seat,  however,  and  the 
train  had  begun  to  move,  the  guard  appeared  at  the 
Window,  tossed  in  a  card,  said  something  which  was 
lost  in  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  driver's  whistle,  and 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

Saxon  picked  up  the  card,  which  was  rather  small 
for  a  lady's  use,  and  read: 


Miss  Rivüre^ 

Photographie  cohtmstf 

6,  Brudenell  Terrace^  Cambrrwell. 


"Poor  little  thingl"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
pitying  smile,  ^*does  she  suppose  that  I^will  send  to 
her  for  the  trumpeiy  moneyl" 

And  then  he  was  about  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
window;  but  checked  himself,  looked  at  it  again,  and 
pat  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  instead. 

"She  was  very  pretty,"  thought  he;  "and  her  voice 
was  very  sweet.  How  glad  I  am  that  I  had  no  card 
about  me!" 
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CHAPTEB  XXV, 

Saxon  renewfl  his  Acqnaintanee  with  the  Oolonnta. 

Sazon  found  the  Earl  waiting  for  him  at  the 
Sedgehrook  Station,  with  a  plain  phaeton,  and  a  long- 
limbed,  bony,  black  mare,  that  looked  somewhat  vi- 
cionsly  askance  at  the  new-comer,  and  would  evidentlj 
not  have  consented  to  stand  still  for  a  moment,  were 
it  not  for  the  groom  at  her  head. 

"That's  right,  Treftilden,"  said  Casüetowers ,  as 
Saxon  emerged  from  the  Station  with  his  gon-case  in 
his  band,  and  his  rüg  over  his  Shoulder.  "Tour  train^s 
a  qnarter  after  time,  and  the  mare  has  been  giving 
herseif  as  many  airs  as  a  spoiled  beauty.  Jump  up, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  let  me  teil  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you.     Brought  any  horses?" 

"Yes,  two  —  since  you  insisted  that  I  should  do 
so.     Here  they  come." 

The  Earl  tumed  and  glanced  at  the  thorough- 
breds,  which  were  now  being  led  down  in  a  travelling 
costume  that  left  nothing  of  them  visible  save  their 
hoofs  and  their  eyes. 

"  They're  as  welcome  as  yourself  —  if  that^s  not  a 
bad  compliment,"  said  he.  "IVe  sent  a  light  cart  for 
your  luggage,  and  my  man  shall  follow  with  your 
groom,  to  show  him  tibe  way.  It^s  only  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  park  gates.     Anything  eise?" 

There  was  nothing  eise;  so  the  groom  stepped 
back,  and  the  mare  shook  her  ears,  and  went  away 
down  the  read  as  if  she  had  been  shot  from  a  cata- 
pult 
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"I  am  delighted  yonVe  brought  those  horses,  Tre- 
falden/*  said  the  Earl,  as  they  flew  along  between  the 
green  hedgerows  of  the  pleasant  country  road;  "for  1 
have  really  nothing  fit  to  mount  yon  npon.  This  mare^s 
a  demon  when  her  temper  is  up,  and  my  mother's  car- 
riage  horses  are  as  fat  and  lazy  as  a  pair  of  aldermen. 
In  fact,  I  have  given  over  the  only  tolerable  beast  in 
the  Stahles  for  Miss  Colonna^s  sole  nse  and  benefit,  as 
long  as  she  remains  at  Castletowers.'* 

"Miss  Colonna?"  echoed  Saxon. 

"A  lady  who  is  visiting  us,"  replied  the  Earl, 
explanatorily.  "You  have  heard  of  her  father,  no 
doubt  —  Ginlio  Colonna,  the  great  Italian  patriot? 
He  is  staying  with  ns  also." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Saxon,  who  had 
tumed  very  red,  and  began  to  wish  himself  back  again 
in  London. 

"He  is  my  mother's  oldest  friend,"  continned 
Casdetowers,  "and  mine  too.  I  don't  know  what  you 
may  have  heard  of  him  —  few  public  characters  have 
ever  had  so  many  enemies,  or  so  many  friends  —  but 
yon  must  be  prepared  to  like  him,  Trefalden,  for  my 
sake.  You  may  not  take  to  him  at  first.  He  is 
eooentric,  absent,  somewhat  cold;  but  a  man  of  antique 
virtue  —  a  man  whose  grand  simplicity  of  soul  is  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  nineteenth  Century  as  Cin^ 
cinnatos  himself  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  modern 
drawing-room." 

Saxon  thought  of  the  twenty  francs  that  Signor 
Colonna  had  offered  him  at  Eeichenau,  and  did  not 
kindle  at  this  description,  as  his  fnend  had  anti- 
dpated. 

**I  have  heard  nothing  to  his  disadvantage,"  he 
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Said,  with  some  constraini     "Is  Major  Yaughan  still 
with  70U?" 

**Tes,  and  Burgoyne  comes  down  to-morrow.  We 
intend  to  be  quite  gay  while  you  are  all  here." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  quite  gay?" 

"Well,  my  mother  gives  a  dinner  party  to-morrow, 
and  an  evening  party  on  Saturday;  and  on  Thursday 
tbe  last  meet  of  tbe  season  will  be  held  in  our  grounds. 
Then  on  Monday,  the  officers  of  the  Forty-second,  now 
quartered  at  Guildford,  give  a  great  ball,  to  wbicb  our 
guests  are,  of  course,  invited  —  and  so  runs  the  Pro- 
gramme, witb  litüe  Variation.  It  is  monotonous;  but 
wbat  can  one  do  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
London?" 

"Lead  tbe  bappiest  life  in  the  world,  I  should 
think,"  replied  Saxon. 

"It  is  a  question  of  taste  and  means,"  said  the 
Earl,  with  a  sigh.  "A  motif  of  field  sports,  set  to  an 
everlasting  rttornella  of  dining  and  dancing,  dandng 
and  dining  —  that  is  life  in  an  English  country  honse. 
For  myself ,  I  prefer  the  harsher  music  of  a  military 
band." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  to  go  into  the  army?" 

"I  mean  that  I  should  like  to  be  a  soldier,  if  my 
sword  and  my  sympathies  could  go  togeth^;  but  that 
they  never  can,  so  it's  of  no  use  to  think  about  it  Do 
you  see  that  belt  of  pines  straight  ahead,  and  the  green 
slope  beyond,  sprinkled  over  with  elms?  That^s  Castle- 
towers.  The  house  will  come  into  sight  directly,  at  tibe 
tum  of  the  road." 

And  then  the  conversation  strayed  to  other  topios, 
and  Saxon  told  bis  friend  how  William  Trefalden  waa 
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eoming  down  on,  Thuarsday;  amd  by  that  time'  they  had 
reaclied  the  park  gates,  and  were  driving  up  to  the 
beaatifnl  old  red  hoiue,  which  looked  as  if  dyed  in 
the  sonsets  of  many  centuries. 

Then  tbe  Earl  took  bis  gaest  round  to  the  stables, 
baut  on  the  princely  scale  of  the  old  Elizabethan  days, 
and  now  more  than  three  parts  empty.  Here  Saxon 
saw  the  stalls  set  apart  for  bis  two  thoroughbredfi:  and 
presently  Major  Yaugban  came  into  the  yard,  white 
with  dust,  leading  bis  own  beantiful  Arabian,  6ubiax6, 
and  foUowed  by  a  docile  bay,  carxying  a  lady^s  saddle; 
and  Saxon  foond  that  he  had  been  riding  with  Made- 
moiselle  Colonna. 

After  this,  they  stroUed  abont  the  gardens,  and  the 
Earl  initiated  Saxon  into  the  topography  of  the  sinoking 
room,  the  bilüard-room,  and  aJl  that  part  of  the  house 
called  the  bachelors'  quarters;  and  then  the  gong  was 
sonnded,  and  it  was  tune  to  dress  for  dinner. 

It  was  Saxon's  first  entry  into  the  society  of  ladies; 
and  this  fact,  ooupled  with  bis  reluctance  to  meet  the 
Colonnas,  made  bim  somewhat  nervous  on  going  into 
the  drawing-room.  The  ladies,  however,  were  not  yet 
down;  and  he  found  only  a  group  of  four  men  Standing 
round  the  fire.  Two  of  these  were  Castletowers  and 
Major  Vaughan;  the  tbird  he  at  once  recognised  for 
the  dark-eyed  Italian  whom  he  had  seen  at  Beichenau; 
and  the  fourth  was  a  stranger. 

^^My  friend,  Mr.  Saxon  Trefalden  —  Signor  Colonna 
—  the  Beverend  Edwin  Armstrong/'  said  Lord  Castle- 
towers, getting  througb  tbe  introduotions  as  quu^y  as 
he  oould. 

The  dergyman  bowed  somewhat  stif&y;  bat  Signor 
CflloanA  held  out  bis  band« 
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**6€rvase*s  fiiends  are  mine,"  be  said,  with  a  smile 
of  Singular  sweetness.  "I  have  heard  mncli  of  you, 
Mr.  Trefalden,  and  rejoice  to  know  yon.  Is  this  yoor 
first  Visit  to  Castletowers?" 

It  was  evident  that  be  bad  no  more  remembrance 
of  Saxon,  tban  Saxon  bad  of  tbe  world  before  tbe 
flood. 

At  this  moment  tbe  ladies  came  in.  Tbe  Earl,  witb 
some  ceremonj,  presented  bis  young  Meaä  to  bis  xno- 
tber,  and  wbile  Saxon  was  yet  bending  over  ber  fair 
band,  dinner  was  announced.  Tbe  Earl  immediately 
gave  bis  arm  to  Mademoiselle  Colonna,  Signor  Colonna 
took  Lady  Castletowers,  and  tbe  rest  foUowed.  Thns 
it  bappened  tbat  tbe  introduction  wbicb  Saxon  most 
dreaded  was  altogetber  omitted,  and  tbat  be  did  not 
even  see  Mademoiselle  Colonna^s  face  tili  be  bad  taken 
bis  seat  at  tbe  dining  table.  He  tben  looked  np,  and, 
to  bis  intense  discomposnre,  fonnd  ber  süperb  eyes 
tamed  füll  npon  bimself. 

"  My  vü-ä-vts  is,  I  suppose,  your  young  nuUionnaire?" 
sbe  Said  presently,  to  Lord  Castletowers.  "I  bave  met 
bim  before;  but  I  cannot  remember  wbere." 

Tbe  Earl  laugbed,  and  sbook  bis  bead. 

^^Impossible,^'  be  replied.  "He  bas  only  been  six 
or  eigbt  weeks  in  England,  and  during  tbe  wbole  of 
tbat  time  you  bave  not  been  up  to  town,  I  think,  for 
a  Single  day." 

"But  I  may  bave  met  bim  abroad  —  perhaps  at 
MUan?" 

"He  bas  never  visited  Italy  in  bis  life.*' 

"WeU,  tben,  in  Paris?" 

"And  I  know  tbat  be  bas  never  been  to  Paris.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  tban  improbable  tbat  you  can  bave  seea 
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bim  before  this  evening.  I  speak  tbus  positivelj,  be- 
oause  I  know  all  the  story  of  bis  life  up  to  this  time; 
and  a  veiy  carious  stoiy  it  is." 

**You  must  teil  it  to  me/'  said  Mademoiselle 
Colonna. 

"I  will,  bj-and-by;  and  wben  you  bave  beard  it, 
you  will  grant  tbat  you  are  only  misled  by  some  ac- 
cidental  resemblance." 

Mademoiselle  Colonna  looked  at  Saxon  again.  He 
was  talking  to  Lady  Castletowers ,  and  she  could  scra- 
tinise  bis  features  at  ber  leisure. 

*^I  do  not  think  I  sball  make  any  sucb  concession 
to  yonr  narrative  powers,"  sbe  said.  "The  more  closely 
I  look  at  bim,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  we  bave 
not  only  met,  bnt  spoken  —  and  not  very  long  since^ 
eitber.  Wby,  I  recognise  the  very  inflections  of  bis 
Toice." 

"Nay,  madam,  I  daim  to  be  a  Swiss,'*  Saxon  wa^ 
saying.  "I  was  bom  in  Switzerland,  and  so  were  my 
fatber  and  grandfather  before  me." 

"But  Trefalden  is  not  a  Swiss  name,^'  said  Lady 
Castletowers. 

**No,  Trefalden  is  a  Comisb  name.  We  are  of 
Coniisb  descent" 

Tbe  coloor  flew  to  Olimpia  Colonna's  face  at  the 
discoyeiy  conveyed  to  ber  by  these  few  words. 

**I  knew  it  was  no  accidental  resemblance,'*  sbe 
said,  witb  a  troubled  look.  "I  remember  all  abont 
bim  now,  and  be  remembers  me.  I  knew  be  did  —  I 
saw  it  in  bis  face.'^ 

**Tben  you  really  bave  met  before?" 

"Yes,  in  Switzerland,  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  —  I 
wan  80  unobservant  as  to  mistake  bim  for  an  ordinary 
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peasant,  and  I  —  that  is  to  say,  we  —  offended  kim 
craellj.  Mj  father  has  forgotten  all  about  it;  bat  I 
shall  tender  bim  a  fonnal  apology  by-and-bj.  I  bope 
he  will  forgive  me," 

"Forgive  yon!"  ecboed  the  Earl,  in  a  loir,  pas^ 
sionate  tone. 

Bnt  MiiBS  Colonna  did  not  seem  to  bear  bim. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  little  party  was 
dispersed  about  the  drawing-room,  sbe  tnmed  to  Sazon^ 
who  was  bending  oyer  some  engravings  on  a  side-table, 
and  Said: 

"If  it  were  not  that  oblivion  and  pardon  are  thonght 
to  go  band  in  band,  I  sbonld  ask  to  be  remembered  by 
Mr.  Trefalden.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  hope  that  he  has 
forgotten  me.'' 

Sazon  bowed  profoundly. 

"I  sbonld  be  mucb  concemed  for  my  memoiy, 
madam,"  be  replied,  "if  that  were  possible." 

She  looked  at  bim  inqniringly. 

"Is  that  a  sarcasm,*^  said  she,  "or  a  compliment?^' 

"I  did  not  mean  it  for  either." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  A  simple  Statement  of  a  simple  fact.  Mademoiselle 
Colonna  is  associated  in  my  memory  with  the  most 
eventful  day  of  my  life,  and  if  I  had  tried  to  folget 
that  I  had  once  had  the  hononr  of  meeting  her,  it  wonld 
not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  On  that  day, 
I  first  leamed  the  change  in  my  fortnnes." 

Miss  Colonna  smiled  and  put  out  her  band. 

"Then  I  insist  on  being  forgiven,"  she  said.  "I 
will  not  consent  to  be  the  one  disagreeable  episode  in 
so  bright  a  story." 

"But  I  can't  forgive  you  twice  over,"  replied  Saxon 
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bashfolly,  scarcely  daring  to  tonch  the  ups  of  her  deli- 
cate  fingers. 

"Which  means  that  you  have  done  so  already? 
Thank  yon.  And  now  we  must  be  Mends;  and  you 
shall  come  and  talk  to  my  father,  who  is  deeply  in- 
terested  in  yoor  £ree  and  beautifal  conntry.  Would  lihat 
our  own  beloved  Italy  were  half  so  happyl" 

And  with  this  she  took  Saxon^s  arm,  and  they 
crossed  over  to  where  her  father  and  Major  Yanghan 
were  sitting  together  in  eamest  conversation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Casüetowers  was  wishing 
himself  in  Saxon's  place,  and  thinking  how  gladly  he 
would  have  given  the  best  hunter  in  his  stables  to  be 
80  wronged,  and  so  solicited,  by  Olimpia  Colonna. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Signor  Colonna's  Den  in  the  Octagon  Turret. 

QiüLio  CoLOKNA  was  never  so  immersed  in  political 
labours  as  duriag  these  eight  weeks  that  he  and  his 
daughter  had  been  stayuig  at  Casüetowers.  He  sat  all 
day,  and  sometimes  more  than  half  the  night  at  his 
desk,  answering  letters,  drawing  up  declarations  and 
addresses,  and  writing  fiery  pamphlets  in  Italian, 
Erench,  and  English.  Olimpia  helped  him  for  many 
honrs  each  day,  often  rising  at  dawn  to  coirect  his 
proofs  and  decipher  his  secret  correspondence.  Eveiy 
now  and  then,  a  special  messenger  would  come  down 
firom  London  by  the  mid-day  express;  or  a  batch  of 
tel^in^faic  despatches  would  arriye,  ftill  of  secret  in- 
fonnation,  and  so  worded  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  all 
saye  the  receiver.    And  sometimes  Lord  CasdetowerSf 
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after  a  basty  summons  to  tlie  octagon  tower,  wonld 
Order  out  his  black  mare,  and,  laden  with  messages, 
gallop  over  to  the  Station  as  Airiously  as  if  the  yeiy 
lives  of  his  guests  depended  on  his  speed. 

Then  Lady  Castletowers  woold  look  after  him  with 
a  little  deprecating  smile,  and,  tuming  to  the  moming 
yisitor  who  might  happen  to  be  sitting  with  her  at  the 
time,  wonld  say  something  about  her  poor  dear  Mend, 
Signor  Colonna,  and  those  foolish  intrigues  in  which 
he  still  persisted  in  taking  so  much  interest;  or  wonld^ 
perhaps,  let  fall  a  word  of  half-implied  regret  that  her 
son,  Üie  Earl,  whose  English  politics  were  so  thoronghly 
unexceptionable,  shoold  yet  snfier  himself  to  be  at- 
tracted  by  the  romance  of  thls  so-called  ^^Italian  cause." 

But  the  intrigues  went  on  nevertheless;  and  her 
ladyship,  who  was  qnite  satisfied  if  Signor  Colonna 
showed  himself  at  the  dinner-table,  and  Olimpia  spent 
her  evenings  in  the  drawing-room,  little  dreamed  that 
that  room  in  the  octagon  tower  was  the  focus  of  a  fast- 
Coming  revolution.  Fearfnl  things  —  things  that  wonld 
have  frozen  the  bluest  blood  in  her  ladyship^s  veins  — 
were  being  done  daily  under  her  very  roof.  Strate^cal 
Operations  were  mapped  out,  and  military  proclamations 
translated,  by  the  hand  of  her  own  son.  Subscriptions 
to  the  cause  poured  in  by  every  post  Revolutionaiy 
commissions  in  embryo,  revolutionary  regiments  were 
countersigned  by  Colonna,  and  dispatched  in  her  lady- 
ship*s  own  post-bag,  under  cover  to  all  kinds  of  mys- 
terious  Smidis  and  Browns  in  different  quarters  of  Lon- 
don; and  as  for  musket-money,  it  was  a  marvel  that 
the  yery  cheques  which  accumulated  in  her  house  for 
that  purpose  did  not  explode,  and  reduce  the  place  to 
ashes. 
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In  the  meanwhile  a  great  storm  tr as  really  brewing, 
and  the  leayen  of  resistance  was  at  work  among  the 
masses  of  Southern  Italy.  An  insurrection  had  already 
bioken  ont  at  Palermo;  bnt  it  had  hitherto  attracted  no 
very  serions  notice  in  London  or  Paris.  Honoorable 
members  attended  to  it  but  slightly,  as  a  mere  for- 
midable  riot,  or  a  salntary  waming  to  sovereigns  who 
misgoyemed  their  subjects,  and  neglected  the  advice  of 
their  neighbonrs.  But  Ginlio  Colonna,  in  his  little 
room  at  Castletowers,  knew  well  enough  how  to  Inter- 
pret the  first  faint  mntterings  of  that  distant  thnnder. 
He  knew  where  it  wonld  break  ont  next,  and  where 
the  first  shaft  of  the  lightning  wonld  fall.  His  own 
pen  was  the  condnctor  —  his  own  breath  the  wind  by 
which  the  storm  clouds  were  driven. 

And  yet  Colonna  was  no  soldier.  A  braver  man 
neyer  lived;  but  the  sword  was  not  his  weapon.  A 
Student  in  his  youth,  a  delicate  man  at  his  prime,  he 
was  bom  for  the  cabinet  and  not  the  camp.  Bodies 
need  brains  as  much,  and  sometimes  more,  than  they 
need  bands:  and  Colonna  was  the  brain  of  his  party. 
He  was  never  more  usefdl  to  bis  friends,  he  was  never 
more  formidable  to  his  enemies,  than  when  bending 
over  bis  desk,  pale  and  sle^less,  and  never  weaiy. 

The  £arl  of  Casüetowers  had  described  his  &iend 
rightly  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  antique 
virtae.  His  virtnes  were  precisely  of  the  antique  type 
—  so  precisely  that  his  detractors  ranked  some  of  them 
bat  little  above  vices.  In  his  creed,  as  in  the  creed  of 
the  Boman  Citizen  during  the  great  days  of  the  Ke- 
public  I  the  love  of  country  held  the  highest  place. 
Italy  was  bis  Qoi,  To  serve  her,  he  thankfiilly  ac- 
e^ted  privation,  contumely,  personal  danger,  banish- 
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tneiit,  aad  opprenon.  T»  HCiip  ber,  ke  stooped  to 
be^f  to  dkfflmvlate,  to  maiiL  ludred  wük  SBfles,  «nd 
e<»ateBipt  wiüi  eonrtesy.  Te  say  l^ail;  ke  was  md j  at 
40J  moment  to  laj  do^wm  Ibb  owb  Gfe  for  ItaJum 
llb^ij  was  to  Exy  mnAang^  He  was  lead^  to  sacrifioe 
Im  ddugliter,  like  J€pli(ka;  or  Mb  dearest  fiiends;  or 
his  good  rennte;  or  imioeeiit  blood,  i£  innooent  blood 
wen  ÜM&  indlBp^ifiaiUe  eoiidilioK  of  aueeBB.  Tliese 
wen  indeed  antiqiie  Tirtoee  —  Tiitaes  diat  liad  Botibmig 
in  eoBiiiioii  wiüi  ßae  sphst  of  CSuistiaii  chiraliy.  His 
wont  eaemies  eould  not  denj  diat  GinUo  Colonna  was 
a  hero,  nnä  a  patriot.  His  lutbaest  slanderers  never 
binted  a  donbt  of  bis  nneerifj.  Bat  it  was  a  signifi- 
cant  fiiet  tbat  bis  blindest  wondi^ypers,  leadj  as  tbey 
were  to  compare  bim  witb  ereiy  bero  tbat  made  tbe 
l^ory  of  ckasic  Greeoe  and  Borne,  never  dreamed  of 
linking  bis  name  witb  tbat  of  Bniee  or  Bajaid,  Wasb- 
ington  or  La  Bocbejaqnelin.  He  was,  in  very  tratb, 
more  Pagan  tban  Cbiätian;  and  tbey  insdnctively  le- 
cognised  tbe  faet 

Bncb  was  Ginlio  Colonna  —  a  great  man,  a  noble 
man,  an  heroie  man,  afiber  bis  bind;  a  man  of  yast  in- 
toUectoal  power«,  of  nntiring  stead^Lstness,  of  inex- 
bansdble  energy  and  devotion;  bnt  a  man  wboUy 
dominated  hy  a  Single  idea,  and  unable  to  reeognise 
any  bat  his  own  arbitrary  Standard  of  rigbt  and  wrong. 

It  was  tbe  moming  after  Saxon's  anival  at  Castle* 
towers.  Tbe  tbree  yonng  men  were  ont  witb  their 
gnns  and  dogs,  and  tbe  Colonnas  were  hnsj  togetber 
in  their  qaiet  study  in  ihe  octagon  tower.  It  was  a 
veiy  small  room  —  a  mere  doset  —  witb  one  deep 
mallioned  window,  oyerlooking  a  formal  space  of  gar- 
den.     A  few  prints  on  tbe  i?alls,  a  few  books  on  tbe 
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shelves,  a  bnreau,  a  table  heaped  with  letters  and 
papers,  three  or  fear  cliairs,  and  a  davenport  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  were  all  the  fdrniture  it  con- 
tained.  At  the  davenport  sat  Olimpia,  copying  a  long 
list  of  memoranda,  while  her  father  was  bnsy  with  his 
moming's  correspondence  at  the  larger  table.  He  had 
receiyed  a  budget  of  some  forty  letters  by  that  post, 
and  was  going  throngh  them  rapidly  and  methodically, 
endorsing  some  for  fdtore  reference,  selecting  others  for 
immediate  replj,  and  flinging  the  rest  into  a  waste- 
paper  basket  beside  his  chair.  When  the  last  was  dis- 
posed  of,  his  danghter  lifted  np  her  head,  and  said:  — 

"What  news  to-day,  paare  mioV^ 

The  Italian  sighed  wearily. 

"Nene,"  he  replied.  "None  öf  any  value.  A  few 
lines  firom  Bertaldi;  bat  he  has  nothing  new  to  teil. 
Things  remain  about  the  same  in  Sicily.  Garibaldi 
wants  money.  Nothing  can  be  done  wiüiout  it  —  at 
least,  nothing  worth  doing." 

^*  Better  to  attempt  nothing  than  make  a  useless* 
demonstration,**  said  Olimpia,  quickly. 

"Ay  —  far  better." 

"Is  that  all  from  Italy?" 

"AU." 

"And  firom  London?  I  thooght  I  saw  Lord  Bar- 
month^s  handwriting." 

"  Yes  —  he  sends  a  cheque  for  twelve  ponnds;  and 
here  are  three  or  fonr  others,  and  a  snbscription  from 
Birmingham  —  not  twenty-five  pounds  in  alll" 

Olimpia  rose,  and  laid  her  band  lovingly  npon  her 
fiUher^s  Shoulder. 

"Do  not  be  disconraged,  paä/re  imo^^  she  said.  "The 
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movement  is  as  yet  scarcelj  begnn»  and  onr  fnends 
have  not  yet  realised  tiie  importance  of  the  crisis.  The 
English,  we  must  remember,  are  not  roused  to  en- 
ihusiasm  by  a  few  words.  Wben  we  have  proved  to 
tliem  that  onr  people  are  in  eamest,  thej  will  help  ns 
with  their  hearts  and  hands.*^ 

"And  in  the  meanwhile,  onr  volunteers  are  to  be 
slaughtered  like  sheep,  for  want  of  proper  weapons!" 
replied  Colonna,  bitterly.  "No,  OUmpia,  it  id  fww  that 
we  need  funds  —  now,  when  the  stmggle  is  scarcely 
begun,  and  the  work  lies  all  before  us.  There  can  be 
no  real  discipline  withont  mrms,  food,  and  clothing; 
and  without  discipline,  all  the  valour  in  the  world  is 
of  no  avail.  What  can  weaponless  men  do  to  prove 
themselves  in  eamest?" 

"Die,"  Said  she,  with  kindling  cheek  and  eye. 

"Yes  —  we  can  all  do  that;  but  we  prefer  to  do 
it  with  something  better  than  a  pike  or  a  scythe  in 
onr  hands." 

Saying  this,  he  pushed  back  bis  chair,  and  began 
Walking  gloomily  np  and  down  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween  the  window  and  the  door.  He  came  presentlj 
to  a  sndden  halt,  looked  fall  into  bis  danghter^s  eyes^ 
and  Said:  — 

"We  want  twenty-five  thousand  ponnds,  at  the 
very  least,  before  another  week  has  passed  over  oor 
heads." 

"So  mnch  as  that?    Alas!  it  is  impossible.'* 

"I  am  not  snre  that  it  is  impossible,"  said  Colonna, 
still  looking  at  hi&t. 

"No?  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Sit  down,  my  child  —  here,  by.my  side  —  and 
I  wiU  teU  you." 
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Slie  sat  down,  and  he  took  her  hand  hetween  both 
of  his  own.  Perhaps  her  heart  throbbed  for  a  moment 
in  some  va^e  apprehension  of  what  might  next  be 
Said;  bat  neither  her  face  nor  her  hand  betrayed  emo- 
tion. 

"There  is  a  yoong  man  in  this  honse,"  said  the 
Italian,  ^'to  whom  such  a  sum  as  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  woold  be  of  less  importance  than  a  handfiil  of 
bajocchi  to  one  of  our  volanteers.** 

"Mr.  Trefalden?" 

"  Mr.  Trefalden.    He  is  worth  four  or  five  millions." 

"Yes  —  I  remember.  We  were  talking  of  it  at 
breakfast,  a  few  weeks  ago.*' 

"We  were;  and  I  promised  myself  at  the  time  that 
I  wonld  move  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  him  over  to 
the.  cause/' 

"It  wiU  not  be  difficult" 

"In  the  ordinary  degree  not  all;  but  we  must  do 
more  than  that" 

"It  is  hopeless  to  dream  that  he  wiU  giye  ns  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds,"  said  Miss  Colonna,  hastily. 

"I  mean  him  to  giye  us  a  million." 

"A  millionl     Are  you  mad?" 

"  I  mean  him  to  giye  us  a  mülion two  millions 

—  three  millions  —  all  he  possesses,  if  less  than  all 
will  not  sufi&ce  to  set  our  Itiüy  firee!  Listen,  Olimpia 
nda  —  we  have  been  told  Üie  stränge  story  of  äiis 
yomig  man's  life.  We  know  how  pure,  and  pastoral, 
and  unworldly  it  has  been.  We  fbd  him  simple  and 
enthusiastic  as  a  child  —  his  heart  open  to  every 
generoos  Impression  —  his  soul  susceptible  to  eyery 
vense  of  beauty.  To  such  a  nature  aU  high  things  are 
po«8ible  —  wiih  such  a  nature,  all  that  we  desire  may 
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be  lone.  I  look  apon  this  jouth  as  the  deBÜnecl 
liberator  —  as  the  destined  saerificer' 

Olimpia  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 

*^If  he  were  Italian,*'  she  said,  '4t  wonld  be  easj 
—  and  jusdfiable.*' 

^'Jastifiable!^*  echoed  her  faiher,  with  an  angry 
gestnre.  '^In  our  holj  canse,  all  means  are  jusdfiable. 
How  often  mnst  I  repeat  that  to  70a,  Olimpia?'* 

^'It  is  a  point,  padre  ndo,  on  which  we  can  never 
think  qnite  iJike,*'  she  replied,  gently.    ^*Let  it  pass." 

He  dropped  her  band;  rose  abrupüy,  and  walked 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  mnttering  to  himself.  She  also 
rose,  and  stood,  waiting,  tili  he  should  speak  again. 
Then  he  drew  bis  band  across  bis  brow,  and  said, 
harshly: 

*'The  bürden  of  this  work  mnst  rest  chiefly  on  yon, 
Olimpia." 

"I  will  do  what  I  can,"  she  replied. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have  to  do?" 

"I  think  so.     I  have  done  it  often  enough  before.^* 

Colonna  shook  bis  head. 

"No,"  he  Said,  "that  is  not  enough.  You  must 
make  bim  love  you  —  you  must  make  him  many 
you." 

"Faihw!" 

"It  is  the  only  eertain  way  to  achieve  our  purpose. 
He  is  young  and  impressionable  —  you  have  beaoty, 
fascmation,  eloquence,  and  that  nameless  sway  oyer 
the  will  aud  sympathy  of  others  which  bas  already  won 
hundreds  of  ardent  spirits  to  the  cause.  In  a  week  be 
will  be  at  your  feet" 

"You  ask  me  to  seil  myself !"  exclaimed  Olimpia, 
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iriih  a  magnificent  scorn  tipon  her  lip  that  would  have 
become  an  ofPended  goddess. 

"For  Italy." 

She  dasped  her  hands  together,  in  a  wild,  passionate 
iray;  and  went  over  to  the  window. 

"For  Italy,"  repeated  Colonna,  solemnly.  "For 
the  cause  to  which  I  have  consecrated  yon,  my  only 
cbild,  since  the  moment  when  yon  were  first  laid 
smiling  in  my  arms.  For  the  cause  in  which  my  own 
yonth  and  manhood  have  been  spent.  For  the  cause 
in  which  I  should  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  stake  to- 
morrow,  or  to  shed  your  heart^s  blood  with  my  own 
band/' 

'^I  had  rather  give  my  heart^s  blood  than  do  this 
thing,"  Said  Olimpia,  with  averted  face. 

''The  martyr  may  not  choose  from  what  palm  bis 
brauch  shall  be  severed,"  replied  her  father,  stemly. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  for  some  moments  they 
were  both  silent.     Then  Colonna  spoke  again. 

''Wilih  money  now  at  our  command,"  he  said, 
^'success  would  be  certain.  Without  it,  nothing  but 
faüure  awaits  us.  Twenty-üve  thousand  pounds,  judi- 
ciously  spent,  would  equip  six  thousand  men ;  and  with 
siz  thousand  at  bis  back,  Garibaldi  would  enter  Naples 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  what  does  he  say 
himself  ?  —  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  in  the 
name  of  Sardinia?  In  the  name  of  Sardinia,  that  gives 
neither  a  soldi»  nor  a  scudo  to  the  strugglel  In  the 
name  of  Sardinia  whose  king  dares  not  countenance 
our  effort,  but  who  is  ready  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
victories!  No,  no,  Olimpia  mia  — ^  it  is  not  twenty- 
five  thousand  poimds  that  we  need.  It  is  a  million. 
With  a  million,  we  should  free  not  only  the  SicilieS| 
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Imt  the  Bomagna,  and  leeonstmet  iLe  great  repnblie. 
With  a  million  we  maj  reject  die.  patronage  of  Victor 
Emmaimel,  and  tfae  whole  monarchical  party!" 

''WiHi  bat  one  miUloii?''  said  Miss  Colonna,  doubt- 
fuUy. 

'^With  bat  one  —  or  two,  if  two  be  needed,  and 
we  have  two  at  command.  Wbat  is  one  man's  wealth, 
or  one  woman's  band,  in  compariaon  with  resolts  such 
as  these?  Wbat  is  anj  private  interest,  wben  yalued 
against  tbe  bononr  and  £reedom  of  a  great  conntry?" 

Agaiu  Olimpia  was  silent 

"And  then,"  pnrsued  he,  eagerlj,  *^with  a  Eoman 
Senate  at  the  Capitol,  and  a  Dictator  at  the  head  of 
the  Eoman  legions,  we  shall  do  that  wbicb  France  and 
Sordinia  together  failed  of  accomplishing.  We  shall 
expel  the  Anstrian  from  the  soU,  and  bny  back  Yenetia 
with  onr  blood!" 

Olimpia  tnmed  at  last.  Her  face  was  very  pale, 
and  the  bnmished  gold  of  her  hair  crowned  her  in  the 
snnlight,  like  a  glory. 

"Enough,^'  she  said,  calmly.  "This  yonng  man's 
wealth  shall  be  bonght  for  Italy,  if  aught  that  I  can 
give  will  purchase  it" 

Colonna  took  her  in  bis  arms,  and  kissed  her 
brow. 

"There  speaks  the  trae  Colonna  I"  said  he.  "Had 
my  daughter  even  given  her  heart  to  some  other,  I 
should  have  expected  this  concession  —  ay,  thongh  he 
had  been  the  best  and  bravest  of  onr  Italian  chivalry; 
but  as  it  is,  I  think  her  dnty  and  her  love  may  yet 
go  together.^' 

"Nay  —  we  will  put  love  out  of  the  question/'  said 
^he,  coldly. 
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'^Heayen  grant  that  I  may  live  to  see  that  day 
wlien,  through  thy  deed,  my  Olimpia,  oor  beloved 
couDtry  sball  be  free  firom  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  waters  of  Tarento!" 

"  A.inen^"  replied  Olimpia,  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

The  Last  Meefe  of  the  Seaaon. 

When  Mr.  Trefalden  arrived  at  Castletowers  at  ten 
o'dock  on  Thursday  moming,  he  was  somewhat  dis- 
mayed  to  find  the  conrtyard  crowded  with  carriages, 
the  terrace  fall  of  ladies,  and  the  open,  lawn-like  space 
in  front  of  the  house  all  alive  with  scarlet  coats,  horses, 
grooms,  and  hoonds.  Having  walked  across  firom  the 
Station  by  the  field  paths,  he  came  upon  the  noisy 
scene  all  at  once,  and.  leamed  from  half  a  dozen  voices 
together,  that  it  was  the  last  meet  of  the  season. 

Fnlly  expecting  to  find  his  appointment  forgotten, 
and  Saxon  among  the  riders,  he  passed  on  to  the  honse, 
where  the  first  person  he  met  was  Miss  Colonna,  en 
amazone,  with  her  riding-whip  in  her  hand,  and  a 
drooping  feather  in  her  hat 

"Ah,  Mr.  Trefalden,''  she  said,  "we  have  just 
been  talking  of  yon.  Yon  will  find  none  hnt  enemies 
here." 

"I  tmst  that  I  am  not  to  inclnde  Mademoiselle 
Colonna  among  that  nnmber.*' 

"Of  coorse  not,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile  that  had 
Bome  lltüe  mockery  in  it  "Is  not  Mr.  Trefalden  en- 
rolled  among  the  Friends  of  Italy?  By  the  way,  yon 
have  not  yet  seen  yonrself  in  ovx  printed  report  for 
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Marck     I  haTe  placed  joor  name  at  the  head  of  a 
column." 

The  lawjer  bowed,  and  professed  himself  infinitelj 
flattered. 

^^May  I  ask/*  said  he,  ^'whj  I  am  so  nnfortanate 
as  to  haTe  proToked  all  thls  enmity  to  which  70a 
refer?" 

^'Because  your  presence  deprives  üb  of  the  pleasore 
of  your  cotuin's  sodety,  and  prevents  him  from  putting 
on  a  scarlet  coat,  and  distingnishing  himself  as  a  mighty 
hanter  before  the  ladies." 

"When  he  wonld  infallibly  have  broken  his  neck  " 
said  Mr.  Tre^Edden,  drily. 

"By-the-by,  why  did  you  not  teil  me  he  was  your 
Cousin,  that  day  we  met  at  Reichenau?'*  asked  Miss 
Golonna,  with  provoking  directness. 

"I  really  cannot  teil  —  unless  I  supposed  the  faet 
could  have  no  kind  of  interest  for  you.*' 

"Or  were  you  afraid  I  should  want  to  enUst  him 
also?    But  here  is  my  steed." 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  assist  you  to  mount,  Made- 
moiselle  Colonna?" 

"Many  thanks/'  she  said,  as,  having  taken  her  tiny 
foot  with  the  reverence  of  a  devotee,  Mr.  Trefalden 
lifted  her  dexterously  to  the  saddle,  and  arranged  the 
folds  of  her  habit  "I  had  really  no  idea,  Mr,  Tre- 
falden, that  you,  a  doctor  leamed  in  the  law^  were  also 
an  accomplished  cavalier.'* 

"Why  not,  Signora?" 

"Indeed,  I  can  hardly  say;  but  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  exacting  escort-duly  firom  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury.     Do  you  hunt?" 
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^'I  baye  huuted;  bnt  not  for  several  years.  I  liaye 
no  time  for  cruelty,  as  a  fine  art" 

'^A  subtle  distinetion,  I  presume,  between  business 
and  pleasore,"  said  sbe,  langbingly.  "I  beg  you  to 
understand,  boweyer,  Mr.  Trefalden,  tbat  /  do  not  bunt 
at  all.  I  only  ride  to  cover,  and  see  tbe  bounds  tbrow 
off.  I  love  to  bear  tbeir  ^gallant  cbiding'  —  but  I  am 
always  sony  for  tbe  fox." 

*'I  fear  Lord  Castletowers  will  not  endorse  tbat 
amiable  sentiment/*  replied  tbe  lawyer,  as  tbe  Earl 
came  rnnning  down  tbe  broad  stone  steps,  foUowed  bj 
some  fiye  or  six  other  gentlemen.  Seeing  Mademoiselle 
Colonna  already  in  tbe  saddle,  be  bit  bis  lip,  and  said, 
with  nnconcealed  disappointment:  — 

"HasVangban  again  anticipated  me  in  917  office?'' 

Tbe  prond  blood  rose  to  Olimpia's  cbeek. 

"To  assist  a  lady  wbose  borse  waits  at  tbe  door, 
is,  I  believe,  tbe  office  of  wbateyer  gentleman  may  be 
at  band,  Lord  Castletowers,"  sbe  replied,  baugbtily. 
^^Mr.  Trefalden  was  so  obliging  as  to  belp  me  to 
mount  tbis  moming." 

Tbe  Earl  tomed,  in  some  confdsion,  and  sbook 
bands  witb  bis  lawyer. 

"I  beg  yoor  pardon,  Trefalden,'*  be  said,  bastily. 
"I  bad  not  observed  you.  Won't  yon  take  a  run  with 
n«?  Ab,  no  —  I  forgot  You  are  bere  to-day  on 
business;  but  we  sball  meet  at  dinner.  Tou  will  find 
your  Cousin  in  tbe  dining-room." 

And  witb  tbis  be  sprang  upon  bis  black  mare, 
reined  up  beside  Mademoiselle  Colonna,  and  began 
speaking  in  a  low,  eamest  tone,  tbat  was  audible  to 
ber  alone.  But  tbe  lady  answered  bim  briefly,  bade 
Mr.  Trefalden  a  courteous  good  moming,    and  rode 
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ewiftly  out  of  the  court-yard,  followed  by  the  red-coats 
as  by  a  gnard  of  hononr. 

Mr.  Trefalden  looked  after  lihem,  and  smiled  thonglit- 
faUy. 

"Poor  Castletowers!"  said  he  to  himself.  "Slie  has 
HO  heart  for  anytbing  but  Italy." 

And  then  he  went  into  the  house,  where  he  found 
the  breakfast  over,  the  dining-room  deserted,  and  eveiy- 
body  out  upon  the  terrace.  It  was  a  large  assembly, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ladies,  and  the  general  interest 
was  at  that  moment  centred  in  the  huntmg  party,  then 
gaily  winding  its  way  down  the  green  slope,  and  Üirough 
the  chequered  shade  of  the  oaks. 

When  the  last  gleam  x)f  scarlet  had  disappeared, 
Mr.  Trefalden  went  up  to  Saxon,  who  was  standing 
somewhat  dolefully  apart  from  the  rest,  laid  bis  band 
upon  bis  Shoulder,  and  said:  — 

"*Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner?'  Is  it  so 
bard  a  fate  to  stay  in-doors  and.  read  througb  a  bag^ 
of  musty  parchments  when  others  are  breaking  their 
necks  over  five-barred  gates?" 

Saxon  tnmed  with  bis  firank  smile,  and  grasped  bis 
cousin's  band. 

"It  did  seem  bard  a  minute  ago,"  replied  he;  "but 
now  that  you  are  come,  I  don't  care  any  longer. 
Castletowers  said  we  were  to  go  into  the  library." 

"Then  we  will  go  at  once,  and  gel  our  business 
over.  I  hope  your  brains  are  in  good  order  for  work 
tbis  moming,  Saxon." 

But  Saxon  laugbed,  and  shook  bis  bead  doubtfuUy. 

"You  must  be  niy  brains  in  matters  of  tbis  kind, 
cousin  William,"  said  he.  "I  understand  nothing  about 
money,  except  how  to  spend  it" 
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"Then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  know  more  than  I 
gaye  yoa  credit  for,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden.  '^Money 
is  a  veiy  pleasant  and  desirable  thing,  bat  tLere  are 
three  great  difficnlties  connected  with  it  —  how  to 
get  it,  how  to  keep  it,  and  how  to  spend  it-,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  snre  that  to  do  the  last  in  the  best  way  is 
not  the  hardest  task  of  the  three.  My  business  with 
yoa  to-day,  however,  concems  the  second  of  those  pro- 
positions.  I  want  to  show  you  how  to  keep  yoor  mo- 
ney;  for  I  fear  there  are  only  too  many  who  enjoy 
teaching  yoa  the  way  to  spend  it" 

They  had  now  reached  the  library,  a  long,  low 
room,  panelled  and  fumished  with  dark  oak,  and  look- 
ing  ont  upon  the  same  qoiet  garden  that  was  com- 
manded  by  the  window  of  Signor  Golonna^s  litüe  study. 
The  recesses  at  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  opposite  wall,  were  fitted  with 
shelves  protected  at  the  edges  by  Strips  of  stamped  and 
gilded  leather.  The  books  apon  these  shelves  were 
mostly  antiqae  folios  and  quartos  in  heayy  bindings  of 
brown  and  motüed  calf  and  consisted  of  heavy  ardußo- 
logical  and  theological  works,  coanty  histories,  chrono- 
logies,  sermons,  dictionaries,  peerages,  and  parliamen- 
tary  records.  Here  and  there  a  little  row  of  British 
esaayists,  or  a  few  modern  books  in  Covers  of  bright 
doth,  broke  the  ponderoos  monotony;  bat  the  Castle- 
towers  coUection,  being  chiefly  made  up  of  those  works 
which  it  is  said  no  gentleman's  library  shoold  be  with- 
ont,  was  bat  a  dall  sSsdr  apon  the  whole,  and  attracted 
few  readers.  A  stag's  skull  and  antlers  presided  spec- 
trally  above  the  door,  and  an  elaborate  genealogical 
tree  of  the  Gasüetowers  family,  heavily  firamed  in  old 
black  oak,  hung  over  the  mantelpiece  like  a  hatchment 
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"Well,  eounn  William,^  said  Saxon,  with  an  anti- 
cipative  jawn,  "wbere  is  tlie  hag  of  parehmeiitB?'' 

Bat  Mr.  Trefalden  laid  onlj  bis  pocket-book  and  a 
small  case-map  on  tfae  table  before  bim. 

"The  bag/'  he  replied«  "was  bat  a  fignre  of  speecfa^ 
a  legal  fiedon.  I  have  no  parcfaments  whateF»  to  in- 
flict  upon  70a  —  nothing  bat  a  few  eolumns  of  figoies, 
a  lett»  or  two,  and  a  map  of  Westem  Asia.^^ 

Saxon  opened  bis  ejes. 

"What  In  tbe  world  bave  I  to  do  with  Western 
Asia?**  Said  he. 

"That  is  jnst  what  I  am  here  to  teil  yon." 


CHAPTEB  XXVIIL 

The  New  Orerlaad  Roste. 

"In  tbe  fiist  place,  Saxon y*^  said  Mr.  Tiefolden, 
"I  bave  done  for  70a  wbat  I  suppose  7on  wonld  never 
bave  tboogbt  of  doing  for  7onrself:  I  bave  bad  7onr 
account  made  np  at  Drammond*s.  I  oonfess  tbat  tbe 
result  bas  somewbat  sorprised  me." 

"Wh7  so?" 

"Well,  not  becanse  70U  bave  spent  a  great  deal  of 
mone7  in  a  yer7  sbort  time,  for  I  anticipated  tbat;  bat 
becaase  so  man7  of  7onr  cbeqaes  appear  to  bave  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  7oar  firiends.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Baigo7ne  —  a  name  wbich 
reeors  no  fewer  than  fonrteen  times  within  the  space  of 
five  weeks.  The  first  entr7  is  for  five  bondred  and 
twenty-filve  poonds;  date,  tbe  twen^-first  of  Marcb/' 

"That  was  for  ihe  mare  and  cab,"  said  Saxon, 
qaickl7.     "It    was  bis  own  favoorite  mare,  and  he  let 
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me  have  her.    He  had  been  offered  five  hundred  and 
fifly,  only  a  day  or  two  before." 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled  dabiouslj,  and  glanced  back 
at  a  memorandnm  entered  in  bis  note-book  a  few 
weeks  before,  wben  sitting  bebind  that  moming  paper, 
in  a  Window  of  the  Erectbenm  dab-boase.  Tbe  me- 
morandnm told  a  difPerent  tale.  He  contented  bimself, 
bowever,  witb  writing  the  words  '^mare  and  cab" 
against  the  snm,  and  then  went  on. 

"Second  cbeque  —  six  hundred  and  ten  poonds; 
date,  the  twenty-ninth  of  March." 

**My  two  riding  borses  and  their  eqnipments,"  ex- 
pLuned  Saxon. 

^'Hnmpb!  and  were  these  also  Sir  Charles  Bnrgoyne's 
fiivourites?" 

**No,  not  at  all.  He  was  kind  enongh  to  bny  them 
for  me,  from  a  friend  who  was  redncing  bis  establisb- 
ment" 

Hr.  Trefalden  checked  off  the  six  hondred  and  ten 
poimds,  as  before. 

^'Third  cheqne  —  two  thoosand  ponnds;  dato,  the 
thirly-first  of  March." 

''Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Saxon.  ''That*s  not 
spent  —  it's  only  borrowed." 

"By  Sff  Charles  Bnrgoyne?" 

"Yes." 

''And  the  next  for  two  thonsand  five  hundred, 
dated  April  the  third?" 

"I  —  I  rather  think  ihat*s  borrowed  also,"  replied 
Saxon. 

"  Then  come  various  smaller  ebeques  —  four  hundred, 
two  hundred,  and  fifteen,  fifty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
i|vB,  and  so  forth;  and  by-and-by  another  heavy  sum 
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—  one  thousand  and  fifty  potinds.  Do  you  remetuber 
what  that  was  for?" 

^^Yes,  to  be  sure;  that  was  the  thousand  gaineas 
for  the  mail  phaeton  and  pair;  and  even  Castletower^ 
Said  it  was  not  dear." 

Mr.  Trefalden  tumed  to  another  page  of  his  note- 
book. 

'*It  seems  to  me,"  observed  he,  *4hat  Lord  Castle^ 
towers  is  the  only  young  man  of  yonr  acqnaintanoe 
whose  firiendship  has  not  been  testified  in  some  kind  of 
pecuniary  transaction.  Here,  now,  is  the  Honorable 
Edward  Brandon.  Has  he  also  been  generonsly  depo- 
pnlating  his  stables  in  your  favour?" 

Saxon  langhed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"I  shonld  think  not,  indeed!"  said  he.  "Poor 
Brandon  has  nothing  to  seil.  He  hires  a  horse  now 
and  then,  when  he  has  a  sovereign  to  spare  —  and 
that  is  seldom  enough." 

"Which,  being  translated,  means,  I  presnme,  that 
the  two  thousand  and  odd  pounds  paid  over  at  different 
times  to  Mr.  Brandon  are  simply  loans?" 

"Just  so." 

"And  Guy  Greville,  Esquire  —  who  is  he?" 

"One  of  our  Erecüieum  men;  but  that*s  a  mere 
trifle." 

"You  call  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  mere 
trifle?  Howard  Patrick  Fitz  Hugh,  Esquire  —  four 
hundred  pounds.  Is  he  another  member  of  your 
Club?" 

"Yes,  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  an  Irishman." 

"Both  loans,  of  course?" 

Saxon  nodded. 

"Then  come  a  number  of  miscellaneous  cheques. 
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evidentlj  payments  to  tradesmen  —  one,  I  see,  of 
nearly  a  thousand  to  Hunt  and  Boskell.  How  mnch 
of  that  went  for  the  prima  donna^s  bracelet,  you  young 
rogue?" 

^*I  haven't  the  least  idea.  GiUingwater  takes  care 
of  tlie  bills." 

^'There  ifi  another  litüe  item  that  mnst  not  be  for- 
gotten,"  said  the  lawyer;  "namely,  that  trifle  of  fifty- 
nine  thoosand  ponnds  to  Mr.  Lanrence  Greatorex.** 

"Which  ifl  not  spent,  bat  deposited,"  said  Sazon, 
sagely. 

^^Exactly  so,  and  which  might  have  been  deposited 
to  eqnal  advantage  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvins.  Bat 
enoagh  of  details.  Have  yoa  any  notion  of  what  the 
sam  total  amoants  to?" 

"Nene  whatever." 

"What  do  you  say  to  seventy-eight  thoosand  six 
hnndred  and  twelve  poonds*?*' 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  no  original  remarks  to  offer 
upon  the  fact,"  replied  Saxon,  with  anabated  cheerfol^ 
ness.     "What  is  yoor  opinion,  coosin  William?" 

"My  opinion  is  that  a  young  man  who  contrives  to 
get  throagh  more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of 
oninvested  capital  per  week,  would  find  the  air  of 
Hanwell  highly  conducive  to  his  general  health." 

"Bat,  Cousin,  do  you  think  I  have  done  wrongly 
in  spending  so  mach?" 

"I  think  you  have  done  foolishly,  and  obtained  no 
kind  of  equivalent  for  your  money.  I  also  think  you 
have  been  unscrapulously  plundered  by  your  acquaint- 
ances;  bat,  after  aU,  you  have  gained  some  litüe  ex* 
perience  of  life,  and  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  To 
teil  you  the  truth,  I  foresaw  something  of  this  kind  for 
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you;  and,  having  introdnced  70U  to  Lord  CasÜetowers, 
I  pnrposely  kept  myself  and  mj  advice  in  tbe  back- 
groond  for  a  few  weeks,  and  let  you  take  yoor  firat 
plunge  into  the  world  in  whatever  way  you  pleased. 
I  had  no  wish,  Saxon,  to  play  Mentor  to  your  Tele- 
machns/' 

^*I  Bhould  have  been  very  gratefnl  to  yon,  thongb,^' 
gaid  Saxon. 

"Well,  I  am  just  going  to  begin,  so  yon  can  be 
gratefdl  by-and-by,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden,  with  bis 
pleasant  smile.  "I  am  bere  to-day  for  tbe  pnrpose  of 
inoculating  yon  witb  financial  wisdom,  and  pointing 
ont  to  yon  bow  absolutely  necessary  it  is  tbat  yonr 
fortune  sbonld  be  invested  to  advantage.*' 

"You  told  me  tbat  before." 

"Yes;  but  now  I  am  abont  to  prove  it  Eigbt 
weeks  ago,  yonng  man,  you  were  worth  fonr  million 
seven  bundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  ponnds.  Since 
tbat  time,  you  bave  disembarrased  yourself  of  a  good 
deal  of  tbe  odd  money;  but  putting  tbat  aside,  we  will, 
if  you  please,  for  tbe  sake  of  convenience,  reckon 
your  fortune  in  round  numbers  at  four  mülions  and  a 
hal£" 

"Gertainly  at  four  mülions  and  a  half,**  repeated 
Saxon,  wearily. 

"Well,  bave  you  ever  asked  yourself  bow  long 
your  four  mülions  and  a  balf  are  likely  to  last,  if  you 
simply  go  on  as  you  bave  begun?*' 

"No  —  but  tbey  would  last  out  my  life,  of  course." 

"Tbey  would  last  you  just  six  yeais,  nine  weeks, 
and  three  days.*' 

Saxon  was  speechless. 

"You  can  now  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Tre- 
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falden,  ^'whether  yotir  money  ought,  or  ouglit  no#,  to 
be  placed  at  interest,  and  wbether  I  am  making  myself 
needlessly  obnoxious  to  jou  to-day,  when  you  miglit 
have  beeil  gaUoping  after  the  fox.  Wbat  you  require, 
Saxoiiy  is  a  fized  income." 

"Yes  —  I  see  that" 

^'And  as  I  told  you  long  since,  yonr  propeiiy,  if 
well  invested,  will  bring  you  a  princely  revenne.  At 
five  per  eent  it  will  prodnce  two  bnndred  and  fifty 
thousand  ponnds  a  year;  and  at  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  ihree  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  —  more 
than  a  thonsand  ponnds  a  day.  I  believe,  Saxon,  that 
I  have  fonnd  you  an  Investment  at  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent.  for  as  much  of  yonr  fortnne  as  you  may  be 
indined  to  pnt  into  it'* 

^'A  thousand  pounds  a  day!  —  seven  and  a  half 
per  centl'*  stammered  Saxon.  **But  isnH  that  usuiy, 
Cousin  William?'' 

^^Usuryl"  repeated  Mr.  Trefalden,  with  an  amused 
amile.  "Why,  my  dear  fellow,  no  man  of  business 
ever  calculates  on  making  less  than  seven  or  eight  per 
cent.  of  his  capital!" 

'^But  then  he  t«  a  man  of  business,  and  his  skill 
and  experience  make  part  of  his  capital;  so  he  ought 
to  gain  more  than  a  rieh  idler  who  only  invests  his 
wealth  for  an  inoome,"  replied  Saxon,  with  a  flash  of 
practical  good  sense  that  showed  how  easily  he  could 
master  even  the  science  of  money,  if  he  chose  to  think 
about  it 

Mr.  Tre&lden  was  positively  startled.  He  had  so 
aceosComed  himself  of  late  to  think  of  his  young  kins- 
man  as  a  mere  child  in  wordly  affairs,  that  he  had, 
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perhaps,   insensibly   fallen   into   tbe   error   of  under- 
estimating  bis  abilities. 

"There  is  some  truth  in  wliat  yon  observe,  Saxon," 
Said  be;  "but  it  is  a  tmth  that  does  not  affect  tlie 
present  question.  It  would  take  too  long,  and  lead  us 
too  far  from  tbe  subject  in  band,  to  go  into  it  pbilo- 
sopbically;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  experience  wben 
I  teil  you  tbat,  as  a  private  individual,  you  bave  every 
rigbt  to  accept  seven  and  a  balf  per  cent,  if  you  can 
obtain  it  wiöi  safety.  My  aim  is  to  ensure  yon  a 
liberal  income;  and  if  I  bave  been  somewbat  tardy 
about  it,  you  mnst  blame  my  over-anxiety,  and  not  my 
want  of  zeaL" 

"Dear  coasin  WiUiam,  I  bave  never  dreamed  of 
blaming  eidier!"  exclaimed  Saxon,  wannly. 

*^I  bave  througbout  been  keenly  sensible  of  tbe 
responsibility  that  devolves  upon  me  in  tbis  matter," 
continued  Mr.  Trefalden.  '^And  I  confess  tbat,  np  to 
tbe  present  time,  I  bave  been  cautious  to  timidity." 

"I  am  sure  of  it  —  sure  of  it,*'  said  Saxon,  with 
outstretcbed  band;  "and  am  so  beartily  grateM  that  I 
know  not  in  what  words  to  put  all  I  should  like  to 
say." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  place  such  confidence  in  me," 
replied  tbe  lawyer,  retuming  tbe  young  man's  cordial 
grasp;  but  tbe  voiee  and  tbe  band  were  both  cold  and 
unimpulsive. 

With  tbis  be  tumed  to  bis  papers,  placed  them 
ready  for  reference,  and  opened  out  tbe  map  upon  the 
table.  Tben  he  paused,  as  if  coUecting  bis  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  on  whicb  be  was  next  about  to  speak. 
Prompt  man  of  business  as  be  was,  one  migbt  ahnest 
bave  thought  that  Mr.  Trefalden  was  reluctant  to  ap- 
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proach  «the  veiy  topic  wliich  he  had  come  all  the  waj 
from  London  to  discuss.    At  length  he  began:  — 

"Like  moBt  cantioas  persons,  Saxon,  I  am  no  friend 
to  specnlation*,  bat  I  do  not,  like  those  who  are  over 
cantioas,  confoond  specnlation  with  enterprise.  In 
England  onr  great  pnblic  works  are  almost  invariably 
originated  and  condncted  by  private  bodies;  and  herein 
lies  the  chief  spring  of  onr  national  prosperity.  Enter- 
prise has  made  us  what  we  are:  mere  specnlation  wonld 
have  mined  ns«  What  I  have  to  propose  to  you, 
Saxon,  is  an  enterprise  of  eztraordinary  importance  — 
a  gigantic  enterprise,  as  regards  its  result,  and  one  of 
comparativelj  trifling  magnitade  as  regards  its  cost 
Bat  joa  mnst  give  me  aU  yoar  attention/' 

^*Indeed,  I  am  doing  so.*' 

"I  need  not  ask  if  yoa  know  the  ordinary  line  of 
roate  from  England  to  India,  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  and  the  Bed  Sea?'' 

"The  Overland  Konto?  Certainly  —  npon  the 
map.'* 

"And  yon  know  the  track  of  onr  merchant  vessels 
to  India  and  China,  ronnd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?" 

"Undonbtedly." 

"Then  oblige  me  by  glancing  at  this  map,  and 
foUowing  the  line  which  I  have  marked  npon  it  in  red 
ink.  It  begins,  yon  see,  at  Dover,  and  proceeds,  by 
Calais  and  MaiseiUes,  to  Alexandria,  where  — " 

"Bat  I  see  two  red  lines  crossing  the  Mediterranean,'' 
interrapted  Saxon. 

"We  will  follow  this  one  first  At  Alexandria  it 
joins  the  railway,  is  carried  across  the  Isthmas  to  Saez, 
thence  traverses  the  Bed  Sea  to  Aden,  and  proceeds  by 
the  Arabian  Sea  to  Bombay.     This  roate  is  the  pre- 
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Boriptive  propertj  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam- 
packet  Companj.  Following  it,  one  may  travel  from 
London  to  Bombay  in  twen^-fonr  dajs;  and  we  have 
hitherto  been  accnstomed  to  regard  tbe  accompliBhment 
of  this  faot  as  one  of  the  trinmphs  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion." 

"And  80  it  is!**  exdaimed  Saxon. 

"Ay,  but  it  costs  over  a  bundred  pounds,"  replied 
Mr.  Trefalden;  "and  the  traveller  wno  cannot  iGSbrd 
so  large  a  fare,  must  go  round  by  the  Cape,  and  so 
lose  either  ninety-four  days  in  a  steamer,  or  four  months 
in  a  sailing-vessel.  Now,  look  at  my  oth^  red  line, 
and  see  where  it  departs  from  the  first.** 

"It  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  touches 
at  Cyprus  instead  of  at  Malta,  and  goes  direct  to  Sidon, 
instead  of  to  Alexandria,'*  said  Saxon,  now  both  sur- 
prised  and  interested. 

"Predsely  so;  and  from  Sidon  takes  an  almost 
direct  course  to  Palmyra,  whence  it  follows  the  Valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  comes  out  upon  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  the  point  where  the  united  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  empty  themselves  into  the  sea, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  mües  below  Koma." 

"And  then  it  goes  straight  down  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
and  over  to  Bombay,**  said  Saxon. 

Mr.  Trefiftlden  looked  up,  with  hia  finger  on  the 
map. 

"If,**  said  he,  "this  line  from  Sidon  to  the  sea  r^ 
presented  a  fine  ndlway,  in  connection  with  a  first-dass 
steam-packet  Service  at  either  extremity,  whieh  route 
to  India  do  you  think  you  would  prefer?" 

"This,  of  course.    No  man  in  bis  senses  could  do 
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otherwise.  The  distance,  to  begin  with,  rnnst  be  much 
less?" 

"About  twelve  or  fourteen  hnndred  miles.*^ 

'^  And  then  tbere  would  be  far  more  of  the  jonmey 
performed  by  land  —  and  through  what  a  land!  Pal* 
myra!  —  the  plains  of  Babylon!  —  Bassora!  —  By 
Jove!  one  wonld  make  the  jonmey  to  India  for  tbe 
mere  sake  of  yisiting  places  so  famous  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  andent  world!'' 

*^I  confess  that  I  regard  this  project  from  a  les8 
archflBological  point  of  view/'  replied  Mr.  Trefalden. 
'^Now,  hear  t^e  practical  side  of  it;  and  nnderstand 
that  I  am  giving  yon  only  approximate  facts  —  facts 
in  the  jongh,  before  they  have  been  sqnared  and 
amooihed  by  snrveyors  and  accountants.  We  calcnlate 
that  thb  line  of  ndlway  will  eztend  over  about  seven 
hnndred  and  fifty,  or  eight  hnndred  miles;  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  exceed  the  line  now  laid  down  between 
Calais  and  Tonion  by  not  more  than  a  hnndred  and 
fifty  or  two  hnndred  miles.  It  will  nnqnestionably 
draw  to  itself  the  whole  merchant  traffic  of  India,  China, 
PecsiaY  and  Ceylon.  It  will  be  the  nearest  ronte  to 
AoBtralia,  and  it  will  bring  Bombay  within  twelve  or 
fonrteen  days  of  London.*' 

'*It  takes  one's  breath  away!*'  said  Saxon. 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled  —  a  smile  of  qniet  trinmph. 

*'Bnt  this  is  not  all,''  said  he.  ^'We  haye  reason 
to  believe  that  atHit,  where  there  are  mineral  Springs, 
we  shall  find  coal;  and  as  Hit  lies  very  nearly  half" 
way  between  Sidon  {uid  the  Gnlf ,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  snpply  onr  steam-servioe  at  both  shores,  and  onr 
whole  line  of  railway  irom  one  central  soorce." 

^^Those  mnst  be  the  bitnminons  fonntains  mentioned 
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bj  Herodotas/'  said  Saxon,  qniddy;  "the  fountains  of 
Is  that  snpplied  asphalte  for  cementing  tbe  walls  of 
Babylon!" 

^^K  possible,  Saxon,  oblige  me  by  coii£niiig  your 
attention  to  the  nineteenth  Century,"  expostolated  the 
lawyer.  '^Tiy  to  tbink  of  Babylon  as  a  railway  Sta- 
tion, and  of  Palmyra  as  a  place  wbere  the  gnard  allows 
twenty  minutes  for  refresbments.  Yes  —  I  knew  that 
wonld  appal  yon.  Now,  perhaps  you  will  give  me 
yonr  opinion  of  the  new  overland  route." 

"My  opinion!"  replied  Saxon.  "You  might  as 
well  ask  my  opinion  of  the  geology  of  Uranus!" 

"That  is  the  very  consideration  which  deters  me 
from  recommending  it  to  you  as  an  Investment." 

"Oh,  you  need  not  let  it  do  that,"  laughed  Saxon. 
"I  am  as  Ignorant  of  one  business  matter  as  another, 
I  told  you  just  now  that  you  must  be  my  brains, 
whenever  money  came  in  question!" 

"But  what  makes  it  still  more  difficult  is,  that  in 
this  case  I  may  not  let  you  benefit  by  any  other  per- 
son's  brains,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden.  "There  are  many 
interests  to  be  combatted  in  the  promotion  of  such  a 
scheme  as  this;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  we  koep 
it,  for  the  present,  profoundly  secret  Whether  you 
interest  yourself  in  it  or  not,  I  must  bind  you  over, 
Saxon,  to  breathe  no  word  of  this  matter  to  any  living 
ear." 

Saxon  gave  the  promise  unhesitatingly;  but  did  not 
imderstand  why  it  should  be  necessaiy. 

"Because  we  must  not  rouse  ppposition  before  our 
System  is  matured,"  explained  Mr.  Trefalden. 

"But  if  the  new  route  is  so  great  an  improvement," 
urged  Saxon,  "who  would  oppose  it?" 
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"All  those  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  old 
one,^*  replied  his  cousin,  smiling.  *^The  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Steam-packet  Company  —  the  shareholders 
aud  directors  of  the  Suez  ßailway  —  the  forty  thou- 
sand  English  who  colonise  Alexandria." 

"And  would  all  those  persons  be  niined?" 

"Every  reformation  ruins  somebody,"  observed  Mr. 
Trefalden,  pHlosophically. 

"Yes,  but  the  reformer  is  bound  to  balance  present 
evil  against  j^tiire  good.  Would  the  futnre  good,  in 
this  case,  outweigh  the  present  evil?" 

"  Unquestionably." 

"In  what  way?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  was  momentarily  puzzled.  He  had 
contemplated  this  subject  irom.  all  sides  except  the  one 
now  presented  to  him.  The  benevolent  point  of  view 
had  never  occurred  to  him. 

"Well,"  he  suggested,  "it  will  give  employment  to 
thousands ^" 

"Bnt  it  will  throw  thousands  out  of  employment." 

" it  will  promote  commerce,  extend  the  boun- 

daries  of  civilisation,  improve  Arabia " 

"I  wouldn't  help  to  min  forty  thousand  English 
for  the  sake  of  improving  Arabia,"  intermpted  Saxon, 
hastily. 

" and  bring  the  shores  of  England  and  Hin- 

dostan  so  near  that,  were  another  mntiny  to  break  out, 
we  conld  land  our  troops  at  Bombay  within  twelye 
days  after  receiving  the  intelligence.  The  valne  of  that 
possibility  alone  is  incalculable." 

"That  is  true;  but ^" 

"And  of  our  absolute  success ,"  continued  Mr.  Tre- 
falden, "there  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt.     I  have  been 

Balf  a  muon  of  Money,  U  16 
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almoBt  nnwilling,  Saxon,  to  ombttk  70a  in  an  enter- 
priBe  tlie  adyantages  of  ndiieh,  however  obvions  to 
pracdeal  men,  are  not  open  to  immediate  test;  bat  it  is 
my  duty  to  teil  7011  that  I  have  never  known  so  bril- 
liant  an  opening  for  the  employineat  of  capiiaL" 

"But " 

^'Seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  is  merely  the  rate  of 
interest  offered  bj  the  Company  while  the  works  are  in 
progress;  bat  when  once  the  roate  is  completed,  the 
retams  will  be  enonnoos.  Yoar  seven  and  half  per 
cent,  mj  dear  fellow,  will  become  twenty-five,  perhaps 
fifty." 

"I  donH  want  twenty-five,  or  fifty,"  replied  Sazon. 
'I  haye  more  money  now  than  I  know  what  to  de 
with." 

^^I  am  sore  yon  will  always  make  good  ose  of 
whatever  wealth  yon  possess/*  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 

*^And  it  woald  break  my  heart  to  injare  all  those 
who  live  by  the  present  system.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  I  desire  to  ruin  the  Peninsalar  and  Oriental 
Steam-packet  Company  ? '' 

"We  hope  to  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Mr.  Tre- 
falden. "We  shaU  propose  a  coalition,  and  probably 
employ  the  very  same  vessels." 

^^And  then  the  English  colony  at  Alexandria I'^ 

"Sidon  will  become  what  Alexandria  is  now  — 
or  rather  will  become  a  far  more  important  place  than 
Alexandria  has  ever  been  since  the  days  of  her  ancient 
prosperity.  Just  as  we  now  require  banks,  warehouses, 
quays,  and  churches  at  Alexandria,  we  shall  then  re- 
quire them  at  Sidon.  The  Alexandrian  colonists  are 
wealthy  and  enterprising:  they  will  simply  remove  to 
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die  new  port,  and  in  ten  jears*  time  will  be  richer  than 
if  they  Lad  remained  where  they  were.'' 

"Do  yott  really  think  so?" 

"I  do  not  thii^  it;  I  know  it.  And  the  Suez  Kall- 
way  Company  will  fare  no  worse  than  the  rest.  We 
shall  in  all  probability  take  their  whole  body  of  offi- 
ciak  into  oor  Service,  and  incorporate  the  shareholders* 
interests  with  onr  own.  But  the  fact  is,  Saxon,  you 
know  too  litüe  of  life  to  be  able  to  judge  a  question 
of  this  kind;  and  I  see  you  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea,  so  we  will  say  no  more  abont  it.'' 

"I  coüld  not  have  bome  to  do  hann,"  said  Saxon; 
''bnt  now  that  you  explain  the  matter  so  fally,  I  am 
qaite  wiUing " 

Bat  Mr.  Trefalden  would  not  hear  of  it 

*^No,  no,"  he  said,  coldly,  gathering  np  his  papers 
and  folding  his  map.  "I  was  anxions  to  do  all  that 
wa8  possible  for  your  interests;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  that  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  New 
Route." 

"  Yet,  if  you  think  weU  of  it " 

'*I  think  so  well  of  it,  that  I  am  about  to  luvest 
all  I  possess  in  the  company's  shares;  but  that  need 
not  influence  you.  In  point  of  fact,  Sa2:on,  I  had 
rather  leave  your  money  in  the  funds.  You  will  get 
only  three  per  cent.;  but  then  you  can  re-invest  when 
you  please,  and  the  responsibility  of  advising  you  will 
be  mine  no  longer." 

"You  are  vexed  with  me,  cousin  William  1" 

"I  regret  that  you  think  me  capable  of  advising 
you  to  do  what  would  not  be  right,"  replied  Mr.  Tre- 
falden somewhat  stiffly. 

'^But  I  think  notlüng  of  the  kind!   I  was  in  error 

16» 
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just  now;  but,  as  7011  Bald  only  a  moment  before,  I 
know  nothing  of  life,  bo  pray  do  not  hold  me  account- 
able  für  tbe  sins  of  1117  ignorance." 

^'Tush!  not  anotber  word/'  said  the  lawyer,  kindly. 
"You  have  said  more  tban  enongb.'' 

"And  tbe  Investment?" 

"Witb  regard  to  tbe  investment,  I  tbink  tbe  most 
satisfactoiy  course  will  be  for  me  to  leave  your  money 
in  govemment  stock,  at  tbree  per  cent  Even  so,  it 
will  bring  yon  one  bundred  and  tbirty-five  tbousand 
per  annum." 

"As  70U  please.  It  will  be  less  trouble  to  spend, 
and  make  me  qnite  as  bappy." 

Mr.  Trefalden  looked  ver7  grave. 

"It  will  also  leave  7on  witb  less  to  give,  and  less 
power  to  make  otbers  happy,"  be  said. 

Tbe  careless  smile  faded  from  Saxon^s  lips. 

"I  wisb  I  knew  wbat  I  ongbt  to  dol"  be  exclaimed 
witb  an  impatient  sigb.  "Wbat  do  70U  really  unsh  me 
to  do,  Cousin  William?" 

"I  bad  ratber  not  sa7  more  tban  I  bave  already 
said,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden.  "You  bave  bad  my 
advice." 

"80  I  bave  —  and  of  course  I  ougbt  to  foUow  it 
You  won't  refuse  to  belp  me  to  do  so?" 

"Certainly  not  You  need  onl7  make  70ur  deci- 
sion,  and  give  me  70ur  Instructions." 

"I  bave  decided.  luvest  tbe  mone7,  b7  all  means, 
and  let  tbere  be  an  end  of  it" 

"And  bow  do  70U  wisb  me  to  invest  it,  Saxou?" 
asked  Mr.  Trefalden,  witb  bis  pen  in  tbe  ink. 

"In  tbe  New  Route,  of  course!" 

"In  one  bundred  pound  sbares,  in  tbe  New  Over- 
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iand  Bonte  Steam- packet  and  Bailway  Company, 
Limited,"  said  the  lawyer,  scribbling  rapidlj.  "And  to 
what  amonnt?" 

"To  whatever  amount  yon  think  proper." 

"Shall  we  say  to  the  extent  of  two  millions?" 

"Why  only  two?  What  is  to  be  done  witli  the 
rest?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  stooped  over  his  writing  and  a 
keen  observer  might  have  seen  that  he  changed  colour. 

"I  do  not  recommend  you,"  he  said,  "to  invest 
more  at  present.  As  it  is,  you  will  be  the  largest 
shareholder  on  the  list;  and  by-and-by,  if  the  Company 
should  see  fit  to  raise  further  capital,  yon  can  purchase 
additional  shares.  I  must  tronble  you  to  sign  this 
paper,  Saxon  —  it  is  a  power  of  attomey,  which  gives 
me  authority  to  seil  out  your  two  millions." 

The  young  fellow  took  his  cousin's  pen,  and 
scrawled  his  name  as  carelessly  as  if  he  were  signing 
away  a  couple  of  pounds. 

"You  ought  never  to  subscribe  your  name  to  a 
paper  without  reading  it,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden.  "Ke- 
member  that.  By  the  way,  Saxon,  I  shall  see  that  you 
are  entered  as  a  director." 

"As  a  director,  if  you  please,  then,  who  is  not  ex- 
pected  to  do  anything,"  replied  Saxon,  laughing.  "Are 
you  also  a  director?" 

"No;  I  am  only  solicitor  to  the  Company.  But  now 
that  cur  business  is  settled,  would  you  not  like  to 
glance  over  these  tables  of  estimates?  Here,  you  see, 
IS  a  plan  of  the  route,  and  here  the  probable  cost  per 
miie,  including " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  consin  William,"  interrupted 
&txon,  "but  if  our  business  ü  settled,  I  protest  against 
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bearing  anotber  word  aboat  the  ronte.    For  pity^s  sake 
let  HS  go  out,  and  forget  all  about  it!" 

"I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  "that  you  are  utterly 
incomgible." 

"I  know  I  am.     Do  you  ride?" 

"Yes;  now  and  theni." 

"Then  we  will  go  in  searcb  of  the  honting  par^.*^ 

So  Mr.  Trefalden  put  bis  tables  of  estimates  back 
into  bis  pocket-book,  and  business  was  banisbed  be- 
yond  recal.  Tben  tbey  went  round  to  tbe  stables,  and 
Saxon  ordered  out  bis  two  tborougbbreds. 

^^I  trust  you  bave  not  forgotten  wbat  I  said  to  you 
at  Beicbenau  on  tbe  subject  of  fetters,  Saxon,"  said  Mr. 
Trefalden,  as  tbey  cantered  presenüy  across  tbe  park. 
"Mademoiselle  Colonna  is  a  dangerous  neigbbour.  Be- 
ware  of  ber." 

Saxon  laugbed  gaily. 

"Fear  notbing  on  my  account,  cousin  William," 
said  be.  "I  bave  tbe  advantage  of  Acbilles  —  tbere 
isn^t  a  vulnerable  point  about  me." 

"We  are  all  apt  to  tbink  so  tili  tbe  arrow  finds  us 
out.  However,  if  even  your  beart  is  safe,  I  still  say 
beware  —  for  your  cbeque-book.  Has  tbe  Signora 
levied  no  patriotic  tax  upon  you  yet?" 

"Nene  wbatever." 

"Tbat^s  ominous,  wiih  a  revolt  actnally  in  progress. 
Sbe  is  reserving  ber  strengtb,  tbat  tbe  blow  may  fall 
tbe  beavier  wben  it  comes.  All  I  implore  is,  Saxon, 
tbat  wben  Mademoiselle  Colonna,  or  ber  fatber,  sball 
solicit  your  support,  you  will  confine  yourself  to  a 
money  contribution  —  and  pledge  yourself  to  nothing 
foolisb." 
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"Of  oonrse  not;  bnt  what  eise  conld  I  pledge  my- 
self  to?" 

^^Heaven  knows!  She  is  capable  of  asking  jon  to 
take  the  command  of  a  troop." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Bich  Miss  Hatherton. 

An  evening  party  at  Casüetowers  was  a  momentons 
affair.  It  involyed  a  good  deal  of  expense,  and  a  vast 
amonnt  of  anxiety;  for  the  hereditary  coffers  were  ever 
bat  scanüy  fnmished,  and  the  hereditaiy  hospitality 
had  to  be  kept  np  at  any  cost  How  some  of  Lady 
CasÜetowers'  few  bnt  elegant  entertainments  were  paid 
for,  was  a  secret  known  only  to  her  son  and  herseif. 
Sometimes  an  oak  or  two  was  felled  in  some  remote 
oomer  of  the  park;  or  theEarl  denied  himself  a  horse; 
or  the  carriage  was  left  nnrenoyated  for  half  a  year 
longer;  or  her  ladyship  magnanimonsly  sacrificed  her 
own  brief  yisit  to  London  in  the  season.  Anyhow, 
these  extra  expenses  were  certain  to  be  hononrably  met 
in  such  a  manner  that  only  the  givers  of  the  feast  were 
inconvenienced  by  it 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Lord  Castle- 
towen  had  been  compelled  to  apply  to  bis  solicitor  for 
an  advance  npon  bis  next  half-yearly  recdpts;  and 
when  William  Trefalden  went  down  that  Thursday 
moming  to  see  bis  consin  Saxon,  he  bronght  with  him 
a  ebeque  for  the  Earl.  The  party  was  fixed  for  the 
foUowBig  evening;  bat  Mr.  Trefalden  conld  not  be 
pievailed  apon  to  stay  for  it  He  was  obliged,  he 
said,  to  go  back  to  town  that  same  night  by  the  last 
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train;  sind  he  did  go  back  (after  making  himself  very 
pleasant  at  dinner)  with  Saxon^s  Signatare  in  his 
podLet-book. 

It  was  a  very  brilHant  party,  consisdng  for  the 
most  part  of  cZty  magnatrVith  a  ^Skling  of 
military,  and  a  valuable  reinforcement  of  dancing  men 
from  town.  Among  the  magnates  were  Viscount  and 
Ladj  Esher,  a  stately  conple  of  the  old  school,  who, 
bdng  mnch  too  dignified  to  travel  by  railway,  drove 
over  with  fonr  horses  firom  Esher  Goort,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles,  and  remained  at  GasÜetowers  for  the 
night.  The  Viscount  was  lord  lientenant  and  cnstos 
rotolornm  of  the  coonty,  and  had  once  held  of&ce  for 
three  weeks  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Perquisites; 
a  fact  to  which  he  was  never  weary  of  alluding.  There, 
too,  were  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Hankley,  with  their 
fiye  marriageable  danghters;  the  Bishop  of  Betchworth 
and  Mrs.  Bunyon;  Mr.  Walkingshaw,  of  Aylsham,  one 
of  the  riebest  commoners  in  England,  with  Lady  Ara- 
bella Walkingshaw,  his  wife,  and  their  distingnished 
guest  Miss  Hatherton  of  Penzance,  whose  father  had 
begnn  lifo  as  a  common  miner,  and  ended  it  with  a 
fortane  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  ponnds. 
These,  together  with  Lord  Boxhill;  His  Besponsibility 
Prince  Quartz  Potz,  the  Prussian  Enyoy;  a  few  local 
baronets  and  their  f amilies;  an  ex-secretary  of  legation; 
and  a  number  of  lesser  stars,  parliamentary,  dorical, 
and  of&cial,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  assembly.  There 
were  also  three  or  four  celebrities  from  the  lower  pa- 
radise  of  arts  and  letters  —  Sir  Jones  de  Robinson, 
the  eminent  portrait  painter;  Signor  Katghuttini,  the 
great  Dalmatian  Violinist;  Mr.  Smythe  Browne,  the 
profound  author  of  "Transcendental  Eclecticism,**  and 
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Mrs.  Smjtihe  Browne,  wbo  wrote  that  admirable  work 
on  *^  Woman  in  the  Camp,  the  Council,  and  the  Churcli" 
—  a  yery  remarkable  couple,  whose  distinguishing 
characteristics  were  that  Mrs.  Smythe  Browne  wore 
Short  hair  and  sbirt  collars,  while  the  sandy  locks  of 
Mr.  Smythe  Browne  floated  upon  liis  Shoulders,  and  he 
displayed  no  vestige  of  linen  whatsoever. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  gnests  began  to  arriye.  Bj 
ten,  Ihe  reception  rooms  were  well  filled,  and  dancing 
commenced  in  Üie  great  hall.  Though  rarely  thrown 
open  to  the  light  of  day,  the  great  hall,  with  its  panel- 
lings  of  dark  oak,  its  carved  chimney-piece,  its  gothic 
rafters,  and  its  Stands  of  rusty  armour,  some  of  which 
dated  back  to  the  field  of  Agincourt,  was  the  glory  of 
Castletowers.  Brilliantly  lighted,  decorated  with  ever- 
greens  and  flowers,  and  echoing  to  the  music  of  a  mi- 
litary  band,  it  made  such  a  ball-room  as  one  might 
vainly  seek  in  any  country  but  our  own. 

Lady  Castletowers  reeeived  her  gnests  near  the 
door  of  the  first  reception-room,  looking  very  stately, 
and  more  like  Marie  Antoinette  than  ever,  in  her  glitter 
of  old  feunily  diamonds.  Gracious  to  all,  as  a  hostess 
shonld  be,  she  nevertheless  apportioned  her  civilities 
acoording  to  a  complex  code  of  etiquette.  The  smile 
with  which  she  greeted  Viscount  Esher  differed  by 
many  degrees  from  that  with  which  she  received  Sir 
Jones  de  Bobinson;  and  the  hand  extended  to  Mrs. 
Smythe  Browne  was  as  the  hand  of  an  automaton  com- 
pared  with  that  which  met,  with  a  pressure  slight  yet 
cordial,  the  palm  of  the  rieh  Miss  Hatherton. 

*^But  where  is  i^e  noble  sayage?"  said  this  latter, 
snryeying  the  room  through  her  double  eye-glass.     *^I 
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h«r€  huoA  00  nmdi  «boni  lum^  my^  deir  Ladj  Castle- 
t9wen^  «ad  I  am  djing  to  see  iiim!^ 

Mks  Ebidiertoii  was  a  taJL,  faawiiwi—  joag  woman 
of  about  fire  or  ax  aad  twenij,  wilk  Uack  ^«s,  foe 
teedi,  a  aomewiiat  lai^,  good-natered  moatfa,  and  a 
retrj  ietmwe  maanner.  She  made  «ne  of  a  Ktiie  pri- 
▼il^gied  knot  diat  was  gadmed  bdmid  Ladj  Castle- 
towers ;  and  amiued  henelf  by  crilicidng  tlie  guests  as 
Aey  came  np  tlie  staiis. 

"The  noble  says^^!^  r^eated  Lady  Castletowen. 
"Who  ean  you  mean,  Miss  Hatberton?^' 

*^Who  shoold  I  mean,  bnt  tbis  yooQg  man  ^o 
bas  inberited  tbe  fiunons  legacy?" 

^^Mr.  Trefalden?  Ob,  be  was  bere  bat  a  few  mo- 
ments  ago.     Tbere  be  Stands,  by  tbe  fiiepbboe.^^ 

"Tbe  Antinoos  witb  tbe  golden  coris?  Bat,  my 
dear  Lady  Castletowers,  be^s  absolately  beaatifal!  And 
be  doesn^t  look  savage  at  alL  I  bad  ezpected  to  see  a 
seeond  Orson  —  a  creatore  dotbed  in  raiment  of 
eamer«  bair,  or  tbe  skms  of  wild  beasts.  I  deebure,  I 
am  disappointed«^ 

"Mr.  Trefalden  is  a  veiy  pleasant  person,"  said 
Lady  Castletowers,  witb  a  feint  smile.  "And  very 
unai»«uming/* 

"li  be  indeed?  Pleasant  and  anassnming  —  dear 
me,  bow  very  charming!  And  so  rieb,  too!  Wortb 
mlUions  npon  millions,  I  am  told.  I  osed  to  tbink 
myself  abore  tbe  reacb  of  want,  at  one  time;  bat  I 
feel  like  a  panper  beside  bim.  Wbo  is  tbis  stont  per- 
•on  now  Coming  np  tbe  stairs,  coyered  witb  as  many 
Stars  as  tbe  celeBtial  globe?'* 

Bat  before  Lady  Oasdetowens  ooald  reply,  tbe 
Dame  of  HIb  Besponsibility,  Prince  Qaartz  Potz^  was 
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thnndered  for£h  by  the  groom  of  the  Chambers,  and  the 
noble  Pmssiaii  was  bending  profoundlj  oyer  the  fair 
hand  of  bis  hostess. 

"What  a  fnnny  litüe  fat  man  it  isl"  said  the 
heiress,  in  her  loud  way,  looking  after  His  Respon'- 
sibili^  throngh  her  glass,  as  he  passed  on  towards  the 
adjoining  room. 

^^Prince  Qnartz  Potz,  mj  dear  Miss  Hatherton,  is 
a  highly  distinguished  person,"  said  Lady  CasÜetowers, 
greaüy  shocked. 

"Oh,  yes  —  I  know  he  is." 

"He  is  distanüy  connected  throngh  his  matemal 
great  grandmother,  i^e  Margravine  of  Saxe  Hohen- 
faansen,  with  our  own  Boyal  family;  and  the  present 
Grand  Dnchess  of  ZoUenstrasse  is  his  third  consin 
twice  removed." 

Miss  Hatherton  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  impressed 
by  these  facts. 

"Ah,  indeed,"  said  she  indifferently.  "And  this 
fine  man  with  a  head  like  a  Hon  —  who  is  he?" 

"Mr.  Thompson,  the  member  for  Silvermere,"  re- 
plied  Lady  Casdetowers,  when  the  genüeman  had  made 
his  bow  and  drifted  on  with  the  stream. 

"What,  the  great  Thompson?  —  the  Thompson 
who  institated  that  famons  inqairy  into  the  abnses  of 
the  Perqnisite  Office?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  yon  imply  by  'great,'  my 
dear  Miss  Hatherton,"  said  the  Coantess,  coldly;  "but 
I  believe  Mr.  Thompson^s  poliücs  are  yery  objection- 
able." 

"Ah,  I  see  yon  don't  like  bim;  bnt  I  shall  implore 
yon  to  introdnce  me,  notwith9tanding.  I  have  no  po- 
litics  at  all,  and  I  admire  talent  wherever  it  is  to  be 
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fonnd.  But  in  the  meanwiiile,  I  luve  lost  mj  lieart 
to  Antmoas,  and  am  longmg  to  dance  with  him.  Do 
pray  make  us  known,  dear  Lady  CasÜetowen.'^ 

^^Upon  whom  does  lOss  Hatherton  desire  to  confer 
the  honoor  of  her  aeqnaintance?''  asked  Lord  Castle- 
towers,  who  happened  to  oome  bjat  the  moment  *'Can 
I  be  of  any  service?" 

^^Of  the  utmost  I  want  to  be  introduced  to  this 
Mr.  Trefalden,  about  whom  all  the  world  has  beea 
talking  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks/^ 

'*I  will  perform  the  office  with  gieat  pleasnre.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  band  you  to  a  seat,  whüe  I  go  in 
search  of  him?'^ 

^'Thanks.  And  be  sore  you  make  him  dance  with 
me,  Lord  Castletowers  —  I  want  to  dance  with  him 
above  all  things.     He  ean  dance,  I  sappose?" 

^'Of  course.     How  can  yoa  ask  such  a  question?^' 

^^Because  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  a  perfect 
wild  man  of  the  woods  before  he  inherited  bis  fortone 
—  couldnH  write  bis  name,  in  fact,  six  weeks  ago,  and 
had  never  seen  a  sovereign  in  bis  life/' 

^^If  you  mean  that  he  has  not  yet  been  presented 
at  St.  James^s,  yon  are  probably  right,"  replied  the 
Earl,  smiling. 

*^What,  a  pon,  Lord  Castletowers?  How  shocking! 
I  did  not  believe  you  capable  of  such  an  enormity. 
But  do  pray  teil  me  a  little  truth  about  your  firiend; 
for  I  daresay  I  have  heard  plenty  of  fiction.  Was  he 
not  really  a  barbarian  after  all?'* 

"No  more  than  I  am." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"Nor  is  that  all.  Saxon  Trefalden  has  plenty  of 
solid  learning  under  those  yellow  locks  of  bis,  Mise 
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Hatberton.  He  speaks  French,  Italian,  and  German 
with  equal  facilitj;  he  is  a  first-rate  mathematiciaii;  and 
as  for  his  Oreek  and  Latin  scholarship ,  I  have  known 
uothing  like  it  since  I  bade  farewell  to  the  dear  old 
Professors  at  Magdalen  College." 

'^Well,  jou  surprise  me  yerj  much,"  said  Miss 
Hatberton,  ^^and  I  cannot  deny  Üiat  Vm  disappointed. 
I  bad  far  ratber  be  bad  been  a  barbarian,  jou  know. 
It  would  bave  been  so  verj  deliciousl" 

"Perbaps,  tben,  you  will  be  consoled  by  finding 
bim  as  nnsopbisticated  as  a  cbild.  Bnt  yon  sball  judge 
for  yourself." 

And  witb  tbis,  tbe  Earl  installed  Miss  B^tberton  in 
an  easy-cbair,  and  went  in  searcb  of  Saxon.  Tbe 
heiress  inunediately  tumed  to  ber  nearest  neigbbonr, 
^vbo  bappened  to  be  tbe  Bisbop  of  Betcbwortb,  and 
began  a  conversation.  It  was  Miss  Hatberton^s  way  to 
be  always  talking  —  and  somewbat  loudly,  too. 

"Wbat  bave  I  done,  my  lord,"  said  sbe,  "tbat  yon 
bave  scarcely  spoken  to  me  tbis  ^evening?  I  bave  a 
tbonsand  qnestions  to  ask  yon.  I  want  to  know  bow 
the  renovations  are  going  on;  and  if  yon  are  really  to 
have  a  stained  oriel,  after  all.  And  wbat  are  yon  going 
to  do  abont  tbat  grand  carved  old  screen?  I  bave  been 
told  it  is  past  repairing,  and  cannot  possibly  be  pnt  up 
again.     I  bope  äiat^s  not  tme." 

^'I  am  bappy  to  say  tbat  it  is  not,"  replied  the 
biahop,  wbo  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  mnch 
admired  by  the  ladies  of  his  diocese.  ^'I  believe  we 
shall  be  able  to  restore  the  worst  parts,  and  tbat  it 
will  keep  its  old  place  for  tbe  next  two  or  three  cen- 
tnries.     Abont  the  east  window  I  am  less  bopefnl." 

"Why  so?"  asked  tbe  heiress. 
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**I  fear  we  cannot  afford  it*^ 

^'But  bow  is  that?  I  thonght  there  was  a  large 
surplus  fand  in  hand/^ 

^' There  was;  bat  we  bave  foand  since  tben  that  tbe 
spire  is  in  a  mach  worse  State  than  we  bad  at  first  sap- 
posed;  and  to  pat  it  into  tborpagb  repair  will  swallow 
ap  tbe  wbole  of  oor  available  money." 

'^Dear,  dear,  Fm  so  sonyl"  said  tbe  beiress.  ^'Yoa 
really  want  tbe  stained  window.  One  misses  tbe  poetry 
of  coloar  in  Betebwortb  CatbedraL  How  mach  woald 
it  cost?" 

*^More  than  we  coald  hope  to  raise  after  tbe 
liberal  sabscriptions  already  granted.  A  thoasand 
ponnds." 

**So  large  a  sam?  Ab,  bisbop,  if  I  were  one  of 
jour  flock,  I  sboald  ask  leave  to  pat  tbat  window  in. 
Eowever,  if  yoa  like  to  open  a  fredi  list,  70a  maj  pat 
me  down  for  two  handred  and  fifty." 

^*My  dear  lady,"  said  tbe  prelate,  'Vbat  can  I  say 
in  acknowledgment  of  sach  manificence?^* 

*^Only,  I  beg,  that  yoa  will  try  to  get  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  thoasand  as  quickly  as  yoa  can.  Bat  bere  oomee 
my  partner." 

And  Miss  Hatberton  tamed  to  Lord  Castletowers, 
wbo  bad  foand  and  captared  Sazon,  and  now  stood 
with  bim  beside  her  chair. 

"Will  yoa  permit  my  friend  Mr.  Tre&lden  tbe 
pleasare  of  dancing  with  yoa,  Miss  Hatberton?"  said 
he. 

"I  am  deligbted  to  make  Mr.  Trefalden^s  acqoaint- 
ance,  and  sball  be  most  bappy  to  dance  with  bim," 
replied  tbe  beiress,  patting  oat  her  band  as  cordially 
and  anceremonioasly  as  if  Saxon  were  an  old  friend 
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already.  ^^What  are  they  doing  in  the  hall  now,  Lord 
Casdetowers?" 

"Pinißhing  a  waltz  —  which  will  be  followed  by  a 
quadrille.'^ 

"Then  we  sball  be  just  in  üme  for  the  qnadrille. 
Won't  you  find  ns  a  pleasant  vis-ä-vis?" 

*' Will  you  accept  me,  if  I  can  find  a  pavtner?" 

"  Delightfol !  Bishop,  we  mnst  have  anotiber  moment's 
chat  before  the  close  of  the  evening/* 

Saying  which,  Miss  Hatherton  gathered  her  ample 
skirts  together,  took  Saxon^s  profifered  arm,  and  swept 
through  the  room  and  down  the  wide  old  stairs  in  a 
very  stately  fashion. 


CHAPTEß  XXX. 

The  Hospltaller^B  Gate. 

Mb.  EIeckwitch  sat  alone  in  a  litüe  private  parlonr 
at  the  back  of  the  bar  of  the  Hospitaller^s  Gate  tavem, 
with  a  botüe  of  brown  sherry  and  a  couple  of  glasses 
before  him,  waiting  patiently.  It  was  the  evening  of 
the  very  day  that  his  employer  spent  at  Gastletowers; 
bat  he  had  not,  therefore,  lefb  Chancery-lane  over  five 
minutes  the  sooner,  or  neglected  any  detail  of  his 
regulär  work.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  se^n  his 
fellow-derks  off  the  premises,  and  locked  np  the  office 
with  even  more  than  his  nsual  cantion;  for  Abel  Keck- 
witch  was  such  a  highly  respectable  man,  that  he  wonld 
not  on  any  acconnt  have  taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Tre- 
falden*s  absence.  He  was  waiting,  as  he  nad  just  told 
the  "young  lady"  who  presided  at  the  bar  in  ringlets 
and  pink  ribbons,  for  a  friend.     It  was  about  eight 
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o^dock  in  fhe  ereningy  and  althongli  the  skj  was  as 
yet  odIj  grey  with  dusk,  the  gas  was  alreadj  lighted; 
for  the  Hospitaller's  Gate  was  a  queer,  old-fashioned, 
shnt-in  place,  and  the  dajlight  always  seemed  to  make 
a  point  of  getting  awaj  firom  it  as  earlj  as  possible. 
There  was,  however,  a  biight  fire  bnming  in  the  grate; 
and  the  bar  beyond  was  all  alire  with  cnstomers.  The 
tops  of  the  great  yellow  pnncheons  and  the  lacquered 
gas-bnmers  were  visible  above  the  blind  that  yeiled  the 
half-glass  door  of  the  parlonr;  and  now  and  then  some 
privileged  cnstomer  wonld  peep  oyer,  stare  at  the  back 
of  Mr.  Keckwitch^s  head,  and  disappear.  Bat  the  clerk 
sat,  all  nnconscions,  gazing  placiäy  at  the  fire,  and 
never  once  looked  round. 

Bat  for  the  brisk  trade  going  on  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  the  Gate  itself,  the  place  wonld  have  been 
singalarly  qniet  The  passers-by,  jast  at  this  hoar, 
were  few.  Sometimes  a  cab  drove  up;  sometimes  a 
oart  nimbled  past,  bat  not  often.  Tlie  great  stream  of 
traffic  flowed  close  by,  along  a  neighboaring  thoroagh* 
fare,  and  was  hoarsely  audible,  like  the  duU  roar  of  a 
heavy  sea;  bat  the  Hospitaller^s  Gate  stood  apart,  grey, 
and  hoary,  and  stored  with  stränge  old  memories,  span- 
ning  the  shabby  by-street  with  its  batüemented  arch, 
and  echoing,  in  a  ghasdy  way,  to  the  merriment 
below.  ♦ 

Standing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  within  a 
few  yards  of  Smithfield-market,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
over-crowded  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  this  rare  old 
medieval  fragment  was  scarcely  known  even  by  name 
to  the  majbrity  of  Londoners.  To  the  Smithfield 
drover,  the  stadent  of  Bartholomew^s,  the  compositors 
of  Tallis's  press,  and  the  watchmaking  popalation  in 
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general,  it  was  a  familiär  spot.  ArclisBologists  knew  of 
its  wbereabouts,  and  held  occasional  meetings  in  tbe 
oak  room  over  the  gateway,  wbere  they  talked  leamedly 
of  Jorden  Briset,  the  patriarch  Heraclius,  Thomas 
Docwrey,  Stow,  and  Ejng  Harry  theEighth;  and  often- 
times  moistened  their  dry  discussions  with  rare  old 
port  from  cellars  that  had  once  held  good  störe  of 
malmsey  and  sack  for  the  pious  knights'  own  drinking. 
Litenuy  men  remembered  it  as  the  cradle  of  the  *^Oen- 
deman^s  Magazine,"  and  as  tbe  place  wbere  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  bis  rags  and  bis  pride,  ate  bis  dinner 
bebind  a  screen,  like  a  dog  fed  from  bis  master^s  table. 
Bat  these  were  pretty  nearly  all  who  knew  or  cared 
abont  tbe  Hospitaller^s  Gate.  Hundreds  of  intelligent 
Londoners  passed  witbin  fifty  yards  of  it  every  day  of 
their  lives,  Ignorant  of  its  yery  existence.  Of  tbe 
dwellers  to  the  west  of  Temple-bar  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand  knew  that  scarcely  a  stone^s  throw  from  tbe 
Cbarter-bouse  walls  there  yet  stood  some  portion  of  a 
far  more  venerable  religious  foundation,  began  in  the 
last  year  of  the  eleventb  Century,  and  linked  with  many 
Strange  and  stirring  episodes  of  English  blstory.  Even 
so  true  a  lover  of  tbe  antique  and  picturesque  as  Leigh 
Hunt  passed  it  by,  in  bis  pleasant  memories  of  tbe 
town,  witbout  a  word. 

But  Mr.  Keckwitcb  was  tbinking  neitber  of  tbe 
good  Ejiights  Hospitallers,  nor  of  Dr.  Johnson,  nor  of 
anything  nor  any  one  just  flien,  saving  and  excepting 
a  certain  Mr.  Nicodemus  Kidd,  who  had  promised  to 
meet  bim  there  about  eight  o^clock  that  Thursday  even- 
ing.     And  Mr.  Kidd  was  late. 

The  clock  in  tbe  bar  had  Struck  eight  long  ago. 
Tbe  clock  of  St  Jobn^s  Chiirch  close  by  had  Struck  a 
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quarter  past,  and  then  balf-past,  and  still  Mr.  Eidd 
was  not  fbrdioommg.  The  bead  derk  looked  at  bis 
wateli,  fflghed,  shook  bis  bead,  ponred  out  a  glass  of 
tbe  brown  abeny,  and  diank  it  oontemplatively.  Before 
be  bad  qnite  got  to  tbe  end  of  it,  a  jovial  voice  in  tbe 
bar,  and  a  noisy  band  npon  tbe  latch  of  tbe  glass  door, 
announced  bis  friend^s  amvaL 

Mr.  Kidd  came  in  —  a  tall,  florid,  good-bnmoored 
looking  feUow,  witb  a  frank  langb,  a  loud,  eheerj 
▼oioe,  and  a  magnifioent  pair  of  red  wbiskers.  Tbe 
practised  obsenrer,  noting  bis  wbite  bat,  bis  sbowy 
watcbgaard,  bis  free  and  easy  bearing,  wonld  bare 
prononnced  bim  at  first  sigbt  to  be  a  oommercial  tra- 
voller;  bat  tbe  practised  observer  wonld  for  onee  bave 
been  wrong. 

'*Sony  to  bave  kept  jou  waiting,  Mr.  Keckwitch,^* 
Said  be,  nodding  familiarly  to  bis  entertainer,  drawing 
a  cbair  to  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  fire,  and  belping 
bimself  at  once  to  a  glass  of  wine.  ^^Not  my  fault,  I 
assure  yon.  Sherry,  eh?  Capital  sheny,  too.  Don^t 
know  a  better  ceUar  in  London,  and  that^s  saying  some- 
thing." 

'Tm  very  glad  you  bave  been  able  to  look  in,  Mr. 
Kidd,'^  Said  the  bead  clerk,  deferentially.  "I  was  pai^ 
ticularly  anxious  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Kidd  laughed,  and  helped  bimself  to  a  second 
glass. 

^^It^s  one  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  my  profession,  Mr. 
Keckwitch,"  said  be,  'Hhat  I  find  the  world  divided 
into  two  classes  of  people  —  those  who  are  particularly 
anxious  to  see  me,  and  those  who  are  particularly 
anxious  not  to  see  me.  Uncommon  good  Sherry,  and 
no  mistake!" 
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Mr.  Eeckwitch  glanced  towards  the  glass  door, 
edged  his  chair  a  litüe  nearer  to  that  of  his  guest,  and 
Said,  huskily:  — 

'^Have  you  bad  time,  Mr.  Eidd,  to  think  over 
that  little  matter  we  were  speaking  abont  the  other 
day?" 

"That  little  matter?''  repeated  Mr.  Eidd,  in  the 
same  lond,  off-hand  way  as  before.  "Oh,  yes  —  IVe 
not  forgotten  it.'' 

He  Said  this,  Alling  his  glass  for  the  third  time, 
and  holding  it  in  a  knowing  fashion  between  his  eye 
and  the  lamp.  The  head  clerk  came  an  inch  or  two 
nearer,  and,  bending  forward  with  his  two  fat  hands 
Qpon  bis  knees,  ejacnlated:  — 

"WeU?" 

"WeU,  Mr.  Keckwitch?" 

"What  is  your  opinion?" 

Hr.  Kidd  tossed  off  the  third  glass,  leaned  back 
in  bis  chair,  and,  with  a  smile  of  delightfol  candonr, 
Said:  — 

"Well,  sir,  to  be  piain  with  yon,  I  can  give  no 
opinion  tili  you  and  I  nnderstand  eaeh  other  a  little 

Mr.  Keckwitch  breathed  hard. 

"Whatdoyoumean,  Mr.  Kidd?"  swdhe.  "Haven't 
I  made  myself  nnderstood?" 

Mr.  Kidd  pnshed  his  glass  away,  thrast  his  hands 
into  bis  pockets,  and  became  snddenly  grave  and  busi- 
ness-like. 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  he,  dropping  his  noisy  voice 
and  jovial  smile  as  if  they  bad  been  a  domino  and 
xnask,  "this,  yon  see,  is  an  unnsnal  case.  It's  a  sort 
o£  case  we're  not  accnstomed  to.    We  don't  go  into 

17* 
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things  widiout  a  motive,  and  yonVe  given  ns  no  motive 
to  go  upon." 

The  derk's  face  darkened. 

''Isn't  it  motive  enongh,"  said  he,  "that  I  waut  inr 
formation,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for  it?^^ 

"Why,  no,  Mr.  Keckwitch  —  not  quite.  We 
mu8t  be  satisfied  about  the  use  you  will  make  of  that 
infonnation/' 

'^And  supposin^  I  don^t  want  to  make  use  of  it  at 
aU?" 

"Then,  sir,  Tm  a&aid  we  can't  help  you.  We 
are  not  spies;  we  are  a  legal  force.  Oor  bosiness  is 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  —  not  to  serve  private 
curiosity." 

Mr.  Keckwitch  looked  down,  silent,  baffled,  per- 
plexed. 

"I  should  have  thought,"  said  he,  "that  the  mere 
£act  of  any  professional  man  keepin*  his  home  and  his 
ways  so  deadly  secret,  would  be  motive  enough  for  in- 
quiry.  Where  there's  mystery,  there's  safe  to  be  some- 
thing  wrong.  People  ain't  so  close  when  theyVe  no- 
thing to  hide.^* 

"Some  folks  are  eccentric,  you  know,  Mr.  Keck- 
witch." 

"It  ain't  eccentricity,"  replied  the  clerk,  prompdy. 

"What  then?" 

"I  can't  say.  I  may  have  my  suspicions;  and  my 
suspicions  may  be  right,  or  may  be  wrong.  Anyhow, 
one  can't  see  far  in  the  dark." 

"No,  that's  trae,"  replied  Mr.  Kidd. 

"If  it  was  no  more  Üian  his  address,  I'd  be  satis* 
fied,"  added  Keckwitch,  staring  hord  at  the  fire. 

"Now,  I  teil  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  other. 
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"we  muflt  have  yowr  motive.  Whj  do  you  want  to 
know  a  certain  person's  address?  What  is  it  to  you 
where  he  lives,  or  how  lie  lives?" 

''It  is  a  great  deal  to  me/'  replied  Mr.  Keckwitch. 
"rm  a  respectable  man,  and  I  don^t  choose  to  work 
ander  any  but  a  respectable  employer.^' 

Mr.  Kidd  nodded,  and  caressed  the  red  whiskers. 

''K,  as  I  suspect,  there^s  somethin'  wrong  some- 
where,"  the  clerk  went  on  to  say,  "I  don't  want  to 
be  mixed  np  in  it  when  the  day  of  reck'nin'  comes 
ronnd." 

"Of  conrse  not" 

"And  there's  «ly  motive." 

"Have  you  always  been  on  good  terms,  Mr.  Keck- 
witch,  with  the  party  in  question?" 

This  was  said  very  sharply  and  suddenly,  but 
the  derk^s  face  remained  stolid  and  inexpressive  as 
ever. 

"WeU,  Mr.  Kidd,"  said  he,  "I  can't  say  there's  ever 
been  mnch  love  lost  between  ns.  Pve  done  my  duty, 
and  I  don't  deny  that  he's  done  bis;  bat  we've  been 
neither  Mends  nor  enemies." 

Mr.  Kidd  stared  hard  at  Mr.  Keckwitch,  and  Mr. 
Keckwitch  stared  at  the  fire;  the  one  all  scratiny,  the 
other  all  anconscioasness.  For  some  minates  both  were 
silent,  and  the  load  mirth  at  the  bar  became  more  dis- 
tincdy  aadible.  Then  Mr.  Kidd  drew  a  deep  breath, 
poahed  bis  chair  back  with  the  air  of  one  who  arrives 
at  a  sndden  resolution,  drew  a  slip  of  paper  i&om  bis 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  said:  — " 

"Well,  sir,  if  the  address  is  all  yoa  require  —  here 

It  IS. 

The  steely  light  so  rarely  seen  there,  flashed  into 
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Abel  KeckwitcVs  ejes,  and  liis  band  dosed  on  tbe 
paper  as  if  it  bad  been  a  living  tbing  trying  to  fly 
away.  He  did  not  even  look  at  it,  bnt  imprisoned  it 
at  once  in  a  pletboiic  pocket-book  witb  a  maeslye  metal 
clasp  that  snapped  like  a  baadcnfP. 

"Wbat's  tbe  fee?''  said  be,  eagerlj.  ''Wbat's  tbe 
fee  for  ibis  litde  Service,  Mr.  Eidd?" 

'^Tbat's  a  qnestion  7011  mnst  ask  at  bead-qnarters, 
sir,"  replied  1^,  Kidd,  ejeing  tbe  derk  somewbat 
cnrioiisly,  and  abeady  moving  towards  tbe  door. 

"Bnt  yon'll  take  anotber  glass  of  sberry  before 
you  go?" 

"Not  a  diop,  sir,  tbank  yon  —  not  a  drop.  Wisb 
you  good  evening,  sur." 

And  in  anotber  moinent,  Mir.  Kidd,  witb  tbe  wbite 
bat  a  trifle  on  one  side,  and  tbe  jovial  smile  seeming 
to  irradiate  bis  wbole  person,  bad  presented  bimself  at 
tbe  bar,  and  was  saying  agreeable  tbings  to  tbe  yonng 
lady  witb  tbe  ring^eta. 

"Ab,  air,^  observed  sbe,  playfnlly,  "I  don't  care 
for  eompüments.^ 

"Tben,  my  dear,  a  man  mnst  be  dnmb  to  ploase 
yon;  for  if  be  baa  eyea  and  a  tongne,  wbat  can  be  do 
bnt  teil  yon  you^re  an  angd?" 

Tbe  baimaid  gigg^ed,  and  bade  Üie  gallant  stranger 
"get  along!" 

"It's  a  lemaikaUe  faet,*'  aaid  Mr.  Kidd,  "tbat  tbe 
prettiest  women  are  always  tbe  most  bard-bearted.  And 
it^s  an  eqnaUy  remarkaUe  foct  tbat  tbe  sigbt  of  beanty 
always  makes  me  tbirsty.  Hl  tionble  yon,  Mary,  my 
love,  for  a  botüe  of  Sdiweppe." 

"Tbat^s  a  good  sort  of  foUow,  m  be  bonnd!**  eja- 
cnlated  a  stont  woman,  looking  admiringly  alter  Mr. 
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Kidd,  as  he  presentlj  went  out  with  an  irresistible  air  of 
genüeiiutnlj  swagger. 

"You  think  so,  do  you,  ma'am?"  said  a  seedy  by- 
stander.     "Htunph!    That's  Eidd,  the  detecüve." 

CHAPTEB  XXXL 

Aboat  Switzerland. 

YouB  English  matchmaker  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
eomfortable  matron,  plump,  good-natured,  kindly,  with 
a  tum  for  sentiment  and  diplomacy.  She  has,  **The 
litiquette  of  Courtship  and  Marriage''  at  her  fingers' 
ends;  and  gives  copies  of  that  invaluable  little  manual 
to  her  yonng  firiends,  as  soon  as  they  are  engaged. 
When  the  sermon  is  dnll,  she  amuses  herseif  by  readbg 
the  solemnisation  of  matrimony.  She  dellghts  in  novels 
ihat  have  a  great  deal  of  love  in  them,  and  thinks 
Miss  Bremer  a  finer  writer  than  Mr.  Thackeray.  To 
patch  up  lovers'  quarreis,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  pro- 
posal,  to  propitiate  reluctant  guardians,  are  offices  in 
which  her  very  soul  rejoices;  and,  like  the  death-bed 
hag  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  who  surveyed  all  her 
fellow  creatores  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  see- 
ing  "a  bonny  corpse^'  in  every  fine  young  man  about 
that  eoimtry  side,  she  beholds  only  bridegrooms  and 
brides  elect  in  the  very  children  of  her  friends,  when 
they  come  home  for  the  holidays. 

Lady  Arabella  Walkingshaw,  was  an  enthusiastic 
matchmaker.  She  had  mairied  off  her  own  daughters 
with  lirilliant  success,  and,  being  a  real  lover  of  the 
art  of  matrimony,  delighted  ^'to  keep  her  hand  in," 
among  the  young  people  of  her  acquaintance.  What 
whist  was  to  Mrs.  Batitle,  matchmaking  was  to  Lady 
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Arabella  Walkingshaw.  '^It  was  ber  business,  her 
duty,  wbat  sbe  came  into  the  world  to  do."  Sbe  went 
about  it  scientifically.  Sbe  bad  abstrase  theories  with 
respectto  eyes,  complexions,  ages,  and  Christian  names; 
and  even  plunged  into  unknown  physiological  depihs  on 
the  subject  of  races,  genealogies,  ties  of  consangoinity, 
and  hereditary  characteristics.  In  short,  sbe  constmcted 
her  model  matches  after  a  private  ideal  of  ber  own. 
Bnt  hers  was  not  altogether  a  sentimental,  nor  even  a 
physiological,  ideal.  Sbe  was  essentially  a  woman  of 
the  World;  and  took  an  interest  quite  as  deep,  if  not 
deeper,  in  the  pairing  of  fortanes  as  of  faces.  To  in- 
troduce  an  income  of  ten  thousand  a  year  to  a  dowry 
of  fifty  thousand  poonds,  and  unite  the  two  sums  in 
the  bonds  (and  Settlements)  of  wedlock,  was  to  Lady 
Arabella,  an  enterprise  of  surpassing  interest.  She 
would  play  for  such  a  result  as  eagerly  and  pas- 
sionately  as  if  her  own  happiness  depended  on  the 
Cards,  and  the  stakes  were  for  her  own  winning. 

With  such  a  hobby  kept  perpetually  saddled  in  the 
Chambers  of  her  imagination,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  sight  of  Saxon  Trefalden  leading  Miss  Hatherton 
down  to  dance,  should  have  sufficed  to  send  Lady 
Arabella  off  at  a  canter. 

"What  a  charming  match  that  would  be!"  said  she 
to  Mrs.  Bunyon.  Mrs.  Banyon  was  the  wife  of  the 
handsome  Bishop,  tall,  aristocratic-looking,  and  many 
years  bis  junior.  Both  ladies  were  Standing  near  their 
hostess,  and  she  was  still  welcoming  the  Coming  gnest 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Mrs.  Bunyon,  doubtfuUy. 
"I  don't  see  why." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Bunyon  —  two  such  splendid 
fortunesi" 
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*'The  less  reason  that  either  sliould  many  for 
money,"  replied  the  Bishop's  wife.  ^^Besides,  look  at 
the  difference  of  age!" 

"Not  more  than  five  years/'  said  Lady  Arabella. 

"But  it  would  be  five  years  on  the  wrong  aide. 
What  do  you  say,  Lady  Castletowers  —  would  they 
make  a  desirable  couple?" 

"I  did  not  hear  the  names,"  replied  Lady  Castle- 
towers, with  one  of  her  most  gracious  smiles. 

"We  were  speaking,"  said  the  matchmaker,  "of 
Miss  Hatherton  and  Mr.  Trefalden.^' 

The  smile  vanished  from  Lady  Castletowers'  lip. 

"I  shoold  think  it  a  most  injudicious  connexion," 
she  sud,  coldly.  "Mr.  Trefalden  is  a  mere  boy,  and 
has  no  position  beyond  that  given  to  him  by  the 
acddent  of  wealth.^' 

"Bat  wealth  ü  position,"  said  Lady  Arabella, 
defending  her  groond  inch  by  inch,  and  tlunking,  per- 
haps,  of  her  own  marriage. 

"Miss  Hatherton  has  fortane,  and  may  therefore 
aspire  to  more  than  fortane  in  her  matrimonial  choice,'' 
replied  the  Conntess,  with  a  slighüy  heightened  coloar, 
and  dropped  the  conversation. 

Mrs.  Banyon  and  Lady  Arabella  exchanged  glances, 
and  a  covert  smile.  Moving  on  presently  with  the 
stream,  they  passed  out  of  Lady  Castletowers'  hearing, 
and  retumed  to  the  subject 

"Their  anited  fortunes,"  pursued  Lady  Arabella, 
"would  amonnt  to  fiye  millions,  if  not  more.  Only 
conceive  it  —  fivb  laLLiONsT' 

"Yoa  will  meet  with  no  sympathy  from  Lady 
Castletowers,"  said  the  Bishop's  wife,  significantly. 
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"Evidently  not.  Thongh,  if  there  were  really  a 
Coronet  in  prospect " 

"I  think  there  is  a  Coronet  in  prospect,''  said  Mrs. 
Bunyon. 

Lady  Arabella  shook  her  head. 

'^No  more  than  there  is  a  crown  matrimonial/'  said 
she.  '*!  am  a  close  observer  of  young  people,  and  I 
know  quite  well  what  direction  the  Earl's  inclinations 
take." 

"Indeedl" 

^*He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Made- 
moiselle  Colonna,"  sidd  Lady  Arabella,  confidentially. 
"And  has  been,  for  years." 

"Does  Lady  Castletowers  know  it?" 

"I  think  not." 

"And  do  you  suppose  they  are  secretly  engaged?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no.  Mademoiselle  Colonna\  I  believe, 
disconrages  his  attentions  —  greatly  to  her  credit." 

"It  is  a  marriage  that  wonld  be  highly  distastefol 
to  Lady  Castletowers,"  observed  Mrs.  Bnnyon. 

"It  wonld  break  her  heart,"  said  Lady  Arabella. 

"She  is  ambitions." 

" —  and  poor.     Poor  as  a  monse." 

If  Lady  Castletowers  had  not  been  a  Conntess,  a 
Holme  Pierrepoint,  and  the  danghter  of  an  Earl,  Lady 
Arabella  Walkingshaw  conld  scarcely  have  foigiven 
her  this  fact.  She  was  one  of  that  large  majority  who 
regard  poverfy  as  a  crime. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Miss  Hatherton  had  fonnd  that 
Sazon  conld  not  only  dance,  but,  when  the  first  shy- 
ness  of  introdnction  had  wom  off,  conld  actnally  talk 
as  well.  So  she  set  herseif  to  draw  him  ont,  and  his 
naYvet^  amnsed  her  excessively. 
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''I  don't  mean  to  let  you  hand  me  to  a  seat,  and 
get  rid  of  me,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  said  she,  when  the 
quadiille  was  over,  and  the  dancers  were  promenading 
np  and  down  the  hall.  '^You  must  sit  down  in  this 
qniet  litüe  nook,  and  talk  to  me.  I  want  70a  to  teil 
me  ever  so  mach  more  about  Switzerland." 

"I  am  glad  to  find  uiyone  who  cares  to  bear  abont 
it,"  said  Saxon.  "It  is  a  snbject  of  which  I  am  neyer 
•weary." 

**I  dare  say  not  I  only  wonder  how  70a  can 
endnre  this  life  of  tinsel  and  glitter  after  the  libedy  of 
the  mountains.  Are  7on  not  disgasted  with  the  in- 
sincere  smiles,  and  polite  falsehoods  of  80ciet7?'* 

Saxon  looked  at  her  with  disma7. 

"What  do  7011  mean?"  said  he.  "The  world  here 
has  been  yer7  kind  to  me.  I  never  dreamt  that  its 
smiles  were  false,  or  its  kindnesses  insincere." 

Miss  Hatherton  laughed. 

"You'll  find  it  out,"  said  she,  "when  7onVe  lived 
in  it  a  litüe  longer." 

"I  hope  not  I  shonld  be  yery  unhapp7  if  I 
thonght  so." 

"Well,  then,  don't  think  so.  Enjo7  7oar  illosions 
as  long  as  70a  can.  I  have  ontlived  mine  long  ago; 
and  Fm  sony  for  it  Bnt  let  us  talk  of  someüüng 
pleasanter  —  of  Switzerland.  Have  70a  ever  honted 
the  chamois?" 

"Hnndreds  of  times." 

"How  channingl  High  np,  I  suppose,  among  the 
snows?" 

"Among  the  anows,  along  the  edges  of  precipices, 
across   the  glade»  —  whereyer  the   chamois  conld 
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spring,  or  the  fbot  of  the  hiinter  foUow,^'  replied  SaxoUi 
with  enthnsiasm. 

*^That*8  reallj  dangerons  sport,  is  it  not?"  asked 
the  heiress. 

'^It  is  less  dangerous,  of  comse,  to  tbe  practised 
monntameer  than  to  one  wlio  is  new  to  tbe  work.  Bat 
there  can  be  no  real  sport  withoat  danger." 

"Wb7  80?" 

'^Becanse  sport  without  danger  is  mere  slajigbter. 
Tbe  risks  ougbt  never  to  be  all  on  tbe  side  of  a  belp- 
less  beast" 

"Tbat  is  just  and  generons/'  said  Miss  Hatherton, 
warmly. 

Saxon  blnsbed,  and  looked  uncomfortable. 

"I  bave  not  only  been  over  a  glacier,  bat  down 
a  crevasse,  after  a  cbamois,  many  a  time,"  said  be, 
barriedly.  "I  sbot  one  tbis  very  spring,  as  be  stood 
apon  an  ice-ridge,  between  two  cbasms.  I  oagbt  not 
to  bave  done  it  I  oagbt  to  bave  waited  tili  be  got 
to  a  more  open  spot;  bat,  baving  bim  well  witbin 
ränge,  I  broagbt  bim  down.  Wben  I  reacbed  tbe 
spot,  bowever,  tbere  was  my  cbamois  wedged  balf  way 
down  a  deep,  blue,  crael-looking  crevasse  —  and  I 
bad  no  alternative  bat  to  get  bim  oat,  or  leaye  bim." 

'*So  yoa  cat  steps  in  tbe  ice,  as  one  sees  in  tbe 
pictares  in  tbe  Alpine  Clab  books!" 

"No  —  I  simply  tied  tbe  cord  tbat  every  moan- 
taineer  carries,  round  tbe  stock  of  my  rifle  —  fixed 
tbe  gan  firmly  across  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  cbasm  —  and 
let  myself  down.  Tben  I  tied  anotber  cord  round  my 
cbamois,  and  wben  I  bad  reacbed  tbe  top  again,  I 
drew  bim  ap  after  me.  Notbing  is  easier.  A  cbild 
can  do  it,  if  be  is  ased  to  tbe  ice,  änd  is  not  afraid. 
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In  all  glader  work,  it  is  only  the  rash  and  the  timid 
wlio  are  in  danger/' 

'^And  what  other  Sport  do  you  get?"  asked  Miss 
Hatherton.  *^Are  there  any  eagles  about  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Grisons?^' 

^'Not  so  many  as  there  nsed  to  be.  I  have  not 
shot  more  than  five  or  six  within  these  last  three  years; 
bnt  I  robbed  many  an  eagle^s  nest  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Then,  you  know,  we  have  the  steinbok,  and  in  winter 
the  wofi^;  and  sometimes  we  get  the  chance  of  a  brown 
bear." 

"Have  you  ever  shot  a  bear,  Mr.  Trefalden?^^  said 
Miss  Hatherton,  intensely  interested. 

"I  have  shot  two,"  replied  Saxon,  with  a  flush  of 
boyish  pride,  "and  made  sledge-rugs  of  their  skins. 
You  have  never  been  in  Switzerland?^^ 

"Oh  yes,  I  have,"  replied  Miss  Hatherton;  "bat 
only  in  the  beaten  tracks,  and  under  the  custody  of  a 
conrier,  like  a  maniac  with  a  keeper." 

"Ah,  you  really  know  nothmg  of  the  country," 
Said  Saxon.  "Neither  of  the  country  nor  the  people. 
The  Switzerland  that  the  Swiss  loves,  is  that  wild, 
free,  upper  region  where  there  are  neither  roads  nor 
hotds,  tonrists  nor  guides,  bat  only  dark  pine  forests 
and  open  plateaus,  the  haunt  of  the  marmot,  the 
ptarmigan,  and  the  chamois." 

"I  never  saw  bnt  one  chamois,"  said  Miss  Hather- 
ton, "and  that  was  a  poor  fat  melancholy  creatare  in 
a  cage." 

"Of  conrse  you  never  visited  Switzerland  in  the 
Winter?" 

"Oh  dear,  no." 

"And  yet  that  is  the  most  glorious  time  of  all. 
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when  the  plateaus  are  all  sheeted  with  snow,  and  the 
great  peaks  rise  above  them  like  marble  obelisks,  and 
even  äie  pines  stand  out  white  against  tbe  deep  blue 
Bkj.  It  is  like  a  world  awaiting  the  creation  of 
colour." 

"What  an  enthusiast  yoa  are,*^  langhed  Miss 
Hatherton. 

"I  love  my  conntry,"  replied  Saxon. 

"You  need  not  teil  me  that.  But  what  can  you 
do  in  winter,  snowed  up  in  those  wild  Valleys?" 

"We  are  not  snowed  np.  We  have  sledges;  and 
the  deeper  the  snow  lies  on  the  roads  and  passes,  the 
better  our  sledges  fly  along.  Tou  should  see  the 
Rheinthal  between  Chur  and  Thusis,  on  a  bright  day  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  sledges  flash  along  in  the 
snnshine,  and  the  air  is  fall  of  the  mnsic  of  the  bells." 

"How  delightfdl!" 

"Indeed  it  is  delightful.  Then  we  also  skate, 
practise  with  the  rifle,  carve  wooden  toys,  and  attend 
to  äie  Winter  work  of  our  farms,  and  sUetimes,  >f 
there  is  a  wolf  or  a  wild  boar  about  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  we  have  a  great  hnnt  by  torchlight.  Winter  is 
the  time  for  Switzerland!  Ask  any  Swiss  who  is  not 
a  townsman,  and  he  will  teil  you  the  same  story." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  back  there  some  day?" 
Said  Miss  Hatherton. 

"Go  back!"  echoed  Saxon.  "Why,  of  course  I  do. 
It  is  my  own  country  —  my  home!" 

"Then  if  I  were  to  come  some  Christmas  to  Chur, 
would  you  be  very  kind  to  me,  and  show  me  some  of 
these  winter  sports?" 

"That  I  would!"  exclaimed  Saxon.  "And  I  would 
buy  the  loveliest  Canadian  sledge  for  you  that  monej 
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could  purchase;  and  you  sliould  see  a  boar  hunt  by 
torcfalight;  and  a  Sehuttm  Fest;  aind  a  wrestling 
match*,  and  I  wonld  find  yon  a  yoang  marmot  for  a 
pet  Aboye  all,  you  would  know  my  dearest  father, 
and  if  you  loved  Switzerland  for  no  other  reason ,  you 
would  love  it  for  bis  sake." 

"Your  father?"  said  Miss  Hatherton.  "I  had  no 
idea  your  father  Yts&  living." 

"He  is  my  uncle,"  replied  Üie  young  man;  "but 
my  father  by  adoption.  He  is  a  Luüieran  pastor  —  a 
miracle  of  erudition;  but  as  simple  as  a  chÜd,  and  as 
pious  as  an  apostle." 

"I  hear  you  are  terribly  leamed  yourself,  Mr. 
Trefalden/*  said  Miss  Hatherton,  rising  abrupdy. 
"But  what  is  this  they  are  going  to  do  —  a  waltz? 
Do  you  waltz?" 

"Try  me,"  replied  Saxon,  merrily.  "It  is  our 
national  dance  —  the  only  dance  I  ever  knew,  tili 
I  leamed  these  hideons  quadrilles  a  few  weeks  ago/* 

In  another  moment  he  had  encircled  the  heiress's 
waist  with  bis  arm,  and  was  flying  round  the  hall  with 
her  in  those  smooth,  swift  circles  which  no  dancers, 
howeyer  good,  can  execute  like  the  Germans  and  Swiss. 
Miss  Hatherton  was  delighted;  for  she  valued  a  good 
partner  above  all  tlnngs,  and  Saxon  was  the  best 
waltzer  in  the  room. 

She  would  willingly  have  danced  and  talked  with 
him  all  the  rest  of  l^e  evening;  for  Miss  Hatherton 
liked  to  be  amused,  and  cared  yery  little  for  the  re- 
marks  of  lookers-on;  while  Saxon,  pleased  with  her 
blunt  cordiality,  would  with  equal  readiness  have  gone 
on  waltzing,  and  praising  a  Swiss  life,  tili  it  was  time 
to  band  her  to  her  carriage.     But  this  was  not  to  be. 
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Lady  CasÜetowers,  who,  in  her  qnality  of  hostess, 
always  knew  what  her  ^ests  were  domg,  was  hj  no 
meaus  disposed  to  permit  any  such  proceeding:  so  she 
despatched  her  son  to  dance  with  the  heiress,  and, 
having  sent  for  Saxon,  herseif  handed  him  over  to  Miss 
Colonna  for  the  next  qoadrille. 

Bj  this  time  the  arrivals  were  over,  and  the  depar- 
tores  had  began;  and  after  snpper  was  served,  the 
rooms  cleared  rapidly.  By  two  o'clock,  all  were  gone, 
save  those  guests  who  remained  for  the  night ,  and  of 
these  there  were  about  a  dozen. 

Then  Visconnt  and  Lady  Esher,  who  had  bronght 
valet  and  maid  in  their  snite,  retired  to  the  stately 
apartments  prepared  for  their  reception;  and  the  jonng 
men  all  went  down  to  the  EarVs  smoking-room;  and 
the  Colonnas,  instead  of  going  to  bed  like  the  rest  of 
the  guests,  repaired  to  the  little  study  in  the  tnrret 
They  had  much  to  talk  over.  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
liberal  member,  had  brought  them  information  of 
Garibaldi,  and  a  packet  of  letters  from  friends  in  Lon- 
don and  Turin;  Miss  Hatherton  and  Mr.  Walkingshaw 
had  promised  contributions  to  the  funds;  and  Mrs. 
Bunyon  had  undertaken  to  distribute  some  addresses, 
aud  fill  up  a  card,  among  her  friends.  With  the 
Eshers  and  Lord  Boxhill  there  was,  of  course,  nothing 
to  be  done.  Like  Lady  Castletowers,  they  looked 
upon  liberty  as  a  vulgär  Institution;  and  upon  patriots 
in  general  as  doubtful  characters. 

The  letters  read,  and  such  entries  made  as  were 
necessary,  the  father  and  daughter  rose  to  say  good 
night. 

'*You  have  done  nothing  yet,  Olimpia  ,^'  said  the 
Italian.     "Here  is  the  fourth  day  already  gone," 
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"I  know  it" 

"I  have  talked  with  him  once  or  twice  about  our 
conntry's  canse,  and  he  listens  willingly,  but  I  have 
pnrposely  abstained  from  doing  more.  The  work  is 
yours  —  why  do  you  delay  it?" 

"I  will  not  delay  it  longer,"  replied  Olimpia,  im- 
patiently;  "1  will  begin  it  to-day." 

"He  is  so  rieh,"  said  Colonna,  "and  Italy  so 
poor;  and  every  letter  we  reeeive  is  a  prayer  for  helpl" 

"Yon  need  not  urge  me.  Have  I  not  said  to  day? 
—  and  see,  the  grey  is  already  in  the  sky!" 

She  bade  him  good  night  abmptly,  and  went  along 
the  silent  corridors  to  her  own  room  far  away.  But 
the  grey  had  paled  to  white,  and  the  white  had  tumed 
to  sonlight,  before  she  took  the  flowers  from  her  hair, 
or  the  bracelets  firom  her  arms,  or  even  seemed  to  re- 
member  that  it  wonld  be  well  to  seek  an  hour  or  two 
of  sleep.  What  wonder,  then,  that  when  at  last  she 
threw  herseif,  half  dressed,  npon  the  bed,  her  eyes 
looked  wom  and  hollow,  and  her  cheek  scarcely  less 
white  than  the  pillow  against  which  it  was  laid? 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

How  Saxon  Iroproyed  tbe  Weathercook  at  Castletowers. 

^'What  the  deace  can  we  do  to  amuse  all  these 
people?"  said  Lord  Castletowers  to  Major  Yaughan,  as 
they  met  on  the  stairs  before  breakfast,  the  moming 
after  the  party.  "The  Eshers,  I  know,  go  early,  and 
my  mother  will  take  care  of  the  ladies;  bnt  here  are 
six  or  eight  men  in  the  honse,  none  of  whom  are  likely 
to  leave  before  night.     What  is  to  be  done?" 

Half  a  yaiion  of  Monpy.  L  16 
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"BiUiards?" 

"Well  enongh  for  an  hoxir  or  two;  but  aprhsf** 

"  We  might  ride  over  to  Guildford,  and  beat  np  the 
qnarters  of  those  Forly-second  men  who  were  here  last 
night" 

"Impossible.  There  are  onlj  five  riding  horses 
in  the  stables,  including  yoorff' and  Trefalden's;  and 
I  haven^t  even  got  gnns  enongh  to  take  them  out 
shooting,  if  there  were  anything  to  shoot,  ezcept 
rooks  —  which  there  isn'tl"  said  the  Earl,  in  despera- 
tion. 

"Then  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do,  unless  we  put 
on  the  gloves;  bat  here  comes  the  Arcadian,  perhaps 
he  can  saggest  something." 

The  Arcadian  meant  Saxon.  It  was  a  soubriquet 
that  had  befallen  him  of  late,  no  one  knew  how.  The 
difficulty  was  no  sooner  explained  to  him,  than  he 
proposed  a  way  out  of  it 

"Let  US  organise  a  Volksfest  in  the  Swiss  fashion," 
Said  he.  "We  can  shoot  at  a  mark,  leap,  run  foot 
races;  and  invite  the  ladies  to  award  the  prizes." 

"A  famous  ideal"  exclaimed  the  Earl.  "The  very 
thing  for  a  bright  cool  daj  like  Ihis." 

"We  must  choose  a  space  of  level  sward  to  begin 
with,"  said  the  major,  "and  improvise  a  grand  stand 
for  the  ladies." 

"And  elect  an  nmpire,"  said  Saxon. 

"And  look  up  some  prizes,"  added  the  Earl.  "I 
will  give  that  bronze  cup  in  the  library  —  it  is  an 
antique  from  Pompeii." 

"And  I,  mj  inlaid  pistols,"  said  Saxon. 

"And  I  .  .  .  bah,  I  am  such  a  poor  devil,"   said 
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Vanghan.     ^^I  possess  nothing  of  anj  value  —  except 
mj  sword  and  my  horse." 

^^The  best  riches  of  a  soldier,  Major  Yaughan/' 
said  Mademoiselle  Colonna.  "Bat  maj  I  ask  whj 
thifl  parliament  is  being  held  npon  the  stairs?" 

Sbe  bad  just  come,  unbeard,  along  tbe  carpeted 
corridor,  and  stood  wditing  a  few  steps  bigber  tban 
tbe  trio  in  consultation.  Sbe  wore  a  delicate  grey 
dress  of  some  soft  material,  trimmed  witb  black  yelvet, 
and  a  litüe  linen  collar  fastened  at  tbe  tbroat  by  a 
circnlar  broocb  of  Eoman  gold.  Bebind  ber,  feil  tbe 
folds  of  a  crimson  curtain;  wbilst,  tbrongb  tbe  npper- 
most  roses  of  a  buge  Gotbic  window  that  reacbed  from 
nearly  tbe  top  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  great  oak  staLr- 
case,  a  stream  of  vivid  sunsbine  poured  down  npon 
ber  bead,  so  tbat  sbe  stood  in  the  midst  of  it,  in 
ber  pale,  prond  beaniy,  as  if  enclosed  in  a  pillar  of 
lighl 

Tbe  tbree  men  looked  np,  dazzled,  almost  breatb- 
less,  as  if  in  presence  of  some  glorified  apparition;  and 
for  a  moment  none  replied. 

Mademoiselle  Colonna,  divining,  perbaps,  witb  ber 
fine  wmnanlj  instinct,  tbe  spell  hj  wbicb  tbej  were 
bomid,  moTed  a  step  lower,  out  of  übe  snnsbine,  and 
said: 

"AU  silent?  Nay,  tben,  I  fear  it  is  not  a  parlia- 
ment, bnt  a  plot" 

"It  M  a  plot,  signora,"  replied  Yaugban.  "We 
are  planning  some  ont-of-door  sports  for  tbis  after- 
noon^s  entertainment  Will  jon  be  our  Queen  of 
Beauty,  and  graciously  condescend  to  distribute  tbe 
prizes?" 

The  Earl  coloured  up,  and  bit  bis  lip  impatienüy. 

18* 
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'^Vaaghan's  promptitade/'  said  he,  ^bears  liardly 
upon  those  whose  wit,  or  aadadtj,  is  loss  ready  at 
command.  I  bad  m jself  intended  to  solicit  this  grace 
at  MisB  Colonna's  haads/^ 

^'The  race,  my  dear  fellow,  is  to  the  swift,  and 
the  batde  to  the  strongy  in  the^  affairs  of  life,"  replied 
Vanghan,  carelessly.  "Bat  what  says  oor  sovereign 
lady?" 

"That  she  dares  not  pledge  her  royal  word  too 
hastily.  Mme,  yon  know,  is  not  an  honorary  secre- 
taryship;  and  I  know  not  what  work  this  moming^s 
post  may  bring  for  my  pen.  Besides,  I  mnst  hear 
what  arrangements  Lady  Castletowers  may  have  in 
contemplation." 

"I  don^t  think  my  mother  will  make  any  that  shaU 
deprive  ns  of  the  light  of  her  conntenance  on  snch  an 
important  occasion,"  said  the  Earl.  "Bnt  there  goes 
the  gong.  We  must  adjoum  this  debate  tili  after 
breakfast" 

Lady  Castletowers  was  pleased  to  approve  her 
Bon^s  Bcheme,  and  promised  not  only  to  honoor  the 
ground  with  her  presence  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  bat 
to  bring  with  her  two  yonng  ladies  who  had  slept  at 
the  hoase  and  were  to  have  been  driven  home  early  in 
the  moming.  These  were  the  daaghters  of  a  poor 
clergyman  who  lived  about  twelve  miles  off,  and,  being 
very  yoong  and  timid,  looked  np  to  the  stately  Gonntess 
as  thoagh  she  were  the  qneen  of  heaven.  Miss  Colonna, 
being  urged  thereto  by  Lady  Castletowers  herseif,  was 
indaced  to  accept  the  royal  office;  and,  althoagh  Yib- 
coont  and  Lady  Esher  were,  of  coorse,  too  magnificent 
to  alter  their  plans,  and  drove  away  behind  their  four 
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Iioises  shortlj  after  breakfast,  the  patrouage  of  the 
litüe  f^te  promised  to  be  quite  brilliant  enough  to 
stimiilate  the  ambition  of  the  candidates. 

It  was  a  happy  thonght,  and  gave  ample  occupation 
to  everybody  concemed.  There  were  six  young  men 
that  day  at  Castletowers  besides  Sir  Charles  Burgoyne, 
Major  Vaughan,  and  Saxon  Trefalden,  who  were  per- 
manent guests.  These  six  were  the  Hon.  Pelham  Hay, 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  the  Hon.  Edward  Branden; 
Lieutenant  Frank  Torrington,  of  the  Fourth  Lancers; 
Mr.  Guy  Greville,  of  the  Perquisite  office;  and  two 
brothers  named  Sydney  and  Eobert  Pulteney,  belonging, 
as  yet,  to  no  place  or  profession  whatever.  There  was 
not  ''the  making^'  of  one  really  prominent  man  among 
the  whole  half-dozen.  There  was  not,  perhaps,  one 
more  than  commonly  clever  man;  but  they  were,  for 
all  that,  a  by  no  means  indifferent  specimen  lot  of  the 
Stoff  of  which  English  gentlemen  are  made.  They 
were  all  of  patridan  blood  —  all  honourable,  good- 
natored,  good-looking,  manly  young  fellows,  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  ride,  spe^  the  truth,  and  respect 
the  gamelaws.  They  dressed  perfectly,  and  tied  tiheir 
cravats  to  admiration.  They  spoke  that  conventional 
dialect  which  passes  for  good  English  in  good  socieiy, 
and  expressed  themselves  with  that  epigrammatic  neat- 
ness  that  almost  sounds  like  wit,  and  comes  natnrally 
to  men  who  have  been  educated  at  a  great  university 
and  finished  in  a  crack  regiment,  a  government  office, 
or  a  Pall-Mall  dub.  And  they  were  all  dancing  men, 
and  nearly  all  members  of  Üie  Erectheum.  Of  the 
whole  set  the  Hon.  Edward  Branden  was  the  most  in- 
different  specimen  of  the  genus  homo;  yet  even  he, 
though  short  enough  of  brain,  did  not  want  for  breeding, 
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and,    bowever  pooilj  off  for  miuele,    liad   as   much 
"pfaick"  as  manj  a  better  man. 

The  whole  liieak£ist  partj  hailed  the  scheme  with 
entlnisiasm,  and  even  Signor  Colonna  said  he  wonld  go 
down  to  see  the  innning.  Prizes  were  fireely  subscribed 
over  the  break£ftst-table.  Lady  CasÜetowers  promised 
a  cniiooB  yataghan  that  had  belonged  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  been  given  to  her  late  hnsband  by  a  member  of 
the  poefs  family;  Signor  Colonna  offered  an  Elzevir 
Horace,  with  Üie  aatograph  of  Filicaja  on  the  title 
page;  and  the  competitors  united  in  making  np  a  porse 
of  twenty  gaineas,  to  be  ran  for  in  a  one-mile  race, 
and  handed  over  by  the  winner  to  Miss  Colonna  for 
the  Italian  fand.  As  for  the  yonng  men,  they  des- 
patched  their  breakfasts  with  äie  rapidity  of  school- 
boys  on  a  holiday  morning,  and  were  soon  hard  at 
work  upon  the  necessary  preparations. 

To  choose  and  meajsrnre  a  smooth  amphitheatre  of 
sward  abont  half  a  mile  firom  the  honse,  set  up  a 
winning-post  for  the  racers,  a  target  for  the  marksmen, 
and  a  temporaiy  grand  stand  for  the  spectators,  was 
work  enongh  for  more  than  the  four  hours  and  a  half 
that  lay  between  ten  and  half-past  two;  bnt  these 
amateor  workmen,  assisted  by  äie  villa^  carpenter 
and  his  men,  as  well  as  by  all  the  grooms,  gardeners, 
and  odd  helps  that  coold  be  got  together,  worked  with 
60  good  a  will  that  the  ground  was  ready  a  fnll  hoar 
and  three-quarters  before  the  time.  The  grand  stand 
alone  was  a  triumph  of  ingennity.  It  consisted  of  a 
substratam  of  kitchen  tables  securely  lashed  together, 
on  which  were  placed  a  carpet  and  some  chairs,  the 
whole  structure  being  sormonnted  by  a  canopy  formed 
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of  a  rick  cloth  suspended  to  a  tree  and  a  couple  of  tall 
stakes. 

Having  gone  once  oyer  the  course  at  a  "  sling-trot,^' 
just  to  try  the  groand,  the  young  men  retomed  to  the 
hoxuie  at  one  o^dock,  furiously  hungiy,  and  in  tremen- 
douB  i^pirits. 

GasÜetowers  had  ordered  loncheon  to  be  prepared 
for  them  in  the  smoking-room,  and  there,  läughing^ 
talking,  eating,  and  drinking  all  at  once,  they  made 
ont  the  Programme  of  the  games. 

"What  shall  we  begin  with?"  said  the  Earl,  pencil 
in  hand.  "We  most  end,  of  course,  with  the  one-mile 
lace,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the  rifle  work  first, 
before  ronning  has  made  our  hands  less  steady." 

"Of  conrse.  Bifles  first,  by  all  means,"  replied 
three  or  fonr  voices  together. 

"Names,  then,  if  you  please.  Now,  gendemen, 
who  goes  in  for  the  bronze  cup  at  eight  hnndred 
yards?" 

"On  what  conditions?"  asked  one  of  the  lunchers. 

"The  usual  conditions.  Five  shots  each,  at  eight 
hnndred  yards;  ordinary  Enfield  rifle;  Wimbledon 
scoring,  that  is  to  say,  outer,  two;  centre,  three;  bulFs- 
eye,  four." 

"Eight  hundred's  rather  long  practice  for  Out- 
siders,^' said  another  man,  immersed  at  the  moment  in 
chicken-pie. 

"If  we  had  small  bores,  I  should  put  it  down  at  a 
thonsand,"  replied  the  Earl;  "but  there's  only  one  in 
the  house.'' 

The  man  in  the  pie  was  heard  to  mutter  something 
unintelligible  about  die  abundance  of  great  bores;  but 
being  instanüy  choked  by  bis  nearest  neighbour,  re- 
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lapsed  into  moodj  sflence.     In  the  meanwliile  the  £arl 
oontmned  to  eanyass  for  eompetitors. 

"Comey'*  Said  he,  ^^tlus  will  nerer  do.  I  liave  only 
tiiree  names  jet — Bugoyne,  Toiiiiigton  and  Vanghan. 
Whom  eise?  I  ean*t  enter  myself  for  mj  own  pnze, 
and  I  mnst  hare  three  more  names.'' 

^'Yon  msLj  pnt  me  down,  if  jou  like,"  said  Mr. 
Guy  Chreville.  "I  sliaU  be  snre  to  shoot  somebodj; 
bat  it  don't  signify." 

''And  me,"  added  Pelliam  Hay. 

''Thanks.  Bnrgoyne,  Tomngton,  Vanglian,  Gre- 
TÜle,  Pelham  Hay  —  five  won't  do.  I  want  six  at 
least  Come,  genüemen,  who  will  stand  for  nnmber 
six?" 

"Why,  Trefalden,  of  conrse!"  exclaimed  Yangban. 
''The  Swiss  are  bom  tiraüleurs.    Pnt  bis  name  down." 

"No,  no,"  said  Saxon,  bastily.     "Not  this  time." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  yon  are  d^  la  premere 
force,  are  you  not?"  asked  CasÜetowers. 

"I  used  to  shoot  well  enongh,  wben  I  was  in 
practice,"  said  Saxon,  wiih  some  embarrassment;  "bat 
rd  rather  not  compete  now." 

The  Earl  looked  sorprised,  bnt  was  too  well  bred 
to  insist 

"If  you  won't,"  said  he,  "I  mnst  find  some  one 
who  will.  8yd.  Pulteney,  I  shall  enter  yon  for  my 
sixth  shot,  and  that  settles  match  nnmber  one.  ßen- 
tlemen,  the  secretary  waits  to  enter  names  for  the  se- 
cond  rifle  match ;  the  prize  for  which  will  consist  of  a 
magnificent  pair  of  elaborately  omamented  pistols,  ge- 
nerously  offered  by  an  honourable  competitor  whp  de- 
clines  to  compete.  I  do  not  mention  the  honourable 
competitor^s  name,  because  he  is  a  modest  young  man, 
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and  given  to  blashing.  Now,  genüemen,  you  will 
please  to  remember  that  this  is  a  solemn  occasion,  and 
that  the  ejes  of  Enrope  are  npon  joul" 

And  so,  ratüing  on  in  the  gaiety  of  good  spirits, 
the  Earl  enroUed  the  second  party.  Nczt  in  order 
came  the  long  jump  of  eighteen  feet,  for  Signor  Co* 
lonna's  Elzevir  Horace;  then  the  race  of  one  handred 
yards,  for  Lady  Castletowers'  prize:  and,  last  of  all, 
the  one-mile  race  for  the  twenty-gainea  parse,  dignified 
hy  the  name  of  ''the  Italian  Cnp,"  and  entered  for  by 
the  whole  of  the  athletes. 

When  the  programme  was  fairly  made  oat,  CasÜe- 
towers  called  Saxon  aside,  and,  taking  him  familiarly 
by  the  arm,  led  him  into  the  billiard-room  adjoining. 

"Trefalden,"  said  he,  "may  I  ask  you  a  question?" 

"Twenty,  if  you  like,"  replied  S«con. 

"No  —  one  will  do,  if  yon  answer  it  honesüy. 
Why  don't  you  put  in*  a  shot  at  either  of  the  rifle- 
matches?" 

Saxon  looked  embarrassed. 

'Td  rather  not,"  he  said,  after  a  momentary  pause. 

"But  why?  You  must  be  a  good  marksman.'* 

Saxon  made  no  reply. 

"To  teU  you  the  truth,"  said  the  Earl,  "I'm  dis* 
appointed.  I  had  looked  to  you  for  a  display  of  skill, 
and  expected  something  brilliant  I  think  you  should 
have  gone  into  ihe  field,  if  only  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  the  Swiss  rifles.'* 

Saxon  laughed  good-temperedly. 

"Do  you  really  want  your  question  answered?" 
said  he. 

"Of  couwe." 

"Then  wait  a  minute  while  I  fetch  my  gun." 
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He  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  presenüy  re-appeared 
ontside  the  windov,  rifle  in  band. 

'^Look  there/*  he  said,  pointmg  to  the  roof  of  the 
Stahles.     "Do  you  ^ee  that  weathercock?" 

It  was  a  gut  cock,  like  that  which  ßöthe  nsed  to 
admire,  as  a  child,  on  the  Ober  Main  Thor  at  Frank- 
fort; and  was  just  then  shifting  with  the  breeze,  and 
fiashing  in  the  sunshine  like  a  yellow  diamond.  The 
Earl  threw  up  the  window  and  leaned  out 

"I  should  think  so,"  he  replied.  "I  have  seen  it 
pretty  nearly  every  day  of  my  life,  ever  sinee  I  was 
bom. 

"How  far  off  is  it,  do  you  think?" 

"Well,  I  hardly  know;  perhaps  six  hnndred  yards. 
But  you  can^t  hit  a  thing  that  blazes  like  a  comet,  and 
is  never  still  for  two  seconds  together." 

"It's  an  ugly  bird,"  seid  Saxon,  bringing  bis  gnn 
to  bis  Shoulder.  "Don^t  you  think  he'd  look  more  in- 
telligent if  he  had  an  eye  in  bis  head?" 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  bis  Ups  than  he 
fired.  Lord  Castletowers  snatched  up  bis  hat  and 
bounded  down  upon  the  sward. 

"You  haven't  done  it?"  he  exclaimed.  "It's  im- 
possible!" 

"Let  US  go  and  see." 

They  had  to  go  round  by  the  front  of  the  honse, 
and  aoi'oss  the  yards,  to  reach  tfaose  outbuildings  ovei 
which  the  vane  was  placed.  When  they  had  gone 
about  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  the  Earl  suddenly 
stood  still. 

There  was  a  small  round  hole  driUed  through  pre- 
cisely  that  part  of  the  cock's  head  where  his  eye  onght 
to  have  been. 
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At  the  sigbt  of  his  friend's  dmnb  amftzement,  Saxon 
roared  with  laughter^  Hke  a  young  giant. 

"There,"  said  he,  "I  told  you  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement  And  now  you  see  why  I  wouldn^t  eompete 
for  the  cap.  We  Sviss  aire  always  shooting  from  the 
time  we  are  old  enough  to  carry  a  gon;  and  I  didn^t 
want  to  spoil  the  sport  for  the  others.  It  wouldn't  have 
been  fair." 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

Tbe  Kille  Match. 

Ar  half-past  two  an  open  carriage  drove  ap  to  the 
gronnd,  and  foor  ladies  al^hted.  They  were  received 
by  Lord  Castletowers,  handed  to  their  seats,  and  pre- 
Bented  with  written  programmes  of  the  games.  Miss 
Colonna  was  installed  in  the  central  arm-cliair,  which, 
being  plaoed  a  little  in  advance  of  ihe  other  seats,  and 
dignified  with  a  foot-stool,  was  styled,  somewhat  magni- 
loqnently,  the  Throne.  Scarcely  had  they  taken  their 
plaoes,  when  two  more  carriages  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  the  first  of  which  contained  Lady  Arabella  Walk- 
ingshaw  and  Miss  Hatherton,  and  the  second,  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  the  wife  of  the  Sedgebrook  yicar,  and  her 
two  daughters.  The  latter,  hearing  down  in  Hie  village 
what  was  doing  in  the  park,  had  come  over  to  see  the 
Sports;  bat  Lady  Arabella's  visit  was  made  in  exclusiye 
pnrsoance  of  her  own  little  game,  and  bore  no  kind  of 
referenee  to  any  that  might  be  set  on  foot  by  other 
peopla  She  was,  therefore,  rather  put  ont  than  other- 
wise  when,  instead  of  finding  Lady  Castletowers  at 
home  she  was  informed  that  '*my  lady  was  gone  across 
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Üie  park  to  see  the  gentlemen  race,  and  Lad  left  word, 
if  any  friends  called  at  the  house,  that  there  woald  be 
seats  for  them,  if  they  liked  to  follow."  Miss  Hather- 
ton,  however,  was  delighted. 

"It^s  perfectly  channiug,"  said  she,  as  thej  tamed 
down  the  drive  leading  to  that  part  of  the  park  indi- 
cated  by  the  servant.  ^^You  cannot  think  how  pleased 
I  am,  Lady  Arabella!" 

"Well,  my  dear,  then  I  am  pleased  too,"  replied 
Lady  Arabella,  benevolently. 

"There^s  nothing  I  enjoy  so  mach  as  contests  of 
this  kind,"  Miss  Hatherton  went  on  to  say.  '^Boat- 
races,  horse-races,  reviews,  anything,  so  long  as  skill, 
strength,  or  speed  is  in  question.  Why,  I  hayen't 
missed  a  Derby-day  for  the  last  five  years;  and  as  for 
the  Boman  Camival,  the  only  thing  I  care  for  in  it  is 
the  horse-race.  Tm  always  sorry  the  Jews  don*t  nm. 
instead.     It  wonld  be  so  mach  more  amasing." 

"Yoa  droll  creatare,"  said  Lady  ArabeUa,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "I  wonder  if  Mr.  Trefalden  will  take  part 
in  these  games?" 

"Of  coarse  he  will  —  and  win  all  before  him.  He's 
as  fleet  as  a  chamois,  depend  on  it." 

"I  hope  they  won't  fire,"  sadd  Lady  Arabella,  with 
a  little  lady-like  shadder. 

"And  I  hope,  above  all  things,  that  they  wilL 
Bat  then,  yoa  know,  dear  Lady  Arabella,  I  bave 
no  nerves.  Why,  this  is  delightfiil  —  there's  quite  a 
crowd!" 

And  so  Üiere  was.  News  is  contagioos,  and  pro- 
pagates  itself  as  mysterioasly  as  the  potato  disease. 
The  whole  neighboorhood  had  already  heard  of  wbat 
was  doing  at  Üie  park;  and  eveiy  f armer,  gamekeeper, 
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and  idle  fellow  about  the  place,  was  on  the  gronnd 
long  before  the  honr  appointed.  As  for  the  women 
and  cbildren,  nothing  short  of  poljgamy  coold  account 
for  their  nnmbers. 

^'Lady  Arabella  Walkingshaw  and  Miss  Hatherton !  ^' 
Said  Lord  CasÜetowers,  hastening  to  the  carriage-door 
as  they  drove  up.  ^^This  is  indeed  a  happj  accident 
Yon  have  been  to  the  house,  I  suppose,  to  call  upon 
mj  mother?" 

"We  have*,  bnt  with  no  idea  that  we  were  Coming 
to  a  —  a  fite  of  this  kind,"  replied  Lady  Arabella, 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  the  most  appropriate  word,  and 
exchanging  bows  and  gracious  smües  with  the  ladies  on 
the  platform. 

"Why  did  you  not  teil  ns  about  it  last  evening, 
yon  sly  man?"  asked  Miss  Hatherton. 

"Because  I  then  knew  no  more  about  it  than  your- 
self,  fair  lady,*'  replied  the  Earl.  *^It  is  an  improvisa* 
don.'' 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?"    . 

"A  little  of  everything  —  rifle-shooting,  leap^ing, 
mnning;  but  you  shall  have  a  programme  presently; 
and  if  you  will  alight,  I  can  give  you  seats  beside  my 
mother." 

With  this  he  gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Arabella,  and 
conducte«!  both  ladies  to  the  place  of  honour. 

'^But  where  are  the  competitors?"  said  Miss  Hather- 
ton, when  due  greetings  had  been  exchanged,  and 
they  had  taken  their  seats;  "and  above  all,  where's  my 
fri^d,  the  noble  savage?" 

"Trefalden?  Oh,  he^s  in  our  tent,  out  yonder.  This 
afiair  was  his  idea  entirely." 
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'*And  an  admirable  idea,  too.  But  bell  beat  yon, 
yon  know." 

*'He  would,  if  be  came  fonrard/'  replied  tbe  Earl; 
"bat  be  declines  to  compete.^' 

"Dedines  to  compete!"  ecboed  übe  beuress. 

"Yes  —  for  everything  except  Üie  last  race —  and 
ibat  we  all  go  in  for." 

"I  never  beard  of  sncb  a  tbingl"  ezdaimed  Mb» 
Hatberton,  indignantly.  ^'Wby,  it's  as  if  tbe  faTonrite 
was  witbdrawn  at  tbe  last  moment  from  tbe  Derbj  — 
and  I,  too,  wbo  bad  intended  to  back  bim  to  any  ex- 
tent!  I  dedare  I  was  never  more  disappointed  in  my 
life.     Wbat's  bis  motive?" 

^'He  said  be  was  out  of  practice,"  replied  Castle* 
towers,  besitatingly. 

"Nonsense.  Tbat  wasn't  bis  real  motive.  He  knew 
nobody  eise  wonld  bave  a  cbance,  and  be  was  too  ge- 
nerons  to  carry  off  all  tbe  bononrs." 

"Do  you  really  tbink  so?*'  said  Miss  Colonna,  sud- 
denly.  Sbe  bad  Ustened  to  tbe  conversation  tili  now, 
witbout  taking  part  in  it. 

"I  do  indeed.   Wbat  does  Lord  Casüetowers  say?" 

"I  say  tbat  Miss  Hatberton  is  rigbt;  and  I  know 
ber  to  be  rigbt.  Trefalden  conld  write  bis  name  in 
buUets  on  tbat  target,  if  be  cbose  —  but  be  won't" 

Miss  Hatberton  tumed  to  Miss  Colonna  in  a  glow 
of  entbusiasm. 

"That's  true  nobleness!"  sbe  exdaimed. 

"Indeed  it  is,"  said  Castletowers.  "He's  ibe  finest 
fellow  I  bave  ever  known,  savage  or  dvilised." 

But  Miss  Colonna  said  notbing. 

"I  wisb  you'd  bring  bim  this  way,  Lord  Castle* 
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towers,**  Said  the  heiress.  *'I  like  talking  to  him  — 
he  amuses  me  immensely." 

"You  shall  have  him  by-and-by,"  langbed  the  Earl; 
*'biit  he  is  onr  nmpire  in  the  rifie  matches,  and  can't 
be  spared  at  present  Ezcuse  me  —  another  carriage 
füll  of  ladies.     I  am  master  of  the  ceremonies." 

And  with  this  he  ran  off  to  receive  the  Cadogans. 

And  now  the  appointed  honr  being  not  only  come, 
bat  ovarpast,  the  ladies  expectant,  and  the  andience 
considerable,  it  was  decided  that  they  shonld  begm. 

Lord  Casüetowers  was  seen  to  cross  the  gronnd, 
and  enter  the  cricketing  tent  at  the  farther  end,  whence 
he  presenüy  emerged  with  bis  ponch  belted  on,  and  bis 
rifle  in  bis  band.  He  was  followed  by  five  others, 
similarly  equipped;  and  by  Saxon  Trefalden,  who  in 
bis  quaiity  as  jndge,  took  np  a  safe  position  to  the 
right  of  the  target.  Miss  l^therton  suryeyed  them 
through  her  glass  as  they  came  over  the  ground,  and 
placed  themselyes  about  a  dozen  yards  off,  with  their 
backs  to  the  stand. 

"Dear  me!  they  are  very  near  us,"  said  Lady 
Arabella,  with  that  sort  of  pretty  timidity  that  is  less 
charming  at  eight-and-forty  than  at  eighteen.  '^1  hope 
it  is  not  dangerons/'  • 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Miss 
Hatherton.  ^^Grentlemen  don't  generally  fire  behind 
their  own  backs.  So,  Major  Vaughan  begins  -*-  and  a 
very  good  shot,  too  —  very  near  the  centre.  Who 
is  that  remarkably  handsome  fair  man  to  the  right?" 

The  qnestion  was  addressed  to  Miss  Colonna-,  bat 
it  received  no  reply.  Olimpia  heard  the  words,  as  she 
heard  the  report  of  the  first  rifle,  without  attaching  any 
Import  to  the  soond,  jast  as  her  eyes  were  fixed  apon 
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the  target,  bat  saw  nofhing.  She  was  absorbed  in 
thought  —  very  painM  thought,  as  it  would  seem,  hy 
the  Strange  hard  waj  in  which  her  lips  were  drawn 
together,  and  her  fingers  were  mechanicallj  twisting 
and  tearing  the  programme  which  they  held. 

Miss  Hatherton  tomed  to  repeat  the  inqniry;  hat, 
seeing  the  expression  on  Olimpia^s  face,  remained  silent 
It  was  an  expression  that  startled  her,  and  pazzled  her 
as  mach  as  it  startled  her.  An  expression  such  as  one 
sees  bat  seldom  in  the  coorse  of  an  ordinaiy  life; 
neither  wholly  resolate,  nor  hopeless,  nor  defiant;  bat 
a  blending,  perhaps,  of  all  three,  with  something  eise 
that  might  have  been  companction  —  or  despair. 

Coriosity  so  far  prevailed,  that  for  some  three  or 
four  seconds  Miss  Hatherton  continaed  to  stare  at 
Olimpia  instead  of  watching  the  competitors ,  and  thas, 
to  her  infinite  mortification,  lost  the  thread  of  the  firing. 
Of  coarse,  none  of  the  ladies  on  the  platform  coald  help 
her.  They  saw  the  riflemen,  and  they  saw  the  marks 
on  the  target;  bat  not  one  among  them  had  the  dimmest 
idea  of  the  order  in  which  those  hits  had  been  made, 
or  of  the  hands  that  had  delivered  them.  The  ap- 
pointed  namber  of  rounds,  however,  having  been  com- 
pleted,  the  qaestion  was  set  at  rest  by  the  announce- 
ment  that  Sir  Charles  Bargoyne  had  carried  off  the  first 
prize.  Sir  Charles  Bargoyne  saantered  np  accordingly 
to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  received  the  cup  from 
Miss  Colonna^s  band  with  the  best-bred  aix  of  indiffer- 
ence  in  the  world. 

"Yoa  donH  share  my  passion  for  these  contests, 
Miss  Colonna,"  said  the  heiress,  in  the  paase  thatensued 
between  the  first  and  second  match.  The  stränge  lock 
had  vanished  from  Olimpia^s  face  long  since*,  but  Miss 
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Hatherton  could  not  forget  it  —  wonld  have  given 
sometibing  to  fathom  it,  if  possible. 

"Indeed  jou  mistake.  I  think  them  veiy  interest- 
ing,"  replied  OHmpia. 

''But  of  course  they  cannot  have  so  mnch  inteiest 
for  yon  as  for  me.  Yonr  sympathies  are  bound  up  in 
a  great  cause,  and  you  must  have  fewer  small  emotions 
on  band." 

^'Perhaps/^  said  Olimpia,  with  a  forced  smile. 

"No  bad  news  from  Italy,  I  hope?" 

^'The  news  atpresent,*'  replied  Olimpia,  '^is  neither 
bad  nor  good.  It  is  a  season  of  anxious  suspense  for 
all  whose  bearts  are  in  the  canse." 

''Yon  lock  anxious,'*  said  Miss  Hatberton  kindly, 
bat  inquisitively.  "I  tbougbt  just  now  I  never  saw  a 
face  look  so  anxious  as  yours.  You  didn't  seem  to  re- 
mark  the  firing  at  all." 

A  crimson  tide  rusbed  to  Olimpia's  face,  flooded  it, 
and  ebbed  away,  leaving  ber  paler  than  before. 

"I  am  quite  strong  enougb,"  sbe  replied,  eoldly, 
'*to  BOfltain  sncb  cares  as  fall  to  my  lot" 

The  competitors  for  the  second  rifle  match  were 
now  on  the  ground,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 
There  were  but  four  this  time  —  Lord  Castletowers, 
Sir  Charles  Burgoyne,  Major  Vaugban,  and  Lieutenant 
Torrington.  Having  five  shots  eacb,  tbey  fired  alter- 
nately,  one  shot  at  a  time,  in  their  order  as  tbey  stood 
"^  Vaugban  first,  Toirington  second,  GasÜetowers  third, 
and  Burgoyne  fourth.  It  became  evident,  afber  the  first 
two  rounds,  that  Vaugban,  althougb  a  good  marksman, 
was  inferior  to  both  Gasüetowers  and  Burgoyne,  and 
that  Torrington  was  nowhere.  Miss  Hatberton  and 
Miss  Colonna  were  the  only  two  ladies  who  could  foUow 
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the  shots,  or  understand  tlie  scoring;  and  this  they  did 
with  a  degree  of  interest  qnite  incomprehensible  to  the 
rest  As  the  end  drew  near,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  victory  lay  between  Bnrgoyne  and  the  'Eatl, 
Miss  Hatherton's  excitement  knew  no  bonnds. 

^'Ten  to  one  on  Lord  GasÜetowers,"  she  exclauned. 
"See  how  cool  he  is!  See  how  steadily  he  bringe  np 
his  gun  —  ten  to  one,  gloves  or  goineas  — .  Will 
nobody  take  me?  In  the  buirs-eye  I  vowl  Beat  that, 
Sir  Charles,  if  you  can!" 

"He  will  not  beat  it,"  said  Olimpia,  in  alow,  eamest 
voiee. 

Miss  Hatherton  glanced  at  her  again;  bnt  scarcely 
for  a  second.  She  was  too  deeply  interested  in  -the 
next  shot  to  care  much  about  anything  eise  just  then. 
Bat  she  saw  Olimpia's  parted  lips,  and  the  outlooking 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  i^onght  of  both  afterwards. 

üp  to  this  point,  Lord  Gastletowers  had  made  three 
bnll^s-eyes  and  two  centres,  scoring  a  total  of  eighteen. 
Sir  Charles  had  made  two  bull^s>eyes  and  two  centres, 
scoring  a  total  of  fonrteen.  The  next  shot  would  be 
his  fifth  and  last.  If  he  hit  the  buirs-eye  it  wonld  be 
tie  between  Castletowers  and  himself ,  and  they  would 
have  to  fire  again  to  decide  the  victory ;  bat  if  he  scored 
less  than  fear,  the  Earl  mast  win. 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  suspenso.  Sir 
Charles  bjought  up  his  gun  very  slowly,  took  aim  twice 
before  he  fired,  and  delivered  an  excellent  shot  just 
outside  the  line  dividing  the  bull^s-eye  firom  the  centre. 
He  had  lost  by  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

The  spectators  round  the  ropes  set  up  a  faint  re- 
spectful  shout  in  their  squire's  honour;  the  nou-com- 
petitors  rushed  up  to  the  target  in  an  excited  way; 
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and  Saxon  too  well  pleased  to  care  for  the  moment 
whether  Burgojiie  heard  him  or  not,  shook  liis  Mend 
hj  both  hands/  exclaimmg: 

'^I  am  so  glad,  CasÜetowers  —  so  heartily  glad!  I 
did  wish  you  to  win  those  pistoLs!" 

Miss  Colonna's  smile  was  cold  and  indifferent  enough 
when  the  Earl  presented  himself  to  receive  his  prize; 
bnt  her  hand  trembled,  and  Miss  Hatherton's  sharp 
eyes  saw  it. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

How  a  fidr  Lady  gave  her  Trae  Knight  a  Oaerdon. 

The  long  jamp  was  jumped,  and  the  hnndred  yards 
race  was  run  —  Mr.  Guy  Greville  winning  the  first 
by  fonr  inches,  and  Major  Vaughan  the  second  by  fonr 
yards;  and  only  the  great  race  remained  to  be  con- 
tested.  In  the  meanwhile^  half  an  honr  was  allowed 
for  rest  and  refreshments.  The  gentlemen  thronged 
to  the  platform  in  a  mongrel  costume,  made  np  of 
flannel  tronsers,  parti-coloured  Jerseys,  and  overcoats 
of  varions  descriptions;  so  that  they  looked  like  cricket- 
ing  men  below  and  boating  men  above.  Servants 
glided  solemnly  about  with  Madeira  and  biscuits.  The 
ladies  congratolated  the  victors,  and  the  victors  con- 
gratolated  eaeh  other.  The  spectators  outside  the  ropes 
strolled  about  respectftdly,  and  did  a  little  subdued 
betting  among  themselves;  and  the  conversation  on  the 
platform  was  broken  up  into  cdteries.  One  of  these 
consisted  of  Lady  Arabella  Walkingshaw,  Lady  Gastle- 
towers,  and  her  son. 

"Vaughan  ran  well,  didn't  he?"  said  the  Earl. 
"I  thought  at  one  moment  that  Greville  would  have 
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out-paced  him;  but  Yaughan  Iiad  better  wind,  and 
steady  did  it^' 

"You  wonld  do  well,  Gervase,  to  reserve  your 
sporting  phraseology  for  yonr  male  firiends,"  said  Lady 
Castletowers,  coldly.  ^^You  forget  that  ladies  do  not 
appreciate  its  fall  point  and  vigonr.'' 

"I  beg  yonr  pardon,  my  dear  mother;  bnt  it  comes 
so  natorally  when  sport  is  the  topic  of  conversation,'' 
replieä  her  son.  "I  bope  yon  are  amnsed,  Lady  Ara- 
bella?" 

"Oh  yes,  thank  you  —  when  yon  don't  fire." 

"There  is,  at  all  events,  nothing  undignified  in 
firing,"  observed  the  Gonntess. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  think  our  athletic  games  un- 
dignified, mother?"  said  the  Earl. 

"For  gentlemen,  certainly.  For  boys,  or  peasants, 
not  at  all." 

"But  a  gentleman  has  as  many  and  as  good  rnnsdes 
as  a  peasant.  A  gentleman  values  strength  and  speed 
as  mnch,  and  sometimes  more,  than  he  values  Qreek 
and  Latin;  but  like  Greek  and  Latin,  strengüi  and 
speed  must  be  kept  up  by  frequeut  practice." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  argae  the  question,"  said  Lady 
Castletowers.  "It  is  enough  that  I  set  a  higher  value 
on  skill  than  force,  and  tibiat  it  gives  me  no  gratifica- 
tion  to  see  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  racing  round  a  piece 
of  sward  for  the  entertainment  of  a  mob  of  gamekeepers 
and  ploughmen." 

"Nay  —  for  our  own  entertainment  and  yours, 
dearest  mother,"  replied  the  young  man  genüy.  "We 
have  never  yet  shut  our  park-gates  on  these  good 
people;  but  their  presence  goes  for  nothing  in  what  we 
do  to-day." 
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tie  spoke  very  deferentially,  but  with  a  faint  flnsh 
of  annoyance  on  bis  face,  and  passed  on  to  where  Miss 
Hatherton  was  cliatting  with  Saxon  Trefalden. 

"It  will  be  a  long  time,"  sbe  said,  "before  I  can 
forgive  you  for  my  disappointment  of  this  moming. 
You  conld  bave  beaten  everybody  at  everything,  if  you 
bad  pleased.  It  was  an  absurd  piece  of  Quixotism, 
and  I  am  very  angry  with  you  for  it  There  — 
don't  attempt  to  deny  it.  Lord  Castletowers  has 
confessed,  and  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  plead  not 
gnatjr." 

"Lord  Castletowers  never  saw  me  leap  a  foot  or 
ran  a  yard  in  bis  life/^  said  Saxon  emphatically.  "He 
knows  nothing  of  what  I  can  or  cannot  do." 

"I  am  here  to  answer  for  myself,"  said  the  Earl, 
laying  bis  band  on  the  young  man^s  Shoulder.  "And 
I  do  know  that  you  can  put  a  bullet  through  a  sbifting 
weathercock  at  five  hundred  yards." 

"A  mere  trick!" 

"Not  so.  Skill  is  no  more  to  be  confounded  with 
trickery  than  pocket-picking  with  legerdemain.  I  am 
entirely  of  Miss  Hatherton's  opinion,  and  am  certain 
you  could  have  beaten  us  all  round  if  you  bad  chosen 
to  take  the  trouble.'' 

"Tou  will  find  out  your  mistake  presently,  when 
you  bare  all  left  me  in  the  rear,"  said  Saxon,  a  little 
impatiently;  "I  would  recommend  no  one  to  bet  upon 
me. 

"J  mean  to  bet  upon  you,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  said 
Miss  Hatherton. 

"Pray  don't;  you  will  be  sure  to  lose  your  money." 

''I  don't  believe  it;  or  if  I  do,  I  shall  call  upon 
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7011  to  paj  my  debts,  for  I  sliaU  be  oertain  you  Iiave 
lagged  behind  on  poipose/' 

At  this  moment  one  or  two  of  ihe  otihers  came  np, 
and  the  conversation  tamed  upon  the  preceding  con- 
tests. 

"Mr.Trefalden,"  said  Miss  Colonna,  "will  you  be 
kiud  enougb  to  teil  me  bow  many  times  yon  bave  to 
make  the  circait  of  the  gronnd,  in  this  one-mile  lace?" 

Miss  Colonna's  chair  stood  next  to  Miss  Hatherton's, 
but  was  placed  abont  half-a-foot  in  advance,  by  right 
of  her  prerogative.  As  she  tnmed  to  address  him, 
Saxon  dropped  out  of  the  heiress's  c6terie,  and,  moving 
round  by  the  back  of  her  chair,  replied: 

"ExacÜy  six  times,  Mademoiselle/' 

"Will  you  come  round  to  this  side,  Mr.  Trefalden?" 
said  Olimpia,  in  a  low  tone,  "I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

Not  without  some  vague  sense  of  surprise,  the 
young  man  passed  on  behind  the  second  chair,  and 
presented  himself  at  Miss  Colonna^s  left  band. 

"You  are  really  going  to  contest  this  one-mile  race, 
are  you  not?"  she  asked. 

"I  bave  entered  my  name  with  the  rest,"  replied 
Saxon. 

"Then  you  mean,  of  course,  to  win  if  you  can?** 

Saxon  looked  embarrassed. 

"I  have  entered  my  name,"  said  he,  "but  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  shall  run,  for  all  Ibat  Somebody  must  act 
as  judge;  and  I  prefer  not  to  race  if  I  can  help  it'^ 

"But  I  particularly  prefer  that  you  should  race, 
Mr.  Trefalden,"  said  Olimpia,  dropping  her  voice  to  a 
still  lower  key;  "I  want  you  to  win  me  that  purse  of 
twenty  guineas  for  my  dear  Italy." 
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"It  will  be  yours,  and  Italy's,  Mademoiselle,  who- 
ever  wins  it" 

"I  know  that,  Mr.  Trefalden." 

"Then  what  difference  can  it  make  whether  I, 
or  another,  cany  off  the  prize?"  said  Saxon^  won- 
deringly. 

'*It  does  make  a  difference,"  replied  Olimpia,  lifting 
her  eyes  suddenly  to  his. 

Saxon  feit  fluttered,  withont  knowing  wky. 

"What  difference?"  faltered  he. 

"Mnst  I  teil  you?" 

"K  —  if  you  please." 

"Will  you  promise  to  win  for  me,  if  I  do?" 

"I  don't  know  —  I  will  try." 

"I  ask  no  more  than  that  K  you  really  try,  I  am 
confident  of  victory.  Well  then,  I  want  you  to  win 
because  —  I  suppose,  because  I  am  a  woman;  and  all 
women  are  capricious." 

Saxon  looked  puzzled. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  capricious,"  he  seid. 

"Do  you  not?  Then  I  am  afraid  that  is  because 
you  are  a  man;  and  all  men  are  vain.  There  is  a  pair 
of  Tnaxims  for  you." 

"Haxims  for  which  I  can  discover  no  application," 
replied  Saxon  laughingly.  "Why  should  I  be  accused 
of  yanity  because  I  refcuse  to  believe  that  Mademoiselle 
Colonna  is  guilty  of  caprice?" 

"I  am  afiraid  you  are  very  dull  to-day,  Mr.  Tre< 
faldoDi,  —  or  very  subüe." 

"I  know  I  am  not  subÜe,"  said  Saxon,  "but  I  must 
be  dreadfully  dull." 

"If  your  feet  do  not  outstrip  your  apprehension, 
you  will  scaroely  win  the  cnp.     What  bell  is  that?" 
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^*It'8  the  Signal  for  assembling,^'  replied  Saxon; 
*^I  muBt  go  Dow;  and  you  bave  not  told  me  afber  all.^* 

*^Bat  you  have  promised  me  that  70U  will  try/* 

*^No,  no  —  mj  promise  was  condidonal  on  yonr 
explanaüon.^' 

^^But  have  I  not  told  joa  that  women  are  capri- 
cious?" 

"What  of  that?" 

^^We  sometimes  valne  a  cowslip  from  one  hand 
more  ihan  a  rose  from  another;  and  —  and  perhaps  I 
am  so  capricions  as  to  prefer  the  Italian  cup  from 
jonrs.  Hark!  there  is  Üie  second  belL  Now,  go;  and 
bring  me  back  the  prize.'' 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said  —  the  gestore, 
half  persuasive,  half  imperious  —  the  daszUng  smile 
by  which  it  was  accompanied,  were  more  than  enongh 
to  tum  an  older  head  than  Saxon  Tr^alden^s.  He 
stammered  something,  he  scarcely  knew  what;  and  his 
heart  leaped,  he  scarcely  knew  why. 

^'If  you  do  not  go  at  once,"  said  Miss  Colonna, 
"you  will  be  too  late.  ShaU  1  give  you  my  glove  for 
a  favour.    Be  a  tme  knight,  and  deserve  it" 

Breathless  intoxicated,  the  young  man  pressed  the 
glove  to  bis  Ups,  thmst  it  into  bis  bosom,  leaped  down 
upon  the  course,  and  flew  to  take  bis  place  among  the 
runners.  He  feit  as  if  bis  feet  were  clad  in  the  winged 
sandals  of  Hermes,  as  if  bis  head  touched  the  olouds, 
and  the  very  air  were  sunsbine.  It  was  deligbtful, 
this  sense  of  exaltation  and  rapture  —  and  quite  new. 

Not  so,  however,  feit  Olimpia  Oolonna.  Saxon  bad 
no  sooner  jumped  from  the  platform,  than  the  coloiv 
died  out  suddenly  firöm  her  face.,  and  the  smile  from 
her  Ups.    She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  a  look  of 
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iatense  pain  and  weariness,  and  sighed  lieavily.  There' 
were  ihree  persons  observing  her;  but  her  thoughts 
were  verj  bitter  at  that  moment,  and  she  was  quite 
unconseions  of  their  scmtiny.  Those  persons  were 
Lady  GasÜetowers;  Signor  Colonna,  who  Lad  bnt  just 
arrived,  and  was  leaning  on  tbe  back  of  her  cbair;  and 
Miss  Hatherton  —  and  neither  tbe  lock  of  pain  nor 
Üie  sigb  was  lost  on  eitber  of  tbe  tbree. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Bravo,  AntinoasI 

The  two  Pnlteneys  stayed  ont,  tbe  one  to  act  as 
jadge,  tbe  otber  as  time-keeper;  and  tbe  time-keeper 
was  to  give  tbe  starting  signal  hy  firing  a  pistol. 

In  tbe  meanwbile,  tbe  eigbt  competitors  were 
ranged  side  by  side,  close  nnder  tbe  ladies'  platform, 
witb  tbe  sleeves  of  tbeir  Jerseys  rolled  up  above  tbeir 
elboWB,  tbe  arms  drawn  dose  to  tbeir  bodies,  and 
thdr  clenebed  fists  pressed  against  tbeir  cbests  —  all 
lithe  and  eager-looking,  like  a  pack  of  greybonnds.  Of 
tbese,  tbe  two  tauest  and  fairest  were  Saxon  Trefalden 
and  Sir  Cbarles  Bnrgoyne.  Sir  Cbarles  was  tbe  band- 
somer  man;  bnt  Saxon  was  a  sbade  tbe  taller,  and 
something  more  tban  a  sbade  broader  across  tbe 
sbonlders. 

Well  migbt  Miss  Hatberton  call  bim  tbe  golden- 
haired  Antinons;  only  tbat  be  was  Antinons  on  a 
grander  scale  tban  tbe  famons  Antinons  of  tbe  Gapitol 
—  Antinons  witb  Hercnlean  possibilities  of  strengtb 
and  Speed. 

Witb  tbe  exception  of  Lord  Gastletowers,  wbose^ 
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Jersey  was  of  a  creamy  white,  just  the  tint  of  Ids  flannel 
trousers,  the  jonng  men  were  each  distmgaished  bj 
ibe  colours  of  their  shirts.  Saxon's  was  striped  pink 
and  white;  Burgoyne^s  light  blne  and  white;  Vaughan^s 
znanve  and  white;  and  so  on. 

All  was  ready.  The  conrse  was  clear;  the  specta- 
tors  silent;  the  competitors  drawn  np,  and  waiting. 
Snddenly)  the  timekeeper  threw  np  bis  band,  and  fired 
in  the  air.  At  the  same  instant,  as  if  shot  from  bis 
pistol,  the  eight  ranners  sprang  forward,  and  the  race 
began. 

They  had  no  sooner  started  than  Saxon  took  the 
lead,  ronning  lightly  and  steadily,  with  bis  bead  well 
up,  and  bis  curls  dancing  in  the  sun.  He  was  obvionsly 
pntting  but  litüe  labour  into  bis  running,  and  yet,  at 
the  first  ihree  or  four  bounds,  he  had  gained  a  good 
ten  feet  on  bis  companions.  Next  in  order  came 
CasÜetowers,  Vaugban,  andBurgoyne,  abnost  level  with 
each  other;  and  close  after  them,  Edward  Brandon, 
wbose  sligbtness  of  make  and  length  of  limb  enabled 
bim  to  ran  tolerably  well  for  a  short  distance;  bat 
wbose  want  of  real  physiqne  invariably  knocked  bim 
np  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  bnndred  yards.  Tor- 
rington, GreviUe,  and  Pelbam  Hay  bronght  np  the 
rear.  In  this  order  they  ran  the  first  round.  At  the 
second  turn,  bowever,  just  as  they  had  neared  tfae 
ladies'  platform,  Castletowers  made  a  rush  to  the  front, 
and  passed  Saxon  by  some  three  or  fonr  feet  At  the 
same  instant  Yaughan  and  Bnrgoyne  perceptibly  in- 
creased  their  pace,  widening  the  spaee  between  them* 
selyes  and  the  fonr  last  at  every  stride. 

And  now  Brandon,  who  had  for  some  seconds  began 
to  show  Symptoms  of  distress,  came  suddenly  to  a  stand- 
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Still;  and,  being  passed  bj  those  in  the  rear,  feil,  pale 
and  panting,  to  the  earth. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Saxon  had  in  nowise  quickened 
his  pace,  or  attempted  to  regain  his  lead;  but  kept  on 
at  precisely  the  same  rate  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
second  round.  Just  as  they  were  beginning  the  third, 
howeyer,  and  at  the  very  point  where  Casüetowers  had 
made  his  msh,  Saxon,  without  any  apparent  effort, 
bonnded  ahead,  and  again  left  his  firiend  some  three 
yards  behind. 

Torrington,  Greville,  and  Hay  now  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks,  one  by  one,  and  gave  up  the  contest;  leaving 
only  Saxon  and  Castletowers,  Yaughan  and  Burgojme 
on  the  ground.  Presently  the  two  latter  came  into 
coUision,  and  went  down  as  if  they  had  been  shot,  but 
were  on  their  feet  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  flying  on  as  before. 

At  the  fourth  round,  Castletowers  brought  himself 
np  abreast  with  Saxon.  At  the  fifth  Burgoyne  gave 
in,  and  Yaughan  flagged  obviously;  but  Castletowers 
again  dashed  forward,  and  again  secured  the  lead. 

A  snbdued  murmur,  that  broke  now  and  then  into 
a  eheer,  ran  round  the  course.  Eyery  eye  was  riveted 
npon  the  mnners.  Eyery  head  tumed  as  they  tumed, 
and  was  outstretched  to  follow  them.  The  ladies  rose 
on  the  platform,  and  watched  them  through  their 
glasses.  There  were  only  three  now  —  a  white  shirt, 
a  pink  shirt,  and  a  mauye;  but  white  and  pink  diyided 
the  suffragee  of  the  lookers-on,  and  nobody  cared  a 
straw  for  mauye. 

Again  the  dbrcuit  was  nearly  completed,  and  they 
were  approaching  the  stand.  The  next  round  would 
be  the  sixth  and  last     The  interest  of  the  moment 
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became  intense.  The  munnur  swelled  again,  and  be- 
came  a  Bbont  —  bats  were  waved,  handkerchiefd 
fluttered  —  even  Lady  CasÜetowers  leaned  f<»iirard 
witb  a  glow  of  real  excitement  on  her  &ce. 

On  they  came  —  the  Earl  first,  in  hiß  white  Jersey^ 
pale  as  marble,  breatbing  in  short  beavy  gasps,  lips 
quivering,  brows  closely  knitted,  keeping  up  bis  lead 
gallanüy,  bnt  keeping  it  by  dint  of  sbeer  pluck  and 
nervous  energy.  Saxon  next,  a  litde  flnshed,  bnt  ligbt 
of  foot  and  self-possessed  as  ever,  as  fresh  apparenüy 
as  wben  he  first  started,  and  eapable  of  mnning  on  at 
the  same  steady  rate  for  any  nnmber  of  miles  that 
might  be  set  before  him.  Yaughan  last  —  Coming  np 
very  heavily,  and  füll  tweniy  yards  in  the  rear. 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Miss  Hatherton,  half  beside 
hetself  with  impatience,  "how  can  he  let  Lord  Castle- 
towers  keep  the  lead?" 

"Because  he  cannot  help  it,"  said  Olimpia,  seom- 
fülly  triumphant  She  had  forgotten  that  Saxon  was 
her  chosen  knight,  and  all  her  sympathies  were  with 
the  Earl. 

^^ Absurd!  he  has  bat  to  put  out  a  little  more 
speed  and  he  must  win.  The  Earl  is  nearly —  There! 
there!   did  I  not  teil  yon  so?    Bravo,  Antinons!" 

They  passed  the  platform;  and  as  they  passed, 
Saxon  looked  up  with  an  ard^nt  smile,  waved  bis  band 
to  Olimpia,  threw  np  bis  head  like  a  young  war-horse, 
bonnded  forward  as  if  the  winged  sandals  were  really  on 
bis  feet,  and  passed  the  Earl  as  easily  as  a  man  on  horse- 
back  passes  a  man  on  foot  Till  this  moment  the  race, 
eamest  enough  for  the  rest,  had  been  mere  play  to 
him.  Till  this  moment  he  had  not  attempted  to  put 
out  bis- speed,  or  show  what  he  coold  do.     Now  he 
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flashed  past  the  astonished  spectators  like  a  meteor. 
His  feet  seemed  scarcely  to  tonch  the  tnrf ,  bis  body 
seemed  as  if  bome  upon  the  au*.  A  great  roar  of  ad- 
miration  burst  firom  tbe  crowd;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
roar,  before  Lord  Castletowers  had  got  over  a  third  of 
the  distance,  Saxon  had  made  the  sixth  ronnd,  and 
passed  the  winning  post  by  several  feet. 

"Won  by  a  hnndred  and  eighty  yards,"  eaid 
Pnlteney,  timekeeper.  "Last  round  tlurty-one  seconds 
and  arhalf.  By  Jove,  sir,  thongh,  IVe  seen  it  myself, 
I  cau  scarcely  believe  itl^' 

Saxon  langhed  joyously. 

"I  conld  have  done  it  abnost  as  easily,'*  said  he, 
"if  it  had  been  np  hill  all  the  way." 

And  what  did  Olimpia  Colonna  say  to  her  chosen 
knight,  when  he  received  the  pri^e  &om  her  hands, 
only  to  lay  it  the  next  moment  at  her  feet?  Doubt- 
lese  she  remembered  in  good  time  that  Saxon  was  her 
chosen  knight,  and  forgot  how  disloyally  her  sym- 
pathies  had  strayed  from  him  in  the  mce.  Doubtless 
her  greeting  had  in  it  someihing  poisonously  sweet, 
subtle,  intoxicating  —  to  judge,  at  least,  by  the  light 
in  his  face,  as  he  bowed  and  tomed  away. 
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CHAPTEß  XXXVL 

Elton  Hoose,  Kensington. 

Mk.  Abel  Kegkwitch,  with  William  Trefalden's 
private  address  in  bis  pocket-book,  feit  much  as  Adrian 
the  Fonrth  may  have  feit  with  banglity  Barbarossa 
prostrate  at  bis  feet  He  took  it  for  granted  that  tbere 
was  some  dark  secret  at  tbe  bottom  of  bis  master^s 
daily  life.  He  knew  quite  well  tbat  a  praetical  man 
like  William  Trefalden  wonld  never  take  tbe  tronble 
to  stuTonnd  bimself  with  mysteiy  nnless  he  bad  some- 
libing  to  bide,  and  to  that  sometbing  Abel  Keckwitch 
believed  be  now.  possessed  tbe  key.  It  never  occorred 
to  bim  that  William  Trefalden  might  possibly  object 
to  let  such  loqnacions  stones  as  copying  Clerks  prate  of 
bis  wbereabonts,  for  other  than  criminal  reasons.  If 
such  an  idea  bad  been  snggested  to  bim)  be  wonld 
have  laugfaed  it  to  scom.  So,  to  do  bim  justice,  wonld 
Mr.  Eidd.  Botb  tbe  detective  and  tbe  lawyer^s  clerk 
were  too  familiär  with  the  dark  side  of  bnman  natore 
to  believe  for  a  moment  that  systematic  mysteiy  meant 
anytbing  less  than  nndiscovered  crime. 

So  Abel  Keckwitch  took  bis  master^s  address  liome 
with  bim,  fairly  written  ont  in  Mr.  Nicodemns  Eadd*s 
dear  business  band,  and  exnlted  therein.  He  was  in 
no  haste  to  act  npon  the  information  folded  np  in  that 
litüe  slip  of  paper.  It  was  not  in  bis  natore  to  be  in 
haste  abont  anytbing,  least  of  all  abont  so  sweet  a  dish 
as  rev^ige.  It  must  be  prepared  slowly,  tasted  a 
morsel  at  a  time,  and  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible. 
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Above  all,  it  must  be  carefally  considered  beforehand 
firom  everj  point  of  view,  and  be  spoiled  by  no  blunder 
at  Btartmg.  So  he  copied  the  address  into  bis  common*- 
place  book,  committed  it  to  memoiy,  pondered  over  it, 
gloated  over  it,  and  fed  bis  imagination  on  it  for  days 
before  be  proeeeded  to  take  anj  fresb  steps  in  the 
matter. 

'*  ELTON  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON." 

Such  was  the  address  given  to  bim  by  Mr.  Nico- 
demus  Eadd.  "Elton  House,  Kensington;"  not  a  word 
more  —  not  a  word  less.  It  was  an  address  that  told 
nothing  —  suggested  nothing.  "Elton  Villa"  would 
have  bespoken  a  neat,  stifccoed  anachronism  in  the 
GhraBCo-Gothic  style;  "Elton  Lodge,"  a  prim  modern 
residence,  with  gardens,  gates,  and  a  carriage-drive; 
"Elton  Cottage,"  an  unassnming  little  place,  shrinking 
back  from  the  high  road,  in  a  screen  of  lilacs  and 
labnmums;  but  "Elton  House"  represented  none  of 
these  to  the  mind's  eye.  "Elton  House"  might  be 
ancient  or  modern,  large  or  small,  a  cockney  palace, 
or  a  relic  of  the  old  court  days.  There  was  nothing 
in  its  name  to  assist  conjecture  in  any  way.  Thns 
again,  the  very  subnrb  was  perplexing.  Of  all  dis* 
tricts  round  about  London,  there  is  none  so  diverse  in 
its  characteristics  as  Kensington  —  none  so  old  in 
part,  so  new  in  part;  so  stately  here,  so  sqnalid  there: 
so  of  the  counüy  countrified  in  one  direction,  so  of 
the  town  towny  in  another.  Elton  House  might  par- 
take  of  any  of  these  conditions  for  aught  that  one  could 
gather  firom  its  name. 

In  Short,  Mr.  Abel  Keckwitch  tumed  the  address 
over   in  bis   mind   mach   as   some  people  turn  their 
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lettero  over,  stimulating  their  ciirio«lt7  instead  of  grati- 
fying  it,  and  spelling  out  the  motto  on  tbe  seal  instead 
of  breaking  it. 

At  length  be  resolved  to  go  over  to  Kensington 
and  reconnoitre  tbe  gronnd.  Having  come  to  tbis 
determination  one  Satnrday  aftemoon  (on  wbich  day, 
wben  practicable,  Mr.  Trefalden  dismissed  bis  derks 
at  five  o^dock),  Abel  Keckwitcb  pnsbed  forward  witb 
bis  work;  closed  tbe  office  precisely  as  St  Donstan's 
dock  was  striking;  and,  instead  of  trudging,  as  usual, 
direct  to  Pentonville,  turned  bis  face  westward,  and 
bailed  tbe  first  Hammersmitb  omnibus  tbat  came  by. 

It  was  a  lovelj  aftemqpn;  warm,  sunny,  snmmer- 
like.  Mr.  Trefaldeu's  bead-derk  knew  tbat  tbe  park 
trees  were  in  all  tbe  beauty  of  tbeir  earlj  leafage,  and 
tbat  tbe  air  bejond  Cbaring  Cross  would  be  delicions; 
and  be  was  sorelj  tempted  to  take  a  seat  on  tbe  roof. 
But  prudence  prevailed.  To  risk  Observation  would 
be  to  imperil  tbe  verj  end  for  wbicb  be  was  working; 
so,  witb  a  sigb,  be  gave  up  tbe  air  and  tbe  sunshine, 
and  took  an  inside  place  next  tbe  door. 

Tbe  Omnibus  soon  filled,  and,  once  dosely  packed« 
ratüed  merrilj  on,  tiU  it  drew  up  for  ibe  costomaiy 
five  minutes'  rest  at  tbe  Wbite  Horse  Cellar.  Tben, 
of  course,  came  tbe  well-known  newsyender  with  tbe 
evening  papers*,  and  tbe  traditionary  old  lady  wbo  bas 
alwajs  been  waiting  for  tbe  last  Üiree-quarters  of  an 
bour;  and  tbe  conduotor's  vain  appeal  to  tbe  gallantry 
of  gentlemen  wbo  will  noi  go  outside  to  oblige  a  lady 
—  would  prefer,  in  fact,  to  see  a  dozen  ladies  boiled 
first 

Tbis  interlude  played  out,  tbe  omnibus  ratded  on 
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again  to  übe  eomer  of  Sloane  Street,  wh^*e  seyeral 
passengers  alighted;  and  thence  proceeded  at  a  sober, 
leisnrelj  rate  along  the  Kensington-road,  with  the 
green,  broad  park  lying  all  along  to  the  right,  and  row 
after  row  of  statelj  terraces  to  the  left. 

^^Pnt  me  down,  conductor,"  said  Mr.  Keckwitch, 
"at  the  first  toming  beyoud  Elton  House." 

He  had  weighed  everj  word  of  this  apparenüy 
simple  sentence,  and  porposely  waited  tiU  the  omnibas 
was  less  crowded,  before  delivering  it  He  knew  that 
the  Kensington-road,  taken  from  the  point  where 
Knightsbridge  ^is  supposed  to  end,  up  to  that  other 
point  where  Hammersmith  is  supposed  to  begin,  Covers 
a  fair  three  miles  of  gronnd;  and  he  wanted  to  be  set 
down  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  of  which  he  was 
in  search.  But  then  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
not  seem  to  be  looking  for  Elton  Hoose,  or  going  to 
Elton  Hoose,  or  inqniring  about  Elton  Hoose  in  any 
way;  so  he  worded  bis  little  speech  with  an  ingenuitj 
that  was  qoite  masterly  as  far  as  it  went 

"Elton  Hoose,  sir?"  said  the  condoctor.  "DonH 
know  it     What^s  the  name  of  the  street?" 

Mr.  Keckwitch  took  a  letter  from  bis  pocket,  and 
affected  to  look  for  the  address. 

"Ahl"  he  replied,  refolding  it  with  a  disappointed 
air,  "that  I  cannot  teil  700.  My  directions  oiüy  say, 
^the  first  toming  beyond  Elton  Hoose.^  I  am  a 
stranger  to  this  part  of  London,  myself." 

The  condoctor  scratched  bis  ear,  looked  pozzled 
and  applied  to  the  driver. 

"'Arry,"  said  he.     "Know  Elton  Hoose?" 

Half  a  miUm  of  Money.  /.  20 
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"Elton  House?"  repeated  the  driver.  "CaaH  say 
I  do." 

"I  think  I  liave  beard  the  name/*  obsorved  a  joung 
man  on  the  box. 

"Fm  sure  IVe  seen  it  somewhere,"  said  another  on 
the  roof. 

And  this  was  all  the  infonnation  to  be  had  on  the 
subject 

Mr.  KeckwitcFs  ingenions  artifice  had  failed.  Elton 
House  was  evidently  not  to  be  fonnd  withont  enqniry 
—  therefore  inquby  must  be  made.  It  was  annoying, 
bnt  there  was  no  help  for  it  Just  as  he  had  made 
np  bis  mind  to  this  sdtematiye,  the  omnibns  reached 
Kensington-gate  and  the  condnctor  pnt  th6  same 
qnestion  to  the  toU-taker  thait  he  had  pnt  to  the 
driver. 

"Davy  —  know  Elton  House?" 

The  toll-taker  —  a  shaggy  fellow,  with  a  für  cap 
on  bis  head  and  a  straw  in  bis  mouth  —  pointed  with 
bis  thumb  over  bis  Shoulder,  and  replied, 

"Somewbere  down  by  Slade's-lane,  beyond  the 
westry." 

On  bearing  which,  Mr.  Keckwitcb's  countenance 
brigbtened,  and  be  requested  to  be  set  down  at  Slade^s- 
lane,  wberever  that  migbt  be. 

Slade^s  Lane  proved  to  be  a  narrow,  winding  ir- 
regulär by-street,  leading  out  from  the  high  road,  and 
opening  at  the'  farther  end  upon  fields  and  market 
gardens.  There  were  bouses  on  only  one  side;  and  on 
the  other,  high  walls,  with  tree-tops  peeping  over,  and 
here  and  there  a  side-door. 
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The  dwellings  in  Slade^s  Lane  were  of  different  de- 
grees  of  smallness;  scarcelj  two  of  the  same  heigbt; 
and  all  approaclied  hj  litüe  slips  of  front  garden,  more 
or  less  cnltivated.  There  were  lodgings  to  let,  evidences 
of  hnmble  trades,  and  children  plajing  about  the 
gardens  and  door-steps  of  most  of  them.  Altogether, 
a  more  unlikelj  spot  for  William  Trefalden  to  reside 
in  could  scarcely  have  been  selected. 

Having  alighted  from  the  omnibus  at  the  top  of 
this  Street,  Mr.  Keckwitch,  after  a  hnrried  glance  to 
left  and  rigfat,  chose  the  wall  aide  and  walked  very 
compoeedly  along,  taking  rapid  note  of  each  door  that 
he  passed,  but  looking  as  stolid  and  nnobservant  as 
posaible. 

The  dde-dooTs  were  mostly  painted  of  a  dnll  green, 
with  white  nnmerals,  and  were  evidenüy  mere  garden 
entrances  to  honses  facing  in  an  opposite  direetion. 

All  at  once,  just  at  that  point  where  the  lane  made 
a  sndden  bend  to  the  right  and  tomed  off  towards  the 
market  gardens,  Mr.  Keckwitch  fonnd  himself  tinder 
the  shadow  of  a  wall  considerably  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  dose  against  a  gateway  ^ankeä  by  a  conple  of 
stone  pillars.  This  gate  occapied  exactly  the  comer 
where  the  read  tomed,  so  that  it  blnnted  the  angle,  as 
it  were,  and  commanded  the  lane  in  both  directions. 
It  was  a  wooden  gate  —  old,  ponderous,  and  studded 
with  iron  bosses,  jnst  wide  enough,  apparenüy,  for 
a  cazriage  to  drive  through,  and  many  feet  higher 
than  it  was  wide.  In  it  was  a  small  wicket  door. 
The  Btone  pillars  were  time-stained  and  battered,  and 
looked  as  if  they  might  haye  stood  there   since  ihe 

20* 
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dajs  when  William  of  Orange  brouglit  bis  Datch  conrt 
to  Kensington.  In  one  of  them  was  a  plain  brass  bell- 
bandle.  On  botk  were  painted,  in  faded  and  balf  il- 
legible  letters,  the  words,  "Elton  House." 


CHAPTEB  XXXVIL 

Mr.  Eeckwitch  proves  himself  to  be  s  nuu  of  Origiiud  Oeniiu. 

A  THSiLL  of  yirtaous  satisfaction  pervaded  Mr. 
Keckwitcb^s  respectable  bosom  at  this  diacoyery.  He 
bad  gained  the  first  great  step,  and  gained  it  easilj. 
Tbe  rest  wonld  be  more  difficult;  but  it  was  sore  to 
fbllow.  Besides,  be  was  not  tbe  man  to  be  dannted 
bj  sucb  obstacles  as  were  likely  to  present  themselves 
in  an  undertaking  of  tbis  kind.  Tbej  were  obstacles 
of  precisely  tbat  natore  wbicb  bis  slow,  dofirfi^ed,  cautioas 
te^erameit  was  best  fitted  to  deal  ^id^fSd  he  knew 
tbis.  Perbaps,  on  tbe  wbole,  be  ratber  liked  tbat  tbere 
sbould  be  some  difficulties  in  tbe  way,  tbat  be  migbt 
have  tbe  satisfaction  of  oyercoming  tbem.  At  all  events, 
thej  gave  an  additional  zest  to  tbe  pursuit  tbat  be  bad 
in  band;  and  thougb  bis  batred  needed  no  stimulos, 
Mr.  Keckwitcb,  like  most  pblegmatic  men,  was  not  dis- 
pleased  to  be  stimulated. 

Sufficient,  boweyer,  for  the  day  was  tbe  trinmpli 
tbereof.  Here  was  the  gate  of  Elton  Honse;  and  only 
to  baye  penetrated  so  far  into  William  Trefalden's  my»- 
tery  was  an  acbieyement  of  no  sligbt  importanoe.  Bnt 
the  bead-clerk  was  not  contented  only  to  see  the  gate. 
He  wanted  to  baye  a  glimpse  of  Ibe  boase  as  well; 
and  so  walked  on  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  lane,   orossed 
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pver,  aad  retomed  up  the  other  side.  The  lane,  bow- 
eyer,  was  narrow,  and  the  walls  were  high-,  so  that, 
take  it  firom  what  point  he  would,  the  honse  remained 
invisiUe.  He  cotüd  see  the  tops  af  two  or  three 
sombre-looking  trees,  aad  a  faint  colmnn  of  smoke 
xnelting  awaj  as  it  rose  against  the  backgronnd  of  blue 
gkj;  but  that  was  all,  and  he  was  none  the  wiser  for 
the  sight  So,  knowing  that  he  risked  Observation 
eyeiy  moment  that  he  lii^ered  in  Slade*s-lane,  he  tnmed 
quickly  back  again  towards  the  market-gardens,  and 
passed  out  throagh  a  litde  tnmstile  leading  to  a  foot- 
way  shut  in  bj  thick  green  hedges  on  either  side. 

He  conld  not  teil  in  the  least  where  this  path  wonid 
lead  him;  but,  seeing  a  network  of  similar  walks  inter- 
secting  the  enclosnres  in  various  directions,  he  hoped 
to  double  back,  somehow  or  another,  into  the  main 
road.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  hurried  on  tili  a  bend  in 
the  path  carried  him  well  out  of  sight  of  the  entrance 
to  Slade's-lane,  and  tbere  paused  to  rest  in  the  shade 
of  an  apple-orchard. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  six  o'dock.  The  sun 
was  stiU  shining;  the  evening  was  still  warm;  the 
apple-blossoms  filled  the  air  with  a  delicious  perfume. 
All  aronnd  and  before  him,  oocupying  the  whole  space 
of  ground  between  Kensington  and  Brompton ,  lay  no- 
thing but  meadowB  and  firuit  gardens,  and  orchards 
hesvy  with  blossoms  white  and  pink.  A  pleasant, 
peaceful  scene,  not  without  some  kind  of  venial  beauty 
for  appredative  ejes. 

But  Mr.  Keckwitch^s  duU  orbs,  however  feeblj  ap- 
predative they  might  be  at  other  tünes«  were  blind  just 
now  to  every  Impression  of  beauiy.    Waiting  there  in 
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the  shade,  be  wiped  the  Perspiration  from  bis  forehead, 
recovered  his  breath  as  be  best  could,  and  thoiigbt 
011I7  of  bow  be  migbt  tnm  bis  JY>iime!7  to  some  fartber 
acconnt  before  going  back  to  town.  It  was  mucb  to 
bave  discoYored  Elton  House;  bat  be  bad  yet  to  leam 
wbat  manner  of  life  was  led  in  it  bj  William  Trefalden» 
It  wonld  bave  been  sometbing  ovlj  to  bave  caagbt  a 
glimpse  throogb  an  open  gate,  to  bave  seen  wbetber 
tibe  bouse  were  large  or  small,  cbeerftd  or  dismal.  He 
bad  expected  to  find  it  dnll  and  dilapidated,  witb  half 
tbe  Windows  sbuttered  up,  and  tbe  rest  all  black  witb 
tbe  smoke  of  many  years;  and  be  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  go  awaj  in  as  mucb  ignorance  of  tbese  points  as 
wben  be  left  Cbancery  Lane.  Suddenly  an  idea  oc- 
carred  to  bim  —  a  very  brigbt,  ingenions  idea,  wbich 
gave  bim  so  mucb  satisfaction  tbat  be  indulged  in  a 
Utüe  inaudible  laugb,  and  started  forward  again  qoite 
briskly,  to  find  bis  way  out  of  tbis  labyrinth  of  bedge- 
rows  and  cabbage-gardens. 

He  bad  not  gone  many  yards  before  be  came  to  a 
cross  read  wbence  more  patbs  brancbed  off  in  eveiy 
direction.  Here,  bowever,  like  a  large  blue  spider  in 
tbe  midst  of  bis  web,  stood  a  porüy  policeman,  from 
wbom  Mr.  Keckwitcb  at  once  leamed  bis  nearest  way 
to  Palace  Gardens,  and  followed  it  He  asked  for 
Palace  Gardens  tbis  time,  being  anzious  to  emerge 
upon  tbe  Higb  Street  without  again  venturing  too  dose 
to  Slade^s  Lane  in  broad  dayligbt 

Having  come  out  at  tbis  point,  Mr.  Keckwitcb  went 
into  tbe  first  stationer's  sbop  tbat  be  could  see,  and 
bougbt  a  ledger.  Tbe  stationer  bad  some  difficulty  in 
supplying  bim,  for  tbe  ledger  be  required  was  of  a 
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soxnewliat  unnsnal  shape  and  size.  ^'It  mnst  be  ob- 
long," be  Said,  "piain  mied,  and  bound  in  red  leatber." 
He  would  not  bave  it  mied  off  in  colmnns  for  ac- 
coonts,  and  the  stationer  bad  none  that  were  not  mied 
in  tbat.manner.  At  last  be  found  one  tbat  was  quite 
piain  —  a  mere  oblong  book  of  Bath-post  paper  bound 
in  purple  clotb,  with  scarlet  leather  back  and  comers; 
and  witb  tbis,  altboogb  it  vras  not  exactlj  wbat  he 
wanted,  Mr.  Trefalden^s  beadclerk  was  forced  to  con- 
tent himself.  He  also  booght  a  mler,  a  small  botüe  of 
ink,  and  a  couple  of  qnill  pens,  sajing  that  he  wonld 
mle  the  book  himself. 

It  was  now  striking  seven  hy  Kensington  chnrch 
olock;  and  Mr.  Keckwitch,  who  was  not  used  to  going 
withont  bis  tea,  inqnired  bis  way  to  the  nearest  coffee- 
house,  which  proved  to  be  in  Cbnrch-street,  dose  hj. 
It  was  a  modest  little  place  enoogh;  but  he  made  him- 
self very  comfortable  there,  establishing  himself  at  a 
table  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  calling  for  lights 
and  a  substantial  tea,  and  setting  to  work  at  once  upon 
the  nding  of  his  ledger.  When  be  had  done  about  a 
dozen  pages,  he  diyided  each  into  three  parts  hy  a 
conple  of  yertical  lines,  and  desired  the  waiter  to  bring 
bim  the  London  Post-of&ce  Directory.  But  he  did  not 
look  in  it  for  Elton  House.  He  had  searched  for  that 
some  days  back,  and  found  no  mention  of  it.  He 
simply  opened  it  at  Kensikoton  High-stbeet,  page 
four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  proceeded  patiently 
and  methodically  to  copy  out  its  Contents  under  the 
several  titles  of  TTame,  Address,  and  Occupation.  By 
the  time  that  be  had  thus  filled  in  some  four  or  five 
pages,  and  finished  his  tea,  it  was  balf-past  eight 
o^dock,  and  quite  dark. 
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That  ifl  to  say,  it  was  qmte  dark  in  übe  skj  oTer» 
head,  but  qnite  brüliant  in  Kensington  Highstreet 
That  pictnresque  thorongbfare  was  ligbted  up  for  the 
evening.  The  shops  bhized  wiih  gas;  the  pavementB 
were  crowded^  there  was  a  brass  band  playing  at  ihe 
public  house  at  the  comer;  and  the  yery  fruit  and 
oyster-stalls  in  front  of  the  chnrch  weie  bright  with 
lanthoms.  The  place,  in  fact,  was  as  light  as  at  noon- 
day,  and  Mr.  Keckwitch,  who  wished  to  ayoid  Obser- 
vation, was  natorallj  somewh&t  distnrbed,  and  a  good 
deal  disappointed.  He  had,  however,  made  up  bis 
mind  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  he  was  determined  to 
go  throagh  with  it;  so  he  poUed  bis  hat  a  litüe  more 
oyer  bis  ejes,  put  bis  ink-botde  and  pens  in  the  breast- 
pocket  of  bis  coat,  tucked  bis  ledger  under  bis  ann, 
and  went  boldly  out  in  the  direction  of  SladeVlane. 

He  had  observed  a  baker^s  shop  witbin  a  few  doon 
of  the  comer  where  the  omnibus  had  set  bim  down, 
and  this  shop  was  bis  present  destination.  He  went  in 
with  the  assured  step  of  a  man  who  is  about  bis  re- 
gulär work,  touched  bis  bat  to  a  pleasant-looking 
woman  bebind  the  counter,  and  said:  — 

"I  am  going  round,  ma^am,  for  the  new  Directory. 
Tbere's  been  no  change  here,  I  suppose,  since  Iwt 
year?" 

"No,  sir;  no  change  wbatever,*'  she  replied. 

Mr.  Keckwitch  opened  bis  ledger  on  the  coonter, 
pulled  out  one  of  bis  quill  pens,  and  drew  bis  fat  fore- 
finger  down  a  certain  column  of  names. 

"Wilson,  Emma,  baker  and  confectioner,''  said 
he,  reading  one  of  the  entries.  "Is  that  quite  rigbt, 
ma'am?" 
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"Fancy  bread  and  biscuit  baker,  if  you  please,  sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  "not  confectioner." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am.  Fancy  bread  and  biscuit 
baker." 

And  Mr.  Keckwitch  drew  bis  pen  tbrough  "con- 
fectioner,"  and  snbstituted  Mrs.  Wilson^s  emendation 
witb  a  bnsiness-like  gravily  that  did  bim  credit. 

"I  tbonght  tbe  Post-office  Directory  for  this  year 
was  ont  abeady,  sir,"  observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  be 
blotted  off  the  entry,  and  closed  bis  ledger. 

"Tbis  is  not  tbe  Post-office  Directory,  ma'am," 
Said  Mr.  Keckwitcb,  calmly.  "Tbis  is  a  new  Directory 
of  tbe  Western  and  South- Western  districts." 

"Ob  indeedl  a  sort  of  new  Court  Guide,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Just  so,  ma^am.  A  sort  of  new  Court  Guida 
Wisb  you  good  evenin'." 

"Gh)od  evening,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  be 
again  raised  bis  finger  balf-way  to  tbe  brim  of  bis  bat, 
and  left  tbe  sbop;  be  bad  scarcely  passed  tbe  tbresbold, 
however,  wben  be  paused,  and  tumed  back. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma^am,  for  troubling  you 
again,"  be  said,  "but  perbaps  you  can  teil  me  wbo 
lives  at  Elton  House?" 

"Elton  House?" 

"Yes;  Elton  House  in  SladeVlane.  Pve  been 
knocking  and  ringing  tbere  tili  Pm  tired,  and  can  get 
no  one  to  come  to  tbe  gate..    Is  it  uninbabited?" 

Mr.  Keckwitcb  said  this  so  naturally,  and  witb  such 
an  air  of  ill-used  respectablity,  tbat  detective  Kidd  bim« 
seif  would  scarcely  bave  doubted  tbe  trntb  of  bis  state- 
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ment  Ab  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  accepted  every  word 
of  it  in  perfect  good  faith. 

*^0b,  no/'  slie  replied,  "it^s  not  uninhabited.  The 
name  is  Duvemay/' 

"Duvernaj,"  repeated  Mr.  Trefalden's  head-derk, 
re-opening  bis  ledger,  and  dipping  bis  pen  in  Mrs. 
Wilson^s  ink.  "Witb  yonr  leaye,  ma^am.  A  foreign 
familj,  I  snppose?" 

"I  tbink  sbe  is  Frencb." 

"And  Mr.  Duvemay  —  can  you  teil  me  wbat  pro- 
fession  to  enter?" 

"There  is  no  Mr.  Duvemay,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
witb  an  odd  litde  cough,  and  a  sligbt  elevation  of  tbe 
eyebrowB.     "At  least,  not  tbat  I  am  aware  of." 

Mr.  Keckwitch  looked  up  witb  tbat  dull  ligbt  in 
bis  eyes  tbat  only  came  to  tbem  under  circumstances 
of  streng  excitement.  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  down ,  and 
cougbed  again. 

"Is  tbe  lady  a  widow?"  he  asked,  buskily. 

"I  believe  sbe  calls  berself  a  widow,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilson;  "but  indeed,  sir,  I  can^t  say  wbat  sbe  is." 

"And  there^s  no  gentleman?" 

"I  didn't  say  tbat,  sir." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thougbt  I  understood  so." 

"I  said  there  was  no  Mr.  Duvemay;  and  no  more 
there  is.  But  I  don^t  desire  to  speak  ill  of  my  neigh- 
bours,  and  Madam's  a  eustomer." 

Mr.  Keckwitch  shook  bis  bead  solemnly. 

"Dear!  dearl"  said  he.  "Very  sad,  very  sad,  in- 
deed. A  wicked  world,  ma'am.  So  litüe  real  respect- 
ability  in  it" 

"Very  troe,  sir," 
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^'Then  I  suppose  I  must  simplj  put  down  Madam$ 
Jhwemayy  there  being  no  master  to  the  bouse." 

'*!  suppose  so,  sir.  Tbere  is  no  master  tbat  I 
know  of;  at  least,  no  acknowledged  master.'* 

"Still,  if  tbere  is  a  gentleman,  and  be  lives  in  tbe 
house,  as  I  tbink  you  implied  just  now  — *' 

"Ob,  sir,  I  imply  notbing,'*  said  tbe  mistress  of 
the  sbop,  somewbat  impatiently,  as  if  sbe  bad  bad 
enongh  of  tbe  sabject  "Madame  Dnvemay's  doiugs 
are  notbing  to  me;  and  tbe  gentleman  may  be  ber  bus- 
baiid  for  augbt  I  know  to  tbe  contrary." 

"Yon  cannot  give  me  bis  name,  ma'am?*' 

"No,  sir." 

"I  am  sorry  for  tbat  I  ougbt  to  bave  bis  name  if 
be  really  lives  in  tbe  bonse." 

"I  cannot  give  it  to  you,  because  I  don't  know  it," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson,  ratber  more  gracioosly.  "I  cannot 
even  take  it  npon  myself  to  say  tbat  be  lives  at  Elton 
Honse.  Tbere  is  a  gentleman  tbere,  I  believe,  very 
constanüy;  but  be  may  be  a  visitor.  I  really  can't 
teU;  and  it's  no  bnsiness  of  mine." 

"Nor  of  mine,  if  be  is  only  a  visitor,"  replied  Mr. 
Keckwitcb,  again  closing  bis  ledger,  and  preparing  to 
be  gone.  "We  take  no  note  of  visitors,  but  we're 
bound  to  take  note  of  regulär  inbabitants.  I'm  very 
mucb  obliged  to  you  ma'am  —  very  mucb  indeed." 

"Fm  sure,  sir,  you're  very  welcome." 

"Tbank  you.  A  little  belp  often  goes  a  long  way 
in  matten  of  tbis  kind;  and  it  isn't  pleasant  to  stand 
at  a  gate  knocking  and  ringing  for  balf-an-bour  to- 
getber." 

"No,  indeed;  far  from  it,  sir.  I  can't  tbink  wbat 
all  tbe  servants  were  about,  to  let  you  do  so." 
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"Good  eveiiiii*  once  more,  ma^ain." 
"Qood  eyeniog,  sir." 

And  Mr.  Keckwitch  walked  out  of  the  shop,  thia 
time  without  taming  back  again. 
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"Good  eyenin*  once  more,  ma^am/^ 
"Qood  evening,  sir." 

And  Mr.  Keckwitcli  walked  out  of  the  shop,  this 
time  without  toniing  back  again. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

Despatches    from    Italy. 

"I  LOVB  tiiis  terrace,"  said  Miss  Colonna;  "it  is  so 
like  ihe  terrace  of  an  Italian  honse." 

^'I  am  always  glad,  for  that  reason,  when  the 
spring  is  snf&ciently  advanced  to  let  ns  put  out  the 
orange  trees,"  replied  Lord  CasÜetowers. 

It  was  shortly  after  breakfast,  and  they  Iiad  all 
strolled  ont  throngh  the  open  Windows.  The  tide  of 
gnests  had  ebbed  away  some  dajs  since,  and  the  party 
was  once  more  rednced  to  its  former  nnmbers. 

"Yes,"  said  Olimpia,  "the  dear  old  orange  trees 
and  the  terra  cotta  vases  go  far  to  heighten  the  Illusion 
—  80  long  as  one  avoids  looking  back  at  the  house." 

**0r  round  upon  the  landscape,"  suggested  Saxon, 
smiling;  "for  these  park  trees  are  as  English  as  the 
architecture  of  the  house.  What  is  the  style,  Castle- 
towers?" 

"OhI  I  don't  know.  Elizabethan  —  Tudor  — 
English-Gothic.  I  suppose  they  all  mean  the  same 
thing.  Shall  I  cut  down  my  poor  old  oaks,  Miss  Co- 
lonna, and  plant  olives  and  poplars  in  their  place?" 

"Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  the  Sabine  for  the  Sur- 
rey  hüls,  and  an  Italian  sky  over  head." 
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"1  would  if  I  could  —  I  wisli  it  were  possible," 
Said  Castletowers ,  earnestly. 

"Nay,  I  always  see  them,"  replied  Olimpia,  with 
a  sigh.     "I  see  them  now  —  so  plainly!" 

^^Bat  youltalians  never  have  the  mal  de  pc^Sy**  said 
Saxou. 

"How  can  you  teil  that,  Mr.  Trefalden?  I  thiuk 
we  have." 

"No,  no.  You  love  your  Italy;  but  you  do  not 
suffer  in  absence  as  we  suffer.  The  true  mal  de  pay» 
runs  in  no  blood  but  the  Swiss." 

"You  will  not  persuade  me  that  you  love  Switzer- 
land  better  than  we  love  Italy,"  said  Olimpia. 

"But  I  believe  we  do,"  replied  Saxon.  "Your 
amor  patrtts  is,  perhaps,  a  more  intellectual  passion 
than  ours.  It  is  bound  up  with  your  wonderÄil  his- 
tory,  your  pride  of  blood  and  pride  of  place;  but 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  we  Swiss  do  actuaUy 
cherish  a  more  intense  feeling  for  our  native  seil." 

"For  the  soil?"  repeated  Castletowers. 

"Yes,  for  the  clay  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  peaks 
above  our  heads.  Our  mountains  are  as  dear  to  us  as 
if  they  were  living  things,  and  could  love  us  back 
again.  They  enter  into  our  inner  consciousness.  They 
exercise  a  subtle  influence  upon  our  minds,  and  upon 
our  bodies  through  our  minds.  They  are  a  part  of 
ourselves." 

"  Metaphorically  speaking,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Their  effects  are  not  metaphorical , "  replied  Saxon. 

"What  are  theh-  effects?" 

"  What  we  were  speaking  of  just  now ,  the  mal  ds 
pays  —  the  sickness  in  absence." 

"But  that  is  a  sickness  of  the  mind,"  said  Olimpia. 
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"Not  at  all.     It  is  a  physical  malady." 

'^May  one  inquire  how  it  attacks  the  patient?" 
asked  the  Earl,  incredolouslj. 

"Some  are  saddeiüj  stricken  down,  as  if  by  a 
eotf^  de  soleil,  Some  fade  slowly  away.  In  either  case, 
it  is  the  inexpressible  longing,  for  which  there  is  no 
eure  save  Switzerland." 

"And  supposing  that  your  invalid  cannot  get  away 
—  what  then?" 

"I  fear  he  would  die." 

The  Earl  laughed  aloud. 

"And  I  fear  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
said  he.  "Depend  on  it,  Trefalden,  that  is  one  of 
those  pretty  fictions  that  everybody  believes,  and  no- 
body  can  prove." 

"My  dear  Gervase,"  said  Lady  Casüetowers,  pass- 
ing the  litüe  group  as  she  retumed  to  the  house, 
"Signor  Colonna  is  waiting  to  speak  to  you." 

Colonna  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  terrace,  reading  a  letter.  He  looked 
up  as  the  Earl  approached,  and  said,  eagerly. 

"A  despatch  from  Baldiserotti!  Gturibaldi  has  sailed 
firomGenoa  in  ihe  JPiemante ,  and  Bixio  in  ihe  ZoTnbardo. 
The  sword  is  drawn  at  last,  and  the  scabbard  thrown 
away ! " 

The  EarFs  face  flushed  with  excitement 

"  This  is  great  news ,"  said  he.    "  When  did  it  come  ?  " 

"With  the  other  letters;  but  I  waited  to  teil  it  to 
you  when  your  mother  was  not  present" 

"Does  Vaughan  know?" 

"Not  yet.  He  went  to  his  room  when  he  left  the 
breakfast  table,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since." 

"What  is  the  strength  of  the  expedition?" 

1* 
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"One  thousand  and  sixty-seven." 

"No  more?" 

"Thousands  more;  but  thej  have  at  present  no 
means  of  transport.  This  is  but  an  advanced  goard  of 
tried  men;  chieüj  old  Cacciatori.  Genoa  is  füll  of 
volunteers,  all  eager  to  embark." 

"I  would  give  ten  years  from  my  life  to  be  among 
them,"  Said  Castletowers ,  eamestly. 

The  Italian  laid  bis  band  caressingly  upon  the  young 
man's  arm. 

"P«««ö»2«,  caro,"  he  replied.  "You  do  good  service 
bere.  Come  witb  me  to  my  room.  Tbere  is  work  for 
US  tbis  moming." 

The  Earl  glanced  towards  Olimpia  and  Saxon; 
opened  bis  lips  as  if  to  speak;  cbecked  bimself,  and 
f oUowed  somewbat  reluctantly. 


CHAPTEß  IL 

A  Broken  Promise. 

It  must  be  conceded  tbat  Miss  Colonna  bad  not 
made  the  most  of  her  opportunities.  Sbe  bad  not  ac- 
tually  withdrawn  from  the  gamej  but  sbe  bad  failed  to 
foUow  up  her  first  great  move  so  closely  as  a  less  re- 
luctant  player  might  have  done.  And  yet  sbe  meant 
to  act  this  part  which  sbe  bad  undertaken.  She  knew 
tbat,  if  she  did  so,  it  must  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  her 
own  peace ,  of  her  own  womanly  self-respect  Sbe  was 
quite  aware,  too,  tbat  it  involved  a  cruel  injustice  to 
Saxon  Trefalden.  But  witb  her,  as  witb  sdl  entbn- 
siasts,  the  greater  duty  included  the  less;  and  she  be- 
lieved  tbat,  although  it  would  be  morally  wrong  to  do 
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these  things  for  any  oüier  end,  it  would  be  practically 
light  to  do  them  for  Italy. 

If  she  could  not  bring  herseif  to  lead  this  generous 
heart  astray  without  a  struggle  —  if  she  pitied  the  y oung 
man^B  fate,  and  loathed  her  own,  and  shrunk  from  the 
path  that  she  was  pledged  to  tread  —  she  did  so  by 
reason  of  the  finer  part  of  her  nature,  but  contrary  to 
her  convictions  of  duty.  For  to  her,  Italy  was  duty; 
and  when  her  instinctive  sense  of  right  stepped  in,  as 
it  had  stepped  in  now,  she  blamed  herseif  bitterly. 

Bat  this  moming*s  post  had  bronght  matters  to  a 
erisis.  Her  father^s  face,  as  he  handed  her  the  des- 
patch  across  the  breakfast  table,  told  her  that;  and  she 
knew  that  if  she  was  ever  to  act  decisively,  she  must 
act  so  now.  When,  therefore,  she  found  herseif  alone 
with  Sazon  on  the  terrace,  she  scarcely  pansed  to  think 
how  she  shonld  begin,  but  plnnged  at  once  into  her 
task. 

*'Yon  must  not  think  we  love  onr  country  less  pas- 
sionately  than  the  Swiss,  Mr.  Trefalden,^'  she  said, 
quickly.  "It  needs  no  mal  de  pays  to  prove  the  heart 
of  a  people;  and  when  you  know  us  better,  you  will,  I 
am  Bore,  be  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  it  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  cannot  be  happy  tili  I  convince  you." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  me  worth  the  trouble  of  con- 
vindng,"  replied  Sazon. 

'*How  should  I  not?  You  are  a  patriot,  and  a 
republican.^' 

**That  I  am,  heart  and  soul,^*  said  Saxon,  with 
Bparkling  eyes. 

"We  ought  to  have  many  sympathies  in  com- 
mon." 
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"Why,  SO  we  have.     We  have  many.     The  love 
of  country  and  the  love  of  liberty  are  sympathies  in 


common." 


"They  should  be,"  replied  Olimpia;  "bnt,  alasl 
between  prosperity  and  adversity  there  can  be  litde  rea] 
fellowship.  Yours,  Mr.  Trefalden,  is  the  happiest 
country  in  Enrope,  and  mine  is  the  most  miserable.^* 

"I  wish  yours  were  not  so,"  said  Saxon. 

''Wish,  instead,  that  it  may  not  remain  so.  Wish 
that  women^s  tears  and  brave  men^s  blood  may  not  be 
shed  in  vain;  nor  a  whole  people  be  trodden  back  into 
slavery  for  want  of  a  little  timely  help  in  the  moment 
of  their  utmost  need?"  • 

^*  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Saxon,  catching  some- 
thing  of  her  excitement,  withoutknowing  why  or  where- 
fore. 

"I  mean  that  the  work  to  which  my  father^s  whole 
life  has  been  given  is  at  last  begun.  Tou  know  — 
all  the  World  knows  —  that  Sidly  is  in  arms;  but  you 
have  not  yet  been  told  that  an  army  of  liberation  is 
«.sembling  in  the  nortL"  ^ 

"In  the  north?     Then  the  king  of  Sardinia  — " 

"Victor  Emmanuel  is  willing  enough  to  reap  the 
harvest  watered  with  our  blood,"  replied  Miss  Colonna, 
impetuously;  "but  he  will  not  o£Per  us  even  a  hearty 
^God-speed^  at  present  No,  Mr.  Trefalden,  ours  is 
an  army  of  volunteers  and  patriots  only  —  an  army  of 
young,  brave,  and  generous  hearts  that  love  Italy  and 
liberty,  and  are  ready  to  die  for  what  they  love!" 

BeautiM  as  she  was  at  all  times,  Saxon  had  never 
seen  Olimpia  Colonna  look  so  beautiftil  as  when  sbe 
spoke  these  words.  He  almost  lost  the  sense  of  what 
she  said,  in  his  admiration  of  how  she  looked  while 
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saying  it.    He  stammered  something  imintelligible,  and 
she  went  on. 

"Garibaldi  has  sailed  for  Palermo  with  an  ad- 
yanced  gnard.  Volunteers  are  pouring  into  Genoa  firom 
Yenice  and  Milan.  Subscriptions  are  being  raised  on 
all  hands  —  in  England,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in 
America.  A  month  hence,  and  South  Italj  will  be 
free,  or  doubly  chained.  In  the  meanwhile  we  need 
help-,  and  for  that  belp  we  lock  to  every  lover  of 
liberiy.  Ton  are  a  lover  of  liberty  —  you  are  a 
Citizen  of  a  model  republic.     What  will  you  do  for 

US?" 

"Teil  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it,"  said 
Saxon. 

"Nay;  I  might  ask  too  much." 

"You  cannot  ask  more  than  I  will  gladly  grant" 

Olimpia  tumed  her  dazzling  smile  upon  him. 

"Beware*,"  said  she.  "I  may  take  you  at  your 
word.  This  cause,  remember,  is  more  to  me  than  lifo; 
and  the  men  who  enlist  in  it  are  my  brothers." 

AlasI  for  Saxon^s  invulnerability,  and  his  cousin*s 
repeated  cautionsl  AlasI  for  his  promises,  his  good 
resolves,  and  his  govemment  stock!  He  was  so  far 
gone,  that  he  would  have  shouldered  a  musket  and 
stepped  into  the  ranks  at  that  moment  to  please  Miss 
Colonna. 

"These  men,"  she  continued,  "want  everything 
that  goes  to  make  a  soldier  —  save  valour.  They  are 
content  to  accept  privation;  but  they  can  neither  live 
without  food,  nor  fight  without  arms,  nor  cross  £rom 
shore  to  shore  without  means  of  transport  So  take 
heed  Mr.  Trefalden,  how  you  offer  more  than  you  are 
prepared  to  give.     I  might  say  —  do  you  love  liberty 
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well  enough  to  snpplj  some  thousands  of  brave  men 
vith  bread,  sliips,  and  muskets?  And  tben,  wbat 
would  be  your  answer?" 

Saxon  drew  a  blank  cheqne  from  bis  purse,  and 
laid  it  on  tbe  parapet  against  wbicb  sbe  was  leaning. 
He  wonld  bave  knelt  down  and  laid  it  at  her  feet  in 
open  daj,  bnt  that  be  bad  sense  enougb  left  to  feel 
bow  snpremely  Indicrons  tbe  Performance  would  be. 

"Tbere  is  my  answer,^  be  said. 

Miss  Colonna's  beart  gave  a  great  leap  of  trinmpb, 
and  tbe  colonr  flasbed  up  into  ber  face.  Sbe  took  a 
tiny  pencil-case  from  ber  watcb-cbain  —  a  mere  toy  of 
gold  and  jewels  —  and  bastily  penciUed  some  figures 
in  tbe  comer  of  tbe  cbeque. 

"Will  you  do  tbis  for  Italy?"  sbe  said,  in  a  breatb- 
less  wbisper. 

"I  will  double  it  for  youT'*  replied  Saxon,  pas- 
sionately. 

"For  me,  Mr.  Trefalden?" 

Saxon  was  dumb.  He  feared  be  bad  ofiPended  her. 
He  trembled  at  bis  temerity,  and  did  not  dare  to  lift 
bis  eyes  to  ber  face. 

Finding  be  made  no  answer,  sbe  spoke  again,  in  a 
soft,  tremulous  tone,  tbat  would  bave  tomed  tbe  head 
of  St  Kevan  bimself. 

"Wby  for  me?  Wbat  am  I  tbat  you  sbould  do 
more  for  me  tban  my  country?" 

"I  —  I  would  do  anytbing  for  you,"  fkltered 
Saxon. 

"Are  you  sure  of  tbat?" 

"As  sure  as  tbat  I " 

He  cbecked  bimself.  He  would  bave  said,  ''as 
tbat   I  love    you,"    but   be  lacked   courage   to   pre- 
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nounce  the  words.  Miss  Golonna  knew  it,  however,  as 
well  as  if  he  bad  spoken  the  words. 

"Would  you  jump  into  the  sea  for  me,  like  Schil- 
ler^s  diver?*^  she  asked,  with  a  sudden  change  of  mood, 
and  a  laugh  like  a  peal  of  silver  bells. 

"That  I  would!" 

"Or  in  among  the  fighting  lions,  like  the  Coünt  de 
Lorge?" 

"I  know  nothing  abont  the  Count  de  Lorge,  but  I 
would  do  for  you  all  that  a  brave  man  dare  do  for  a 
fair  lady,"  replied  Saxon,  boldly. 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  and  her  smile  became  graver 
as  she  spoke.     "I  think  you  mean  what  you  say." 

"I  do.    Indeed  I  dol" 

^'I  believe  it  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall  put 
you  to  the  proof." 

With  this,  she  gave  him  her  band,  and  he  — 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  but  feeling  that  he 
would  cheerfully  march  up  to  a  battery,  or  jump  out 
of  a  baUoon,  or  lie  down  in  the  path  of  an  express 
train  for  her  sake  —  kissed  it! 

And  then  he  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  knowledge 
of  what  he  had  done,  that  he  scarcely  noticed  how 
genüy  Miss  Golonna  withdrew  her  band  firom  bis,  and 
tttmed  away. 

He  watched  her  across  the  terrace.  She  did  not 
look  back.  She  went  thoughtfuUy  forward,  thought- 
folly  and  slowly,  with  her  hands  clasped  loosely  to- 
gether,  and  her  head  a  litüe  beut;  but  her  bearing  was 
not  that  of  a  person  in  anger.  When  she  had  passed 
into  the  house,  Saxon  drew  a  deep  breath,  stood  for 
a  moment  irresolute,  and  presently  swung  himself 
lightly  over  the  parapet,  and  plunged  into  the  park. 
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His  head  was  in  a  whirl;  and  he  wandered  abont 
for  the  first  half-honr  or  so^  in  a  tmnnlt  of  raptarous 
wonder  and  exnltation  —  and  then  he  suddenlj  re- 
membered  that  he  had  broken  his  promise  to  William 
Trefalden! 

In  the  meanwhile,  Olimpia  went  np  to  her  father^s 
stadj  in  the  turret,  and  stood  before  him,  pale  and 
Stern,  like  a  marble  statne  of  herseif. 

Colonna  looked  np,  and  pnshed  his  papers  aside. 

"WeU,"  he  said  eagerly,  "what  speed?" 

"This." 

Saying  which,  she  took  a  pen,  deliberately  fiUed 
in  donble  the  snm  pencilled  on  the  margin,  and  laid 
Saxon^s  cheqne  before  him  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Cause  of  Liberty. 

Had  Saxon  been  snddenly  plnnged  into  a  cold 
bath,  it  could  scarcelj  have  brought  him  to  his  senses 
more  rapidlj  than  did  the  remembrance  of  his  broken 
pledge,  and  the  thought  of  what  his  lawyer  cousin 
wonld  say  to  him. 

"It  isn^t  as  if  he  hadn^t  cantioned  me,  either,^* 
Said  he,  half  alond,  as  he  sat  himself  down,  "qaite 
chopfallen,"  at  the  foot  of  a  great  oak,  in  an  un- 
frequented  hollow  of  the  park.  And  then  one  un- 
pleasant  recollection  evoked  another,  and  he  remembered 
how  William  Trefalden  had  jested  with  him  abont 
fetters  of  flowers,  and  made  him  almost  angry  by  so 
doing;  and  how  he  had  boasted  of  himself  as  more  in- 
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vulnerable  than  Achilles.  He  also  remembered  that 
bis  cousin  bad  especiallj  inquired  wbetber  be  bad  not 
yet  been  caUed  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  Italian  fand, 
and  bad  given  bim  mucb  good  advice  as  to  wbat  bis 
conduct  sbould  be  wben  tbat  emergencj  migbt  arise. 
To  pnt  bis  name  down  for  a  moderate  sum,  and  com- 
mit  bimself  to  notbing  fortber  —  tbose  were  William 
Trefalden*B  instmctions  to  bim;  but  how  bad  be  ob- 
served  tbem?  How  bad  be  observed  that  otber  promise 
of  signing  no  more  large  cbeques  witbout  Consulting 
bis  cousin;  and  wbat  reliance  would  bis  cousin  place 
upon  bis  promises  in  the  fature? 

Saxon  groaned  in  spirit  as  be  thought  of  these 
things;  and  the  more  be  thought  of  tbem,  the  more 
uncomjfortable  he  became. 

He  did  not  care  in  the  least  about  the  monej,  al- 
tbough  he  had,  in  truth,  been  mulcted  of  an  enormous 
sum;  but  he  cared  a  great  deal  about  breaking  bis 
Word,  and  he  saw  that  it  must  be  broken  on  the  one 
liand  or  the  otber.  He  also  saw  on  which  band  it  was 
to  be. 

He  had  given  the  cbeque  to  Miss  Colonna,  and 
^üss  Colonna  must  have  the  money;  there  was  clearly 
no  belp  for  that.  But  then  he  entertained  misgivings 
as  to  die  cheque  itself,  and  began  to  doubt  wbetber  he 
had  anything  like  balance  enough  at  bis  banker^s  to 
meet  it.  In  this  case,  wbat  was  to  be  done?  The 
money,  of  course,  must  be  got;  but  wbo  was  to  get  it, 
and  how  was  the  getting  of  it  to  be  achieved?  Would 
tbat  mysterious  process  called  "selling  out"  have  to  be 
gone  tbrough? 

Saxon  puzzled  bis  brains  over  tbose  abstruse  finan- 
cial  questions  tili  bis  head  ached,  but  could  make  no- 
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thing  of  them.  At  last  be  came  to  the  very  disagree- 
able  condusion  that  William  Trefalden  was  alone 
capable  of  solving  the  diMculty,  and  mnst  be  consnlted 
without  delaj;  bat  at  tbe  same  time,  be  did  not  feel 
at  all  snre  tbat  bis  cousin  migbt  not  flatly  refose  to 
belp  bim  in  tbe  matter.  Tbis  was  a  fearful  supposi- 
tion,  and  almost  drove  tbe  yonng  fellow  to  despair. 
For  Saxon  loved  tbe  lawyer  in  bis  simple  bonest  way 
—  not  so  mncb,  perbaps,  for  any  lovable  qualities  tbat 
be  migbt  imagine  bim  to  possess,  as  for  tbe  mere  fact 
tbat  bis  Cousin  was  bis  cousin,  and  be  trusted  bim.  He 
bad  also  a  vague  idea  tbat  William  Trefalden  bad 
done  a  great  deal  to  serve  bim,  and  tbat  be  owed  bim 
a  profound  debt  of  gratitude.  Anybow,  be  would  not 
offend  bim  for  tbe  universe  —  and  yet  be  was  quite 
resolved  tbat  Miss  Golonna  sbould  bave  the  ftill  benefit 
of  ber  cbeque. 

Tbinking  tbus,  be  remembered  tbat  be  bad  au- 
tborised  ber  to  double  tbe  amount.  Wbat  if  sbe  sbould 
take  bim  at  bis  word? 

"By  Jove,  tben,"  said  be,  addressing  a  plump 
rabbit  tbat  bad  been  gravely  watcbing  bim  fi-om  a  con- 
venient  distance  for  some  minutes  past,  ^'I  cauH  belp 
it,  if  sbe  does.  Tbe  money's  my  own,  after  aU,  and  I 
bave  tbe  rigbt  to  give  it  away,  if  I  cboose.  Besides, 
IVe  given  it  in  tbe  cause  of  liberty!" 

But  bis  beart  told  bim  tbat  liberty  bad  played  a 
veiy  unimportant  part  iü  tbe  transaction. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

A  Council  of  War. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  general  Council  was  being 
lield  in  the  octagon  torret  The  councillors  were  Signor 
Colonna,  Lord  Castletowers,  and  Major  Yanghan,  and 
the  snbjects  nnder  discnssion  were  Baldiserotti^s  des- 
patch  and  Saxon  Trefalden*s  cheque. 

The  despatch  was  nndoubtedly  an  important  one, 
and  contamed  more  stirrmg  news  than  any  which  had 
transpired  from  Italj  since  the  Napoleonic  campaign; 
bat  that  other  docnment,  with  its  starüing  array  of 
nnmeraLs,  was  certainlj  not  less  momentons.  In  Major 
Vaaghan's  opinion  it  was  the  more  momentons  of  the 
two;  and  yet  his  brow  darkened  oyer  it,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  two  others  that  he  was  not  altogether  so  well 
pleased  as  he  might  have  been. 

Castletowers  was  genninely  delighted,  and  as  much 
sorprised  as  delighted. 

^^It  is  a  noble  gift,"  said  he.  '*I  had  not  dreamed 
that  Trefalden  was  so  stannch  a  friend  to  the  canse.^' 

^^I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Trefalden  had  hitherto 
interested  himself  aboat  Italy  in  any  way/*  observed 
Major  Yanghan,  coldly. 

^^Well,  he  has  interested  himself  now  to  some  pur- 
pose.     Besides,  he  has  but  just  come  into  his  fortune." 

Signor  Colonna  smoothed  the  cheque  as  it  lay  be- 
fore  him  on  the  desk,  filled  in  the  date,  crossed  it,  and 
inserted  bis  own  name  ai  that  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  payable. 
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"I  wonder  what  I  had  better  do  with  it,"  said  he, 
thoughtfully. 

"With  what?"  asked  the  Earl. 

Colonna  pointed  to  the  cheqne  with  the  feather 
end  of  his  pen. 

"Why,  cash  it,  of  conrse,  and  send  the  money  off 
without  delay." 

The  Italian  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  He  was 
a  better  man  of  business  than  his  host,  and  he  foiesaw 
some  of  those  very  dif&cnlties  which  were  the  cause  of 
so  mach  perplexity  to  Saxon  himself. 

^'It  is  not  always  easy  to  cash  large  smns,'*  said 
he.  "I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Trefalden  before  I  do  any- 
thing  with  his  cheque.     Is  he  in  the  honse?^' 

To  which  the  Earl  replied  that  he  would  see;  and 
left  the  room. 

After  he  was  gone,  Vaughan  and  Colonna  went 
back  to  the  despatch,  and  discussed  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Sicily.  Thence  they  passed  on  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  snpplies,  and  consnlted  abont  the  best  means  of 
bestowing  Saxon^s  donation.  At  last  they  agreed  that 
the  larger  share  shonld  be  sent  out  in  money,  and  the 
rest  expended  on  mnnitions  of  war. 

"It's  a  heavy  som,"  said  the  dragoon.  "If  you 
want  a  messenger  to  take  it  over,  I  am  at  your  Ser- 
vice." 

"Thanks.     Can  yon  go  the  day  after  to-morrow?'* 

"To-night,  if  you  like.  My  time  is  all  my  own 
just  now.  By  the  way,  who  is  Mr.  Trefalden^s 
banker?" 

He  put  out  his  band  for  the  cheque  as  he  said  this, 
and  Colonna  could  not  do  otherwbe  than  pasB  it  to 
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him.  After  examining  it  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
he  gave  it  back,  and  said;  — 

"Are  those  bis  figures,  SignorColonna?  I  see  they 
are  not  yours." 

To  which  the  Italian  replied  very  composedly, 

"No,  they  are  Olimpia's." 

Major  Yanghan  rose,  and  walked  over  to  tlie 
window. 

"I  shall  ask  Bertaldi  to  give  me  something  to  do, 
when  I  am  ont  there,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause.  "I 
have  had  no  fighting  since  I  came  back  &om  India, 
and  I  am  tired  to  death  of  this  do-nothing  life.^' 

"Bertaldi  will  be  only  too  glad,"  replied  Golonna. 
"One  experienced  officer  is  worth  more  to  us  now  than 
a  sqnadron  of  recmits/' 

The  dragoon  sighed  impatienüy,  and  puUed  at  the 
ends  of  bis  moustache.  It  was  a  habit  he  had  when 
he  was  ill  at  ease. 

"Pm  sorry  for  Castletowers,"  he  said,  presenüy. 
''HeM  give  bis  right  band  to  go  over  witb  me,  and 
have  a  shot  at  the  Neapolitans.^' 

"I  know  he  wonld;  bnt  it  cannot  be  —  it  must  not 
be.  I  wonld  not  countenance  bis  going  for  the  world,^' 
replied  the  Italian,  qnickly.  "It  would  break  bis 
mother's  heart.*' 

"It  never  entered  into  the  sphere  of  my  calcnla- 
tions  that  Lady  Castletowers  had  a  heart,"  said  Major 
Yangban.  "But  yon  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
her  acqoaintance  longer  than  I  have,  so  I  defer  to  your 
better  jndgment." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  Earl 
came  in  alone. 
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"I  can't  find  Trefalden,  anywhere,"  said  he.  "I 
have  looked  for  him  all  over  the  house,  in  the  stables, 
and  all  through  the  gardens.  He  was  last  seen  on  the 
terrace,  talking  to  Miss  Colonna,  and  nobody  knows 
what  has  become  of  him  since/* 

"He's  somewhere  in  the  park,  of  conrse/'  said 
Colonna. 

"I  don^t  think  so.  I  met  my  mother  as  I  came  in. 
She  has  been  wandering  about  the  park  all  the  mom- 
ing,  and  has  not  seen  him." 

"If  I  were  you,  Gastletowers,  Td  have  the  Slane 
dragged,"  said  Major  Vaughan,  with  a  short,  hard  langh. 
''He  has  repented  of  that  cheque,  and  drowned  himself 
in  a  paroxysm  of  despair." 

.  "What  nonsense r*  said  Colonna,  ahnest  angrily; 
but  he  thought  it  odd,  for  all  that,  and  so  did  the 
Earl. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

The  MaoBolenm. 

There  was  a  very  curious  object  in  Castletowers- 
park,  the  shape  of  which  was  like  a  watchmaa^s 
lanthom,  and  the  material  grey  granite.  It  stood  on  a 
litüe  eminence  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  domain,  was 
approached  by  a  double  row  of  dwarf  cypresses,  abont 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  enshrined  the  last 
mortal  remains  of  a  favourite  bunter  belonging  to  the 
late  Earl.     It  was  called  "the  mausoleum." 

A  more  hopelessly  ugly  edifice  it  would  be  difßcult 
to  conceive;  but  the  late  Earl  had  intended  it  to  be 
a  model  of  elegant  simplicity,  and  had  wasted  some 
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hundredB  Qpon  it  Being  abroad  when  his  old  horse 
died)  he  scrawled  a  rough  outline  of  the  Temple  of 
Yesta  on  a  sheet  of  foreign  note-paper,  and  sent  it  np 
to  his  Steward,  with  instractions  to  hand  it  over  for  exe- 
cution  to  a  Guildford  stonemason.  Bat  the  Earl  was 
no  dranghtsman,  and  the  stonemason,  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  Temple  of  Yesta  in  his  life,  was  no  genius; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  the  park  at  Gastletowers 
came  to  be  disfigured  bj  an  ardutectnral  phenomenon 
compared  with  which  the  toU-houses  on  Waterloo 
Brid^  were  chaste  and  classic  structores.  The  Earl, 
however,  died  at  Naples,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
deed  that  had  been  done,  and  his  successor  had  not 
tbought  it  worth  while  to  pull  the  building  down. 

When  Saxon  rose  firom  his  seat  under  the  great 
oak,  it  was  jet  so  early  that  he  was  tempted  to  prolong 
his  walk.  So  he  went  rambUng  on  among  the  fems, 
watching  the  rabbits,  and  thinking  of  Miss  Colonna, 
tili  he  found  himself,  quite  suddenlj,  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  eminence  on  which  the  mausoleum  was 
bailt. 

It  8o  happened  that,  although  he  had  been  more 
than  ten  days  at  Gastletowers,  he  had  nerer  before 
strayed  into  this  particular  corner  of  the  park.  The 
phenomenon  was  consequently  a  novelty  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  walked  round  it  wonderingly,  contemplating  its 
ugliness  from  every  side.  He  then  went  up  and  tried 
the  door,  which  was  painted  to  look  like  green  bronze, 
aud  studded  all  over  with  great  hexagonal  bosses.  It 
swuug  back,  however,  quite  easily,  and  Saxon  walked 
in. 

The  place  was  so  dark,  aud  the  day  outside  was  so 
brilliant,  that  for  the  first  few  moments  he  could  see 
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nothing  distinctly.  At  length  a  dumpy  pillur  on  a 
massive  Square  base  came  into  view  in  the  centre  of 
the  buUding,  and  Saxon  saw  by  the  inscription  carved 
npon  it  (in  very  indifferent  Latin)  that  the  object  of 
all  this  costly  deformity  was  a  horse.  And  then  he 
sat  down  on  the  base  of  the  column,  and  eonteraplated 
the  mausoleum  from  within. 

It  was,  if  possible,  nglier  inside  than  outside;  diat 
is  to  say,  the  resemblance  to  a  lanthom  was  more  per- 
fect  The  dumpy  column  looked  exacüy  like  a  gigantic 
candle,  and  the  very  walls  were  panelled  in  granite  in 
a  way  that  suggested  glass  to  the  least  imaginative 
observer.  Had  the  stonemason  possessed  but  a  single 
grain  of  original  genius,  he  would  have  added  a  fine 
bold  handle  in  solid  granite  to  the  oatside,  and  made 
the  thing  complete. 

While  Saxon  was  thinking  thus,  and  lazily  criti- 
cising  the  late  EarFs  Latin,  he  suddenly  became  aware 
of  a  lady  Coming  slowly  up  between  the  cypresses. 

He  thought  at  first  that  the  lady  was  Miss  Colonna, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  out  to  meet  her;  but 
in  almost  the  same  instant  he  saw  that  she  was  a 
stranger.  She  was  looking  down  as  she  waiked,  with 
her  face  so  bowed  that  he  could  not  see  her  features 
distinctly;  but  her  figure  was  more  girlish  than  Miss 
Colonna^s,  and  her  step  more  timid  and  hesitating.  She 
seemed  almost  as  if  she  were  counting  the  daisies  in 
the  grass  as  she  came  along. 

Saxon  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  He  had  risen 
from  bis  seat,  and  now  stood  a  little  way  back  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  mausoleum.  While  he  was  yet 
hesitating  whether  to  come  forward  or  remain  where 
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he  was,   the  yoiing  lady  paused  and  looked  round,  as 
if  expecting  some  one. 

She  had  no  sooner  lifted  np  her  face  than  Saxon 
remembered  to  have  seen  it  before.  He  could  not  for 
his  Hfe  teil  when  or  where;  bnt  he  was  as  confident  of 
the  fact  as  if  every  drcnmatance  connected  with  it  were 
fresh  in  his  memo^y. 

She  was  very  fair  of  complexion,  with  soft  brown 
bair,  and  large  childlike  brown  eyes  —  eyes  with  just 
that  sort  of  startled,  pathetic  expression  about  them 
which  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a  caged  chamois.  Saxon 
remembered  even  that  look  in  them  —  remembered 
how  that  image  of  the  caged  chamois  had  presented 
itself  to  him  when  he  saw  them  first  —  and  then,  all 
at  once,  there  flashed  upon  him  the  picture  of  a  railway 
Station,  an  empty  train,  and  a  group  of  three  persons 
Standing  beside  the  open  door  of  a  second-class  car- 
riage. 

Yes;  he  recollected  all  about  it  now,  even  to  the 
amount  he  had  paid  for  her  fare,  and  the  fact  that  the 
lost  ticket  had  been  taken  &om  Sedgebrook  Station. 
Involuntarily,  he  drew  back  still  farther  into  the  gloom 
of  the  mausoleum.  He  would  not  have  shown  himself, 
or  have  put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  thanked,  or 
paid,  for  the  world. 

Then  she  sighed,  as  if  she  were  weary  or  disap- 
pointed,  and  came  a  few  steps  nearer;  and  as  she  con- 
tinued  to  advance,  Saxon  continued  to  retreat,  tili  she 
was  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  mausoleum,  and  he  had 
got  quite  round  behind  the  pillar.  It  was  like  a  scene 
upon  a  stage;  only  that  in  Üiis  instance  the  actors  were 
improyising  their  parts,  and  there  were  no  spectators  to 
see  them. 

2* 
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Just  as  lie  was  specolaliiig  npon  what  he  slioold 
do  if  sLe  came  in,  and  asking  liimsplf  whether  it  wonld 
not  be  better,  even'now,  to  walk  boldly  out  and  risk 
the  cliances  of  recognition,  the  joung  lady  decided  the 
qnestion  for  him  bj  sitting  down  on  the  threshold  of 
the  bnilding. 

Saxon  was  ont  of  his  perplexity  now.  He  was  a 
prisoner,  it  was  tme;  bnt  his  time  was  all  his  own,  and 
he  cotdd  afford  to  waste  it  in  peeping  from  behind  a 
pillar  at  the  back  of  a  yonng  hidj's  bonnet  Besides, 
there  was  an  sdr  of  adventore  about  the  proceeding 
that  was  qnite  delightfol,  as  far  as  it  went 

So  he  kept  veiy  quiet,  scarcelj  daring  to  breathe 
for  fear  of  alarming  her,  and  amnsed  himself  hy  con- 
jectnring  what  imaginable  bnsiness  coold  bring  Miss 
Rivifere  of  Camberwell  to  this  particolar  comer  of  Castle- 
towers  Park.  Was  it  possible,  for  instance,  that  the 
Earl  had  been  insane  enongh  to  have  the  phenomenon 
photographed,  and  was  she  about  to  colonr  the  photo- 
graph  on  the  spot?  The  idea  was  too  monstrons  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment?  And  then  the  yonng  lady 
»ighed  again  —  such  a  deep-drawn,  tremulous,  mehm- 
choly  sigh,  that  Saxon^s  heart  ached  to  hear  it 

It  was  no  sigh  of  mere  fatigue.  Unleamed  as  he 
was  in  man  and  womankind,  he  knew  at  once  that  such 
a  sigh  could  only  come  &om  a  heart  heavily  laden. 
And  so  he  feil  to  wondering  what  her  trouble  conld  be, 
and  whether  he  could  help,  in  any  anonymous  way,  to 
Hghten  it  for  her.  What  if  he  sent  her  a  hundred- 
pound  note  in  a  blank  envelope?  She  looked  poor,  and 
even  if  — 

But  at  this  point  his  meditations  were  broken  in 
upon.     A  shadow  darkened  the  doorway;  Miss  Rivi^e 
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rose  from  her  seat  upon  the  threshold;  and  Lady 
Castletowers  stood  snddenlj  before  Saxon's  astonished 
ejes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

What  S«xon  heard  in  the  Maasoleum. 

Lady  Castletowers  was  the  first  to  speak;  and 
her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  measured  and  haughty. 

"  You  have  requested  to  see  me  again,  Miss  Eivi^re," 
she  Said. 

"I  have  been  compelled  to  do  so,"  was  the  almost 
inaudible  reply. 

"And  I  have  come  here  at  yonr  request" 

Lady  Castletowers  paused,  as  if  for  some  acknow- 
ledgment  of  her  condescension  in  having  done  so;  bat 
no  acknowledgment  came. 

"I  must,  however,  heg  you  to  understand  quite 
distinctly  that  it  is  for  the  last  time,"  she  said,  pres- 
endy.  "It  is  impossible  that  I  should  hold  any  fdrther 
commnnication  with  you  otherwise  than  by  letter,  and 
then  only  at  stated  periods,  as  heretofore." 

The  young  lady  murmured  something  of  which 
Saxon  conld  not  distinguish  a  syllable. 

"Then  you  will  oblige  me  by  saying  it  at  once, 
and  as  briefly  as  possible,"  replied  Lady  Castletowers. 

Saxon  feit  very  uncomfortable.  He  knew  that  he 
onght  not  to  be  there.  He  knew  this  to  be  a  strictly 
private  conversation,  and  was  quite  aware  that  he  ought 
not  to  overhear  it,  and  yet  what  was  he  to  do?  He 
coüld  still  walk  out,  it  was  true,  and  explain  his  in- 
volnntary  imprisonment;  but  he  had  an  instinctive  feel- 
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ing  that  Lady  CasÜetowers  would  not  have  come  to 
meet  Miss  Biviire  in  the  park  if  she  had  not  wislied 
to  keep  the  meeting  secret,  and  that  his  presence  there, 
however  well  he  might  apologise  for  it,  would  cause 
her  ladyship  a  veiy  disagreeable  surprise.  Or  he 
might  stop  his  ears,  and  so  be,  virtuallj,  as  far  away 
as  in  his  London  Chambers;  but  then  he  feit  certain 
that  this  young  girl  whom  he  had  assisted  once  before, 
was  now  in  some  great  trouble,  and  he  longed  to  know 
what  that  tronble  was,  that  he  might  assist  her  again. 
So,  as  these  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind,  Saxon 
concluded  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  not  to  stop  his 
ears  —  at  least  for  the  present 

Lady  CasÜetowers  had  requested  Miss  Eivi^e  to 
State  her  business  at  once,  and  also  to  State  it  briefly; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  the  task  were  strangely  difficult,  for 
the  girl  still  hesitated. 

At  length  she  said,  with  a  kind  of  sob:  — 
"Lady  CasÜetowers,  my  mother  is  very  ill." 
And  then  Saxon  could  see  that  she  was  weeping. 
"Do  you  mean  that  your  mother  is  dying?"  asked 
the  Countess,  coldly. 

"No;  but  that  she  must  die,  if  the  necessaiy  means 
are  not  taken  to  save  her/^ 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  necessary  means?" 
"Doctor  Fisher  says  that  she  must  go  to  some  place 
on  the  Italian  coast  —  to  Nice,  or  Mentone,"  replied 
the  girl,  making  a  great  effort  to  steady  her  voice,  and 
keep  her  tears  from  falling.  "He  thinks  she  may  live 
there  for  years ,  with  care  and  proper  treaünent; 
but  — " 

"Why  not  here,  with  care  and  proper  treatment?" 
said  Lady  CasÜetowers. 
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"He  says  this  variable  dimate  is  killing  her  — 
that  she  is  dying  daj  bj  day,  as  long  as  sbe  remains 
m  it 

"It  iß  her  native  dimate/'  said  Lady  Castletowers. 

"Tee  —  but  she  was  so  young  when  she  left  it; 
and  she  has  lived  so  many,  many  years  of  her  lifo 
abroad." 

"WeU?" 

The  girl  lifted  np  her  face,  all  pale  and  teariPol  as 
it  was,  and  looked  at  her  —  just  looked  at  her  —  bnt 
said  never  a  word.  It  was  not  an  indignant  look  — 
nor  an  imploring  look  —  nor  even  a  reproachM  look; 
bat  it  was,  at  all  events,  a  look  that  Lady  Castletowers 
seemed  to  nnderstand,  for  she  replied  to  it,  and  the 
reply,  thongh  spoken  as  haughtily  as  ever,  had  in  it 
something  of  the  natore  of  an  apology. 

"You  are  aware,"  she  said,  "that  yonr  mother's 
annoity  is  paid  ont  of  my  own  private  means,  and 
withont  my  son's  knowledge.  And  my  private  means 
are  very  small  —  so  small,  that  I  find  it  difficolt  to 
meet  even  this  Obligation,  inconsiderable  as  it  is." 

"Bat  you  will  not  let  her  die,  Lady  CasÜetowersI 
You  cannot  —  you  will  not  let  her  die!" 

And  the  young  girl  wrang  her  hands  togeiher,  in 
the  passionate  eamestness  of  her  appeal. 

Lady  Castletowers  looked  down,  and  seemed  as  if 
she  were  tracing  pattems  on  the  turf  with  the  end  of 
her  parasol. 

"What  sum  do  you  require?"  she  seid,  slowly. 

"Doctor  Fisher  said  about  thirty  pounds  — ^" 

"Impossiblel  I  will  try  to  give  you  twenty  pounds 
for  this  purpose:  in  fact,  I  will  promise  you  twenty 
pounds;  bat  I  cannot  do  more." 
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MiBS  Biviiire  was  about  to  speak;  bat  the  Countess 
diglitlj  nised  her  hand,  and  diecked  the  words  upon 
her  Ups. 

*'The  annnity,**  she  said,  shall  be  paid,  as  tisual, 
into  the  bands  of  wbatew  fordgn  banker  you  may 
indicate;  bat  I  beg  you  both  to  nnderstand  that  I 
rnnst  be  troubled  wiüi  no  more  applications  of  this 
Idnd." 

The  girFs  eheek  glowed  with  sudden  Indignation. 

^^You  will  be  tronbled  with  none,  madam,"  she  said. 
^'Had  there  been  any  other  p^rson  in  the  world  to 
whom  I  conld  have  applied  for  aid,  I  should  not  have 
claimed  yonr  assistance  now." 

^  Her  eye  dilated,  and  her  lip  trembled,  and  she  said 
it  firmly  and  ppondly  —  as  proudly  as  Lady  Castle- 
towers  herseif  might  have  done.  But  the  Comitess 
passed  her  as  if  she  had  not  spoken,  and  swept  down 
the  litde  avenue  of  cypresses,  without  taking  any  fnrfther 
notice  of  her  presence. 

Miss  Rivi^re  continned  to  stand  in  the  same  prond 
attitade  tili  the  last  gleam  of  her  ladyship's  silken  skirts 
had  disappeared  among  the  trees.  And  then  her  strength 
snddenly  gave  way,  and  she  sat  down  again  npon  the 
gloomy  threshold,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking. 
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CHAPTEB  VIL 

The  Art  of  Selling  Out. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Sazon  conld  not  be  found 
wli6B  he  was  wanted,  or  that  it  was  late  before  he  re- 
tnmed  to  the  house.  His  imprisonment  lasted  alto* 
gether  more  than  an  hour;  and  when  Miss  Bivi^re  at 
length  rose  and  went  away,  he  took  a  long  walk  round 
in  another  direction,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
account  for  his  absence. 

He  had  no  sooner  made  his  appearance,  however, 
in  the  drawing-room ,  than  the  Earl  carried  him  off  to 
Signor  Colonna's  sitadj^  and  there  left  him.  The 
Italian  met  him  with  outstretched  hands;  and  Olimpia, 
who  was  writing  busily,  looked  np  and  smiled  as  he 
came  in. 

"What  am  I  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Trefalden?"  ex- 
claimed  Colonna.     "How  shall  I  thank  you?^' 

'^Pray  don^t  mention  it,"  said  Saxon,  shyly. 

^'How  can  I  help  mentioning  it?  An  act  of  snch 
munificence  — ^" 

^'I  shonld  be  so  mnch  obliged  to  yon,"  intermpted 
Saxon,  '^if  yon  would  say  nothing  about  it" 

^^Yon  may  compel  me  to  silence,  Mr.  Trefalden; 
bnt  eyery  tme  heart  in  Italy  wiU  thank  yon." 

^^I  hope  not,  becanse  I  don't  deserre  it  I  did  it 
to  —  to  please  Miss  Colonna." 

^'Then  I  hope  that  yon  at  least  permitted  her  to 
Üurnk  yon  as  yon  deserve  to  be  thanked.  Mir.  Tre- 
falden," Said  the  Italian,  as  he  glanced  smilingly  from 
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the  one  to  the  other.  *'And  now  will  you  pardon  me 
if  I  ask  you  a  qnestion?" 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  a  thousand.** 

"You  have  given  ns  yonr  cheque  for  a  very  lai^ 
snm,"  Said  Colonna,  taking  the  paper  from  bis  desk, 
and  glancing  at  it  as  be  spoke.  "For  so  large  a  sam, 
tbat  I  bave  almost  donbted  wbetber  yonr  banker  will 
casb  it  on  presentation.  It  is  nnnsnal,  at  all  events, 
for  even  millionnaires  like  yourself,  Mr.  Trefalden,  to 
keep  so  many  loose  tbonsands  at  their  banker^s.  May 
I  ask  if  yon  bave  given  this  a  tbongbt?** 

Saxon  stared  bard  at  tbe  cbeqne  across  the  table, 
and  wondered  wbetber  Olimpia  bad  reaily  donbled  it 
or  not;  but  tbe  slope  of  the  desk  prevented  bim  firom 
seeing  tbe  figores  £stincdy. 

"I  bave  tbongbt  of  it,"  be  replied,  witb  a  troubled 
look,  "and  —  and  I  am  reaily  afraid  — ^*' 

"Tbat  yonr  balance  will  be  fonnd  insnfficient  to 
Cover  it,"  ad  ded  Colonna,  entering  a  brief  memorandnm 
on  tbe  margin  of  tbe  cbeqne.  "It  is  fbrtunate  tbat  I 
asked  Üie  qnestion." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  stammered  Saxon. 

"  Wby  so?  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance." 

"I  was  afraid  — " 

"I  do  not  know,  of  coorse,  how  yonr  money  is 
placed,"  Said  Signor  Colonna,  "but  I  sbould  suppose 
you  will  bave  no  ^difficulty  in  transferring  to  Drum- 
mond^s  wbatever  amount  may  be  necessaiy." 

"It's  in  Gk)vemment  stock  —  tbat  is,  a  great  pari 
of  it,"  replied  Sazon,  mindfiil  of  tbe  New  Over- 
land  Boute  Bailway  and  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Limited. 
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"Oh,  then  you  will  only  have  to  seil  out.    Nothing 


easier." 


(( 


Nothing  easier,  indeed!  Poor  Saxon! 

"You  may  have  to  go  up  to  town,  however,"  added 
Colonna.     "By  the  way,  who  is  your  stockbroker?" 

But  Sazon  did  not  even  know  what  a  stockbroker 
was. 

"My  Cousin  manages  my  money  for  me/^  said  he; 
I  must  go  to  him  about  it'' 

"Mr.  Trefalden  of  Chancery  Lane?" 

"Yes." 

Signor  Colonna  and  his  daughter  exchanged  glances. 

"I  do  not  see  that  you  need  trouble  your  cousin  this 
time,"  Said  the  Italian,  after  a  moment^s  hesitation. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  a  lawyer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trans- 
fer  of  stock.  He  can  only  employ  a  stockbroker  for 
you;  and  why  should  you  not  employ  a  stockbroker 
for  yourself?  It  is  more  simple." 

"I  don't  think  my  cousin  William  would  like  it," 
Said  Saxon,  hesitatingly. 

"Pray  pardon  me,  but  is  it  well  that  you  should 
defer  so  much  to  his  opinion?  Might  it  not  lead  him 
to  think  himself  privileged  to  establish  some  sort  of 
censorship  over  your  actions?" 

Saxon  was  silent.  He  knew  that  his  cousin  had 
ahready  established  that  censorship,  and  that  he  had 
submitted  to  it  But  he  did  not  feel  indined  to 
acknowledge  it 

"The  present,"  said  Signor  Colonna,  "is  a  case  in 
point  Your  cousin  is  no  hearty  friend  to  our  cause. 
He  never  gave  sixpence  to  Italy  in  his  life,  and  he 
will  surely  regard  this  noble  gift  of  yonrs  from  an 
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adverse  point  of  view.  Why  then  place  the  matter 
before  liun?  If  he  disapproved  yon  would  not  withdraw 
your  donation " 

'^Of  course  not!"  exdaimed  Saxon,  liastily. 

"And  yon  would  ofiend  him  if  yon  persisted.  Be 
advised  by  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Trefalden,  and  act  for 
yonrself." 

"Bat  t  donH  know  bow  to  act  for  myself,"  said 
Saxon. 

"I  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  all  tbat.  I  will  in- 
troduce  you  to  my  Mend,  Signor  Nazzari,  of  Austin 
Friars.  He  is  an  Italian  Jew  —  a  Stockbroker  by 
profession  —  and  worthy  of  whatever  conüdence  you 
may  be  disposed  to  place  in  him." 

Saxon  thanked  him,  but  bis  mind  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  bis  face  betrayed  it.  He  was  sorely  tempted  by 
Signor  Colonna's  proposition.  He  shrunk  from  telling 
bis  Cousin  what  he  had  done,  and  be  knew  that  William 
Trefalden  would  be  ten  times  more  annoyed  than  he 
was  by  the  Greatorex  transaction;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  he  abhorred  deceit  and  double-dealing. 

"But  won^t  it  seem  like  a  want  of  confidence  in 
William?"  he  said,  presently.  "I  won't  do  wbafs  un- 
derband,  you  know.    I'd  endure  anything  sooner." 

Signor  Colonna,  who  had  been  writing  bis  country- 
man^s  address  on  a  slip  of  paper,  looked  up  at  this  and 
laid  bis  pen  aside. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "I  but  advise  you  to  do 
as  other  gentlemen  do  in  your  position.  No  lawyer 
does  stockbroker^s  work." 

"Tiiat  may  be,  and  yet " 

"You  might  as  reasonably  send  for  your  lawyer  if 
you  were  ill.   He  could  but  call  in  a  physician  to  eure 
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yott,  as  he  would  now  call  in  a  stockbroker  to  seil 
your  stock." 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  I  ought  to  do!"  ejaculated 
Saxon. 

The  Italian  glanced  impatiently  towards  bis  daughter ; 
bat  Olimpia  went  on  writing,  and  wonld  not  look  np. 
She  knew  qnite  well  that  her  father  .wanted  her  to 
throw  in  the  weight  of  her  inflnence,  but  she  had 
resolved  to  say  nothing.  The  great  work  was  hers  to 
do,  and  she  had  done  it;  but  she  would  not  stoop  to 
the  less.  So  Colonna  went  back,  unaided;  to  the  charge, 
and  argued  tili  Saxon  was,  if  not  convinced,  at  least 
persnaded. 

And  then  it  was  arranged  that  Saxon  and  Vaughan 
shonld  go  up  to  town  together  on  the  foUowing  day  — 
the  millionnaire  to  seil  out  bis  money,  and  the  dragoon 
to  dispose  of  it  as  Signor  Colonna  might  direct. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wliat  Happened  the  Evening  Before. 

The  moming  was  cold  and  grey,  quite  unlike  the 
glowing  golden  momings  by  which  it  had  been  preceded 
for  the  last  fortnight,  as  Saxon  Trefalden  and  Major 
Vaughan  sped  up  to  London  by  the  fast  tram  that  left 
Sedgebrook  Station  at  9.45. 

They  were  alone  in  the  compartment,  sitting  silently 
face  to  ftuse,  each  busy  with  his  own  thoughts.  The 
landacape  was  dull  outside.  A  low  mist  shrouded  the 
pieasant  Surrey  hüls,  the  steam  hung  in  the  damp  air 
for  a  quarter  of  a  müe  behind  the  flying  train,  and  the 
plamy  elms  that  came  in  places  abnost  to  the  verge  of 
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the  line,  looked  ghost-like  and  shadowy,  It  was  such 
a  day  as  French  anthors  love  to  describe  when  they 
write  of  England  and  the  Engliah  —  a  daj  wken  the 
iair  is  heavy  and  the  sky  is  grey,  and  Su»  Smith  (yoxing, 
rieh,  handsome,  bnt  devoored  with  the  spieen)  goes  ont 
and  cnts  his  throat  on  Primrose  Hill. 

Dreary  as  the  day  was,  however,  these  two  travellers 
were  no  less  dreary.  Saxon^s  thonghts  were  troubled 
enough,  and  Vaughan's  were  all  gloom  and  bitterness. 
As  he  sat  there,  knitting  his  b;rows,  gnawing  the  ends 
of  his  long  monstache,  and  staring  down  at  the  mat 
between  his  feet,  he  was  going  over  something  that 
happened  the  evening  before  in  Lady  Casdetowers* 
drawing-room  —  going  over  it,  word  for  word,  look 
for  look,  jnst  as  it  happened  —  going  over  it  for  the 
hundredth  time,  and  biting  it  into  memory  deeper  and 
sharper  with  every  repetition. 

This  was  what  it  was,  and  how  it  happened. 

Dinner  was  over,  coffee  had  been  handed  round, 
and  Major  Vaughan  had  made  his  way  to  a  qniet 
comer  ander  a  lamp,  where  Olimpia  sat  reading.  He 
remembered  quite  well  how  the  light  feil  on  her  face 
from  above,  and  how  she  looked  up  with  a  pleasant 
smile  as  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

They  feil  into  conversation.  He  asked  first  if  he 
might  be  forgiven  for  distorbing  her,  and  then  if  she 
had  any  commands  for  Italy.  To  which  she  replied 
that  her  only  commands  concemed  himself ;  that  he 
shonld  fight  bravely,  as,  indeed,  she  had  no  need  to 
teil  so  daring  a  soldier,  and  come  back  safe  when  the 
cause  WM  won.  Whereupon,  the  thing  that  he  had 
resolved  never  to  say  rose  all  at  once  to  his  Ups,  and 
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he  asked  if  there  would  be  any  hope  for  him  when 
thiB  bad  come  to  pass. 

"Hope?"  she  repeated.  "Hope  for  what,  Major 
Vanghan?" 

And  then,  in  a  few  strong,  eamest  words,  he  told 
her  how  he  loved  h^,  and  how,  to  win  her,  he  would 
endnre  and  dare  all  things;  but  she,  looking  at  him 
with  a  sort  of  sad  surprise,  replied  that  it  could 
never  be. 

He  had  never  dreamed  that  it  conld  be.  He  had 
told  himBelf  a  thonsand  times  that  he  was  mad  to  love 
her;  that  he  shonld  be  ten  times  more  mad  to  declare 
bis  love;  and  yet,  now  that  the  words  were  spoken,  he 
conld  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  they  had  been 
spoken  in  vain. 

Soy  with  an  eager  trembling  of  the  voice  that  he 
conld  not  control,  thongh  he  strove  hard  to  do  so,  he 
asked  if  time  wonld  make  no  difference;  and  she 
answered,  veiy  gentiy  and  sadly,  but  very  firmly  — 
"None." 

Nonel  He  remembered  the  very  tone  in  which  she 
sali  it  —  the  dropping  of  her  voice  at  the  close  of  the 
Word  —  the  sigh  that  followed  it  He  remembered, 
also,  how  he  sat  looking  at  her  hands  as  they  rested, 
lightly  dasped  together,  on  the  volome  in  her  lap  — 
how  white  and  slender  they  showed  against  the  pnrple 
binding  —  and  how,  when  all  was  said,  he  longed 
to  take  them  in  bis  own,  and  kiss  them  once  at 
parting.  Well;  it  was  said,  and  done,  and  over  now 
—  all  over! 

And  then  he  looked  out  into  the  grey  mists,  and 
tliooght  of  Italy  and  the  stirring  life  before  him.  He 
had  never  cared  much  for  the  "cause,"  and  he  now 
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cared  for  it  lese  than  ever.  01impia*s  eyes  had  been 
the  ^' cause*'  to  him;  and,  like  manj  another,  fae  had 
attached  himself  to  it  for  her  sake  alone.  But  that 
mattered  litüe  now.  He  needed  excitement;  and  anj 
cause  for  which  there  was  work  to  be  done  and 
danger  to  be  encoontered,  wonld  have  been  welcome 
to  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Saxon,  sitting  in  the  opposite 
comer,  had  his  own  troubles  to  think  about.  He  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  himself,  in  the  first  place,  for 
the  part  he  was  plajing  towards  his  consin.  He  coold 
not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing  "  underhand ;  **  and  that  idea  was  intolerable  to  him. 
In  the  second  place,  he  was  not  qnite  comfortable  with 
regard  to  Miss  Colonna.  He  had  not  begnn  exactlj 
to  qnestion  himself  about  the  nature  of  his  admiration 
for  her,  or  even  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  resnlts 
of  that  admiration;  but  he  had  become  suddenly  aware 
of  the  extent  of  her  power,  and  was  startled  at  finding 
to  what  lengths  he  might  be  carried  by  his  desire  to 
please  her.  William  Trefalden  had  said  that  she  was 
capable  of  asking  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  troop; 
but  a  yague  consciousness  of  how  Olimpia  was  capable 
of  asking  him  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  had 
dawned  by  this  time  upon  Saxon's  apprehension. 

And  then,  besides  all  this,  he  cocdd  not  help  think- 
ing  of  his  adventure  in  the  mausoleum,  and  of  the 
Strange  interview  that  he  had  involuntarily  witnessed 
between  Lady  Castletowers  and  Miss  Rivi^re.  The 
girPs  sorrowful  young  face  haunted  him.  He  wanted 
to  help  her;  and  he  wanted  advice  as  to  the  best  way 
of  helping  her.  Above  all,  he  wanted  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  her  claim  on  Lady  Oastletow^rs.  He  wonld 
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have  given  aiiTthing  to  have  been  able  to  talk  these 
things  over  inüi  the  Earl;  but  that,  after  wbat  he  bad 
lieard,  was,  of  couise,  impossible.  So  be  pondered  and 
pozzled,  and  at  last  made  up  bis  mind  that  he  would 
consult  bis  consin  on  the  snbject  while  be  was  np  in 
town. 

Thns,  absorbed  each  in  bis  own  thonghts,  the  two 
man  sped  on,  face  to  face,  witbout  exchanging  a  syllable. 
They  might  probably  have  continued  tbeir  jonmey  in 
silence  to  the  end,  if,  somewhere  about  balf-way  be- 
tween  Sedgebrook  Station  and  Waterloo-bridge,  Saxon 
bad  not  chanced  to  look  np  and  find  bis  companion^s 
eyes  fixed  gloomily  upon  bim. 

"Well,"  Said  he,  with  a  surprised  laugb,  "wby  do 
you  look  at  me  in  that  portentons  way?  What  have 
I  done?" 

"Notbing  particularly  nsefdl  that  I  am  aware  of, 
my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  dragoon.  "The  question 
is  not  what  you  have  done,  bnt  what  you  may  do.  I 
was  wondering  whether  you  mean  to  foUow  my  ex- 
ample?'' 

"In  what  respect?" 

"In  respect  of  Italy,  of  course.  Are  you  intending 
to  join  Graiibaldi's  army?" 

"No  —  that  is,  I  have  not  thought  about  it,"  re- 
plied Saxon.     "Is  Gastletowers  going?" 

"I  should  think  not  His  mother  would  never  con- 
sent to  it" 

"K  he  went,  I  would  go,"  said  Saxon,  after  a  mo- 
ment^s  pause.  "There^s  camp-life  to  see,  I  suppose; 
and  fighting  to  be  done?" 

"Fighting,  yes;  but  as  to  the  camp  life,  I  can  teil 
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you  nothing  abont  that     I  fancy  the  work  out  there 
will  be  rough  enongb  for  some  time  to  come/' 

''I  shouldn^t  mind  how  rongb  it  was,"  said  Saxon, 
bis  imagination  warming  rapidly  to  this  new  idea. 

"How  would  yon  like  to  marcb  a  whole  day  with- 
ont  food,  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  in  a  soaking  rain, 
witb  only  a  knapsack  nnder  yoor  bead,  and  get  up  at 
dawn  to  figbt  a  battle  before  breakfast?"  asked  Yanghao. 

"I  sbonld  like  it  no  better  than  others,  I  dare  saj,*" 
laugbed  the  yonng  man;  "but  I  shonldnH  mind  tryLi^ 
it.  I  wish  Castletowers  conld  go.  WeVe  been  planning* 
to  make  a  tonr  together  by-and-by;  but  a  Sicilian  cam- 
paign  would  be  a  hundred  times  better.'^ 

**lf  he  were  as  free  as  yourself,  Castletowers  would 
be  off  with  me  to-morrow  moming,'^  said  Vaughan; 
and  then  bis  brow  darkened  again  as  he  remembeired 
how,  not  only  Saxon,  whom  he  suspected  of  admiring' 
Olimpia  Colonna,  but  the  Earl,  of  whose  admiration  he 
had  no  doubt  whateyer,  would  both  remain  behind,  free 
to  woo  or  win  her,  if  they  could,  when  he  was  far 
away. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  reflection,  and  at  that  momeu  t 
the  rejected  lover  feit  that  he  hated  them  both,  cor- 
dially. 

"Which  route  do  you  take?"  asked  Saxon,  aU  nn- 
conscious  of  what  was  passing  in  bis  companion^s  mind. 

"The  most  direct,  of  course  —  Dover,  Calais,  and 
Marseilles.  I  shall  be  in  Genoa  by  eight  or  nine  o'dock 
on  Sunday  evening." 

"And  I  at  Castletowers." 

"How  is  that?"  said  Vaughan,  sharply,  "I  thonglit 
you  said  your  time  was  up  yesterday?" 

"So  it  was;  bat  CasÜetowers  has  insisted  that   I 
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shall  prolong  my  visit  hy  another  week,  and  so  I  go 
back  this  evening.  How  we  shall  miss  jou  at  dinner!'* 
But  to  this  civility  the  Major  responded  onlj  by  a 
growL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

William  Trefalden  explains  the  Theory  of  Legal  Fietions. 

SiGNOB  Nazzasi  was  a  tall,  spare,  spider-like  Italian, 
who  exercised  the  calling  of  a  stock  and  share  broker, 
and  rented  a  tiny  o£&ce  under  a  dark  arch  in  the  midst 
of  that  curious  web  of  passages  known  as  Anstin  Friars. 
He  had  been  prepared  for  8axon^s  visit  by  a  note  firom 
Colonna,  and  met  him  in  a  tremor  of  volnble  servility, 
ponctuating  bis  conyersation  with  bows,  and  all  bat 
prostrating  himself  in  the  dust  of  bis  office.  Flies 
were  not  plentiAil  in  Signor  Nazzari's  web,  and  such  a 
golden  fly  as  Saxon  was  not  meshed  every  day. 

It  was  snrprising  what  a  short  time  the  transaction 
took.  Colonna  might  well  say  nothing  was  easier. 
First  of  all  they  went  to  the  Bank  of  England,  where 
Saxon  signed  bis  name  in  a  great  book,  after  which 
they  retnmed  to  Austin  Friars  and  waited  while  Signor 
Nazzari  went  somewhere  to  fetch  the  money;  and  then 
he  came  back  with  a  pocket-book  fall  of  bank  notes 
secored  roand  bis  neck  by  a  steel  chain  —  and  the 
thing  was  done. 

Thereupon  Major  Yaaghan  solemnly  tore  ap  Saxon's 
cheqne  in  Üie  stockbroker*s  presence,  and  received  the 
valne  thereof  in  crisp  new  Bank  of  England  paper. 

^^And  now,  Trefalden,''  said  he,  "fare  yon  well  tili 
we  meet  in  Italy." 

3» 
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IVe  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  remember,"  re- 
plied  Saxon,  smiling. 

^^Make  it  up  at  once,  and  go  with  me  in  the  mom- 
mg. 

"No,  no;  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

"Well,  at  all  events  don't  put  it  off  tili  the  fdn  is 
all  over.  K  you  come,  come  while  there's  something 
to  be  done." 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  replied  Saxon,  with  a  some< 
what  heightened  colour.  "I  won't  share.  the  feasting  if 
I  haven't  shared  the  fighting.     Good-by." 

"Good-by." 

And  with  this,  having  travfirsed  together  the  inazes 
of  Austin  Friars  and  emerged  upon  the  great  space  in 
front  of  the  Exchange,  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Saxon  tumed  his  face  westward,  and  went  down 
Cheapside  on  foot.  He  was  going  to  Chancery  Lane, 
but  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  reach  his  destination.  He 
walked  slowly,  paused  every  now  and  then  to  look  iq 
a  shop  window,  and  took  a  tum  round  St  Paulis.  He 
pretended  to  himself  that  he  went  in  to  glance  at  Nel- 
son^s  monument;  but  he  had  seen  Nelson's  monument 
twice  before,  and  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  cared 
very  litde  about  it.  At  length  inexorable  fate  brought 
him  to  his  cousin^s  door,  so  he  went  up  the  dingy 
stairs,  feeling  very  guilty,  and  hoping  not  to  find  the 
lawyer  at  home.  On  the  first  landing  he  met  Mr.  Keck- 
witch  with  his  hat  on.  It  was  just  one  oVlock,  and 
that  respectable  njian  was  going  to  his  dinner. 

"Mr.  Trefalden  is  engaged,  sir,  with  a  dient,"  said 
the  head-clerk,  to  Saxon^s  immense  relief. 

"Oh,  then  you  can  say  that  I  called,  if  you  please," 
replied  he,  tuming  about  with  great  alacrity. 
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"But  I  think  the  gentleman  will  be  going  directly, 
sir,  if  you  wouldn^t  mind  taking  a  seat  in  the  office," 
added  Mr.  Keckwitch. 

"I  —  perhaps  I  had  better  try  to  come  by-and-by," 
Said  Saxon,  reluctantly. 

"Aß  you  please,  sir,  but  Tm  confident  you  wouldn't 
bave  to  wait  five  minutes." 

So  Saxon  resigned  himself  to  circumstances ,  and 
waited. 

The  Clerks  were  all  gone  to  dinner,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  be  had  the  place  to  himself.  Presently  the 
door  of  William  Trefalden^s  private  room  was  partly 
opened  — 

"Then  you  will  write  to  me,  if  you  please,"  said 
a  deep  voice;  but  the  owner  of  the  voice,  who  seemed 
to  be  holding  the  door  on  the  other  side,  remained  out 
of  sigbt. 

"You  may  expect  to  hear  firom  me,  Mr.  Behrens, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"And  Lord  Castletowers  quite  understands  that  the 
mortgage  money  muU  be  forthcoming  by  the  appointed 
day?" 

"I  have  informed  him  so." 

"JKw^,  Mr.  Trefalden.  Bemember  that  I  can  al- 
low  no  grace.  Twenty  thousand  of  the  money  will 
have  to  go  direct  to  the  Worcestershire  agent,  as  you 
know;  and  the  odd  five  will  be  wanted  for  repairs, 
boilding,  and  so  forth.  It's  imperative  —  quite  im- 
perative." 

"I  am  fnlly  aware  of  your  necessity  for  the  money, 
Mr.  Behrens,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  in  William  Tre- 
(alden's  quietest  tone;  "and  I  have  duly  impressed  that 
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fact  upon  bis  lordship.     I  have  no  doubt  that  jou  will 
be  promptly  paid." 

"Well,  I  bope  so,  for  bis  sake.  Good  moming, 
Mr.  Trefalden." 

"Grood  morning." 

And  witb  tbis  Mr.  Bebrens  came  out  into  tbe  ofl&ce, 
toUowed  by  tbe  lawyer,  wbo  almost  started  at  sigbt  of 
bis  consin. 

"You  bere,  Saxon?**  be  said,  baying  seen  bis  dient 
to  tbe  top  of  tbe  stairs.  '^I  tbougbt  you  were  at  Castle- 
towers." 

It  wonld  bave  taken  a  keener  observer  tban  Saxon 
to  discover  tbat  tbe  wisb  was  fatber  to  Mr.  Trefalden^s 
tbougbt;  but  tbere  was  no  doubt  of  tbe  relationsbip. 

"Well,  so  I  am,  in  one  sense,"  replied  tbe  young 
man.     "Fm  only  in  town  for  tbe  day." 

"And  wbat  brings  you  to  town  only  for  tbe  day? 
Notbing  wrong,  I  bope?" 

"Ob,  no  —  notbing  at  all.     I  —  tbat  is  you  — " 

And  Saxon,  unpractised  in  tbe  art  of  equivocation, 
floundered  belplessly  about  in  searcb  of  a  reason  tbat 
sbould  be  true,  and  yet  not  tbe  trutb. 

"You  want  to  consult  me  about  sometbing,  I  snp- 
pose,"  said  tbe  lawyer,  observant  of  bis  perplexity. 
"Come  into  my  room,  and  teil  me  all  about  it** 

So  tbey  went  into  tbe  private  room,  and  William 
Trefalden  closed  tbe  double  doors. 

"First  of  all,  Saxon,"  said  be,  laying  bis  band  im- 
pressively  on  tbe  young  man^s  sboulder,  "I  must  ask 
you  a  question.  You  saw  tbat  dient  of  mine  just  now, 
and  you  beard  bim  allude  to  certain  mattei's  of  bosiness 
as  be  went  out?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Saxon;  "and  I  was  sorry  ..." 
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**One  moment,  if  70a  please.  You  heard  bim  men- 
tion  the  name  of  Lord  Casdetowers?'* 

"Yes." 

"Tlien  I  most  request  you  on  no  account  to  men- 
tion  that  drcamstance  to  the  Earl.  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  he  is  not  concemed,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
need  to  inform  him.*' 

"Bat  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  owed  twenty-five 
thoosand  .  .  y 

William  Trefalden  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no,"  Said  he.  "Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a 
simple  transfer  of  capital  —  a  private  transaction,  in 
which  the  EarVs  name  has  been  incidentally  used;  but 
only  his  name.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  per- 
sonally  —  nothing  whatever." 

"Bnt  — " 

"Bnt  jou  heard  only  the  end  of  a  conversation, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  you  misunderstood  the  little  you 
did  hear.  You  understand  that  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
peated?" 

"Yes  —  I  understand,"  replied  Saxon,  doubtfiilly. 

"And  I  have  your  promise  to  observe  my  request?" 

Saxon  hesitated. 

"I  don't  doubt  you,  cousin  William,"  he  said, 
bluntly;  "though,  of  course,  you  know  that  without 
my  tdling  you.  But  I  don^t  kaow  how  to  doubt  my 
own  ears,  either.  I  heard  that  big,  cross-looking  old 
fdlow  distinctly  say  that  Castletowers  must  pay  him 
twenty-fiye  thousand  pounds  by  the  tenth  of  next 
month.     What  can  that  mean,  if  not  .  .  ." 

"Listen  to  me  for  three  minutes,  Saxon,"  inter- 
nipted  Mr.  Trefalden,  good-humouredly.  "You  have 
heard  of  such  things  as  legal  fictions?" 
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"Yes;  but  I  don't  onderstand  what  they  are." 
'^Well,  legal  fictions  are  legally  defined  as  'things 
tbat  have  no  real  essenoe  in  their  own  bodj,  bat  are 
acknowledged  and  accepted  in  law  for  some   especial 
purpose.' " 

"I  don^t  understand  that  either." 

"I  sboiild  be  surprised  if  you  did,"  replied  bis 
cousin,  "witb  a  pieasant  sxnile;  "but  I  will  try  to  ex- 
piain  it  to  you.  In  law,  as  in  otber  tbings,  my  dear 
fellow,  we  are  occasionally  glad  to  adopt  some  sort  of 
barmless  bypotbesis  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
wbicb  would  otberwise  cost  more  tixne  and  trouble  tban 
they  are  wortb.  Tbus,  wben  a  legal  contract  is  made 
at  sea,  tbe  deed  is  dated  from  London,  or  Birmingbam, 
or  any  Inland  place,  in  order  to  draw  wbat  is  called 
tbe  cognisance  of  tbe  suit  from  tbe  Court  of  Admiralty 
to  tbe  Courts  of  Westminster.  Again ,  a  plaintiff  who 
brings  an  action  in  tbe  Court  of  Excbequer  fictitiously 
alleges  bimself  to  be  tbe  Queen^s  debtor.  He  is  not 
tbe  Queen^s  debtor.  He  owes  tbe  Queen  no  more  tban 
you  owe  ber;  but  be  must  make  use  of  tbat  expedient 
to  bring  bimself  ander  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  tbat  particular 
court." 

"Wbat  intolerable  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Saxon. 

"One  more  instance.  Till  witbin  tbe  last  eigbt 
years  or  so,  tbe  law  of  ejectment  was  founded  on  a 
tissue  of  legal  fictions,  in  wbicb  an  imaginaiy  man 
called  Jobn  Doe  lodged  a  complaint  against  another 
imaginary  man  called  Bicbard  Roe,  neitber  of  wbom 
ever  existed  in  any  mortal  form  wbatever.  What  do 
you  say  to  tbat?" 

"I  say,  cousin,  that  if  I  were  a  lawyer,  I  shonld 
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be  ashamed  of  a  System  made  up  of  lies  like  diatl^* 
replied  Saxon. 

Mr.  Trefalden  flung  himself  into  bis  arm-chair  and 
langhed. 

**I  won^t  have  jou  abuse  onr  legal  fictions  in  Üiat 
waj,"  be  Said.  ^'Tbese  litüe  tbings  are  tbe  romance 
of  law,  and  keep  our  imaginations  from  drjing  up." 

"Tbey  ougbt  not  to  be  necessary,"  said  Saxon, 
wbo  could  not  see  tbe  amusing  side  of  Jobn  Doe  and 
Riebard  Boe. 

"I  grant  you  tbat  Tbey  bave  tbeir  origin,  no 
doubt,  in  some  defect  of  tbe  law.  But  tben  we  are  not 
blessed  witb  a  Code  Napoleon;  and  perbaps  we  sbould 
not  like  it,  if  we  were.  Sucb  as  our  laws  are,  we 
most  take  tbem,  and  be  tbankful.  Tbey  migbt  be  a 
great  deal  worse,  depend  on  it." 

^^Tben  is  it  a  legal  fiction  tbat  Castletowers  owes 
Mr.  Bebrens  twenty-five  tbousand  pounds?"  asked 
Saxon. 

William  Trefalden  winced.  He  bad  boped  tbat 
the  woolstapler^s  name  would  bave  escaped  Saxon's  Ob- 
servation; but  it  bad  done  notbing  of  tbe  kind.  Saxon 
remembered  every  word  clearly  enougb  —  names,  dates, 
amonnt  of  money,  and  all. 

**  PMcisely,"  replied  tbe  lawyer  "  Lord  Castletowers 
no  more  owes  Mr.  Bebrens  twenty-five  tbousand  pounds 
than  yoa  de.  He  would  be  a  ruined  man  at  tbis  moment, 
Suon,  if  be  did." 

''He  does  not  bebaye  like  a  ruined  man,"  said 
Saxon. 

''Of  Gourse  not  He  would  not  be  fiUing  bis  bouse 
wiüi  gaests  and  giving  balls,  if  be  were.  So  now  all's 
and  I  bave  your  promise." 
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Saxon  looked  eamesüy  in  bis  coosin's  face.  He 
fancied  that  no  man  coidd  Look  another  in  the  face 
and  teil  a  lie.  lÄjanj  persons  entertain  that  belief;  but 
a  more  mistaken  notion  does  not  exist  Tour  practised 
liar  makes  a  point  of  staring  into  bis  bearer^s  eyes, 
and  tmsts  to  Üiat  yery  point  for  balf  tbe  effect  of  bis 
lie.  But  Saxon  would  not  bave  believed  tbis  bad  an 
angel  told  bim  so.  Tberefore  be  looked  in  bis  consin^s 
face  for  evidence  —  and  tberefore,  wben  William  Tre- 
falden  gave  bim  back  bis  look  witb  fearless  candonr, 
bis  doubts  were  at  once  dispelled,  and  be  promised  un- 
besitatingly. 

"Tbat's  well,"  said  tbe  lawyer.  "And  now,  Saxon, 
sit  down  and  teil  me  wbat  jou  bave  come  to  say." 

"It's  a  long  Story,"  replied  Saxon. 

"I  am  used  to  bearing  long  stories." 

"But  I  am  not  used  to  telling  tbem;  and  I  bardlj 
know  wbere  to  begin.    It's  about  a  lady." 

"Aboüt  a  lady,"  repeated  William  Trefalden;  and 
Saxon  could  not  but  observe  tbat  bis  cousin's  yoice 
was  by  no  means  indicative  of  satisfaction. 

"Li  fact,"  added  tbe  young  man,  bastily,  "it's 
aboüt  two  or  tbree  ladies." 

Mr.  Trefalden  beld  up  bis  bands. 

"Two  or  tbree  ladiesl"  said  be.  "How  sbocking! 
Is  Miss  Colonna  one  of  tbem?" 

"Ob,  dear  no!"  replied  Saxon,  empbatically  — 
perbaps  a  little  too  empbatically.  And  tben  be  plunged 
into  bis  Story,  begmning  at  bis  first  meeting  witb  Miss 
Eivi^re  at  tbe  Waterloo-bridge  Station,  and  ending  witb 
tbe  adventure  in  tbe  mausoleum. 

Mr.  Trefalden  beard  bim  to  tbe  end  very  patienüy, 
putting  in  a  question  now  and  tben,  and  piecing  the 
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ikcts  together  in  his  mind  as  they  were  brougbt  before 
bim.    At  lengtb  Saxon  came  to  a  pause,  and  said:  — 

^^Tbat's  all,  cousin;  and  now  I  want  70a  to  teil  me 
what  I  can  do." 

"Wbat  do  you  want  to  do?"  asked  tbe  lawyer. 

'^I  want  to  help  tbem,  of  course.'' 

'^Well,  yon  bave  tbe  young  lady^s  address.  Send 
ber  a  ebeqne  for  fifty  ponnds." 

"Sbe  wooldn't  take  it,  if  I  did.  No,  no,  cousin 
'William,  tbat*8  not  tbe  way.  It  must  be  done  mucb 
more  cleverly.  I  want  tbem  to  bave  money  regularly 
—  twice  a  year,  you  know  —  enougb  to  keep  ber 
poor  motber  in  Italy,  and  pay  tbe  doctor's  bills,  and 
aU  that" 

^'But  tbis  annuity  from  Lady  Castletowers  .  .  ." 

'^Lady  Castletowers  is  as  bard  and  cold  as  marble,*^ 
interrupted  Saxon,  indignantly.  "7  bad  ratber  starve 
tban  take  a  penny  from  ber.  If  you  bad  beard 
bow  gmdgingly  sbe  promised  tbat  miserable  twenty 
pounds!" 

**I  never  supposed  tbat  ber  ladysbip  bad  a  band 
open  as  day,  for  melting  cbarity,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 
Cbarity!"  ecboed  Saxon. 

Besides,  I  doubt  tbat  it  ia  cbarity.  Tbere  must 
be  Bome  claim  .  .  .  Surely  I  bave  beturd  tbe  name  of 
Bhri&re  in  connection  witb  tbe  Wynneclyffes  or  tbe 
Pienepoints  —  and  yet  —  Psbawl  if  Keckwitcb  were 
bere  he  could  teil  me  in  a  möment!** 

And  Mr.  Trefalden  leaned  back  tbougbtfully  in  bis 
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**I   wiflh  you   could  suggest  a  way  by  wbich  I 
migbt  do  sometbing  for  tbem,'^  said  Saxon.     ^'I  want 
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them  to  get  it,  you  see,  without  knowing  wliere  it 
comes  from." 

"  That  makes  it  difficult,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 

"And  yet  it  must  not  seem  like  almsgiving." 

"More  difficult  still." 

"I  thouglit,  if  it  were  possible  to  give  her  some 
sort  of  commission,"  said  Saxon,  donbtfolly,  ^'a  com- 
mission  for  coloured  photographs  of  the  Italian  ooast, 
you  know  —  would  Öiat  do?" 

"It  is  not  a  bad  idea,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "It 
might  do,  if  skilfuUy  carried  out;  but  I  think  I  beai 
Keckwitcb  in  the  office." 

And  then  Mr.  Trefalden  went  in  search  of  bis  head 
clerk,  leaving  Saxon  to  amuse  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  with  the  dingy  map  and  the  still  more  dingy  law 
books. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  half-hour,  he  came  back  with 
a  paper  of  memoianda  in  bis  band. 

"Well?"  said  Saxon,  who  was  tired  to  death  of  his 
solitary  imprisonment 

"Well;  I  believe  I  know  all  that  is  to  be  leamed 
up  to  a  certain  point;  and  I  have,  at  all  events,  found 
out  who  your  railway  heroine  is.  It's  a  somewhat  ro- 
mantic  story,  but  you  must  sit  down  and  listen  patientlj 
while  I  relate  it" 
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CHAPTEß  X. 

A  Page  of  Family  Hiftory. 

EvERY  Student  of  English  historj  is  familiär  with 
(he  noble  and  ancient  name  of  Holme-Pierrepoint.  A 
more  stately  race  of  men  and  women  than  the  bearers 
of  that  name  never  traversed  the  pages  of  medisval 
chronide.  Their  famous  ancestor,  Thierry  de  Pierre- 
point, "came  over,"  as  the  phrase  is,  with  William  the 
Bastard:  bat  he  was  onlj  the  jounger  son  of  a  younger 
son,  and  the  hooses  which  look  back  to  him  as  their 
fonnder  are,  afber  all,  bnt  offshoots  from  that  still 
more  ancient  line  that  held  lands  and  tiües  in  Franche 
Comt^,  three  centuries  before  the  great  conquest 

How  Thieny  de  Pierrepoint  came  to  be  lord  of 
manj  a  fair  and  fertile  English  manor;  how  his  de- 
scendants  multiplied  and  prospered,  held  high  offices  of 
State  ander  more  than  thirty  sovereigns,  raised  ap  for 
themselves  great  names  in  camp  and  Council,  and  inter- 
mairied  with  the  bravest  and  fairest  of  almost  every 
noble  family  in  the  land,  needs  no  recapitolation  here. 
Enoagh  that  the  Holme -Pierrepoints  were  an  eider 
branch  of  the  original  Pierrepoint  stock;  and  that  Lady 
Castletowers,  whose  father  was  a  Holme-Pierrepoint, 
and  whose  mother  was  a  Talbot,  had  really  some  ex- 
case  for  that  inordinate  pride  of  birth  which  underlaid 
eveiy  thoaght  and  act  of  her  life,  as  the  ground-colour 
nnderlies  all  the  tints  of  a  painting. 

The  drcamstances  of  her  ladyship^s  parentage  were 
these:  — 

Creorge  Condö  Holme -Pierrepoint,  third  Lord 
Uolines,  of  Holme  Castle,  Lancashiire,  being  no  louger 
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young,  and  having,  moreover,  encumbered  a  slen- 
der  estate  ^th  many  mortgages,  married  at  fifty  years 
of  age,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  bis  cousin  and  heir- 
presumptive,  Captain  Holme-Pieirepoint,  of  Sowerby. 
Tbe  lady  of  Lord  Holmes's  cboice  was  just  balf  Ins 
age.  Sbe  was  known  in  Portsmontb  and  its  neigbbonr- 
bood  as  "the  beautifal  Miss  Talbot;^'  sbe  was  the 
fiftb  of  nine  daugbters  in  a  family  of  fonrteen  cbildren; 
and  her  fatber,  tbe  Honourable  Charles  Talbot,  beld 
tbe  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  in  ÜiQ  Boyal  Navy.  It  is, 
perbaps,  almost  nnnecessary  to  add  that  Miss  Talbot 
bad  no  fortnne. 

Tbis  marriage  was  celebrated  some  time  in  the 
summer  of  1810;  and  in  tbe  montb  of  October,  1811, 
after  little  more  than  one  year  of  marriage,  Lady 
Holmes  died,  leaving  an  Infant  daugbter  named  Alethea 
Claude.  Wellnigh  broken-bearted,  tbe  widower  shut 
bimself  up  in  Holme  Castle,  and  led  a  life  of  profound 
seclusion.  He  received  no  yisitors;  he  abseuted  himself 
from  bis  Parliamentary  duties,  and  he  was  rarely  seen 
beyond  bis  own  park  gates.  Then  fantastic  stories 
began  to  be  told  of  bis  temper  and  babits.  It  was 
said  that  be  gave  way  to  sudden  and  unprovoked 
paroxysms  of  rage;  that  be  bad  equally  stränge  fits  of 
silence;  that  be  abborred  tbe  ligbt  of  day,  and  sat 
babitually  witb  closed  sbutters  and  ligbted  candles; 
that  be  occasionally  did  not  go  to  bed  for  eigbt-and- 
forty  bours  at  a  time;  and  a  bundred  other  tales,  eqnallj 
bizarre  and  improbable.  At  lengtb,  wben  tbe  world 
bad  almost  forgotten  bim,  and  bis  little  girl  was  be- 
tween  four  and  five  years  of  age ,  Lord  Holmes  astonnded 
bis  neigbbours,  and  more  than  astonnded  bis  beir,  by 
marrying  bis  daugbter's  govemess. 
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How  he  came  to  take  this  step,  whether  he  mar- 
ried  the  govemess  for  her  own  sake,  or  for  the  child^s 
sake,  or  to  gratify  a  passing  caprice,  were  facts  known 
onlj  to  himself.  That  he  did  many  her,  and  that, 
having  married  her,  he  contmned  to  live  preciselj  the 
same  eccentric,  sullen  life  as  hefore,  was  all  that  even 
his  own  servants  conld  teil  about  the  matter.  The 
second  Ladj  Holmes  visited  nowhere,  and  was  visited 
by  none.  What  she  had  been  as  Miss  Holme-Pierre- 
point^s  govemess,  she  continned  to  be  as  Miss  Holme- 
Pierrepoint^s  stepmother.  She  claimed  no  authority. 
She  called  her  husband  "mj  lord,''  stood  in  awe  of 
her  serrants,  and  yielded  to  the  child^s  imperious  tem- 
per Just  as  she  had  done  at  the  first  The  resnlt  was 
that  she  remained  a  cypher  in  her  own  honse,  and  was 
treated  as  a  cypher.  When,  by-and-by,  she  also  gave 
birth  to  a  little  danghter,  there  were  no  rejoicings;  and 
when,  8ome  few  years  later,  she  died  and  was  laid 
bedde  her  high-bom  predecessor,  there  were  no  lamen- 
tations.  Had  she  bronght  an  heir  to  the  house,  or  had 
she  fiÜed  her  place  in  it  more  bravely,  things,  per- 
dumee,  had  gone  differenüy.  But  the  world  is  terribly 
apt  to  take  people  at  their  own  valnation;  and  Lady 
Holmes,  perplexed 

" with  the  bürden  of  «n  honoar 

Unto  wUeh  the  was  not  bom ," 

had  rated  herseif  accordlng  to  the  dictates  of  one  of 
the  lowliest  and  most  tunid  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a 
woman's  breast 

Thns  it  was  ihat  Lord  Holmes  became  the  father  of 
two  danghters,  and  was  twice  a  widower.  And  thns 
k  waa  that  Captain  Holme-Pieirepoint  of  Bowerby  re- 
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mained  heir-presumptive  to  bis   cousin^s  Coronet  after 
all. 

No  two  girls  ever  grew  up  more  unlike  eacli  other 
than  the  Honourable  Miss  Holme-Pierrepomts.  There 
was  a  difference  of  nearly  six  years  in  their  age  to  be- 
gin  with;  but  tbis  was  as  notbing  wben  compared  with 
tbe  difference  in  tbeir  appearance,  dispositions ,  and 
tastes. 

The  eider  was  tall,  stately,  and  remarkable  firom 
very  early  girlbood  for  tbat  singpilar  resemblance  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  wbicb  became  so  striking  in  her  at 
a  later  period  of  life.  The  younger,  on  the  contraiy, 
was  pretty  rather  than  beautiful,  painfuUy  sensitive  and 
shy,  and  as  unpretending  as  might  have  been  the  lowliest 
peasant  girl  upon  her  father^s  lands.  Alethea  never 
forgot  that  she  was  noble  on  both  sides;  bat  Elizabeth 
seemed  never  to  remember  that  she  was  noble  on  either. 
Alethea  was  cold  and  ambitious-,  but  Elizabeth^s  nature 
was  as  clinging  and  tender  as  it  was  unselfish.  Elizabeth 
looked  np  to  Alethea  as  to  the  neblest  and  most  perfect  of 
God's  creatures;  but  Alethea,  who  had  never  forgiven 
her  father^s  second  marriage,  held  her  half-sister  in  tbat 
kind  of  modified  estimation  in  which  a  je  weller  might 
hold  a  clouded  diamond,  or  a  sportsman  a  half-bred 
retriever. 

Years  went  by,  and  as  the  girls  grew  to  woman- 
hood  their  unlikeness  became  more  and  more  apparent 
In  due  time,  the  Honourable  Miss  Holme-PieiTepoint, 
being  of  an  age  to  take  her  place  in  society,  was  pre- 
sented  at  Court  by  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Glaston- 
bury,  and  "brought  out"  after  the  sober  fashiou  that 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third.  Before 
the  close  of  that  season  she  was  engaged  to  Harold 
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Wynneclyffe,  fourth  Earl  of  Casdetowers,  and  early 
in  the  sprin^tdme  of  the  following  year,  while  her 
701mg  sbter  was  jet  in  the  school-room,  the  beautiful 
Alethea  was  married  from  her  annt's  house  in  Somer- 
setshire,  where  the  ceremonj  was  privatelj  performed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  was  arranged  that  Lord  Holmes' 
yoonger  danghter  was  to  be  spared  all  those  difficolties 
and  dangers  that  beset  a  matrimonial  choice.  Her  lot 
was  cast  for  her.  She  was  to  marry  Captain  Holme- 
Pierrepoint  of  Sowerby. 

A  more  simple  and  admirable  scheme  coöld  not 
have  been  devised.  Captain  Holme-Pierrepoint  was 
her  father's  heir,  and  it  was  of  coorse  desirable  that 
Ellzabeth's  dowry  shonld  remain  in  the  family.  Then 
Elizabeth  was  very  yonng  —  yonng  even  for  her  age 
—  and  her  character  needed  to  be  judicionsly  formed. 
Captain  Holme-Pierrepoint  was  the  very  man  to  form 
a  yonng  lady's  character.  He  was  a  man  who  got 
throngh  a  great  deal  of  solid  reading  in  the  year;  who 
delighted  in  statistics;  who  talked  pomponsly,  was  a 
strict  disdplinarian,  and  had  ^^views''  on  the  snbject  of 
edncation.  In  addition  to  these  qualifications  it  may  be 
added  that  Captain  Holme-Pierrepoint  was  still  hand- 
some,  and  only  forty-eight  years  of  age. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  however,  Lord  Holmes' 
lecond  danghter  was  by  no  means  so  happy  .as  she 
ongfat  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  her  destiny. 
Like  most  very  yonng  girls  she  had  already  dreamt 
dreamsy  and  she  conld  not  bring  herseif  to  accept 
Captain  Holme-Pierrepoint  as  the  realisation  of  that 
idcÄl  loyer  whom  her  Imagination  had  delighted  to 
piedire.     Her  loying  natnre  sorely  needed  something 
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to  cling  to,  sometlmig  to  live  for,  something  to  wor- 
ship;  but  she  knew  that  sbe  conld  not  possiblj  live 
for,  or  cling  to,  or  worsbip  Captain  Holme-Pierre- 
poini  Above  all  sbe  sbrunk  from  tbe  prospect  of 
baving  ber  cbaracter  formed  according  to  bis  ednca- 
tional  "views." 

In  Order,  therefore,  to  avoid  tbis  terrible  contin- 
gency,  tbe  younger  Miss  Holme-Pierrepoint  deliberatel j 
rejected  ber  destiny,  and  ran  away  witb  ber  drawing- 
master. 

It  was  a  Mgbtftil  blow  to  tbe  pride  of  tbe  wbole 
Pierrepoint  family.  Tbe  Talbots  and  tbe  Wynneclyffes 
were  of  opinion  tbat  Lord  Holmes  was  simply  reaping 
wbat  be  bad  sown,  and  tbat  notbing  better  was  to  be 
expected  from  tbe  daugbter  of  a  nursery  govemess;  bat 
Lord  Holmes  bimself  regarded  tbe  matter  in  a  veiy 
different  ligbt.  Harsb  and  eccentric  as  be  was,  tbis 
old  man  bad  really  loved  bis  younger  cbild,  bat  now 
bis  wbole  beart  bardened  towards  ber,  and  be  swore 
tbat  be  woald  never  see  ber,  or  speak  to  ber,  or  for- 
give  ber  wbile  be  lived.  Tben,  baving  formally  dis- 
inberited  ber,  be  desired  tbat  ber  name  sboald  be  men- 
tioned  in  bis  presence  no  more. 

As  for  Lady  Casdetowers,  ber  resentment  was  no 
less  bitter.  Sbe,  too,  never  saw  or  spoke  to  her  half- 
sister  again.  Sbe  did  not  soffer,  it  is  true,  as  ber  &ther 
suffered.  Her  beart  was  not  wrang  Hke  bis  —  pro- 
bably  because  sbe  bad  less  beart  to  be  wrang-,  bat  ber 
pride  was  even  more  deeply  outraged.  Neither  of 
tbem  made  any  effort  to  recall  tbe  fdgitive.  Tbey 
merely  blotted  ber  name  from  tbeir  family  records; 
bumed,  anread,  tbe  letters  in  wbicb  sbe  implored  tbeir 
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forgiyeness,  and  behaved  in  all  respects,  not  as  thoogh 
she  were  dead,  bat  as  thongb  sbe  bad  never  ezisted. 

In  the  meanwbile,  Elizabetb  Holme-Pieirepoint  bad 
fled  to  Italj  witb  ber  basband.  He  was  a  veiy  joang 
man  —  a  mere  stadent  —  rieb  in  bope,  poor  in  pocket, 
and  an  entbosiast  in  all  tbat  concemed  bis  art  Bat 
entbosiasm  is  as  fireqaenüy  tbe  index  of  taste  as  tbe 
toucbstone  of  talent;  and  Edgar  Eivi&re,  witb  all  bis 
exquisite  feeling  for  fonn  and  coloar,  bis  worsbip  of 
tbe  antique,  and  bis  idolatry  of  Baffaelle,  lacked  tbe 
one  great  gift  tbat  makes  poet  and  painter  —  be  bad 
no  creatiye  power.  He  was  a  correct  draagbtsman  and 
a  briUiant  colonrist;  bat  wanting  "tbe  vision  and  tbe 
facol^  divine/'  wanted  jast  all  tbat  divides  elegant 
mediocrityr  £rom  genias.  He  believed  in  bimself,  bow- 
eyer,  and  bis  wife  belieyed  in  bim;  and  for  jears  be 
stni^led  on,  painting  ambitioos  pictares  tbat  neyer 
sold,  and  eaming  a  scanty  sabsist^ce  bj  copying  tbe 
Baffaelles  be  so  dearlj  loyed.  At  last,  boweyer,  tbe 
bitter  tratb  forced  itself  apon  bim,  and  be  knew  tbat 
be  bad  deceiyed  bimself  witb  bopes  destined  neyer  to 
be  realised.  Bat  tbe  discoyeiy  came  too  late.  Long 
jean  of  anreqoited  effort  bad  impaired  bis  bealtb  and 
bowed  bis  spiiit  witbin  bim,  and  be  bad  no  spark  left 
of  tbat  bigh  coarage  wbicb  woald  once  baye  armed 
bim  against  all  "tbe  slings  and  azrows  of  oatrageoas 
fortnne.^  He  did  not  long  saryiye  the  wreck  of  bis 
ambiticML  He  died  in  Florence,  literally  of  a  broken 
beart,  some  fifteen  years  after  bis  romantic  marriage 
with  Elizabetb  Holme-Pierrepoint,  leaying  ber  witb  one 
Burvivlng  child  wboUy  onproyided  for. 

Saeh  were  tbe  destinies  of  tbese  balf-sisters,  and 
fluch  the  &mil7  bistoiy  of  wbicb  William  Trefalden 

4* 
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gave  Saxon  a  meagre  oaüine,    after   his  cousultatioii 
with  Abel  Keckwitdi. 

OHAPTER  XL 

What  they  said  mX  the  Club. 

^^And  now,  Saxon/'  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  *'I  can 
teil  you  nothing  bejond  the  fact  that  Edgar  Eivi^ie 
died  in  Florence  some  three  or  four  years  since;  bat 
I  think  we  need  have  no  dif&culty  in  gaessing  the 
parentage  and  history  of  jour  distressed  damsel.  I 
imagine  that  her  mother  mnst  have  been  left  simply 
destitate;  and  in  this  case,  Lady  GasÜetowers  woüld» 
of  course,  do  something  to  keep  her  firom  starvation. 
I  doubt,  however,  that  her  chaxity  went  beyond  that 
point." 

'^Bnt,  good  Heavens!''  exclaimed  Saxon,  wbo  was 
now  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  fever  of  in- 
dignation,  "this  lady  is  her  own  sister,  cousin  William! 
her  own  sister  1" 

"Her  half-sister;  bat  even  so,  it  is  too  bad." 

"Too  bad?  Why,  it's  monstrous!  If  I  were  Castle- 
towers " 

"I  do  not  snppose  that  Lord  Gasüetowers  bas  ever 
heard  of  the  existence  of  these  people,''  intermpted  the 
lawyer. 

"Then  he  ought  to  hear  of  it!" 

"Not  firom  your  lips,  young  man.  You  haye 
stumbled  on  a  family  secret,  and,  right  or  wrong,  you 
are  bound  in  hononr  to  keep  it  If  Lady  Castletowers 
keeps  a  skeleton  in  her  private  closet,  it  is  not  yoor 
place  to  prodace  that  skeleton  at  the  feast  to  which  she 
invites  you," 
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'*I  am  a£raid  that's  trae,"  replied  Saxon;  "bat  I 
wish  I  might  teil  Casüetowers  all  the  same/' 

*^Yoa  most  do  nothing  of  the  kind/'  said  I^Ir.  Tre- 
falden,  emphatically.  *'It  is  in  yonr  power  to  give 
great  assistance  to  two  unfortonate  ladies,  and  with 
that  priyilege  be  content" 

^^I  cannot  be  content  to  stand  bj  and  see  injnstice 
done,"  exdumed  Saxon.  '^They  have  been  cruellj 
wponged." 

"Even  so,  my  dear  fellow,  jon  are  not  Don 
Qmxote." 

The  jonng  man  bit  bis  lip. 

"Don  Qnixote^s  name,"  said  be,  "is  too  often  taken 
in  yain.  Hearen  forbid  that  we  nineteenth- Century 
people  shonld  come  to  apply  it  to  the  simple  love  of 
rightl  It  seems  to  me  that  the  world  over  here  thinks 
a  vast  deal  more  of  politeness  than  justice.  It^s  not  so 
in  Switzerland.  And  now,  cousin  William,  how  am  I 
to  bdp  them?" 

"Yon  mnst  aUow  me  time  to  consider,"  replied  Mr. 
Trefalden.     "It  will  reqture  delicate  management" 

"I  know  it  will." 

"Bnt  I  can  think  the  matter  over,  and  write  to 
70a  abont  it  to-morrow." 

"The  Booner  the  better,"  said  Saxon. 
Of  conrse  —  and  with  regard  to  money?" 
With  regard  to  money,  do  the  best  yon  can  for 
dieiiL     I  don't  care  how  much  it  is." 

"Sappose  I  were  to  draw  npon  you  for  a  hondred 
tfaovsand  ponnds!"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  smile. 

"Fm  not  afiraid  of  that;  but  I  do  fear  that  yon  may 
not  nse  my  porse  freely  enongh." 

"I  will  try,  at  all  erents,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden; 
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wherenpon  Saxon  tlianked  him  cordially,  and  put  out 
liis  Land  to  say  good-bj. 

"You  don't  inquire  how  the  Company  is  going  on," 
Bali  the  lawyer,  detaining  Mm. 

"I  am  afiraid  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  Com- 
pany," laugbed  Saxon.     "But  I  suppose  it's  all  right" 

"Tes,  we  are  making  way,"  replied  bis  cousin. 
'^Capital  pours  in,  and  the  sbarebolders  bave  every 
confidence  in  the  direction.  Our  deputation  is  still  at 
Teheran-,  and  we  are  this  week  despatching  one  of  oar 
directors  to  Sidon.  Sidon,  you  may  remember,  will 
be  our  great  Mediterranean  depot;  and  we  mean  to 
establish  immense  engineering  works  there,  witLont 
delay." 

'^Indeed!"  sud  Saxon.  ^^Is  it  still  so  great  a 
secret?" 

"It  is  a  greater  secret  than  ever." 

"Oh  —  good-by." 

"You  are  always  in  haste  when  business  is  the 
topic,"  Said  Mr.  Trefalden.  "Where  are  you  going 
now?" 

"To  the  dub;  and  then  back  to  CasÜetowers." 

"You  are  making  a  long  stay.  What  about  the 
Colonnas?" 

But  Saxon  was  already  half-way  down  the  stairs, 
and  seemed  not  to  hear  the  question. 

He  then  went  direct  to  the  Erectheum,  where  he 
no  sooner  made  bis  appearance  than  he  found  himself 
a  centre  of  attraction.  The  younger  men  were  eager 
for  news  of  Italy,  and,  knowing  whence  he  came,  over- 
whelmed  him  with  questions.  What  was  Colonna  doing? 
Was  he  likely  to  go  out  to  Garibaldi?  What  were  Ga- 
ribaldis intentions?  Was  Victor  Emmanuel  favourable 
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to  the  Sicilian  cause?  Wonld  the  war  be  camed  into 
Naples  and  Borne?  And,  if  so,  did  Colonna  think  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  take  arms  for  the 
Pope?  Was  it  tme  ihat  Yaughan  was  abont  to  join  the 
army  of  liberation?  Was  it  trae  that  Lord  Castletowers 
wonld  command  the  English  contingent?  Was  it  trae 
that  Saxon  had  himself  accepted  a  commission?  And 
80  on,  tili  Saxon  stopped  his  ears,  and  refused  to  hear 
another  question. 

^I  am  not  in  Signor  Colonna's  confidpnce,'*  said 
he,  '*and  I  know  nothing  of  his  projects.  Bat  I  do 
know  that  I  have  accepted  no  snch  commission,  and  I 
am  snre  I  m&j  say  the  same  for  Castletowers/' 

^'And  Yaoghiui?''  said  Sir  Charles  Borgoyne. 

^^Yanghan  m  going.    He  Starts  for  Genoa  to-night" 

^'I  feit  sore  that  was  trae,''  observed  Greatorex, 
with  a  significant  langh.  ^^Perhaps  the  fahr  Olimpia 
haa  promised  to  take  pity  on  him." 

Saxon  tomed  npon  him  as  if  he  had  been  stang. 

"What  do  yon  mean?"  he  said,  hotly.  "What 
shonld  Ifiss  Colonna  have  to  do  with  the  matter?" 

^Perhaps  a  great  deal,"  replied  the  banker.  "The 
genüeman  gives  his  arm  to  the  canse,  and  the  ladj 
rewardfi  him  with  her  band.     'Tis  a  fair  exchange." 

^'And  Yaughan  has  worshipped  for  jears  at  the 
Olnnpian  shrine,"  added  Sir  Charles. 

"Besides,"  said  another,  "what  eise  does  he  go  for? 
We  all  know  that  he  doesn't  care  a  straw  for  Italy.  It 
taaj  be  a  forlom  hope,  yon  know." 

'^More  likely  than  not,  I  shonld  say,"  replied 
Bnigoyne.  "Olimpia  Colonna  is  a  dever  woman,  and 
knowB  her  own  market  valae.  She'U  fly  at  higher 
game  than  a  major  of  dragoons." 
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Saxon*s  face  was  bnming  all  this  time  with  anger 
and  morti£cation.  At  last  he  could  keep  silence  no 
longer. 

"All  this  may  be  true,"  he  said.  "I  don't  belieYe 
it  is  tnie;  bat  at  all  events  it  is  not  in  mj  power  to 
contradict  it.  However,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain  — 
that  a  crowded  dub-room  is  not  the  place  in  which  a 
lady^s  name  should  be  passed  &om  mouth  to  month  in 
this  fashion.'^ 

"Tour  proposition  is  qnite  unexceptionable  in  a 
general  way,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Burgoyne;  *'bnt 
in  the  present  instance  it  does  not  apply.  When  a 
lady's  name  has  fignred  for  years  in  despatches,  peti- 
tions,  committee-lists,  and  reports  of  all  kinds,  civil 
and  military,  it  can  surely  bear  the  atmosphere  of  a 
crowded  clnb-room." 

"I  don^t  think  that  has  anyihing  to  do  with  it," 
said  Saxon,  stordily.  "Despatches  and  petitions  are 
public  matters,  and  open  to  general  discussion." 

"Bnt  the  probable  marriage  of  a  charming  woman 
is  a  private  matter,  and  therefore  open  to  particnlar 
discussion,"  langhed  the  Guardsman.  "For  my  part, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  mean  to  hang  myself  on  Miss 
Colonna's  wedding-day." 

Then  the  conversation  tomed  to  Garibaldi  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  again,  and  presently  Saxon  made  bis 
escape,  and  was  on  bis  way  to  the  Station. 

He  feit  very  moody  and  uncomfortable,  as  he 
leaned  back  in  bis  Hansom  and  sped  along  the  Strand. 
He  had  heard  much  that  was  infinitely  disagreeable  to 
him  during  the  brief  hour  spent  at  bis  dub;  much  that 
he  could  not  refute,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
endure    with    comparative    patience.     That    Olimpia's 
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Dame  Bhonld  be  thns  familiär  to  eveiy  idle  lip  seemed 
like  a  profanation;  bat  that  it  sbotdd  be  conpled  np 
with  ihat  of  Yangban  and  Gastletowers,  and  perbaps 
—  wbo  could  teil?  —  with  tbe  names  of  a  bnndred 
otber  men  wbose  political  sympatbies  necessarilj  brougbt 
tbem  into  oommunication  with  her,  was  sacrilege  pur  et 
timple. 

Wbat  man  on  eartb  was  wortby  of  ber,  to  begin 
with?  Gertainly  not  Major  Yangban,  with  bis  snrface 
morality,  bis  balf-concealed  cjnicism,  and  bis  iron-grej 
beard.  Not  even  Gastletowers,  brave  and  bononrable 
gendeman  as  be  was.  No  —  tbe  onlj  fit  and  appro- 
priate  bnsband  for  Olimpia  Golonna  wonld  be  some 
modern  Dn  Gnesclin  or  Bajard;  some  man  of  tbe  old 
heroic  type,  wbose  sonl  woold  bnm  with  a  fire  kindred 
to  ber  own,  wbo  sbonld  do  great  deeds  in  the  canse 
sbe  loyed,  and  lay  bis  splendid  lanrels  at  ber  feet 
Bnt  tben,  lived  there  snch  a  bero,  jonng,  bandsome, 
daring,  ardent,  snccessfbl  in  love  and  migbty  in  batüe, 
a  man  of  men,  $an9  peur  et  sans  reprochef 

Perbaps  Saxon  was  secretlj  comforted  by  tbe  con- 
viction  ihat  only  a  preox  cbeyalier  wonld  be  worthy  of 
Miss  Colonna,  and  ihat  the  preox  Chevalier  was  eer- 
tainlj  not  forthooming. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  bowever,  he  fonnd 
UmMlf  onee  more  at  the  Station,  with  the  express  on 
the  point  of  starting,  and  not  a  second  to  lose.  To 
Hing  down  bis  Shillings,  dash  along  the  platform,  and 
spring  into  a  first-class  carriage  jnst  as  äie  gnard  was 
numing  along  the  line  and  tibe  driver  beginning  bis 
preUminary  whistle,  was  the  work  of  a  moment  As 
the  door  dosed  bebind  bim  and  he  dropped  into  the 
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nearest  comer,  a  Mendlj  voice  called  him  by  name, 
and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Miss  Hatherton. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

On  the  PUtform. 

"Well  met  by  —  well,  not  exactiy  by  moonligbt, 
Mr.  Trefalden/'  said  she,  with  that  hearty,  almost 
gentlemanly,  way  of  proflFering  her  band  that  always 
put  Saxon  so  delightMly  at  bis  ease  in  her  sodety. 
"Have  you  been  shooting  any  more  weathercocksy  or 
winning  any  more  races  since  I  saw  yon  last?" 

"No,"  replied  Saxon,  laugbingly;  "I  have  been 
more  useMly  employed." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it.   May  I  ask  in  what  manner?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Hatherton,  if  yon  want  particulars,  Pm 
lost!  I  am  only  pleasandy  conscious  that  I  have  been 
behaving  well,  and  improving  myself.  I  fear  it's  ratiher 
a  vague  Statement  to  put  forward,  thongh." 

"Terribly  vague.  At  all  events,  yon  have  not  yet 
donned  the  red  shirt?" 

"The  red  shirt!"  echoed  Saxon,  with  an  involnn- 
taxy  glance  at  the  little  blue  horseshoes  bespnnkling 
the  bosom  of  the  garment  in  which  bis  person  happened 
to  be  arrayed.     "What  do  yon  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  yon  have  not  gone  over  to  Gari- 
baldi." 

Garibaldi  againi  It  seemed  as  if  the  air  was  fnU 
of  the  names  of  Garibaldi  and  Italy  to-dayl 

"What,  you  too,  Miss  Hatherton?"  he  said.  "I 
have  heard  more  abont  the  Italian  affairs  since  I  have 
been  in  town  this  moming  than  I  ever  hear  at  Castle- 
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towers.  The  men  at  the  Erectheam  would  talk  of 
nothing  eise." 

"I  dare  aaj  not,"  replied  the  heiress.  *'The 
lookers-on  have  always  more  to  say  than  the  workers. 
Bat  has  not  Miss  Colonna  enlisted  70a?" 

"Indeed,  no." 

'Ton  ama2se  me.  I  conld  not  have  believed  that 
she  would  show  such  incredible  forbearance  towards  a 
man  of  joor  inches.  Bat  perhaps  70a  are  intending 
to  join  in  aQ7  case." 

"I  have  no  intention,  one  wa7  or  the  other/'  said 
Saxon;  ''bat  if  any  of  oar  fellows  were  going,  I  shoold 
like  to  join  them." 

"There  is  nothing  I  shoald  enjo7  so  mach,  if  I 
were  a  man,"  said  Miss  Hatherton.  ''Do  70a  know 
how  the  fand  is  going  on?  I  heard  ihe7  were  8orel7 
in  want  of  mone7  the  other  da7,  and  I  sent  them 
something  —  not  mach,  bat  as  mach  as  I  coald 
spare." 

"Oh,  I  believe  the  fand  is  going  on  prett7  well," 
replied  Saxon,  with  some  embarrassment 

''Yoa  are  a  sabscriber,  of  coarse?" 

"Yes  —  I  have  giren  something." 

Miss  Hatherton  looked  at  him  keenl7. 

''I  should  like  to  know  what  that  something  was," 
said  she.  ''I  heard  a  Strange  ramoar  to-da7  . . .  bat  I 
sappose  70a  woald  not  teil  me  if  I  were  to  ask  70a?" 

Saxon  laaghed,  and  shook  bis  head. 

''A  ramoar  is  generall7  nothing  bat  a  polite  name 
for  a  falsehood,"  replied  he.  ''You  shoald  never  be- 
liere  in  one." 

''Perhaps  not,"  said  Miss  Hatherton,  grayel7.  "I 
ahirald  be  sony  to  believe  all  .  .  ." 
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She  checked  herself,  and  added: 

"If  you  do  go  to  Italy,  Mr.  Trefalden,  you  innst 
be  sure  to  let  me  know.  I  only  marvel  that  AjEbs 
Colonna's  eloquence  has  not  been  bronglit  to  bear  apon 
you  long  since." 

"Well,  Tm  not  an  Italian." 

Miss  Hatherton  smiled  compassionately. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "if  yon  were  a  Thng, 
and  willing  to  make  yonr  roamal  nsefdl  to  the  cause, 
the  Colonnas  wonld  enlist  yon.  Nation  is  notbing  to 
tbem.  All  tbey  want  is  a  volnnteer  or  a  snbscnber. 
Besides,  plenty  of  yonr  coimtrymen  bare  gone  over 
the  Alps  already." 

"Are  yon  sure  of  tbat?^^  asked  Saxon. 

"As  sure  as  that  yon  never  read  the  papers.^^ 

"Yon  are  qnite  right  tbere,"  langbed  be.  **I 
never  do." 

"An  Englisb  volnnteer  Company  is  already  formed,^' 
continned  Miss  Hatberton,  "at  Genoa." 

"Yes  —  I  know  tbat" 

"Tbere  will  also,  I  bear,  be  a  German  corps;  and 
botb  Swiss  and  Hnngarian  corps  are  talked  about" 

Saxon  nearly  bounded  off  bis  seat 

"A  Swiss  corps  I"  be  sbonted.  "A  Swiss  corps, 
and  nobody  ever  breatbed  a  word  of  tbis  to  me!" 

"It's  very  odd,"  said  Miss  Hatberton. 

"And  Miss  Colonna  was  talking  to  me  so  mnch 
abont  Italy  yesterday  momingl" 

"Perbaps  tbey  do  not  care  to  make  a  soldier  of 
yon,  Mr.  l^falden,"  said  tbe  beiress. 

"Bnt  tbey  want  soldiersl" 

"Tme;  bnt  .  .  ." 

"Bnt  wbat?" 
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^^Perhaps  thej  stand  more  in  need  of  the  sinews 
o£  war  just  now,  than  of  jour  individnal  muscles.^' 

^^The  sinews  of  war!"  stammered  Saxon. 

''You  might  get  killed,  jou  see." 

^^Of  course  I  might  get  killed;  but  every  volunteer 
risks  that     Yaughan  may  get  kiUed." 

'^He  may;  bat  then  Major  Yaughan  has  not  ever 
so  many  miUions  of  money." 

Saxon  looked  blankly  in  Miss  Hatherton's  face. 

"I  —  I  really  don't  understand,"  said  he. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  explain  my  meaning?" 
ündoubtedly." 

"Then  —  excose  the  illnstration  —  it  might  not 
be  poliüc  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.^^ 

''Oh,  Miss  Hatherton!"  exclaimed  Saxon,  ^^how 
can  you  be  so  unjust,  and  so  uncharitable?" 

Miss  Hatherton  smiled  good  temperedly. 
I  am  a  piain  Speaker,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  said  she, 
and  piain  Speakers  mast  expect  to  be  called  uncharit 
able  sometimes.     You  need  not  be  angry  with  me  be 
cause  I  speak  the  truth." 

"But  indeed  you're  mistaken.  It^s  not  the  truth, 
nor  anything  like  the  truth." 

"Nay,"  she  replied,  "I  know  the  Colonnas  better 
than  you  know  them.  Giulio  Colonna  is  insatiable 
where  Italy  is  concemed.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is 
personally  disinterested.  He  would  give  the  coat  off 
his  back  to  buy  powder  and  shot  for  the  cause;  but  he 
would  Strip  the  coat  from  his  neighbour's  back  for  the 
same  purpose  without  scmple." 

"But,  indeed " 

"Bat,  indeed,  Mr.  Trefalden,  you  may  believe  me 
whea  I  teil  you  that  he  would  regard  it  as  a  sacred 
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dnty  to  fling  every  farthing  of  joiir  fortane  into  this 
Coming  war,  if  he  conld  get  the  handling  of  it.  Xon 
will  do  well  to  beware  of  him." 

^^Tben  I  am  sore  that  Miss  Coloima  is  not  ....*' 

"Miss  Golonna  is  ntterly  dominated  bj  her  own 
enthusiasm  and  her  father's  influence.  Yon  mnst  be- 
ware of  her,  too." 

"  You  will  teil  me  to  beware  of  yourself  next,  Miss 
Hathertonl" 

"No,  mj  dear  sir,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  like  you  very  much;  but  I  neither  want  yonr  money, 

nor Do  yon  know  what  people  are  saying  abont 

yon  and  Miss  Coloima?  By-the-way,  is  not  this  yonr 
Station?" 

"About  me  and  Miss  Golonna!"  said  Saxon,  breath- 
lessly. 

"Yes  —  bnt  this  is  certainly  Sedgebrook.  You 
must  be  quick,  for  they  dön't  stop  one  moment" 

'^For  Heaven's  sake,  Miss  Hatherton,  teil  me 
first!" 

"No,  no,  — Jump  out,  or  you  will  be  carried  on. 
ril  teil  you  when  you  are  safe  outside." 

Saxon  jumped  out,  but  clung  to  the  window  with 
both  hands. 

"Nowl"  Said  he.     "Now!" 

"Well,"  replied  Miss  Hatherton,  speaking  some- 
what  slowly,  and  looking  him  füll  in  the  face;  "they 
say,  Mr.  Trefalden  —  they  say  you  are  going  to 
squander  yonr  fortune  on  Italy ;  marry  Olimpia  Golonna; 
and  break  Lord  Gasdetowers^  heart" 

But  Saxon  never  heard  the  last  five  words  at  alL 
Before  Miss  Hatherton  could  bring  her  sentence  to  an 
end,  the  shrill  whistle  drowned  her  voice,  and  the  train 
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began  to  move.  .The  701mg  man  stood  looking  afier 
it  for  some  moments  in  blank  bewilderment 

'^Squander  yonr  fortnne  on  Italj,  and  marry 
Olimpia  Colonnal"  he  repeated  to  himself. 

"Fly  to  CasÜetowers,  sir?"  said  the  solitary  fly- 
driver  of  the  place,  recognising  the  EarPs  visitor. 

Bnt  Saxon  preferred  to  walk;  so  he  took  the  short 
cnt  throngh  the  fields,  and  strode  on  with  Miss  Hather- 
ton's  words  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

*^ Marry  Olimpia  Colonnar'  he  said,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  as  he  sat  down  presently  npon  a  stile,  and  pro- 
ceeded  nnconscionsly  to  cnt  off  the  heads  of  the  nearest 
dandelions  with  his  cane.  "Marry  Olimpia  Colonna! 
Good  6od!  there  isn*t  a  prince  on  this  earth  half  good 
enough  for  herl  As  for  me,  Pm  only  just  worthy  to 
be  one  of  her  slayes.  What  a  mad  notion!  What  a 
mad,  preposterons  notion I'^ 

1^  and  preposterons  as  it  was,  however,  he  could 
tfaink  of  nothing  eise;  and  every  now  and  then,  as  he 
loitered  on  his  way  throngh  the  pleasant  meadows,  he 
repeated  half  alond  those  wondrous  words: 

'*Marry  Olimpia  Oolonnal" 
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CHAPTEE  XIIL 

High  Art. 

As  Saxon^s  cab  tamed  in  at  the  gates  of  the  South* 
Western  Bailway  Station,  Mr.  William  Trefalden,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  occnpation  of  a  very  similar 
Hansom,  was  driving  rapidly  down  the  Waterloo  Road. 
The  two  vehicles  with  their  unsuspecting  occupants  had 
been  almost  side  hj  side  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and,  bj 
one  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  happen  stiÜ 
oftener  in  real  life  than  in  fiction,  the  one  consin  was 
going  down  into  Snrrej  as  the  honoored  guest  of  Lady 
Castletowers,  while  the  other  was  rattling  over  to 
Gamberwell  in  search  of  her  ladyship^s  disinherited 
half-sister. 

"Six,  Brudenell  Terrace." 

Mr.  Trefalden  took  the  card  from  his  pocket-book, 
and  read  the  address  over  once  or  twice.  It  was  the 
same  card  that  Miss  ßivi&re  had  given  to  Saxon,  and 
which  Saxon  had  entrusted  to  the  lawyer^s  k<»9ping  a 
couple  of  hours  before.  Mr.  Trefalden  was  a  prompt 
man  of  bnsiness,  and  was  showing  himself  to  be,  in  the 
present  instance,  better  than  his  word.  He  had  pro- 
mised  to  act  for  his  young  kinsman  in  this  matter;  bnt 
he  had  not  promised  to  set  about  the  task  that  same 
aftemoon.  Yet  here  he  was,  with  his  face  already 
tomed  southwards,  and  Miss  Bivi^re's  address  in  bis 
band. 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Trefalden  took  more  interest 
in  this  piece  of  family  history  than  he  had  chosen  to 
express,  and  was  bent  on  leaming  all  that  might  be 
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leamt  aboat  the  Rivi^res  without  an  hour's  unnecessary 
delaj.  No  man  better  appreciated  the  value  of  a  family 
Beeret  There  might,  it  is  tme,  be  nothing  very  pre- 
cious  in  this  particolar  specimen;  but  then  one  could 
never  teil  what  might  6r  might  not  be  nseM  hereafter. 
At  all  events,  Mr.  Trefalden  was  not  slow  to  see  his 
wajr  to  possible  advantages;  and  though  he  had  asked 
time  for  consideration  of  what  it  might  be  best  to  do, 
he  had  half-a-dozen  schemes  outlined  in  his  mind  before 
Saxon  left  the  office.  Mr.  Trefalden's  plans  seldom 
needed  mnch  elaboration.  They  sprang  from  bis  fertile 
brain  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  armed  at  all 
points,  and  readj  for  the  field. 

Leaning  back  thoughtfully,  then,  with  folded  arms, 
and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  Mr.  Trefalden  drove  past  the 
Obelisk  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  plnnged  into 
the  very  heart  of  that  dreary  suburban  district  which 
might  with  mnch  propriety  be  called  by  the  general 
oame  of  Transpontia.  Then,  dismissing  his  cab  at  a 
oonvenient  point,  he  proceeded  in  search  of  Bradenell 
Temce  on  foot 

Transpontia  is  a  district  beset  with  dif&culties  to 
the  inexperienced  explorer.  There  dost,  dissent,  and 
dnllneBS  reign  snpreme.  The  air  is  pervaded  by  a  faint 
odonr  of  nniverssd  brickfield.  The  early  mnfün-bell  is 
aodible  at  incredible  honrs  of  the  day.  Files  of  shabby- 
genteel  tenements,  and  dismal  slips  of  parched  front- 
garden,  foUow  and  do  resemble  each  other  with  a 
bewildering  monotony  that  extends  for  long  miles  in 
eveij  direction,  and  is  only  intermpted  here  and  there 
by  a  gorgeoos  gin-palace,  or  a  depressing  patch  of  open 
gronnd,  £ftcetioizsly  called  a  '^green,''  or  a  '^common.*' 
Of  enormouB  eztent,  and  dreaiy  sameness,  the  topo« 
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graphy  of  Transpontia  is  necessarily  of  tlie  most  per- 
plexing  character. 

Mr.  Trefalden  was,  however,  too  good  a  Londoner 
to  be  greatly  baffled  by  tbe  intricacies  of  any  metro- 
politan  neighbourhood.  He  pursued  bis  way  with  a 
Londoner^s  instinct,  and,  after  traversing  a  few  small 
Squares  and  by-streets,  found  bimself  presenüy  in  &ce 
of  Brudenell  Terrace. 

It  was  a  very  melancboly  terrace,  built  according 
to  the  strictest  lodging-bouse  order  of  architecture, 
elevated  some  fonr  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street, 
and  approached  by  a  dilapidated  flight  of  stone  steps 
at  each  extremity.  It  consisted  of  fonr-and-tweuty 
dingy,  eight-roomed  honses,  in  one  or  other  of  wbich, 
take  them  at  what  season  of  the  year  one  might,  there 
was  certain  to  be  either  a  sale  or  a  removal  going 
forward.  In  conjunction  with  the  inevitable  van  or 
piece  of  stair-carpeting,  might  also  be  fonnd  the  equaUy 
inevitable  street-organ  —  that  "most  miraculons  organ," 
which  can  no  more  be  silenced  than  the  voice  of  murder 
itself ;  and  which  in  Transpontia  hath  its  chosen  home. 
The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Bmdenell  Terrace  confessed 
to  never  having  known  the  hour  of  any  day  (except 
Sunday)  when  some  interesting  native  of  Parma  or 
Lucca  was  not  to  be  heard  grinding  his  slow  length 
along  from  number  one  to  number  twenty-fonr.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  when  Mr.  Trefalden 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  honse  for  which  he  was 
bound,  both  van  and  Italian  boy  were  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  row. 

A  slattemly  servant  of  hostile  bearing  opened  six 
inches  of  the  door,  and  asked  Mr.  Trefalden  what  he 
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wanted.  That  gendeman  intimated  that  he  wished  to 
see  Mrs.  Rivi&re. 

*^Ib  it  bosiness?''  said  the  girl,  planting  her  foot 
stnrdily  agaiiist  the  inner  side  of  the  door. 

Mr.  Trefalden  admitted  that  it  was  bosiness. 

"Then  it^s  Miss  Bivers  you  want,'^  said  she,  sharplj. 
"Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  attempted  to  explain  that  he  should 
prefer  to  see  Mrs.  Rivi&re,  if  she  would  receive  him; 
bat  the  belligerent  damsel  refused  to  entertain  the  pro- 
position  for  a  moment 

"It^s  nothing  to  me  what  you  prefer,"  said  she, 
with  prompt  indignation.  ''You  can^t  see  Mrs.  Rivers. 
If  Miss  Bivers  won't  do,  you  may  as  well  go  away  at 
once." 

So  the  lawyer  was  fain  to  enter  the  citadel  on  such 
terms  as  he  could  get. 

He  was  shown  into  a  front  parlonr,  very  poorly 
furoiAed.  The  Window  w«  paJaUy  darkeZedV  a 
black  blind,  and  close  beneath  it  stood  a  table  strewn 
with  small  photographs  and  drawing  materials.  A  bonnet 
and  shawl  lay  on  the  sofa  behind  the  door.  Three  or 
four  slight  Sketches  in  water-coloors  were  pinned  against 
the  walls.  An  old-fashioned  watch  in  a  bronze  stand 
of  delicate  foreign  workmanship,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  mantelshelf;  and  in  the  farther  comer  of  the 
room,  between  the  fireplace  and  window,  were  piled  a 
number  of  old  canvases  with  their  faces  to  the  wall. 
Mr.  Tre&lden  divined  the  history  of  these  little  acces- 
Bories  at  a  glance.  He  knew,  as  well  as  if  their  owners 
had  told  him  so,  that  the  watch  and  the  canvases  were 
rdics  of  poor  Edgar  Bivi&re,  and  that  the  little  water- 
ooloor  Sketches  were  by  the  artist's  daughter.     These 
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latter  were  very  slight  —  mere  oudines,  with  a  dash 
of  colour  here  and  tliere  —  but  singularlj  free  and 
dedsive.  One  represented  a  fragment  of  Cyclopean 
wall,  tapestried  with  creeping  plants;  another,  a  lonelj 
medissval  tower,  with  ragged  storm-clouds  drifting 
overhead;  another,  a  gronp  of  stone  pines  at  sonset, 
Standing  up,  bronzed  and  bristling,  against  a  blood-red 
sky.  All  were  instinct  with  that  open-air  look  which 
defies  Imitation;  and  in  the  background  of  almost  eveiy 
subject  were  seen  the  purple  Tuscan  hüls.  William 
Trefalden  was  no  indifferent  judge  of  art,  and  he  saw 
at  once  that  these  scrawls  had  genins  in  them. 

While  he  was  yet  examining  them,  the  door  opened 
noiselessly  behind  him,  and  a  rustling  of  soft  garments 
near  at  hand  wamed  him  that  he  was  no  longer  alone. 
He  tamed.  A  yonng  girl,  meanly  dressed  in  some 
black  material,  with  only  a  slip  of  white  collar  round 
her  throat,  stood  about  half  way  between  the  window 
and  the  door  —  a  girl  so  fair,  so  slight,  so  transparent 
of  complexion,  so  inexpressibly  firagile-looking,  that 
the  lawyer,  for  the  first  moment,  conld  only  look  at 
her  as  if  she  were  some  delicate  marvel  of  art,  neither 
to  be  touched  nor  spoken  to. 

"You  asked  to  see  me,  sir?"  she  said,  with  a 
transient  flush  of  colour;  for  Mr.  Trefalden  süll  looked 
at  her  in  silence. 

^^I  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Eivi^re,**  he  replied. 

The  young  lady  pointed  to  a  chair. 

"My  mother  is  an  invalid,"  she  said,  ^'and  can 
only  be  ad  dressed  through  me.  Will  you  take  a  seat?" 

But  Mr.  Trefalden,  instead  of  taking  a  seat,  went 
over  to  the  comer,  where  the  dusty  canvases  were 
piled  against  the  wall,  and  said:  — 
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"Are  these  some  of  your  father's  pictures?" 

Her  whole  face  became  radiant  at  the  mention  of 
that  name. 

**Tes,"  she  replied,  eagerly.  "Do  you  know  bis 
works?" 

Hr.  Trefalden  paused  a  moment  before  answering 
tMo  qtiestion.  Then  looking  at  her  witb  a  grave,  al- 
mofit  a  tender  courtesy,  he  said:  — 

"I  knew  his  works,  my  dear  yoting  lady  —  and  I 
knew  him/* 

"You  knew  him?  Oh,  you  knew  a  good  man,  sir, 
if  you  knew  my  dear,  dear  father!" 

"A  good  man,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  "and  a  fine 
pamter." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears. 

"If  the  World  had  but  done  him  justice!"  she  mur- 
mured. 

Mr.  Trefalden  thought  he  had  never  seen  eyes  so 
beautiful  or  so  pathetic 

"The  World  never  does  justice  to  its  finer  spirits," 
said  he,  "tili  they  have  passed  beyond  reach  of  its 
eavj  or  hearing  of  its  praise.  But  his  day  of  justice 
will  come." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  she  said,  drawing  a  little 
nearer,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  the  half-timid, 
half-trußting  candour  of  a  child.  "Alas!  I  have  almost 
given  np  hoping." 

"Never  give  up  hoping.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
World  so  unstable  as  its  injustice  —  nothing  so  in- 
e^table  as  its  law  of  reward  and  retribution.  Un- 
happily  its  laureis  are  too  often  showered  upon  tombs." 

"Did  you  know  him  in  Italy?" 

"No— in  England." 
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"Perhaps  you  were  one  of.lus  fellow-students?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  shook  bis  head. 

"No;  I  am  a  true  lover  of  the  arts,"  he  replied, 
"but  no  artist.  I  had  a  sincere  admiration  for  your 
father's  genius,  Miss  Eivi^re,  and  it  is  that  admiration 
which  bringe  me  bere  to-day.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
wbat  pictores  of  bis  may  still  be  in  tbe  possession  of 
bis  family,  and  I  sbonld  be  glad  to  purcbase  some,  if 
I  migbt  be  allowed  to  do  so." 

A  look  of  intense  gladness,  followed  by  one  of  still 
more  intense  pain,  flasbed  over  the  girl's  pale  face  at 
these  words. 

"I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  to  annoy  you,"  said 
Mr.  Trefalden,  as  deferentially  as  if  this  fragile  young 
Creatore  were  a  stately  princess ,  clad  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver. 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  tremnlously. 
"We  shall  be  very  glad  to  —  to  seil  them." 

"Then  I  have  yonr  permission  to  look  at  these?" 

"I  will  show  them  to  you." 

But  Mr.  Trefalden  wonld  not  sufPer  Miss  Riviöre 
to  show  bim  the  pictures.  They  were  too  heavy,  and 
too  dusty;  and  he  was  so  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  that  he  considered  nothing  a  trouble. 
Then  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remove  the  black 
blind  firom  the  window;  and  when  that  was  done,  he 
dragged  out  the  first  picture,  dusted  it  carefolly  with 
bis  own  white  handkerchief ,  and  placed  it  in  the  best 
light  the  room  afforded. 

"That  was  one  of  bis  last,"  said  the  danghter, 
with  a  sigh. 

It  represented  Apollo  and  Daphne  —  Apollo  in  an 
attitude  expressive  of  despair,  looking  very  like  a  fine 
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gendeman  in  an  amateor  play,  elegandy  got  up  in  the 
Greek  style  and  rather  proud  of  his  legs;  with  Daphne 
peeping  at  him  coquettishly  from  the  leaves  of  a  laurel 
bush.  It  was  not  a  vulgär  pictnre,  nor  even  a  glaringly 
bad  pictore;  bnt  it  had  all  the  worst  faults  of  the 
French  school  with  none  of  its  vigour,  and  was  aca- 
demic  and  superficial  to  the  last  degree. 

Mr.  Trefalden,  who  saw  all  this  distinctly,  re- 
treated,  nevertheless,  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room, 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  declared  that  it 
was  an  exquisite  thing,  füll  of  poetry  and  classical 
feeling. 

Then  came  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  on  the  point  of 
leading  off  a  pas-de-deux;  a  Danae  in  a  cataract  of 
yellow  ochre;  an  Endymion  sleeping,  evidenüy,  on  a 
stage  bank,  by  the  light  of  a  ^'practicable''  moon;  a 
Holy  Family;  a  Cephalus  and  Procris;  a  Garactacus 
before  Claudius;  a  Diana  and  Callisto,  and  about  a 
score  of  others  —  enough  to  fill  a  galleiy  of  moderate 
size;  all  after  the  same  pattem;  all  repeating  the  same 
dreiury  round  of  hackneyed  subjects;  all  equally  correct 
and  mediocre. 

Mr.  Trefalden  looked  patienüy  through  the  whole 
coUection,  opening  out  those  canvases  which  were 
rolled  up,  and  going  through  the  business  of  his  part 
with  a  naturalness  that  was  beyond  all  praise.  He 
dwelt  on  imaginaiy  beauties,  hesitated  over  trifling 
blemishes,  reverted  every  now  and  then  to  his  favourites, 
and,  in  short,  played  the  enlightened  connoisseur  to 
such  perfection  that  the  poor  child  by  his  side  was 
almoBt  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  him  before  the 
ezbibition  was  over. 

"How  happy  it  would  have  made  him  to  hear  you, 
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sir,'^  she  said,  more  tHan  once.     "No  one  ever  appre- 
ciated  liis  genins  as  jon  dol" 

To  which  Mr.  Trefalden  onlj  replied,  with  syin- 
pathetic  courtesy,  that  he  was  "sorry  to  hear  it" 

Finallj,  he  selected  fonr  of  the  least  objectionahle 
of  the  lot,  and  begged  to  know  on  what  terms  he  might 
be  allowed  to  possess  them. 

This  qnestion  was  referred  by  Miss  Eiviire  to  her 
mother,  and  Mr.  Trefalden  was  finally  entreated  to 
uame  his  own  price. 

"Nay  but  you  place  nie  in  a  veiy  difficult  posi- 
tion,"  said  he.     "What  if  I  offer  too  small  a  sum?" 

"  We  do  not  fear  that,"  replied  the  young  girl,  with 
a  timid  smile. 

"You  are  very  good;  bnt  .  .  .  the  fact  is  that  I 
may  wish  to  purchase  several  more  of  these  paintings 
—  perhaps  the  whole  of  them ,  if  Mrs.  Rivifere  should 
be  willing  to  part  from  them." 

"The  whole  of  them!"  she  echoed,  breathlessly. 

"I  cannot  teil  at  present;  but  it  is  not  improbable." 

Miss  Bivi^re  looked  at  Mr.  Trefalden  with  awe  and 
wonder.  She  began  to  think  he  must  be  some  great 
coUector  —  perhaps  Bothschild  himself  1 

"In  the  meanwhile,"  said  he,  "these  being  only 
my  first  acquisitions,  I  must  keep  my  expenditure 
within  a  moderate  limit.  I  should  not  like  to  offer 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds  for  these  four  paint> 
ings. 

Two  hundred  pounds!  It  was  as  if  a  tributary  of 
Pactolus  had  suddenly  flowed  in  upon  that  humble 
front  parlour  and  flooded  it  with  gold.  Miss  Eivi^re 
could  hardly  believe  in  the  material  existence  of  so 
fabulous  a  sum. 
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^'I  bope  I  do  not  seem  to  nnder-estimate  their 
value,"  Said  the  lawyer. 

"Oh,  no  —  indeedl" 

"You  will,  perliaps,  snbmit  my  proposition  to  Mrs. 
Riviire?" 

"No,  ihank  you  —  1  —  I  —  am  quite  sure  — 
your  great  liberality  .  .  ." 

"I  heg  yon  will  call  it  by  no  such  name,"  said  Mr. 
Trefalden,  with  that  litde  deprecatory  gestnre  that 
showed  his  fine  hand  to  so  mnch  advantage.  "Say,  if 
yoa  please,  my  sense  of  justice,  or,  better  still,  my  ap- 
preciation  of  excellence." 

Here  he  took  a  little  roll  of  bank-notes  from  his 
purse,  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

"I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  Kiviire  when  I  next  call,'^  he  said.  "She  will 
not,  perhaps,  reftise  the  favour  of  an  interview  to  one 
who  knew  her  husband  in  his  youth.^' 

"I  am  sure  mamma  will  be  most  happy,^'  faltered 
Miss  Kiviire.  "She  is  very  delicate;  but  I  know  she 
will  make  the  effort,  if  possible.  We  —  we  are  going 
back  soon  to  Italy." 

And  her  eyes,  as  she  said  this,  wandered  involun- 
tarily  towards  the  packet  of  notes. 

"Not  very  soon,  I  hope?    Not  immediately?" 

"Certainly  not  immediately,"  she  replied,  with  a 
sigh.  "Mamma  must  be  much  better  before  she  can 
travel." 

Then  Mr.  Trefalden  made  a  few  politely  sym- 
patfaetic  inquiries;  recommended  a  famous  West-end 
physician;  suggested  a  temporary  sojoum  at  Sydenham 
or  Norwood;  and  ended  by  requesting  that  the  hostile 
maid-serrant  might  fetch  a  cab  for  the  conyeyance  of 
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his  treasures.  He  then  took  liis  leave,  witihi  the  in- 
timatioii  that  he  would  come  again  in  the  conrse  of  a 
few  dajs,  and  go  over  the  pictures  a  second  time. 

The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  behind  him,  than 
Miss  lüviire  flew  up  to  her  mother^s  hed-room,  with 
the  bank-notes  in  her  hand. 

''Oh,  mamma!  mamma!*'  she  cried,  flinging  herseif 
on  her  knees  beside  the  invalides  easy-chair,  and  burst- 
ing  into  sobs  of  joy,  "he  has  taken  four  of  papa^s 
paintings,  and  given  —  ohi  what  do  you  suppose?  — 
given  two  hnndred  poonds  for  theml  Two  hnndred 
pounds,  all  in  beantiM,  real  bank-notes  —  and  here 
they  are!  Touch  them — look  at  them!  Two  hnndred 
ponnds  —  enough  to  take  you  to  Italy,  my  darling,  six 
times  over!" 
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Bradshaw^s  Guide  for  March. 

William  Trbfalden  sat  alone  in  his  private  room 
in  a  somewhat  moody  attitude,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
desk,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  A  folded  deed 
lay  unread  before  him.  To  his  right  stood  a  compact 
pile  of  letters  with  their  seals  yet  unbroken.  Absorbed 
in  profonnd  thonght,  he  had  not  yet  begon  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  the  day,  althongh  more  than  an  honr  had 
elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  Chancery  Lane. 

His  meditations  were  intermpted  by  a  tap  at  the 
door;  and  the  tap  was  instantaneoasly  followed  by  Mr. 
Keckwitch.  The  lawyer  started  angrily  firom  his  reverie. 

"Why  the  dence  do  you  come  in  like  that?"  he 
exclaimed.     "What  do  you  want?" 
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"Beg  jonr  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  bead-clerk,  with 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  pile  of  unopened  letters  and  the 
unread  deed.  *' Messenger^s  waitin*  for  Willis  and 
Barlow's  bond;  and  70a  said  I  was  to  read  it  over  to 
7011  before  it  went  out." 

Mr.  Trefalden  sighed  impatientl7,  leaned  back  in 
Iiis  duur,  and  bade  his  clerk  ^'go  on-,"  whereat  the  re- 
spectable  man  drew  the  back  of  his  band  across  his 
montk,  and  began. 

'^Ejiow  all  men  b7  these  presents  that  we,  Thomas 
Willis  of  number  fonrteen  Charlcote  Square  in  the 
parisli  of  Hoxton  in  the  counly  of  Middlesex,  and  John 
Barlow  of  Oakle7  Villa  in  the  parish  of  Brompton  in 
the  coimt7  of  Middlesex  Esquire,  are  jointl7  and  sever- 
all7  holden  and  firml7  bounden  unto  Ebenezer  Fester 
and  Bobert  Crompton  of  Comhill  in  the  parish  of  St 
Peters  npon  Comhill  in  the  count7  of  Middlesex 
Bankers  and  copartners  in  the  snm  of  five  thousand 
ponnds  of  lawfol  British  mone7  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
Ebenezer  Fester  and  Bobert  Crompton  their  executors 
administrators  and  assigns  or  their  lawfnl  attome7  and 
attom^s  for  which  pa7ment  to  be  well  and  £Bdthfull7 
made  we  bind  ourselves  jointl7  and  seyerall7  and  our 
and  an7  two  or  one  of  our  heirs  executors  and  admi- 
nistrators firml7  b7  these  presents  sealed  with  our  re- 
spective  seals.  Dated  ....  which  I  have  left  blank, 
sir,  not  knowing  when  the  signatures  will  be  made." 

''Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  dreamÜ7.  *'6o 
on." 

The  head-^erk  then  proceeded  in  the  same  thick, 
monotonous  tone,  wading  on  from  stage  to  stage,  from 
condition  to  condition,  tili  he  came  at  length  to  — 
'^Then  and  in  such  case  the  above  written  bond  or 
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Obligation  shall  become  void  and  of  no  6£Pect,  or  eise 
sliall  remain  in  fnll  force,  power,  and  virtae;'*  having* 
read  which  be  came  to  a  dead  pause. 

And  tben  again,  for  tbe  third  time,  Mr.  Trefalden 
Said:  — 

"Go  on." 

Mr.  Keckwitcb  smiled  malicioiisly. 

"Tbat's  tbe  end  of  tbe  deed,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"Tbe  end  of  tbe  deed?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  strack  me  tbat  jou  didn't  bear  mncb 
of  it.     Sball  I  go  tbrougb  it  again?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  bit  bis  lip. 

"Certainly  not,"  be  said,  sbarply.  "Tbat  voice  of 
yoors  sends  me  to  sleep.  Leave  tbe  bond  witk  zne, 
and  I  will  glance  over  it  myself" 

So  saying,  be  snatebed  tbe  paper  from  tbe  band  of 
bis  Clerk,  pointed  to  tbe  door,  and  compelled  bimself 
to  go  tbrougb  tbe  docninent  from  beginning  to  ^id. 

Tbis  done,  and  tbe  messenger  despatcbed,  be  dropped 
again  into  bis  accnstomed  seat,-  and  proceeded  mecbani- 
cally  to  examine  bis  dinmal  correspondence.  Bat  onlj 
mecbanically;  for  tbougb  be  began  witb  tbe  top  letter, 
bolding  it  open  witb  bis  left  band,  and  sbading  bis 
eyes  witb  bis  rigbt,  tbere  was  tbat  in  bis  tboogbts  which 
blotted  ont  tbe  sense  of  tbe  words  as  completelj  as  if 
tbe  page  were  blank  before  bim. 

By-and-by,  after  staring  at  it  vacantly  for  some  ten 
minntes  or  more,  William  Trefalden  cnisbed  tbe  letter 
in  bis  band,  flung  it  on  tbe  table,  and  exclaiming  half 
alond,  "Fool  tbat  I  am! "  pushed  bis  chair  bastily  back, 
and  began  Walking  up  and  down  tbe  room. 

Sometimes  fast,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  stop- 
ping  Short  in  bis  beat  for  a  minnte  at  a  time,  the 
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lawyer  continaed  for  the  best  part  of  an  hoar  to  pace 
to  and  firo  between  the  window  and  the  door,  thinking 
eamestly. 

Of  what?     Of  a  woman. 

He  conld  scarcelj  bring  himself  to  confess  it  to  his 
own  thonghts;  and  yet  so  it  was  —  a  fact  not  to  be 
evaded,  impossible  to  be  ignored.  William  Trefalden 
was  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  utterly, 
passionatelj  in  love. 

Yes,  for  the  first  time.  He  was  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  he  had  never  in  his  lifo  known  what  it 
was  to  feel  as  he  feit  now.  He  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  live  under  the  despotism  of  a  single  idea.  He 
was  not  a  good  man.  He  was  an  nnscrapuloos  and 
radically  selfish  man.  A  man  of  cultivated  taste,  cold 
heart,  and  iron  will.  A  man  who  set  his  own  gratifica- 
tion  before  him  as  the  end  for  which  he  lived,  and 
who  was  content  to  labour  for  that  end  as  untiringly 
and  stedfastlj  as  other  men  labour  for  hononr  or  free- 
dorn,  or  their  souFs  salvation.  A  man  who  knew  no 
law  save  the  law  of  his  own  will,  and  no  restraint  save 
the  restraint  of  his  own  judgment. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  regarded  love  as  a  taste, 
and  looked  upon  women  mach  in  the  same  light  as  he 
looked  npon  fine  wines,  fine  pictores,  costly  books,  or 
vmhiable  horses.  They  were  one  of  the  enjoyments  of 
Hfe  —  rather  more  troublesome,  thongh  perhaps  not 
mnch  more  expensive  than  some  other  enjoyments; 
needing  to  be  well-dressed,  as  books  to  be  weU*bound, 
or  pictores  well-framed;  needing  also,  like  valnable 
horses,  to  be  kindly  treated;  bat,  like  horses,  to  be 
held  or  changed  at  the  pleasore  of  their  owners. 

Sach  was  the  theory,  and  sach  (for  the  secret  may 
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as  well  be  told  here  as  ebewhere)  was  the  practice  ot 
William  Trefalden^s  life.  He  was  no  gamester.  He 
was  no  miser.  He  was  no  nsnrer.  He  was  simplj  that 
dangerous  phenomenon  —  a  man  of  cold  heart  and 
warm  imagination;  a  refined  voluptnary. 

And  this  was  the  secret  which  for  long  years  he 
Lad  guarded  with  such  jealous  care.  He  loved  splendour, 
Inxury,  pleasnre.  He  loved  elegant  surronndings ,  a 
well-appointed  table,  well-trained  servants,  music,  pic- 
tnres,  books,  fine  wines,  fine  eyes,  and  £ne  tobacoo. 
For  these  tbings  be  bad  toiled  barder  tban  tbe  poorest 
clerk  in  bis  emploj.  For  tbese  tbings  be  bad  risked 
danger  and  disgrace;  and  yet  now,  wben  be  held  the 
game  on  which  be  bad  staked  bis  wbole  life  already  in 
bis  band  —  now,  in  tbe  very  moment  of  sncoess  — 
this  man  found  tbat  the  world  contained  one  prize  U» 
obtain  which  be  would  willingly  have  given  all  the 
rest  —  nay,  witbout  which  all  the  rest  would  be  no 
longer  worth  possession. 

Only  a  girl!  Only  a  pale,  pretty,  dark-baired  girl, 
with  large,  timid  eyes,  and  a  soft  voice,  and  a  colour 
tbat  came  and  went  fitfuUy  wben  she  spoke.  A  girl 
with  ancient  blood  in  her  veins,  and  a  certain  child- 
like  purity  of  bearing  tbat  told,  at  the  first  glance, 
how  she  must  be  neither  lighdy  sought  nor  lighüy  wen. 
A  girl  who,  thougb  she  might  be  poor  to  beggary,  coold 
no  more  be  bought  like  a  toy,  tban  could  an  angel  be 
bought  from  heaven. 

It  was  surely  madness  for  William  Trefalden  to 
love  such  a  girl  as  Helen  Kivi^re!  He  knew  tiiat  it 
was  madness.  He  bad  a  dim  feeling  tbat  it  might  be 
ruin.     He  struggled  against  it  —  be  fought  with  it  — 
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he  flung  himself  into  work  —  bat  all  in  vain.  He  was 
no  longer  master  of  his  thonghts.  If  he  read,  the  page 
seemed  to  have  no  meaning  for  him;  if  he  tried  to 
think,  his  mind  wandered;  if  he  slept,  that  girlish  face 
troubled  his  dreams,  and  tormented  him  with  despair 
and  longing.  For  iJie  first  time  in  his  life,  he  fonnd 
himself  the  slave  of  a  power  which  it  was  vain  to  resist 
Well  might  he  pace  to  and  fro  in  utter  resüessness  of 
mind  and  body!  Well  might  he  cnrse  his  fate  and  his 
folly,  and  chafe  against  the  chain  that  he  was  impotent 
to  break!  He  had  known  streng  impulses,  angiy  pas- 
flions,  eager  desires,  often  enough  in  the  conrse  of  his 
undisciplined  life;  but  never,  tili  now,  that  passion  or 
desire  which  was  strenger  than  his  own  imperial  will. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  sonl  of  Abel  Keckwitch  was 
disquieted  within  him.  His  qnick  ear  canght  the  rest- 
less echo  in  the  inner  room,  and  he  feit  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  there  was  '^something  wrong  somewhere." 
Mr.  Trefidden  had  not  opened  his  letters.  Mr.  Trefalden 
had  not  read  the  deed  which  awaited  him  upon  his 
desk.  Mr.  Trefalden  had  not  attended  to  a  word  of 
the  important  bond  which  he,  Abel  Keckwitch,  not- 
withstanding  his  asthma,  had  laborionsly  read  alond  to 
him  from  beginning  to  end.  Nor  was  this  all.  Mr. 
Trefidden  looked  pale  and  anxious,  like  a  man  who 
had  not  slept  the  night  before,  and  was  obyionslj 
troubled  in  his  mind.  These  were  significant  facts  — 
facts  yeiy  perplexing  and  tormenting;  and  Mr.  Keck- 
witeh  sorely  tazed  his  ingennity  to  Interpret  them  aright 

In  the  midst  of  his  conjectores,  Mr.  Trefalden,  who 
had  an  appointment  in  the  Temple  for  half-past  twelve, 
came  ont  of  his  priyate  room,  and,  glandng  round  the 
Office,  Said:  — 
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"Where  are  those  paintings  that  I  brought  Iiome 
the  other  day?" 

Mr.  Keckwitch  tucked  his  pen  behind  bis  ear,  and 
cougbed  before  replying, 

^^In  tbe  cnpboard  bebind  the  door,  sir/'  said  ba 
"I  put  'em  tbere  —  to  be  out  of  sight" 

Mr.  Trefalden  opened  tbe  cupboard  door,  saw  tbat 
tbe  pictnres  were  safe  witbin,  and,  after  a  moment's 
besitation,  said:  — 

*^I  took  tbem  for  a  bad  debt,  bat  tbey  are  of  no 
use  to  me.  You  can  bave  tbem,  Keckwitcb,  i£  jou 
like." 

"I,  sir!"  exclaimed  tbe  bead-clerk,  in  accents  of 
virtaous  borror.  "No,  tbank  you,  sir.  Nene  of  your 
beatben  Yenuses  for  me.  J  sbould  be  asbamed  to  see 
'em  on  tbe  walls.'' 

"As  you  please.  At  all  events,  anyone  wbo  likes 
to  take  tbem  is  welcome  to  do  so." 

Saying  wbicb,  Mr.  Trefalden,  witb  a  sligbdy  scam* 
ful  gravity,  left  bis  clerks  to  settle  tbe  question  of 
ownersbip  among  tbemselves,  and  went  on  bis  way. 
Tbe  pictores  were,  of  course,  bad  out  iinmediately, 
and  became  tbe  objects  of  a  good  deal  of  tittering, 
tossing  up,  and  wit  of  tbe  smallest  kind.  In  tbe  mean- 
wbile,  tbe  bead-clerk  found  a  pretext  for  going  to  bis 
master^s  room,  and  instituted  a  rapid  searcb  for  any 
stray  scrap  of  Information  tbat  migbt  tum  up. 

It  was  a  forlom  bope.  Mr.  Keckwitch  bad  done 
the  same  thing  a  hundred  times  before,  and  bad  never 
found  anything;  save,  now  and  then,  a  few  cbarred 
ashes  in  tbe  empty  grate.  But  it  was  in  his  natore  to 
persevere  doggedly.  On  the  present  occasion  he  ex- 
amined  the  papers  on  tbe  table,  lifted  tbe  lid  of  William 
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Trefalden^B  desk,  peered  between  the  leaves  of  die 
blotting^book,  and  examined  the  table-drawers  in  wbich 
the  lawyer  kept  bis  stationeiy.  In  the  latter  he  fbnnd 
bat  one  nnaccnstomed  article  —  an  old  Contmental 
Bradshaw  for  the  month  of  March. 

'^It  wasn^t  there  this  moming/'  mnsed  this  amatenr 
detective,  taking  np  the  Guide  and  toming  it  over  in- 
qnisitiYelj.  "It's  the  same  he  had  when  he  went  to 
Üiat  place  in  Switzerland  —  page  tumed  down  and  alL" 

And  then  Mr.  Keckwitch  nttered  a  snppressed  ex- 
damation,  for  the  tumed-down  page  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  Italian  itineraiy. 

"Lncca  —  Hagadino  —  Mantoa  —  Mentone  — 
Müan.'' 

What,  in  Heaven's  name,  conld  William  Trefalden 
bave  to  do  with  Lncca,  Magadino,  Mantaa,  Mentone, 
or  Milan?  How  was  it  possible  that  anj  one  of  these 
places  shonld  be  mixed  up  with  the  cause  of  bis  pre- 
sent  restlessness  and  pre-occnpation? 

The  derk  was  fairlj  pnzzled.  Finding,  howeyer, 
no  forther  dne  in  anj  part  of  the  Tolnme,  he  retomed 
to  bis  desk  and  applied  bimself  to  a  diligent  search  of 
the  finandal  colunns  of  the  "Times.*^ 

He  woold  ba^e  been  still  more  pnzzled  if  at  that 
moment  he  conld  bave  seen  William  Trefalden,  with 
tbe  same  weary,  half-impatient  look  upon  bis  face, 
leaning  over  the  parapet  of  tbe  Temple  Gardens,  and 
staiing  down  idljr  at  the  river.  It  was  just  one  o^dock 
—  the  quietest  bour  of  the  day  in  nursemaid-baunted 
Squares —  and  tbe  lawyer  had  the  place  to  bimself. 
All  was  still  and  dreamj  in  the  old  gardens.  Not  a 
leaf  Btinred  on  tbe  trees.  Not  a  sound  distorbed  tbe 
cloistered  silence.  Tbe  verj  skj  was  grej  and  uniform, 
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unbroken  bj  a  snnbeam  or  a  dotid.  Presently  a  baige 
drifted  bj  with  the  ctment;  wbile  far  avay,  frcMii 
crowded  bridge  and  bnsy  street,  there  rose  a  deep  and 
distant  htun,  nnlike  all  other  sonnds  witb  whi(^  the 
ear  of  man  is  familiär. 

It  was  a  dreamy  daj  and  a  dreamj  plaee,  and, 
hnsy  man  as  he  was,  Mr.  Tre&lden  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance,  as  dreamy  as  either.  Bnt  it  is  possible  to  be 
dreamy  on  the  snrfaee,  and  wakeftd  enongh  beneath 
it;  and  Mr.  Trefalden^s  dreaminess  was  ef  that  oatward 
sort  alone.  All  moody  qniet  withont,  he  was  all  doobt, 
fever,  and  pertnrbation  within.  Projeet  after  project, 
resolntion  after  resolntion,  kept  rising  like  bnbbles  to 
the  tronbled  surface  of  his  thonghts  —  rising,  breaking, 
vanishing,  and  giving  place  to  others.  Thus  an  honr 
went  by,  and  Mr.  Trefidden,  hearing  the  church  clocks 
strike  two,  roused  himself  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose 
coTirse  is  resolved  npon,  and  went  ont  through  Temple 
Bar,  into  the  Strand.  His  conrse  was  resolved  upon. 
He  had  made  np  his  mind  never  to  see  Helen  Bivifere 
again;  and  yet 

And  yet,  before  he  had  reached  the  gates  of  Somer- 
set House  he  had  hailed  a  cab,  and  desired  the  diiver 
to  take  him  to  Bradenell  Terrace,  Camberwell! 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Keckwitch,  who  had  been 
anxionsly  stadying  the  closing  prices  of  all  sorts  of 
Italian  Bailway,  Banking,  Telegraphic  and  Land  Com- 
panies^  Stock,  believed  that  he  had  foimd  the  key  to 
his  employer^s  trouble  when  he  read  that  the  Great 
Milanese  Loan  and  Finance  Company's  Siz  per  Cent 
Bonds  were  down  to  sizteen  and  a-half  in  the  offidal 
list 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

Helen  Rlvi&re. 

BoBN  and  bred  on  the  top  floor  of  a  gloomy  old 
hoiise  in  a  still  gloomier  by-street  of  Florence,  Helen 
Rivi&re  had  spent  her  cbildhood  in  a  solitude  almost  as 
fax  removed  from  the  bnsj  press  and  shock  of  ordinary 
life  as  if  she  had  been  reared  in  a  highland  bothj, 
balf-way  betwixt  the  earth  and  skj.  All  the  cir- 
eomstances  of  her  home  and  her  home-life  were  ex- 
cepüonal.  She  had  known  none  of  the  companionship 
and  few  of  the  joys  of  childhood.  No  rambles  in 
green  fields  and  pnrple  vineyardfi,  no  pleasant  rivahy 
of  school-dass  and  playground,  no  early  Mendships, 
with  their  innocent  joys  and  sorrows,  had  ever  been 
hers.  Her  mother  was  her  one  playmate,  instructor, 
and  firiend.  The  flat  house-top  with  its  open  loggia, 
its  tabs  of  orange-trees  and  myrtles,  and  its  boxes  of 
nastortiums  and  mignonette,  was  her  only  playgronnd. 
From  thence  she  saw  the  bnming  sonsets  and  the 
violet  hüls;  from  thence  looked  down  on  dome  and 
campanile,  crowded  street  and  medisBYal  palace.  This 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  rare  old  city,  with  such  echoes 
of  its  life  as  fonnd  their  way  to  her  npper  world,  was 
almost  all  that  Helen  knew  of  Florence.  Now  and 
thea^  at  very  distant  intervals,  she  had  been  led  down 
into  that  busy  lower  world,  to  wander  for  a  few  honrs 
throngfa  streets  ai^d  piazzas  stately  with  fountains  and 
statoes,  or  galleries  so  radiant  with  Madonnas  and  angels 
that  they  seemed  like  the  vestiboles  of  Heaven-,  bnt  this 
was  very  seldom. 

6» 
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Yet  the  child  had,  as  it  were,  breathed  all  her  life 
in  an  atmosphere  of  art  She  could  not  remember  tlie 
time  when  ita  phraseology  and  appliances  were  other 
than  familiär  to  her.  Her  father^s  dÜmly  lighted  stadio, 
redolent  of  oü  and  varnisli  and  littered  with  canyases 
and  casts ;  her  father  himself  in  his  smeared  bloose  and 
velvet  cap,  painting  his  unsaleable  nymphs  and  dryads 
yearafter  year  with  nnabated  enthusiasm;  the  lay  figore 
in  its  folds  of  dusty  drapery;  the  shabby  sUidenti  with 
their  long  hair  and  professional  Jargon,  who  iised  to 
drop  in  at  twilight  to  smoke  their  cheap  cigars  npon 
the  terraced  roof,  and  declaim  about  art  and  liberty; 
the  habit  of  Observation  insensibly  acquired,  and  her 
own  natural  delight  in  form  and  colour,  aU  combined 
to  mould  her  inclinations  and  train  her  taste  from  earliest 
infancy.  As  a  little  child,  she  used  to  scrawl  in  pencil 
tili  her  father  taught  her  the  rudiments  of  drawing. 
By-and-by,  as  she  grew  older  and  more  skilfol,  she 
leamed  to  colour  prints  and  photographs  for  sale,  and, 
some  few  months  before  her  father  died,  had  begun  to 
study  the  art  of  enamel-painting. 

Isolated  thus  in  the  heart  of  an  ancient  city;  look* 
ing  down  upon  the  alien  throng  in  street  and  market- 
place;  watching  the  golden  sunlight  fade  and  change 
on  Giotto's  bell-tower  and  Brunelleschi's  rust-brown 
dorne;  listening  to  the  clang  of  bells  at  mom  and 
even-song,  and  catching  now  and  then  faint  echoes  of 
chanted  hymn  or  military  march;  growing  daüy  more 
and  more  familiär  with  the  glories  of  Italian  skies; 
reading  few  books,  seeing  few  faces,  and  ignorant  of 
life  and  the  world  as  a  cloistered  nun,  this  yonng  girl 
spent  the  first  years  of  her  solitary  youth.  And  they 
vere  very  happy  years,  although  —  nay,  perbaps  le* 
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emue  —  ihey  were  so  solitary.  Having  few  ties,  few 
tastes,  few  occupations,  her  cbaracter  became  more  in- 
tenfie,  her  aims  more  concentxated  than  those  of  most 
very  young  women.  She  loyed  her  mother  with  a 
passionate  devotion  that  knew  no  limit  to  obedience 
and  tendemess.  She  reyerenced  and  admired  her  father 
with  so  blind  a  faith  in  his  genios,  that,  despite  her 
better  knowledge,  she  believed  eyen  in  the  nymphs 
and  diyads  with  all  her  tender  heart  If  her  reading 
had  been  circamscribed  it  had  at  least  been  thorough. 
Shakspere  and  Milton,  Dante  and  the  Bible,  made  Üie 
best  part  of  her  libraiy-,  bnt  she  had  read  and  re-read 
these  books,  thought  abont  them  for  herseif,  treasnred 
op  long  passages  from  them  in  her  memory,  and 
gathered  from  their  pages  more  poetry,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge  than  eyer  came  off  the  shelyes  of  a  modern 
circolating  library.  Nor  were  these  the  only  adyantages 
of  her  seclnded  Üfe.  Neyer  haying  known  wealth,  she 
was  poor  without  being  consdons  of  poyerty  —  jnst  as 
she  was  pnre,  becanse  she  had  seen  no  eyil  —  jnst  as 
she  was  happy,  because  she  coyeted  no  blessings  which 
were  not  already  hers. 

Bnt  at  length  there  came  a  time  when  this  simple 
home  was  to  be  made  desolate.  The  nnsuccessful 
painter  feil  ill  and  died,  leaying  his  wife  to  the  cold 
charity  of  Lady  Castletowers.  In  an  eyil  honr  she 
trayeUed  home  to  England,  thinking  so  to  conciliate 
her  haughty  sister  and  serye  her  child.  Bat  Lady 
Castletowers  declined  to  see  her;  and  the  bitter  English 
Winter  smote  npon  her  delicate  längs  and  bronght  her  to 
the  rerge  of  the  graye;  and  for  this  it  was  that  Helen 
Biyi&re  went  do?m  to  Castletowers,  and  prayed  her 
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h&VLghty  annt  for  such  trifling  succour  as  should  take 
them  back  in  time  to  the  sweet  sonth. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  like  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale,  Mr. 
Trefalden  made  bis  appearance  in  tbeir  dreary  London 
lodging,  bringing  with  bim  bope  and  liberty,  and  bis 
Cousin  Saxon's  gold.  If  bis  story  were  not  true ,  if  be 
bad  never  known  Edgar  Riviöre  in  bis  Kfe,  if  be  de- 
spised  tbe  pictures  be  affected  to  praise,  bow  were  tbey 
to  detect  it?  Enligbtened  connoisseur,  munifieent  pa- 
tron,  disinterested  friend  tbat  be  was,  bow  sbonld  the 
widow  and  orpban  suspect  tbat  be  purcbased  bis  claim 
to  those  titles  with  anotber  man's  money? 


CHAPTEß  XVL 

Saxon  Oonquestor. 

Saxon  Trefalden,  writing  letters  as  he  sat  by  the 
open  window  in  bis  pleasant  bed-room  at  Castletowers, 
laid  bis  pen  aside,  and  looked  out  wistfully  at  the  skj 
and  tbe  trees.  Tbe  view  over  tbe  park  from  this  point 
was  not  extensive;  but  it  was  green  and  sunny;  and  as 
tbe  soft  air  came  and  went,  bringing  with  it  a  faint 
perfume  of  distant  bay,  tbe  young  man  thought  of 
bis  pastoral  bome  in  tbe  old  Etruscan  Canton  far 
away. 

He  knew,  as  well  as  if  be  were  gazing  upon  them 
from  tbat  tiny  sbelf  of  orcbard  ground  at  Botzberg, 
bow  tbe  grey,  battlementcd  ridge  of  tbe  Ringel  was 
Standing  out  against  tbe  deep  blue  sky;  bow  tenderly 
tbe  shadows  lay  in  tbe  unmelted  snowdrifts  in  the  hol- 
lows  of  the  Galanda;  and  bow  tbe  white  slopes  of  tbe 
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fiu>off  Juiior-Alp  weie  glittering  in  the  saou  He  knew, 
86  well  as  if  he  were  Ustaung  to  them,  how  the  goat- 
belk  were  making  pleasant  music  to  the  brawling  of 
the  Hinter  Shine  below;  and  how  the  pines  were  fall- 
ing  eveiy  now  and  then  with  a  suIlen  erash,  beneath 
the  measnred  blows  of  the  woodman^s  axe.  And  the;n 
he  sighed,  and  went  back  to  bis  task. 

A  pile  of  hastiljr  scribbled  notes  to  London  ac- 
qnaintances  and  tradesmon  lay  on  one  side,  readj  for 
die  post-bag;  and  he  was  now  writing  a  long  letter  to 
his  Unde  Martin  —  a  long,  long  letter,  fall  of  news, 
and  bright  projects,  and  written  in  Sazon^s  clearest  and 
doeeet  band.  Long  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  not 
finished,  and  woold  not  be  finished  tili  the  morrow. 
He  had  something  jet  to  add  to  it;  and  that  something 
although  it  conld  not  be  added  now,  was  perplezing 
bim  not  a  litüe  as  he  sat,  pen  in  band,  looking  ont 
absently  at  the  shadows  thiekt  swept  over  the  land- 
seape. 

He  had  made  np  bis  mind  to  propose  to  Olimpia 
Colonna. 

He  had  told  himself  over  and  over  again  that  the 
man  who  aspired  to  her  band  shonld  be  a  prince,  a 
hero,  a  soldier,  an  ardent  patriot,  at  the  least;  and  yet, 
modeat  as  he  was  of  bis  own  merit,  he  conld  no  longer 
donbt  that  bis  proposal  wonld  be  accepted  wbenever 
be  shonld  have  the  conrage  to  make  it  Ladjr  Castle- 
towers,  who  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  condescending 
interest  in  bim  of  late,  had  dropped  more  than  one 
flattering  hint  with  the  view  of  nrging  bim  forward  in 
bis  Boit  Colonna^s  bearing  towards  bim,  ever  since 
the  day  when  he  had  given  in  bis  sabscription,  had 
been  abnost  significantljr  cordial;  and  Olimpia^s  smiles 
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were  layish  of  encouragement.  Already  he  Lad  l>een 
more  ihan  once  on  the  brink  of  an  avowal:  and  now^ 
as  the  last  week  of  his  visit  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and 
his  letter  to  Switzerland  awaited  despatch,  he  had 
fairly  reviewed  his  position  and  come  to  the  conclnsion 
that  he  would  make  Miss  Colonna  a  formal  offer  of  his 
hand  in  the  course  of  that  same  daj. 

"If  she  really  doesn't  love  me,"  said  he,  half-alond, 
as  he  sat  biting  the  end  of  his  pen  and  staring  down 
at  the  nnfinished  page,  "she^U  say  so,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  it.  If  she  doea  love  me  —  and,  some- 
how,  I  cannot  believe  it!  —  ''^hy,  althongh  she  is  a 
million  times  too  good,  and  too  beantiftd,  and  too  higb- 
bom  for  an  undvilised  mountaineer  such  as  I,  I  will 
do  my  best,  with  God's  help,  to  be  worthy  of  her 
choice." 

And  then  he  thought  of  all  the  intoxicating  looks 
and  smiles  with  which  Olimpia  had  received  his  awk- 
ward  homage;  and  the  more  he  considered  these  things 
the  more  clearly  he  saw,  and  marvelled  at,  the  distinc- 
tion  that  had  befallen  him. 

And  yet  he  was  by  no  means  beside  himself  with 
happiness  —  perhaps,  because,  if  the  truth  mnst  be 
confessed,  he  was  not  very  deeply  in  love.  He  ad- 
mired  Olimpia  Colonna  intensely.  He  thonght  her  the 
most  beautifdl  and  high-minded  woman  nnder  heaven; 
bat,  after  all,  he  did  not  feel  for  her  that  profonnd, 
and  tender,  and  passionate  sympathy  which  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  boyhood.  Even  now,  when  most 
completely  under  the  spell  of  her  inflnence,  he  was 
vaguely  conscions  of  this  want  Even  now,  in  the  veiy 
moment  of  anticipated  trinmph,  when  his  heart  beat 
high  at  the  thonght  of  winning  her,  he  found  himself 
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wondering  whether  he  shonld  be  able  to  make  her 
happy  —  whether  she  wonld  love  his  Uncle  Martin  — 
whether  she  wonld  always  be  quite  as  mach  absorbed 
in  Italian  politics  and  Italian  libertj? 

When  he  had  arrived  at  this  point,  he  was  inter- 
rapted  hj  a  tap  at  the  door  and  a  yoice  ontside  asking 
if  there  was  **any  admission?" 

"Always,  for  yon,"  replied  Saxon;  whereupon  the 
Earl  opened  the  door  and  came  in. 

" There I"  said  he,  "yon're  writing  letters,  and  don't 
want  me." 

"On  the  contrary,  1  have  written  all  that  are  to  be 
posted  to-day,  and  am  glad  to  be  intermpted.  There^s 
the  rocking  chair  at  your  Service." 

"Thanks.     May  I  take  a  cigar?" 

"Twenty,  if  you  will.  And  now,  what  news  since 
bieakfast?'' 

"A  good  deal,  I  snspect,"  replied  the  Earl,  moodily. 
"Montecncnli^s  here." 

"Who  is  Montecnculi?" 

"One  of  onr  Central  Committee  men  —  an  excel- 
lent  fellow;  descended  from  the  Montecucnlis  of  Fer- 
rara.  One  of  his  ancestors  poisoned  a  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  was  tom  to  pieces  for  it  by  fonr  horses, 
erer  so  many  centories  ago." 

"He  did  no  such  thing,"  said  Saxon.  "The  Dau- 
phin died  of  inflammation  brought  on  by  his  own  im- 
pmdence;  and  Montecuculi  was  barbarously  murdered. 
It  was  always  so  in  those  hateful  middle  ages.  When 
a  prince  died,  his  physicians  invariably  proclaimed  that 
he  was  poisoned;  and  then  some  wretdied  victim  was 
sore  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  tom  to  pieces." 
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*'Tlie  physicians  did  it  to  exeose  thoir  waat  of  sldll, 
I  sappose,"  remarked  the  Earl. 

^^Or  eise  because  princes  were  too  augufit  to  oatch 
colds  and  fevers,  like  other  men." 

"There  spoke  the  repnblican/' 

"Bnt  where  is  this  Montecncnli?" 

"Shnt  np  wi€h  Colonna  in  bis  den.  He  biings  im- 
portant  news  from  the  seat  of  war;  bat  at  present  I 
only  know  that  Garibaldi  has  achieved  some  brilliant 
snccess,  and  that  onr  gaests  are  leaving  us  in  all 
haste." 

"What,  the  Colonnas?" 

"Yes,  the  Colonnas." 

"But  not  to-day?" 

"This  evening,  immediately  after  dinner." 

Saxon's  countenance  feil. 

"That  is  quick  work,"  said  he.  "Where  are  they 
going?" 

"To  London." 

"Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  —  except  that  a  Grenoese  deputy  is 
houriy  expected,  and  our  firiends  are  siunmoned  to 
meet  him." 

"Then  they  wUl  come  back  to  you  again?" 

"Not  a  chance  of  it.  The  present  is  an  important 
crisis,  and  we  have  a  whole  ronnd  of  special  commit- 
tees  and  public  meetings  coming  on  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  No  —  we  shall  not  see  them  down  i^iain 
at  CasÜetowers  this  year.  They  will  have  more  thaa 
enough  of  active  work  on  band  for  the  next  week  or 
two;  and  then,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  off  to  Italy." 

Saxon  was  silent  Having  once  resolved  on  a 
couise  of  action,  it  was  not  in  him  to  be  tunied  adde 
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by  small  obstacles;  and  he  was  now  thinking  how,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  hony  of  departore,  he  shonld  ob- 
tain  his  interview  with  Miss  Colonna. 

^^This  place  will  be  as  lively  as  a  theatre  by  day- 
light  when  yon  are  all  gone/'  observed  the  Earl,  pre- 
sendy. 

^^YoQ  must  come  np  to  town/*  replied  Saxon.  "I 
had  a  note  irom  Burgoyne  this  moming,  in  which  he 
says  that  London  is  fuller  than  eyer." 

Lord  CasÜetowers  shook  his  head. 

"I  shall  nin  up  occasionally  for  a  few  honrs  at  a 
time,'*  Said  he,  ^^while  these  meetings  are  being  held; 
bnt  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  any  stay." 

"Why  not?" 

''Becaose  I  cannot  afford  it" 

** Nonsense!  What  do  yon  mean?" 

'^Simply  what  I  say.  I  am  a  poor  man,  my  dear 
fellow  —  which  fact  I  believe  yon  have  heard  me  State 
before  —  and  althongh  I  look  upon  a  good  London 
hotel  as  the  first  stage  on  the  read  to  Paradise,  and 
upon  a  fortnight  in  town  doring  the  best  of  the  season 
as  pnre  beatitade,  I  can  seldom  afford  to  indnlge  my 
taste  for  either." 

**Bnt  I  shonld  have  thonght,  with  a  place  like 
this " 

^'That^s  jnst  what  it  isl"  replied  theEarl,  knocking 
off  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  and  rocking  himself  dis- 
mally  to  and  fro.  It^s  a  dear  old  place,  and  I  wooldn^t 
exclumge  it  for  Aladdin's  palace  of  jewels;  bnt  it  costs 
me  every  farthing  of  my  income  merely  to  lire  in  it 
I  was  left,  yon  see,  with  an  encombered  estate;  and  in 
Order  to  dear  it,  I  was  obliged  to  seil  three  of  the  best 
little  £ums  in  the  conn^.    I  even  sold  a  alice  of  the 
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old  park,  and  that  was  the  greatest  soirow  of  mj 
Hfe." 

"I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  Saxon. 

'^Conseqnently,  I  am  now  obliged  to  do  the  best  I 
can  with  a  large  honse  and  a  small  income.^' 

"Still  you  have  cleared  off  the  encnmbrances?" 

The  Earl  nodded. 

"All  of  them?" 

"Yes,  thank  Heaven!  all."  ' 

Saxon  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer,  and  looked  bis 
hiend  eamestlj  in  the  face. 

"Pray  don't  think  me  impertinent,"  said  he;  "but 
—  but  IVe  Seen  you  looking  anxions  at  times  —  and 

somehow  I  have  fancied "Would   yon   mind 

telling  me,  Castletowers,  if  you  have  really  any  tronble 
on  yoor  mind?  Any  outstanding  claim,  for  instance, 
that  —  that  .  .  ." 

"That  a  generous  fellow  like  yonrself  conld  help 
me  to  meet?  No,  Trefalden  —  not  one.  I  thank  yon 
heartily  for  yonr  kind  thonght,  bat  I  owe  no  man  a 
penny." 

Saxon  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction.  He  wonld 
scarcely  have  liked  to  confess,  even  to  himself,  with 
how  keen  a  sense  of  relief  he  found  his  consin's  State- 
ment corroborated. 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  he  replied.  "And  now, 
Castletowers,  yon  mnst  promise  that  you  will  go  np 
with  me  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  make  my  rooms 
yonr  hotel.  I  have  three  there  in  St.  James's  Street, 
and  I  can  have  a  conple  more  if  I  like;  and  yon  don't 
know  how  lonely  I  feel  in  them." 

"Yon  are  goodnatnre  itself,"  said  the  Earl;  *'bnt 
indeed  ....." 
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"It's  not  good  natare  —  it's  pure  selfishness.  I 
like  London.  I  am  intenselj  interested  in  its  mnlti- 
tadinons  life  and  intellectaal  activitj;  bnt  it  is  a  ter- 
rible  place  to  live  in  all  alone.  If,  however,  I  had  a 
conple  of  rooms  which  I  might  call  your  rooms,  and 
which  I  knew  you  wonld  occupy  whenever  you  were 
in  town,   the  place  woold   seem  more  like  home  to 


me. 


"But,  my  dear  Trefalden " 

"One  moment,  please!  I  know,  of  course,  that  it 
is,  in  one  sense,  a  monstrous  presumption  on  my  part 
to  ask  you  to  do  this.  Yon  are  an  English  peer,  and 
I  am  a  Swiss  peasant;  bnt  then  yon  kave  receiyed  me 
here  as  yonr  gnest,  and  treated  me  as  if  I  were  your 
equal ^' 

"Trefalden,  bear  me,"  interrupted  the  Earl,  vehe- 
mently.  "You  know  my  political  creed  —  you  know 
that,  setting  firiendship,  virtue,  education  aside,  I  hold 
all  men  to  be  literally  and  absolutely  equal  under 
heaven?" 

"Yes,  as  an  abstract  princnple " 

"Predsely  so  —  as  an  abstract  principle.  But 
abstract  and  concreto .  are  two  very  different  things; 
and  permit  me  to  teil  you  that  I  bare  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  knowing  two  men  who,  so  far  as  I  am 
competent  to  judge  myself  and  them,  are  as  immeasur- 
ably  superior  to  me  in  all  that  oonstitutes  tme  nobility, 
as  if  there  were  no  such  principle  as  equality  under 
the  sun.  And  those  two  men  are  Giulio  Colonna  and 
Sazon  Trefalden." 

Saxon  langhed  and  coloured  np. 

"What  reply  can  I  make  to  such  a  magnificent 
compUment?"  said  he. 
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^^Beg  my  pardon,  I  shonld  think,  for  the  speech 
tliat  proYoked  it" 

"But  do  yon  really  mean  it?" 

"Every  word  of  it" 

^'Then  I  will  go  up  to  town  a  day  sooner,  and 
prepare  yotir  rooms  at  once.  If  that^s  yonr  opinion  of 
me,  you  canH  re^e  to  grant  the  first  favour  I  bave 
ever  asked  at  yonr  hands." 

The  Earl  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  by-and-by,"  he  said.  "If  I 
have  not  consented,  it  is  throngh  no  want  of  cozifid&ioe 
in  yonr  feiendship." 

"  I  shonld  look  npon  that  consent  as  a  streng  proof 
of  yours,"  said  Saxon. 

"I  came  to  your  room  to-day,  Trefalden,  to  give 
yon  a  mnch  strenger  proof  of  it,"  replied  the  Earl, 
grayely. 

The  words  were  simple  enongh,  bnt  something  in 
the  tone  in  whieh  they  were  nttered  arrested  Saxon*s 
attention. 

'^Yon  may  be  snre  that  I  shall  yalne  it,  whatever 
it  may  be,"  said  he;  and  waited  for  Lord  CaaÜetowers 
to  proceed. 

Bnt  the  Earl  was,  apparenüy,  in  no  haste  to  do  so. 
Swaying  idly  to  and  fro,  and  watching  the  light  smoke 
of  his  cigar,  he  remained  for  some  moments  silent,  as 
if  hesitating  how  and  where  to  begin.  At  length  he 
said:  — 

*'I  do  believe,  Trefalden,  that  yon  are  the  best  fei- 
low  breathing." 

"That  I  certainly  am  not,"  replied  Saxon;  "so 
pray  don't  think  it" 

"Bat  I  do  think  it;  and  it  is  just  becanse  I  think 
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H  ihat  I  am  here  now.  I  want  to  teil  jou  some- 
thing." 

Sazon  bent  bis  head,  and  listened. 

'*Somethmg  which  I  bare  been  keeping  to  myself 
for  yean,  because  —  well,  because  I  bave  nerer  bad  a 
firiend  to  wbom  I  eoiild  confide  it  —  I  mean  a  leallj 
intimate  firiend  wbom  I  conld  trost,  «s  I  know  I  maj 
trost  you." 

^^Tbank  you/*  said  Sason,  simply. 

^'I  bave  feit  tbe  want  of  sneb  a  one,  bitterly,"  con- 
tinned  tbe  EarL  ^'Ks  bard  to  be  for  ever  brooding 
orer  one  idea,  witbont  being  able  to  seek  sympatby  or 
connaeL" 

*'I  sbonld  think  it  must  be,"  replied  Saxon;  '^bnt 
Fve  never  bad  a  secret  of  my  own." 

"Tben,  Trefalden,"  said  tbe  Earl,  throwing  away 
tbe  end  of  bis  dgar  witb  a  veiy  gloomy  look,  ''you 
baTe  never  been  in  love." 

Saxon  made  no  reply.  He  bad  fnlly  antidpated 
some  oonfidence  on  tbe  subject  of  money,  and  bis 
firiend*8  rejoinder  took  bim  by  snrprise. 

Had  he  been  aaked,  be  oonld  not  bave  told  wby 
it  was  so;  bnt  tbe  snxprise,  somebow,  was  not  a  plea- 
sant  one. 

"The  tratb  is,"  said  die  Earl,  *'I  am  a  very  un- 
Incky,  and  a  yery  miserable  fellow.  I  love  a  woman 
wbom  I  bave  no  bope  of  manying." 

"How  is  tbat?" 

"Becanse  I  am  poor,  and  she  has  noibing  —  be- 
cause I  eoold  not  bear  to  aet  in  Opposition   to  my 

mother^s  wisbes  —  because in  sbort,  because 

the  woman  I  love  is  Olimpia  Colonna." 

8ttzoo!8  heaci  gave  one  throb  *—  juat  one  —  aa 
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CasÜetowers  spoke  the  name;  and  then  bis  breath 
seemed  to  come  short,  and  he  was  afiraid  to  speak,  lest 
bis  voice  should  be  unsteady. 

"Had  you  guessed  my  secret?"  asked  the  EarL 

Saxon  shook  his  head. 

"I  feel  sure  my  mother  has  guessed  it,  long  since; 
bat  sbe  has  entire  confidence  in  my  hononr,  and  bas 
never  breathed  a  syllable  to  me  on  the  subject.  All 
her  hope  is  that  I  may  repair  onr  shattered  fortones 
by  a  wealthy  marriage.  Proud  as  sbe  is  —  and  my 
mother  is  a  very  proud  woman,  Trefalden  —  sbe  wonld 
rather  see  me  marry  that  rieb  Miss  Hatberton  wbose 
father  was  a  common  miner,  than  Olimpia  Colonna 
with  her  eight  bundred  years  of  glorious  ancestiyl" 

^^Eight  hundred  years!"  repeated  Saxon,  mecbani* 
cally. 

"It  is  one  of  the  neblest  families  in  Europe,"  con- 
tinued  the  Earl.  "The  Colonnas  were  sovereign  Dukes 
and  Princes  wben  the  Pierrepoints  were  Norman  Coonts, 
and  the  WynneclifPes  simple  Esquires.  Tbey  bave 
giveu  many  Cardinais  to  Bome,  and  one  Pope.  Tbey 
bave  repeatedly  held  the  rank  of  Viceroys  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Arragon;  and  tbey  bave  numbered  among 
them  some  of  the  greatest  generals  and  neblest  scbolars 
of  the  middle  ages.  I  teil  you,  Trefalden,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible  to  me  how  my  mother,  wbo  attacbes 
such  profound  importance  to  birth,  should  weigh  gold 
against  blood  in  such  a  question  as  tbis!" 

He  paused,  beating  the  floor  with  bis  foot,  and  too 
much  absorbed  in  bis  own  story  to  pay  much  beed  to 
bis  listener. 

"But  iben,  you  see,"  be  continued  presendy,  "mo- 
ney  is  not  the  only  obstade.     The  man  wbo  marries 
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Olimpia  Colonna  must  go  heart  and  soul,  band  and 
fortone,  into  the  Italian  cause.  I  would  do  it,  willingly. 
I  wonld  melt  mj  last  ounce  of  plate,  cnt  down  my  last 
timber,  mortgage  the  roof  over  my  head,  if  I  had  only 
inyself  to  consider.  But  how  is  it  possible?  I  cannot 
reduce  my  mother  to  beggary." 

"Of  conrse  not" 

And  then  there  was  another  pause.  At  length  the 
£arl  looked  np  snddenly,  and  said, 

"Well  now,  Trefalden,  what  is  your  advice?" 

"  Advice  I"  stammered  Saxon.  "You  ask  me  for 
advice?" 

"ündoubtedly." 

"But  I  —  I,  who  know  so  little  of  life  and  the 
World  —  how  can  I  advise  you?" 

"It  is  just  for  that  reason  —  because  you  are  so 
nnbiassed  by  conventional  prejudice  and  worldly  wis- 
dom  —  that  I  attach  a  peculiar  value  to  your  opinion. 
Teil  me  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do.  Should  I,  for 
instance,  talk  it  over  with  my  mother,  or  spei^  to 
Colonna  first?  He  is  her  oldest  friend,  and  his  opinion 
haa  gpreat  weight  with  her.  There  lies  my  chief  liope. 
If  he  were  with  me,  I  do  not  think  she  would  persist 
in  any  lengthened  Opposition.  Besides,  I  would  do 
anything  to  make  up  for  Olimpia's  want  of  fortune. 
I  know  I  could  make  myself  a  good  position  in  the 
Upper  House,  if  I  chose  to  read  up  facts,  and  study 
home-questions.  Or  I  would  cultivate  my  influential 
friends,  and  try  to  get  some  foreign  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment  In  short,  give  me  but  the  motive,  and  I  will 
do  anything!" 

But  these  are  matters  of  which  I  know  nothing." 
I  am  not  asking  you  how  I  shall  push  my  waj' 

B^lf  a  Uiüion  of  Money,  //.  7 
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in  the  future,  my  dear  Saxon,'^  replied  the  Earl, 
eagerly;  ^^but  how  yon  think  I  ought  to  act  in  the 
present  What  would  yon  do  yourself ,  if  you  were  in 
my  Position?" 

Saxon,  sitting  a  litüe  away  from  the  light,  with  his 
elbow  resting  on  the  table  and  bis  bead  snpported  by 
bis  band,  looked  down  tbougbtfuUy,  and  hesitated 
before  replying.  His  friend  bad  given  bim  a  bard 
problem  to  solve  —  a  bitter  task  to  perform. 

"Are  you  snre  that  you  love  ber?"  be  said  pre* 
senüy,  speaking  somewbat  slowly. 

"Ab  snre  as  that  yonder  sun  is  now  sbining  in  the 
beavensl  Wby,  Trefalden,  sbe  was  tbe  ideal  of  my 
boybood;  and  for  the  last  four  years,  since  sbe  bas 
been  staying  witb  us  so  ofton,  and  for  so  many  months 
at  a  time,  I  bave  loved  her  witb  tbe  deepest  love  that 
man  can  give  to  woman." 

"And  do  you  think  that  —  that  she  loves  you?" 

Do  wbat  be  would,  Saxon  could  not  quite  keep 
down  tbe  tremor  in  bis  voice  as  be  asked  tbis  ques- 
tion;  but  tbe  Earl  was  too  intensely  pre-occupied  to 
observe  it 

"A  year  ago  —  nay,  three  months  ago,"  said  he, 
"I  was  certain  of  it  Latterly,  I  cannot  teil  wby,  tbere 
bas  been  a  constraint  —  a  coldness  —  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  cmsh  out  the  feeling  from  ber  own  heart, 
and  tihe  hope  from  mine.  And  yet,  somebow,  I  feel  as 
if  the  cbange  went  no  deeper  tban  the  surface." 

"You  believe,  in  sbort,  tbat  Miss  Colonna  loves 
you  stiU?" 

"By  Heaven,  Trefalden,  I  do!"  replied  tbe  Earl, 
passionately. 

"You  bave  not  asked  ber?" 
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"Certainly  not.     She  was  my  gnest" 

Saxon  covered  his  eyes  for  a  moment  with  bis 
liand,  as  if  in  profonnd  thought.  It  was  an  eventfiil 
moment  —  a  crael  moment  —  the  first  moment  of 
acnte  snffeiing  that  he  had  ever  known.  No  one  bnt 
himself  ever  knew  how  sharp  a  fight  he  fonght  while 
it  lasted  —  a  fight  from  which  he  came  ont  wounded 
and  bleeding,  but  a  conqneror.  When  he  lifted  np  his 
face,  it  was  pale  to  the  very  lips,  bnt  steady  and  re- 
solved. 

"Then,  Castletowers,^'  he  said  —  and  his  voice  had 
no  faltering  in  it  —  "I  will  teil  yon  what  I  wonld  do 
if  —  if  I  were  in  yonr  place.  I  wonld  leam  the  tmth 
from  her  own  lips,  first  of  all.^' 

"Bnt  my  mother  .  .  .  ." 

"Lady  Castletowers  will  acqniesce  when  she  knows 
that  yonr  happiness  is  involved.  It  is  bnt  a  qnestion 
of  fortnne,  after  all.'^ 

The  Earl  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  began  pacing  to 
and  fro. 

"It  is  welcome  connsel,"  said  he.  "If  I  only  dared 
—  if  I  were  bnt  sure  ....  and  yet,  is  it  not  better  to 
know  the  worst  at  once?" 

"Far  better,"  replied  Saxon,  drearily. 

Lord  Castletowers  went  over  to  the  window,  and 
leaned  ont  into  the  snnshine. 

"  Why  shonld  I  not?"  he  mnsed,  half  alond.  "If 
I  fall,  I  shall  be  no  poorer  than  I  am  now  —  except 
in  hope!  Except  in  hopel  Bnt  if  I  sncceeded  .... 
Ah!  if  I  sncceed!" 

His  face  grew  radiant  at  the  thought 

"Yes,  Trefalden,"  he  exclaimed,  "yon  are  right. 
Why  set  myself  to  overcome  so   many    obstacles    if, 

7* 
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wheu  all  is  done,  I  am  to  find  that  I  liave  had  my 
toil  for  nothisg?  I  wiU  ask  her.  I  will  ask  her  this 
very  day  —  this  very  hour,  if  I  can  find  her  alone.  It 
will  he  no  hreach  of  hospitality  to  do  so  now.  Thauks 
—  thankfl  a  thousand  times!'^ 

Saxon  shook  his  head. 

"You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  Castletowers/' 
he  replied. 

"For  yonr  connsel,"  said  the  Bari. 

"Which  may  hring  you  sorrow,  remeinher." 

"Then  for  your  fidendship!'^ 

"Well,  yes  —  for  my  fnendship.  You  have  that, 
if  it  is  worth  yonr  thanks." 

"Time  will  show  what  value  I  place  upon  it,"  re- 
plied the  Bari.  "And  now,  for  the  present,  adieu.  I 
know  you  wish  me  success." 

•  With  this,  he  grasped  Saxon  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  hurried  irom.  the  room.  When  the  last  echo  of 
his  foot  had  died  away  on  stair  and  corridor,  the  yonng 
man  went  over  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and  sat  quieüy 
down,  alone  with  his  trouble.  And  it  was  in  truth  no 
light  or  imaginary  trouble.  He  saw,  clearly  enough, 
that  he  must  accept  one  of  two  things  —  both  equally 
bitter.  Bither  Ollmpia  Colonna  had  never  loved  him^ 
or  he  had  supplanted  his  friend  in  her  affectionä. 
Which  was  it?    His  heart  told  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

How  the  Earl  sped  In  hia  Wooing. 

Ix  was  a  harried,  uncomfortable  aftemoon  at  Castle- 
towers,  and  Signor  Colonna*s  visitor  had  bronght  no- 
thing  but  confosion  to  the  house.  The  news  was  really 
important  news  to  tbose  wbom  it  concemed;  but  there 
was  nothing  which  Ladj  CasÜetowers  disliked  so  much 
as  excitemcnt,  nothing  in  her  eyes  so  nndignified  as 
haste,  and  she  was  therefore  not  a  little  displeased  by 
tbis  sndden  breaking  up  of  her  party.  It  was  nothing 
to  her  that  Garibaldi  had  won  a  great  battle  at  Calata- 
find,  and  was  marching  fast  npon  Palermo.  She  only 
knew  that  the  Walkingshaws  and  Miss  Hatherton  were 
Coming  to  dine  with  her  that  very  day;  that  Signor 
Montecnenli  would  make  one  too  many  at  the  table; 
and  that  the  departnre  of  the  Colonnas  immediately 
after  dinner  wonld  spoil  the  evening. 

In  the  meanwhile  Signor  Colonna  was  deep  in  con- 
soltation  with  the  new  comer;  Olimpia,  assisted  1by  one 
of  the  maids,  was  basy  packing  her  father^s  books  and 
papers;  the  Earl  was  wandering  disconsolately  to  and  firo, 
seeking  his  opportonity;  and  Saxon  Trefalden,  monnted 
on  bis  swiftest  thoronghbred,  was  galloping  towards  the 
hüls,  determined  to  leave  a  clear  field  for  his  friend, 
and  not  to  come  back  tiU  the  first  dinner-bell  shonld  be 
ringing. 

At  length,  as  the  aftemoon  wore  on,  the  Earl  grew 
tired  of  waiting  abont  the  drawing^rooms  and  staircase, 
and  sought  Olimpia  in  her  father^s  qoarters.  There  he 
found  her,  not  in  Colonna*s  own  den,  bnt  in  the  room 
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immediately  beneath  it,  kneeling  before  a  huge  axmy 
trank  inore  than  half  fiUed  with  pamphlets,  letters, 
despatches,  maps,  and  documentary  lumber  of  every 
description.  More  books  and  papers  littered  the  floor 
and  table,  and  these  the  servant  was  dusting  previons 
to  their  being  sorted  and  tied  up  bj  Miss  Golonna. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  service?"  asked  the  Earl,  as  he 
peeped  in  through  the  half-opened  door. 

Olimpia  looked  up  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"Are  you  really  in  want  of  something  to  de?" 
Said  she. 

"GreaÜy." 

"Then  you  may  help  to  sort  these  papers.  Among 
them  are  some  dozens  of  last  year's  reports.  You  can 
arrange  those  according  to  date,  and  tie  them  up  iu 
parcels  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty." 

The  Earl  set  about  his  task  with  much  seeming 
alacrity. 

"We  owe  Montecuculi  a  grudge  for  this,"  he  said, 
presently.  "Who  would  have  thought  this  moming  at 
breakfast  that  you  would  strike  your  tents  and  flee 
away  into  the  great  London  desert  before  night?" 

"Who  would  have  thought  that  we  should  have 
such  glorious  cause  for  breaking  up  our  camp?"  re- 
torted  Olimpia,  with  enthusiasm. 

"No  one,  indeed.  And  yet  I  wish  the  news  had 
not  travelled  quite  so  quickly." 

"Good  news  cannot  fly  too  fast,"  replied  Olimpia. 
"I  scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to  think  what  the  next 
may  be." 

"At  least  do  not  hope  too  much." 

"Nay,  I  have  desponded  long  enough.  Hope  has 
been  for  so  many  years  a  forbidden  luxury  that  I  feel 
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as  if  I  coTÜd  not  now  drink  of  it  too  deeply.  I  hope  all 
things.  I  expect  all  things.  I  believe  that  the  hour  is 
come  at  last,  and  that  miracles  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  few  months." 

The  Earl,  thinking  more  of  his  own  hopes  and  fears 
at  that  moment  than  of  Italy  or  the  Itaüans,  wished 
with  all  his  heart  that  a  miracle  conld  be  accomplished 
then  and  there  for  the  translation  of  the  housemaid  to 
anj  conyenient  planet. 

^^I  shonld  not  be  surprised,"  continued  Olimpia,  "if 
I  heard  to-morrow  that  Garibaldi  was  in  Messina  —  or 
that  he  had  crossed  the  straits  and  carried  Naples  hj  a 
caup  de  tnainf^^ 

"Nor  I,"  replied  Castletowers,  abstractedlj. 

And  then  for  a  few  moments  they  were  both  silent. 
In  the  midst  of  their  silence,  a  bell  rang  long  and  loudly 
in  some  part  of  the  office  below. 

"What  bell  is  that?"  asked  the  Earl,  who  had 
heard  it  thousands  of  times  in  the  conrse  of  his  home- 
life,  and  knew  its  import  perfectly. 

"It's  the  servants'  hall  bell,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
housemaid. 

"And  what  does  it  mean,  then  —  the  servants'  tea?" 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

Olimpia  took  the  Earl's  litüe  halt  immediately. 

"Yon  need  not  mind  the  rest  of  those  papers  now, 
Jane,"  she  said,  good-natoredly.  "60  down  at  once, 
and  come  back  when  yon  have  had  tea." 

Wherenpon  the  housemaid,  dnly  gratefnl,  left  ihe 
room. 

And  now  Lord  Castletowers  had  only  to  speak. 
The  coyeted  opportunity  was  his  at  last;  bnt  it  was  no 
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sooner  bis  thau  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  fonnd 
himself  without  a  word  to  say. 

Presently  Olimpia  looked  up,  and  spoke  again. 

"How  tard  a  thing  it  is,"  said  she,  "to  be  a  wo- 
mau  —  a  mere  woxnan!  How  hard  to  sit  down  tamely, 
day  after  day,  listening  to  echoes  of  tlie  battle-field  — 
listening  and  waitingl" 

"I  am  very  glad  you  are  listening  from  so  safe  a 
distance." 

"And  I  pray  that  tbat  distance  may  soon  be  les- 
sened,"  she  retorted,  quickly.  "We  shall  iindoubtedly 
go  to  Genoa  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnigbt;  and 
if  my  father  crosses  to  Sicily,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  left 
behind." 

"But  the  Mediterranean  swarms  with  Neapolitan 
war-steamers!"  exclaimed  the  Earl. 

Olimpia  smiled. 

"Besides,  of  what  service  conld  yon  be  when  there? 
You  will  perhaps  say  that  you  can  do  hospital  work; 
but  the  hospitals  do  not  want  you.  Ten  per  cent  of 
OUT  volunteers  are  medical  men,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  every  woman  in  Sicily  is  a  willing  nurse." 

"I  would  do  any  work  that  my  head  or  hands 
could  be  trusted  to  perform,"  said  she;  "whether  it 
were  at  the  desk,  or  the  bedside.  Oh,  that  I  conld 
give  my  blood  for  the  cause!" 

"Men  give  their  blood,"  replied  the  Earl;  "but 
women  the  tears  that  make  death  sweet,  and  the  smiles 
that  make  victory  worth  achieving." 

Olimpia^s  lip  curled  scomfaUy. 

"  Our  soldiers  have  nobler  ends  at  stake  than  women^s 
smiles!"  said  she. 

The  Earl  was  in  despair.  Nothing  that  he  had  said 
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seemed  to  find  favour  with  Miss  Golonna,  and  all  this 
time  the  minntes  were  sHpping  away  —  the  precious 
minutes  for  which  there  woold  be  no  recalL 

^^Tme  firiend  to  the  canse  as  I  am,  Olimpia,"  said 
he,  desperatelj,  ^^if  I  were  to  go  out,  it  would  be  as 
much  for  jonr  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  your  coontry; 
bat  I  hope  you  would  not  scom  my  sword  for  that 
reason/^ 

Miss  Colonna  was  taken  by  sorprise.  She  had 
never  been  blind  to  the  yonng  man^s  admiration;  bnt, 
having  tacitly  discouraged  it  for  so  long,  she  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  he  woold  not  yentore  on  a  dedara- 
tion.  Even  now,  thoogh  he  had  spoken  words  which 
could  bear  no  other  Interpretation,  she  determined  to 
put  the  thing  aside  and  prevent  him,  if  possible,  firom 
speaking  more  plainly.  And  yet  her  heart  stirred 
strangely  when  he  called  her  by  her  name! 

^'Yours  is  aimost  the  only  sword  we  should  dedine 
to  enlist  on  any  terms,  Lord  Castietowers,"  she  re- 
plied,  gravely.  *^You  are  an  only  son,  and  the  last 
inheritor  of  a  noble  name.     Your  duties  lie  here." 

**You  would  not  think  thus,  if  I  were  an  ItaUan?" 

^^Certainly  not  I  should  then  say  that  your  first 
duty  was  owing  to  your  country." 

The  Earl  came  and  stood  before  her,  pale  and 
eamest,  and  not  to  be  tomed  irom  bis  purpose. 

*'Hear  me,  Olimpia,"  he  said,  passionately.  ^'I 
love  you,  and  you  know  that  I  love  you.  I  have  loved 
you  for  more  than  four  years.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
hare  dared  to  hope.  If  I  had  hoped,  I  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  kept  silence  so  long;  but  I  may  have 
thought  that  you  read  my  secret,  and  that  silence  might 
plead  for  me  more  eloquently  than  words.  I  know  how 
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heavy  the  cliances  are  against  me  —  I  liave  weighed 
them  all,  long  since.  I  know  that  he  who  would  aspire 
to  yonr  band  must  love  your  Italj  as  if  he  were  a  son 
of  the  soll,  mnst  throw  in  his  fortones  with  her  for- 
tnnes,  and  deserve  you  through  his  devotion  to  her 
cause.  I  also  know  that  the  man  who  had  done  all 
this  would  only  have  fulfiUed  those  primary  conditicms 
without  which  the  humblest  red-shirt  in  Gaiibaldi's 
wake  wonld  stand  a  better  chance  than  himself.  Am 
I  not  right?" 

"Perfectly;  but— 

"Do  not  reply  yet,  I  implore  youl  You  say  that 
I  have  duties  here.  It  is  true;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
fulfil  them  to  the  ntmost  I  will  settle  this  bonse  and 
half  my  income  on  my  mother  for  her  life.  All  eise 
that  is  mine,  land,  revenue,  strength  of  body  and  will, 
personal  influence,  life  itself,  shall  be  Italy^s.  Your 
country  shall  be  my  country  —  your  people,  my  people 
—  your  God,  my  God.  Can  I  say  more,  except  that 
I  love  you?  That,  deeply  and  dearly  as  I  love  you 
now,  I  believe  firom  my  soul  I  shall  love  you  better 
still  in  years  to  come.  In  my  eyes  you  will  never  be 
less  young  or  less  beauti^L  Should  sorrow  or  sickness 
come  upon  you,  I  will  do  all  that  man  can  do  to 
cherish  and  comfort  you.  If  you  are  in  peril,  I  will 
die  defending  you.  The  love  of  my  youth  will  be  the 
love  of  my  age;  and  what  you  are  to  me  now,  Olim- 
pia, whether  you  reject  or  accept  me,  that  you  will  be 
tili  my  last  houri" 

He  paused.  His  manner,  even  more  than  his  words, 
had  been  intense  and  eager,  and  now  that  his  pas- 
sionate  appeal  was  all  poured  out,  he  waited  for  his 
sentenoe. 
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AndOlimpia?  Did  she  listen  uniaoved?  Slie  strove 
liard  to  do  so;  but  she  could  not  quite  control  the 
colour  that  came  and  went,  or  the  tears  that  would  not 
be  stajed.  One  hj  one,  as  his  pleading  grew  more 
eamest,  ihey  had  slipped  slowly  over  the  dark  lashes 
and  down  the  oval  cheek;  and  the  Earl,  who  had  never 
Seen  her  shed  a  tear  before,  believed  for  one  wild  mo- 
ment  that  his  cause  was  won. 

Her  first  words  undeceived  him. 

"I  am  very  sony  for  this,  Lord  Castletowers,"  she 
said;  and  her  voice,  which  was  a  little  tremulons  at 
first,  became  steady  as  she  went  on.  "I  would  have 
given  much  that  these  words  had  never  been  spoken; 
for  they  are  spoken  in  vain.  I  believe  that  jou  love 
me  sincerely.  1  believe  that  I  have  never  been  so  well 
loved — that  I  shall  never  be  so  well  loved  again;  but 
— I  cannot  marry  you." 

*'Yon  wiU,  at  least,  give  me  a  reasonl" 

"To  what  end?  That  you  might  combat  it?  Do 
not  ask  it,  my  lord.  Nothing  that  I  could  teil,  nothing 
that  you  could  say,  would  alter  my  decision." 

The  Earl  tumed  his  face  aside. 

"This  is  cruel,"  he  said.   "I  have  not  deserved  it" 

"Heaven  knows  that  I  do  not  mean  it  so,"  replied 
Olimpia,  quickly.  "I  should  be  more  of  lese  than  wo- 
man  if  I  did  not  regret  the  loss  of  such  a  heart  as  yours." 

"You  have  not  lost  it,  Olimpia,"  he  replied 
brokenly.  "You  will  never  lose  it  With  me,  once 
is  always." 

She  dasped  her  hands  together,  like  one  in  pain. 

"Oh,  that  it  were  not  so!"  she  exdaimed.* 

"Are  you,  then,  sorry  for  me?" 

"Bitterly  — bitterlyl" 
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"And  yet  you  canuot  love  me?" 

Olimpia  was  silent 

Again  the  hope  flashed  upon  him  —  again  he  broke 
into  passionate  pleading. 

"I  used  to  think  once^ — madly,  presuinptuously,  if 
you  will  —  that  you  were  not  quite  so  indifferent  to  me 
as  you  have  been  of  late.  Was  I  mistaken  in  so  think- 
ing?  Or  is  it  possible  that  I  have  done  anything  to 
lassen  your  regard?  Have  I  ever  offended  you?  Or 
pained  you?  Or  manifested  my  admiration  too  openly?" 

"  Never  —  never." 

"Then,  did  you  never  care  for  me?  For  Heaven's 
sake,  teil  me  this  before  we  part?" 

Olimpia  became  ashy  pale  and  leaned  upon  the 
table,  as  if  her  strength  were  failing  her. 

"Lord  Castletowers,"  she  said  slowly,  "you  have 
no  right  to  press  me  thus." 

"Not  when  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  is  at 
stake?  Give  me  but  the  shadow  of  a  hope,  and  I  will 
be  silent!" 

"I  cannot." 

The  Earl  put  his  band  to  his  forehead  in  a  be- 
wildered  way. 

"I  don't  seem  as  if  I  could  believe  it,"  he  said. 
"But  —  if  I  only  knew  why,  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
so  hard  to  bear." 

Miss  Colonna  looked  down,  and  for  some  moments 
neither  spoke  nor  stirred.     At  length  she  said :  — 

"I  will  teil  you  why,  Lord  Castletowers,  if  you 
rrmst  know.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  never  many; 
but  if  I  do ,  it  must  be  to  one  who  can  do  more  for 
Italy  than  yourself.     Are  you  satisfied?" 

The  young  man  could  not  trust  himself  to  spe^k. 
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He  oulj  looked  at  her;  and  a  dark  expression  came 
into  hiß  face  —  sncli  an  expression  as  Olimpia  had  never 
Seen  it  wear  tili  that  moment 

^Tarewell/^  she  said,  almost  imploringly,  and  put 
out  her  hand. 

"Farewdl,"  he  replied,  and,  having  held  it  for  a 
moment  in  his  own,  disengaged  it  gently,  and  said  no 
more. 

She  remembered  afLerwards  how  cold  her  own  hand 
was,  and  how  dry  and  hot  was  the  palm  in  which  it 
reeted. 

Bnt  a  few  moments  later,  and  she  was  kneeling 
bj  her  bedside  in  her  own  far-away  Chamber,  silent 
and  self-reliant  no  longer,  bnt  wringing  her  hands  with 
a  woman^s  passionate  sorrow,  and  crying  alond:  — 

"Oh,  that  he  could  have  looked  into  my  heart  — 
that  he  could  only  have  known  how  I  love  himP^ 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

At  Ann's  Lengtb. 

Thesb  was  no  snperfluous  guest  at  Lady  Gastle- 
towers'  table,  after  all;  for  Miss  Colonna  excused  her- 
seif on  the  plea  of  severe  headache,  and  Signor  Monte- 
cnculi  opportunely  filled  her  place.  But  the  dinner 
proved  an  effet  nuinqudy  notwithstanding.  The  Earl, 
though,  as  host,  he  strove  to  do  his  best,  played  the 
pari  languidly  and  was  bitterly  sad  at  heart  Saxon, 
who  had  come  in  covered  wilh  dust  and  foam  about 
fire  minutes  before  the  dinner  was  served,  looked 
weaxy  and  thoughtful,  and  all  unlike  his  own  joyons 
seif.     Oinlio  Colonna,  füll  of  Italian  politics,  was  in- 
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disposed  for  conversation.  And  so,  what  with  Olimpia's 
absence,  and  what  with  tbat  yague  sense  of  discoinfort 
inseparable  from  any  kind  of  parting  er  removal,  a 
general  dreariness  pervaded  tbe  table. 

Miss  Hatberton,  however,  was  lively  and  talkative, 
as  usnal.  Finding  Saxon  unwontedly  silent,  she  con- 
soled  berself  with  the  stranger,  and  questioned  Signor 
Montecucnli  about  Sicily  and  Naples,  Calatafimi,  Pa- 
lenno, Garibaldi,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  her  heart^s 
content. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Colonna,  sitting  at  Lady  Casde- 
towers'  left  band,  bad  been  lamenting  the  non-Mfil- 
ment  of  certain  of  bis  plans. 

"I  bad  boped,"  be  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "tbat  some- 
tbing  wonld  have  come  of  it  ere  tbis." 

"And  I  bad  boped  it,  too,  dear  friend  —  for  your 
sake,"  replied  Lady  Castletowers,  benevolently. 

"I  bad  made  certain  tbat,  knowing  bow  imex- 
pectedly  we  are  called  away,  be  wonld  have  spoken 
to-day;  bat  on  the  contrary,  be  ordered  out  bis  borse 
quite  early,  and  bas  been  in  tbe  saddle  all  day.*' 

"Tbat  looks  stränge." 

"Very  stränge.  I  wisb  to  Heaven  we  could  bave 
remained  with  you  one  week  longer." 

"But  it  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  your  plans." 

Colonna  shook  bis  head. 

"I  can  no  more  reverse  them,"  be  said,  "than  I 
can  reverse  the  order  of  tbe  planets." 

"Then  leave  Olimpia  with  me.  She  is  not  fit  to 
go  up  to  town  tbis  evening." 

"Thanks  —  I  bad  already  thougbt  of  tbat;  but 
she  is  determined  to  accompany  me." 

To  wbich  tbe  Countess,  wbo  was  mucb  more  deeply 
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mterested  in  procniing  Miss  Hatherton^s  fortune  for 
her  son  than  in  secming  a  wealthy  bridegroom  for  the 
danghter  of  her  friend,  replied,  "I  am  sorry,  amicoy^ 
and  transferred  her  conversation  to  Mr.  Walkingshaw. 

Bat  Colonna  had  not  yet  played  his  last  card. 
When  the  ladies  retired,  he  took  the  vacant  seat  at 
Saxon^s  right  band,  and  said:  — 

'^Oors  is  an  abrupt  departure,  Mr.  Trefalden;  but 
I  tmst  we  shall  see  you  in  London." 

Saxon  bowed,  and  mnrmured  something  about 
Obligation  and  kindness. 

'^Yon  are  yonrself  retoming  to  town,  I  understand, 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Saxon  believed  he  was. 

'^Then  yon  most  promise  to  come  and  see  us.  Yon 
will  find  US,  for  at  least  the  next  fortnight,  at  the 
Portland  Hotel;  but  after  that  time  we  shall  probably 
be  bending  our  steps  towards  Italy." 

Saxon  bowed  again,  and  passed  the  decanters. 

Colonna  began  to  see  tbat  there  was  something 
wTong. 

^^Wben  firiends  wish  to  ensure  a  meeting,"  said  he, 
"and  we  are  friends,  I  tmst,  Mr.  Trefalden  —  their 
best  plan  is  to  make  some  definite  appointment  Will 
you  dine  with  us  on  Thursday  at  our  hotel?" 

^'I  am  afraid "  began  Saxon. 

*^Nay,  that  is  an  ominous  beginning.'* 

*^I  have  been  so  long  away  frova.  town,"  conlinued 
the  young  man,  somewhat  coninsedly,  '^and  shall  have 
so  many  Claims  upon  my  time  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
that  I  fear  I  must  niake  no  engagements. 

Giulio  Colonna  was  utterly  confounded.  But  yester- 
day,  and  this  young  millionnaire  would  have  grasped 
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at  any  straw  of  invitation  that  might   have   brougLt 

him    nearer    to   Olimpia;    and  now Was  lie 

drawing  off?  Was  he  offended?  He  laid  Lis  band 
on  Saxon^s  arm,  and,  bending  his  most  gracious  smile 
upon  him,  said:  — 

"I  will  not  part  from  you  thus,  my  dear  sir. 
Those  who  serve  mj  country  serve  me;  and  you  have 
been  so  mnnificent  a  benefactor  to  onr  cause  that  joa 
have  made  me  your  debtor  for  life.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore,  suffer  you  to  drop  away  into  the  outer  ranks  of 
mere  acquaintanceship.  I  look  upon  you  as  a  friend, 
and  as  a  friend  you  must  promise  to  break  bread  witL 
me  before  I  leave  England." 

Saxon  would  have  given  the  best  tborougbbred  in 
his  Stahles  —  nay,  every  horse  that  he  possessed,  and 
the  mail  phaeton  into  the  bargain  I  —  only  to  know  at 
that  moment  how  the  Earl  had  prospered  in  bis  wooing. 
Being  ignorant,  however,  on  this  point,  he  made  the 
best  reply  he  could,  under  the  circumstances. 

"I  will  dine  with  you,  if  I  can,  Signor  Colonna," 
he  said,  bluntly.  "At  all  events,  I  will  call  upon  you 
at  your  hotel;  but  until  I  know  how  I  am  situated 
with  —  with  regard  to  other  friends  —  I  can  saj 
nothing  more  positive." 

"  Then  I  suppose  1  must  try  to  be  content,"  rephed 
the  Italian,  pleasantly;  but  he  feit  that  Saxon  Tre- 
falden  was  on  his  guard  and  holding  bim  at  arm^s 
length,  and  in  his  heart  he  cursed  the  adverse  power 
that  instinct  told  him  was  at  work  against  him. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  all  gone  and 
Lady  Castletowers  -  had  retired,  and  Saxon  remained 
the  only  guest  in  the  house,  the  two  young  men  went 
down  to   the  smoking  salon  —  a  large,   comfortable 
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room  adjoming  the  library,  and  opening  upon  the  same 
qniet  garden. 

"WeU?"  exdaimed  Saxon,  eagerly?  "What 
ßpeed?" 

The  Earl  closed  the  door  before  replTing;  and  then 
bis  answer  was  significant  enough. 

"Nene." 

"What  do  yon  mean?" 

"I  mean,  Trefalden,  that  the  sooner  that  yacht  is 
foond  and  we  are  on  the  high  seas,  the  better  pleased 
I  shall  be.     She  has  refdsed  me." 

Despite  the  claims  of  friendship  and  bis  own  ge- 
nerons  resolves,  Saxon^s  heart  gave  a  joyous  boond. 

"Befased  you!"  he  said.     "On  what  gronndB?" 

The  Earl  flnng  himself  mto  a  chair. 
On  patriotic  gronnds,"  he  replied,  gloomily. 
Do  yon  mean  becanse  you  are  English?'^ 
No  —  nor  yet  becanse  she  does  not  love  me; 
bnt  becanse  if  ever  she  gives  her  band  m  marriage,  it 
xnnst  be  to  a  man  who  can  "do  more  for  Italy'  than 
Gervase  WynneclyfFe." 

Do  more  for  Italy  1"  repeated  Saxon,  slowly. 
'Aye  —  do  yon  know  what  that  means?  Why, 
man,  it  means  that  Olimpia  Colonna  with  all  her  beanty, 
pnrity,  and  pride  of  birth,  will  some  day  seil  herseif 
—  seil  herseif,  wrong  her  hnsband,  and  sacrifice  me  — 
for  her  conntry*s  sake!  If  I  were  as  rieh  as  yon  are, 
she  wonld  marry  me.  If  yon  were  to  propose  to  her 
to-morrow,  she  wonld  marry  yon.  If  yon  were  old, 
ngly,  Ignorant — anything,  in  short,  save  a  Bonrbon  or 
a  Hapsbnigh  —  she  wonld  probably  marry  yon  all  the 
same.     And  yet  she  loves  mel^* 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

BMlf  a  MülUm  of  Money.  lU  8 
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"I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  tJhat  slie  lives  and 
breathes/^ 

"Did  —  did  slie  admit  it?" 

"No  —  but  sJbe  could  not  deny  it.  Besides  I  saw 
it  —  I  feit  it  There  are  times  when  all  men  are 
clairvoyantj  and  I  was  clairvoyant  then." 

Saxon  was  silent 

^'And  tJhis  is  patriotism!"  ejacnlated  Castletowers, 
bitterly.  ^*I  have  heard  it  said  tbat  yirtues  carried  to 
excess  become  vicesj  but  tili  now  I  never  believed  it 

As  for  the  Italian  cause I  bave  been  a  trae 

friend  to  it,  Trefalden  —  a  tnie  and  eamest  Mend,  as 
you  well  know;  but  now  —  I  hate  it." 

And  be  ground  the  words  out  slowly  between  liis 
teeth,  as  if  he  meant  them. 

After  this,  they  sat  together  with  books  and  maps 
before  them,  planning  many  things,  and  talking  far 
into  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Going  to  Norway. 

"Wb  are  going  to  Norway  —  CasÜetowers  and  I!** 
The  words  were  in  Saxon^s  mouth  all  day  long^ 
and  Saxon  himself  was  liring  in  a  fever  of  preparation. 
The  men  at  the  Erectheum  took  a  good  deal  of  lan- 
guid  interest  in  his  plans,  and  were  lavish  of  advice  in 
Öie  matter  of  Norwegian  travel  —  especially  those  wbo 
had  never  crossed  the  8kager  Back  in  their  lives.  And 
Saxon  was  gratefdl  for  it  all,  buying  everything  that 
everybody  reeommended,  and  stoeking  himself  in  the 
wildest  way  with  meat-essences,  hermetically  preserved 
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game  and  fish,  solid  soups,  ship's  biscnit,  wines,  spirits 
and  liquenrs,  fishing-tackle,  wading  boots,  patent  tents, 
polyglott  washing  books,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  gram- 
mars,  dictionaries  and  vocabnlaries,  poeket  telescopes, 
pocket  microscopes,  poeket  revolvers,  waterproof  cloth- 
ing,  and  a  thousand  other  snares  of  the  like  natore. 
Then,  besides  aU  these,  he  ordered  a  conple  of  nantical 
suits,  and  a  gorgeons  log-book  bonnd  in  scarlet  mo- 
rocco,  and  secured  bj  a  Cbubb's  lock;  for  Saxon  had 
flcomed  to  bire  bis  yacbt  —  he  had  bonght  it,  paid  for 
it,  cfaristened  it,  and  now  meant  to  play  the  j^art  of 
captain  and  owner  thereof ,  nnder  the  due  Jurisdiction 
of  a  competent  master. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Lawrence  Oreatorex  had  made  him- 
self  partictdarly  nsefol  and  obliging,  having  taken  the 
tronble  to  go  down  with  Saxon  to  Portsmouth  for  the 
pnrpose  of  introducing  hJTn  to  a  ship-bnilding  acqnaint- 
ance  who  happened,  Inckily,  to  be  able  to  help  them 
to  the  verj  thing  of  which  thej  were  in  search.  It 
was  an  American  yacht,  slight  and  graceM  as  an  Ame- 
rican beauty;  and  as  her  owner  was  anxions  to  seil  and 
Saxon  was  eager  to  buy,  the  baigain  was  soon  con- 
daded. 

Then  came  the  hiring  of  a  competent  master  and 
crew;  the  shipping  of  Saxon^s  multitadinons  Stores;  the 
trial  trip  round  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  all  the  rest  of 
those  delightfdlly  business-like  preHminaries  which 
make  the  game  of  yachting  seem  so  mach  like  eamest 
And  throughont  the  whole  of  this  time,  Mr.  Greatorex 
—  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  really  gratefol  to  his 
benefaetor,  and  anxions  to  serve  him  in  any  way  not 
involving  the  repayment  of  a  certain  modest  loan  — 
posted  backwards  and  forwards   between  London  and 

8« 
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Portsmouth,  belped  Saxon  throngh  innumerable  com* 
mercial  difüculties,  and  proved  himself  an  invalnable 
adyiser. 

It  was  a  busy  time  for  Saxon.  He  had  no  leisure 
for  regrets,  and  perhaps  no  overwhelming  inclination 
to  indalge  in  them,  either.  What  was  bis  disappoint- 
ment,  after  all,  compared  with'the  Earl's?  A  mere 
Scratch  beside  a  deep  and  deadlj  wound.  Castletowers 
bad  loved  Olimpia  Colonna  for  four  long  yeare  — 
Saxon  bad  been  her  slave  for  about  as  many  weeks. 
Casdotowers  bad  confessed  to  bim,  in  a  manly,  qoiet 
way,  and  witbout  tbe  sligbtest  semblance  of  affecta- 
tion,  tbat  be  believed  be  sbould  never  love  any  otber 
woman  —  Saxon  bad  no  sucb  conviction;  tut  feit,  on 
tbe  contrary,  tbat  tbe  best  love  of  bis  life  was  yet  to 
come.  All  tbese  tbings  considered,  be  was  so  grieved 
for  bis  friend  tbat  be  came  to  be  almost  asbamed  of 
bis  own  trouble  —  nay,  was  somewbat  asbamed  to  re- 
gard  bis  disappointment  in  tbe  ligbt  of  a  tronble. 
Olimpia  bad  never  cared  for  bim.  Sbe  bad  cared  for 
notbing  bnt  bis  wealtb;  and  only  for  tbat  on  accoont 
of  Italy.  Miss  Hatberton  was  rigbt  Sbe  bad  spoken 
only  tbe  literal  trutb  tbat  day  wben  sbe  compared  bim 
to  tbe  goose  tbat  laid  tbe  golden  eggs.  It  was  a  bumi- 
liating  trutb;  but-^  after  all,  was  it  not  as  well  for  the 
goose  to  bave  escaped  witb  only  tbe  loss  of  an  egg  or 
two?  So  Saxon  tried  to  be  pbilosopbic;  kept  bis  secret 
to  bimself ;  burried  on  tbe  yacbting  preparations  with 
a  will;  and  resolved  to  efface  Olimpia's  beautiful  image 
from  bis  beart  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  Tbe  dear  litüe  yacbt  rode 
ligbtly  at  ancbor  in  Portsmontb  barbour,  only  waiting 
for  ber  lord  and  master  to  embark;  and  Saxon,  baving 
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made  liis  last  round  of  inspection  and  seen  that  every- 
thing  was  in  order,  from  Öie  glittering  swivel-gun  on 
the  foredeck  to  the  no  less  brilliant  pots  and  pans  in 
the  caboose,  was  speeding  up  to  London,  to  spend  his 
last  evening  with  William  Trefalden. 

"Isn't  she  a  little  beauty,  Greatorex?"  said  he. 

It  was  the  first  word  that  had  been  spoken  since 
they  lefl  Portsmouth. 

"ril  teil  you  what  it  is,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  the 
banker,  with  that  engaging  familiarity  to  which  so 
many  of  his  West-end  acqnaintances  had  the  bad  taste 
to  object,  ^^the  Albnla  is  just  the  tautest  and  trimmest 
little  craft  that  ever  scudded  under  canvas.  If  she 
had  been  built  for  you,  you  could  not  have  had  a 
better  fit" 

^^I  wonder  what  Castletowers  will  say  when  ]ie  sees 
her!" 

'*If  he  has  but  half  the  taste  I  give  him  credit  for, 
he  will  endorse  my  verdict  Do  you  meet  in  London 
or  Portsmouth?" 

"Li  London;  and  go  down  together.  We  hope  to 
weigh  anchor  about  three  o'dock  in  the  aftemoon." 

"And  you  will  be  away  —  how  long?" 

"From  two  to  three  months." 

Mr.  Greatorex  looked  thoughtful,  and  lit  a  cigar. 

"KI  can  be  useful  to  you  while  you  are  out  there, 
Trefalden,  you  know  you  may  command  me,"  said  he. 
'*!  mean  if  you  have  any  Stocks  or  shares  that  you 
want  looked  after,  or  any  interest  got  in." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  Saxon;  "but  my 
coufiin  manages  all  Üiose  things  for  me." 

"Humph!   And  you  have  no  other  lawyer?" 

"Of  course  not" 
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"Would  yon  think  it  impertinent  if  I  ask  how  he 
has  disposed  of  your  property?  XTnderstand,  my  dear 
boy,  that  I  don't  want  you  to  teil  me  if  you  had  rather 
not;  but  I  should  like  to  know  that  Mr.  Trefalden  of 
Chancery  Lane  has  done  the  best  he  can  for  you.^^ 

"Oh,  you  may  take  that  for  granted,"  said  Saxon, 
"wannly. 

"  We  take  nothing  for  granted,  east  of  Temple  Bar," 
replied  Greatorex,  drily. 

But  of  this  Observation  his  companion  took  no 
notice. 

"More  than  half  my  money  was  left  in  the  Bank 
of  England,"  said  he,  "in  Government  stock." 

"Safe;  but  only  three  per  cent,"  remarked  the 
banker. 

"And  the  rest  is  invested  in  —  in  a  Company." 

"In  what  Company?"  asked  Greatorex  ^[uißkly. 

"Ah,  that  I  may  not  teil  you.  It's  a  secret  at 
present" 

The  banker  looked  very  grave. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  he  said. 

"Don't  be  sorry.  It's  a  magnificent  enterprise  — 
the  greatest  thing  of  the  present  half  centuiy,  and  a 
certain  success.    You^U  hear  all  about  it  before  long/^ 

"Not  the  South  Australian  diamond  mines,  I  hope?" 

"No,  no." 

"Did  Mr.  Trefalden  advise  the  investment?" 

"Yes;  and  has  put  all  his  own  money  into  it  as 
well." 

"  That  looks  as  if  he  had  some  faith  in  it." 

"He  has  perfect  faith  in  it.  He  is  the  Company*s 
lawyer,  you  see,  and  knows  all  about  it" 

"And  who  are  the  directors?" 
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''Well,  I  believe  Pm  one  of  them,"  laaghed  Saxon. 

"And  the  rest?" 

"I  havenH  the  slightest  idea.^' 

"Bat  you  have  met  them  on  board-days?" 

"Never.  I  donH  think  there  have  be^  any  board- 
dajs  at  present" 

The  banker  sbook  bis  head. 

"I  don't  like  it,^*  said  he.  "I  teil  yon  frankly,  my 
dear  boy,  I  don't  like  it" 

"I  really  see  no  reason  why  you  shoold  dislike  it/* 
replied  Sazon. 

Mr.  Greatorex  smoked  for  some  tiine  in  silence,  and 
made  no  leply.  After  that,  the  conversation  went  back 
to  the  yacht;  and  then  they  talked  abont  Norway,  and 
salmon-fishing,  and  a  thoosand  other  topics  connected 
wlth  the  Yoyage,  tili  they  Bhook  hands  at  parting  on 
the  platform  of  the  London  terminns. 

"I  wish,  npon  my  soul,  Trefalden,  that  you  wonld 
entmst  me  with  the  name  of  that  Company/*  said  the 
banker,  eamestly. 

"I  cannot" 

"It  wonld  enable  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  yonr  in- 
terests  while  yon  are  away." 

"Yon  are  most  kind,"  replied  Saxon;  "bat  I  have 
promised  to  keep  ihe  secret  faithfiilly,  and  I  mean  to 
do  80.  Besides,  I  have  absolnte  confidenoe  in  my 
conain^s  discretion/* 

The  City  man  shmgged  bis  Shoulders  significanüy. 

"To  teil  you  the  blnnt  tnith,  my  dear  fdlow,"  said 
he,  "I  wonld  not  trost  William  Trefialden  one  inch 
faither  than  I  conld  see  him.  There  —  don*t  look  at 
me  aa  if  I  were  proposing  to  blow  np  the  Honses  of 
Parliament    It  is  a  nide  Üiing  to  say,  no  doubt;  bat 
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I  am  not  the  only  man  living  who  is  of  that  opinion. 
I  don't  like  William  Trefalden.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
that  I  have  good  reason  to  dislike  him  —  aod  so  I 
have;  bnt  that  is  not  it  I  am  not  speaking  now  irom 
my  prejudiees,  but  throngh  my  regard  for  you.  You 
did  a  very  friendly  thing  by  us,  in  spite  of  your  Cou- 
sin; and  I  shoüld  rejoice  to  do  something  for  you  in 
retum." 

"Also  in  spite  of  my  cousin,  I  snppose,"  repüed 
Saxon,  half  in  jest,  and  more  than  half  in  anger. 
"No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Greatorex.  You  mean  well, 
I  am  sure;  but  you  cannot  serve  me  in  this  matter  — 
unless  by  dismissing  an  unjust  prejndice  &om  your 
mind." 

"Wilful  man  —  et  caetera!  Well,  then,  Trefalden, 
good-bye,  and  bon  voyage." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Greatorex." 

And  so  they  parted. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A  Dinner  Tdte-i-T^e. 

FoB  the  first  time  since  he  had  come  into  his  foi^ 
tune,  Telemachus  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Mentor 
to  take  dinner  with  him.  He  had  invited  him  to  goi^oua 
club  dinners,  to  Richmond  dinners,  to  Blackwall  dinners, 
to  snng  t^te-^-tSte  dinners  at  the  St  James^s-street 
Chambers,  and  Mentor  had  systematically  and  infiexibly 
declined  them,  one  and  all.  So  the  present  was  qoite 
an  eventfal  occasion;  and  Telemachus,  who  had  become 
rather  famous  for  the  way  in  which  he  entertained  his 
Mends,  had  provided  a  very  recherch^  litüe  dinner  in 
honour  of  his  cousin's  society. 
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Thqr  mot  at  Saxon^s  Chambers  in  8t  James^s-street. 
There  were  flowers  on  the  table,  and  yarions  kinds  of 
wine  in  and  out  of  ice  on  the  sideboard,  and  a  sncces- 
sion  of  the  most  delicate  conrses  that  the  most  fastidious 
gaurmet  conld  desire.  These  latter,  being  snpplied  by 
a  first-rate  hoose  in  the  neighbonrhood,  kept  continually 
arriving  in  cabs,  so  that  the  poet  iras  Uterally  right 
for  once,  and  each  dish  came  ^^not  as  a  meat,  bnt  as 
a  g^est." 

"Edncation  is  a  wonderfol  thing,  Saxon,'*  said  Mr. 
Trefalden,  when  the  business  of  the  meal  was  over, 
and  they  were  amnsing  themselyes  with  some  peaches 
and  a  pine.  '^The  last  time  yon  and  I  dined  together, 
it  was  at  Beichenan.  Ton  were  then  yery  mnch  snr- 
prised  becanse  I  wonld  not  let  you  drink  Lafitte  and 
water,  and  70a  had  never  tasted  troMes.  Yon  called 
them  ^nasty  black  things,*  if  I  remember  righüy." 

*^And  now  I  can  discriminate  between  white  Her- 
mitage  and  Ch&teau  Yqnem,  and  appreciate  as  I  ought 
the  genins  of  the  Grreeks,  who  made  sixty-two  kinds 
ofhreadl" 

"I  fear  your  newly-acqnired  wisdom  will  be  of  litüe 
use  to  yon  in  Norway.     By  the  way,  yon  owe  me  five 
hnndred  and  sixty  ponnds." 
"What  for?^' 

'^For  eight  oil  paintings,  worth  abont  two  ponnds 
apiece." 

And  then  Mr.  Trefalden,  langhing  at  bis  consin^s 
astonishment,  told  him  that  he  had  pnrchased  these 
pietnres  firom  Mrs.  Rivüre. 

"I  have  called  upon  them  twice  or  thrice,"  he  said, 
'^and  each  time  I  have  freely  paid  away  yonr  good 
coin  of  the  realm.     I  bonght   fonr  pictores  the  first 
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time,  two  tibe  second,  and  so  forth.    TKey  seemed  rerj 
poor,  and  very  glad  to  get  the  money/' 

^^They  are  not  more  glad  than  I  am/^  said  Saxon. 
"When  düd  you  see  them  last?" 

"About  four  or  five  days  ago*  They  were  then 
just  starting  for  Italy,  and  are  by  tbis  time,  I  sappose, 
some  way  upon  tbe  road.  Tbe  mother  looked  ilL  Sbe 
is  not  in  the  least  like  our  Mend  Lady  Gaatletowers" 

"To  what  part  of  Italy  are  they  gone?" 

"To  Nice;  where  I  am  to  write  to  them,  in  case  I 
hear  of  a  porchaser  for  any  more  of  the  paintingB 
Shall  I  hear  of  a  porchaser,  or  do  you  coneeive  Üisi 
you  have  thrown  away  enough  money  for  the  present?^' 

"Find  the  purehaser,  by  all  means,"  replied  Saxon. 
"Five  hnndred  and  sixty  poimds  are  soon  sp^it" 

"Out  of  your  purse — yes;  but  such  a  sum  is  a 
little  fortune  in  theirs." 

"I  want  them  to  have  a  hundred  a  year/*  said 
Saxon. 

"Which  means  that  our  ima^nary  connoisseiir  b 
to  spend  two  thousand  pounds.  My  good  fellow,  they 
would  never  believe  it!" 

"Try  them.  It  is  so  easy  to  believe  in  pleasant 
impossibilities.^' 

"Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do;  —  after  all,  they 
are  but  women,  and  women  are  credulous." 

"Don't  you  think  her  very  pretty?"  asked  Saxon, 
somewhat  irrelevantly. 

To  which  Mr.  Tbrefalden,  holding  bis  wineglass  to 
the  light,  replied,  with  great  indifPerence:  — 

"Why,  no  —  not  particularly." 

"She  is  like  a  Baffaelle  Madonna!^'  said  Saxon,  is- 
dignantly. 
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"Perliaps  —  bat  I  am  no  admirer  of  Madonnas. 
Olimpia  Golonna  is  ten  tiines  handsomer." 

Saxon  was  silent  "Hatb  70U  seen  the  Colonnas 
since  they  left  Casüetowers?^'  asked  Mr.  Trefalden, 
looking  at  him  somewliat  curionsly. 

*^No  —  I  have  not  had  time  to  call  upon  them. 
And  now  teil  me  something  abont  the  Company." 

Mr.  Trefalden  had  a  great  deal  to  teil  about  tbe 
Company  —  abont  the  great  engineering  establishment 
tbat  was  in  conrse  of  erection  at  Cairo;  abont  the  snr- 
veyors  who  were  already  going  over  the  line;  about 
the  scientific  party  that  had  started  for  Hit,  in  search 
of  the  hoped-for  coal  strata;  abont  the  directors  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Bagdad  and  Teheran;  and,  above 
all,  about  the  wonderM  retums  that  every  shareholder 
might  expect  to  receive  in  the  conrse  of  some  six  or 
eigbt  years  more. 

"KI  were  not  bound  for  Norway,"  said  Saxon, 
^^I  would  have  taken  a  trip  up  the  Mediterranean,  to 
ingpect  the  works  and  report  progress."    ' 

"It  would  scarcely  repay  you  at  present,"  replied 
bis  consin.  **A  year  hence  there  will  be  more  to  sea 
And  now  farewell  to  you." 

Saxon  saw  his  consin  to  the  door,  and  parted  from 
him  with  reluctance.  A  few  months  back,  he  would 
have  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  as  on  ^e  ev^ng 
when  they  first  met  inSwitzerland;  but  civilisation  had 
mbbed  off  the  bloom  of  his  Arcadianism  by  this  time, 
and  he  refirained. 

He  had  scarcely  retnmed  to  his  room,  scarcely 
rang  for  lights  and  seated  himself  at  his  desk  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  few  leave-taking  notes,  and  ar- 
ranging  his  scattered  papers,   when  he  heard  a  cab 
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dash  np  to  the  door,  a  hasty  footstep  in  the  ante-rooni) 
and  a  familiär  voice  asking  if  he  were  at  hörne.  The 
next  moment  Lord  Castletowers  was  in  the  room. 

"You  here  to-nightl"  exclaimed  Saxon.  "Haa 
anything  happened?" 

"Only  this,"  replied  his  Mend.  "Colonna  is  sum- 
moned  to  Palermo,  and  mttst  go.  He  had  intended  to 
cross  to  Sicily  £rom  Genoa;  hat  some  cahal  is  on  foot, 
and  he  has  heen  warned  that  he  is  liable  to  be  ar- 
rested  if  seen  in  any  French  or  Sardinian  port.  Now 
I  come  to  ask  if  yow  will  take  him  over?" 

"To  Sicily?" 

"Yes  —  round  by  Gibraltar.  It  is  Colonna's  only 
safe  ronte;  and  we  could  steer  northwards  as  soon  as 
we  had  landed  onr  man.     Do  you  mind  doing  this?'' 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  would  as  soon  seil  in  one 
direction  as  another  —  nay,  I  had  far  sooner  steer 
southward  than  northward,  if  that  be  alll^' 

"Then  it  is  setüed?" 

"Quito  —  if  Signor  Colonna  will  meet  us  at  Ports- 
mouth  to-morrow.  But  I  thought  you  hated  the  cause, 
Castletowers,  and  would  do  no  more  for  it!" 

The  Earl  smiled  sadly. 

"One  may  quarrel  with  liberty  as  often  as  Horace 
with  Lydia,"  said  he;  "but  one  can  no  more  help 
Coming  back  to  her  than  one  can  help  loving  her." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Scylla  and  Oharybdis. 

Day  by  day,  the  "Albxda,"  carrying  the  Swiss  co- 
lonrs  at  her  mast-head,  spread  ber  white  wings  and 
skimmed  like  a  sea-bird  over  the  face  of  the  waters. 
The  picturesque  Channel  Isles;  the  cloudy  cliff  of 
Finisterre;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  blinding  white  in  the 
glare  of  the  mid-day  snn;  Monnt  Abyla,  shadowy  and 
stapendous,  standing  out  from  the  faint  line  of  the 
African  coast;  the  far  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and 
the  Spanish  islands,  green  with  groves  of  orange  and 
Citren,  rose  one  by  one  out  of  the  blue  sea,  glided  past, 
and  sank  away  again  in  the  distance.  Sometimes  no 
land  was  visible  on  either  si^e.  Sometimes  the  Httle 
vessel  sped  along  so  close  under  the  lee  of  the  wooded 
headlands,  that  those  oi^  board  could  hear  the  chiming 
of  the  convent-bells,  and  the  challenge  of  the  sentinels 
pacing  the  ramparts  of  the  sea-washed  forts.  But  for 
the  most  part  they  kept  well  out  to  sea,  steering  direct 
for  Sicily.  And  all  äiis  time  the  two  friends  mainly 
lived  on  deck,  acquiring  nautical  knowledge,  growing 
daily  more  and  more  intimate,  and  leaving  Signor  Co- 
lonna  to  fill  page  after  page  of  close  and  crabbed 
mannscript  in  the  cabin  below.  It  was  a  delicious 
time.  The  days  were  all  splendour  and  the  nights  all 
Stars,  and  the  travellers  slept  to  the  pleasant  music  of 
the  wayes. 

^^Lend  me  yoor  glass,  Trefalden,"  said  Lord  Castle- 
towers.  *^I  want  to  look  at  that  steam  frigate.  I  canH 
make  out  her  flag." 
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They  had  been  several  days  at  sea,  aad  were  within 
about  eighteen  hoiirs*  sali  of  Palermo.  A  faint  blne 
beadland  far  away  to  the  left  marked  the  southemmost 
point  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia;  while  straigbt  ahead, 
trailing  a  banner  of  pale  smoke  behind  her,  came  the 
frigate  that  had  attracted  Lord  Castletowers'  attentioiL 

"She  seems  to  be  Coming  our  way,"  said  Saxon. 

"She  is  bearing  right  down  upon  us,"  replied  the 
Earl;  "and  she  cames  guns;  —  I  don't  qnite  like  the 
look  of  her." 

"Yon  don't  think  she  is  going  to  board  us?'' 

"I  do." 

And  Lord  Castletowers  went  to  the  top  of  the  cabm 
stairs  and  called  to  Colonna  to  come  up. 

"I  want  you  just  to  glance  at  this  steamer  through 
Trefalden's  glass,"  said  he.  "Will  you  mind  giving 
yonr  pen  a  moment's  rest?" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Italian;  and  came  at  once 
on  deck. 

His  brow  darkened  at  sight  of  the  approaching 
steamer.  He  took  the  glass;  adjusted  the  focns;  looked 
for  some  ten  seconds  silently  and  steadily;  and  retomed 
it  with  but  a  single  word  of  comment 

"Neapolitan." 

"But  she  will  not  dare  to  molest  us." 

Colonna  looked  doubtful. 

"If  we  were  sailing  under  the  British  flag,"  said 
he,  "it  would  be  different;  but  I  fear  that  Naples  may 
observe  less  courtesy  towards  the  Swiss  coIoutb.  Li 
any  case  they  have  a  right,  under  the  laws  of  blockade, 
to  search  for  contraband  of  war." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Castletowers;  *^what  is  to 
be  done?" 
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Signor  Colonna  hesitated  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing;  bat  when  his  words  came,  thej  were  quick  and 
decisire. 

**If  the  captain  hai  a  motive  in  bearing  down  npon 
OB,  I  am  the  object  of  his  search.  Bat  he  cannot  be 
alongside  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  I  will  hide  my  papers 
at  once.  K  Mr.  Trefalden  will  lend  me  one  of  his  pilot 
coatB,  and  you  will  both  call  me  Sir  Thomas  Wylde,  I 
have  no  fear  of  detection.  I  speak  English  quite  well 
enough  to  deceive  any  Neapolitan.  I  have  done  it  be- 
fore, in  worse  emergencies  than  this.  Bemember  — 
Sir  Thomas  Wylda  I  have  a  passport  made  ont  in  that 
name,  in  case  it  is  asked  for." 

And  with  this  he  plonged  back  into  the  cabin;  hid 
hiB  letters  and  papers;  slipped  on  one  of  Sazon^s  blne 
OYer-ooats  gorgeons  with  anchor  bnttons;  lit  a  short 
clay  pipe;  pulled  his  cap  a  litüe  forward  over  his  brow; 
lay  down  at  fdU  length  on  a  sofa  in  the  cabin-,  and 
waited  patiently. 

^*She  has  signalled  for  ns  to  lie  toi"  cried  Lord 
Castletowers,  down  the  cabin  stairs. 

'^Lie  to,  then,  by  all  means." 

"And  an  officer  seems  to  be  Coming  on  board." 

"He  is  very  welcome." 

Lord  Casüetowers  smiled,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety. 

"That  man  is  as  cool  as  an  iceberg,"  said  he  to 
Saxon.  "And  yet  he  knows  he  will  be  swinging  from 
the  topmost  tower  of  St  Elmo  within  forty-eight  hoors, 
if  these  people  recognise  himi" 

And  now  the  great  frigate  towered  alongside  the 
tiny  yacht,  firowning  down  with  all  her  port-holes,  and 
crowded  with  armed  men. 

A  boat  was  then  lowered,  and  two  Neapolitans,  a 
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first  lientenant  and  a  subordinate  of&cer,  came  on 
board. 

The  lientenant  was  perfectly  polite,  and  apologised 
for  bis  intrnsion  with  the  best  bred  air  in  the  world. 
He  reqnested  to  know  the  name  and  destination  of  the 
yacht,  the  name  of  her  owner,  and  the  naxnes  of  all 
persons  on  board. 

Lord  Gastletowers,  who  assumed  the  of&ce  of  spokes* 
man,  replied  in  flnent  Italian.  The  name  of  the  yacht 
was  the  "Albxila;"  she  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Tre- 
falden,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  was  cmising  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  bis  friends  Lord  Castletowers  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wylde;  both  British  subjects.  They  had 
no  object  whatever  in  view,  save  their  own  pleasnre, 
and  conld  not  say  in  what  direction  they  might  be 
going.  Probably  to  Athens.  Quite  as  probably  to  Con- 
stantinople  or  Smyrna. 

The  Signor  Luogotenente  bowed,  and  inqnired  if 
Milord  Trefalden  had  any  Intention  of  landing  in 
Sicily? 

The  Earl  replied  that  Mr.  Trefalden  would  pro- 
bably put  in  at  Marsala  for  fresh  water. 

"Milord  carries  no  arms,  no  gunpowder,  no  mnni- 
tions  of  war?" 

"Only  the  brass  swivel  which  the  Signor  Lnogo- 
tenente  perceives  on  deck,  and  its  appurtenances." 

The  Neapolitan  explained  that  he  was  nnder  the 
necessity  of  requesting  permission  to  glance  into  the 
hold,  which  was  accordingly  opened  for  bis  inspection. 
He  then  asked  leave  to  see  the  cäbin,  and  went  down, 
accompanied  by  Trefalden  and  Castletowers,  leaving  bis 
subordinate  on  deck. 
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"Out  feiend  Sir  Thomas  Wylde,"  said  the  Earl, 
with  an  introductoij  wave  of  the  Land. 

Colonna,  who  was  still  lying  on  the  8o£a,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  an  old  Times  Supplement  in  his 
band,  lifted  np  his  head  at  these  words,  rose  lazüy, 
made  a  very  stiff  how,  and  said  nothing.  The  Neapo- 
litan  Commander  retomed  the  bow,  made  some  pleasant 
remark  on  the  "gmMeiM**  of  the  pretiy  litde  cabin, 
and  again  apologised  for  the  trouble  he  had  given. 

The  present  insorreotion,  he  explained,  compelled 
bis  Majestj's  Government  to  keep  strict  watch  npon  all 
TesselB  sailing  towards  Sicily.  It  was  not  an  agreeable 
Service  for  the  o^Gloers  of  hisMajesty^s  navy;  bnt  it  was 
a  very  necessary  one.  He  believed  that  he  had  now 
but  one  dnty  left  to  perform.  He  mnst  trouble  milords 
to  bear  him  read  a  prodamation  oontaining  the  de- 
scription  of  one  Giulio  Golonna,  a  noted  political 
offender,  for  whose  apprehension,  his  Majesty,  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  oflfered  a  reward  of  two  thousand 
piastres.  The  said  Giulio  Colonna,  he  might  add,  was 
Bupposed  to  be  even  now  on  his  way  to  Palermo. 

He  then  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and,  re- 
moving  his  hat,  read  aloud  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
a  very  minute  and  aocurate  inventory  of  Signor  Golonna^s 
outward  man,  describing  bis  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  teeth, 
hair,  beard,  moustache,  height,  and  complexion;  to  all 
of  which  Signor  Colonna  listened  with  a  pladd  com- 
posore  that  might  have  deceived  Mephistophiles  him- 
self. 

^' Wbat  is  all  that  about?"  said  he  in  Englisb,  when 
the  of&oer  had  finished  reading.  "I  do  not  understand 
Italian,  you  know.'* 

Saxon  could  hardly  forbear  langhing  outright  while 

Mtif  a  MiUion  of  MoiMy.  n.  D 
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CasdetowerB  gravely  translatcd  the  proclamation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  snpposed  Sir  Thomas. 

Colonna  smiled  and  shmgged  his  Shoulders. 

"Pshaw!"  Said  he.  "Ahopeless  quest  They  might 
as  well  try  to  catch  a  swallow  on  the  wing!** 

Whereupon  the  Signor  Luogotenente,  nnderstanding 
the  tone  and  gestnre,  though  not  the  words,  drew  him- 
seif  up,  and  replied  with  some  litde  asstunption  ef  dig- 
nity,  that  the  man  in  qnestion  was  a  notorions  traitor» 
and  certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice  before  long. 

He  then  left  the  eabin  somewhat  less  gracionslj 
than  he  had  entered  it,  and  Lord  CasÜetowers,  follow- 
ing  him  upon  deck,  took  occasion  to  apologise  for  hi8 
friend. 

"Sir  Thomas  is  brasque,"  he  said;  "bnt  then  the 
English  Q/re  brusque." 

To  which  the  Neapolitan  replied  by  a  well-tnmed 
compliment  to  himself ,  and  took  his  leave.  He  theo 
went  back  to  his  ship,  followed  by  his  snb-lieutenant; 
£jial  salutations  were  exchanged;  the  steam  frigate 
drove  off  with  a  fiery  panting  at  her  heart;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  strip  of  blue  sea  between  the  two 
vessels  had  widened  to  the  space  of  half-a-mile. 

"Hurra!"  shouted  the  Earl.  "Come  up,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wylde,  and  join  me  in  three  dieers  for  Francesco 
Secondo!  You  are  safely  past  Scylla  this  time." 

"An4  Charybdis,"  «pUed  Colonna,  divesting  him- 
seif  of  Saxon's  blue  coat,  and  answering  from  below. 
"Do  you  know  why  I  did  not  come  on  deck?" 

"No." 

"Because  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  sub-lieutenant*ä 
face  as  he  jumped  on  board." 

"Do  you  know  him?" 
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"Perfectly.  His  name  is  Galeotti.  He  used  to  pro- 
fess  liberalism  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  he  was  my 
secretary  in  Eome  in  Yorty-eight" 


CHAPTEB  XXII. 

Palermo. 

A  GiGANnc  corve  of  rippling  blue  sea  —  an  irregnlar 
crescent  of  amber  sand,  like  a  golden  scimetar  laid  down 
beside  the  waves  —  a  vast  area  of  cnltivated  slopes, 
rising  terrace  above  terrace,  platean  beyond  platean,  all 
thick  with  vineyards,  villas,  and  corn  slopes  —  here 
and  there  a  solitary  convent  with  its  elender  bell-tower 
peeping  oYer  the  tree-tops — great  belts  of  dosky  olives, 
and,  higher  still,  dense  coverts  of  chesnut  and  ilex  — 
around  and  above  all,  circling  in  the  scene  firom  point 
to  point,  an  immense  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  aU 
▼erdnre  below,  all  barrenness  above,  whose  spors  strike 
tfaeir  roots  into  the  voluptaons  sea,  and  whose  pniple 
peaks  stand  in  serrated  outline  against  the  soft  blue  sky. 

"The  bay  of  Palermo  1" 

Such  was  the  exdamation  that  burst  firom  the  lips 
of  the  two  younger  men,  as  the  "Albula"  rounded  the 
headland  of  St  Gallo  about  four  o'dock  in  the  aftemoon 
of  the  day  foUowing  their  encounter  with  the  Neapolitah 
frigate.  Colonna,  who  had  been  waiting  on  deck  for 
the  last  hour,  silent  and  expectant,  held  out  his  anu:^ 
as  if  he  would  fain  embrace  the  glorious  panorama,  and 
murmnred  something  which  might  have  been  a  saluta- 
tion  or  a  prayer. 

"Yes,  the  bay  of  Palermo!"  repeated  Lord  Castle- 
towers,  with  enthusiasm.  "The  loveliest  bay  in  Europe, 

9* 
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let  the  Neapolitan  say  what  he  will!  That  forüiest 
point  is  Cefalu  —  here  is  the  Monte  PeU^grino,  crowned 
with  the  shrine  of  Santa  Bosalia  —  yonder,  in  that 
monntain  gorge,  lies  Monreale;  and  this  part  which  we 
are  now  passing  is  called  the  Conca  d'Oro.  See,  there 
are  the  domes  of  Palermo  already  Coming  into  sightl'' 

"And  there,"  said  Colonna,  pointing  to  a  fiag 
flapping  languidly  from  the  batüements  of  a  little  tower 
close  down  upon  the  Strand,  "  there,  heaven  be  praised, 
is  the  tricolor  of  Italyl" 

And  now,  as  the  yacht  drew  nearer,  a  compact 
forest  of  spires  and  pinnacles,  glittering  domes  and 
white-fronted  palaces  rose,  as  it  were,  out  of  tibe  hay 
at  their  approach.  The  sentinel  on  the  Molo  flong  up 
his  cap  and  shouted  "Viva  Garibaldi!"  as  they  passed. 
The  harbour  swarmed  with  large  and  small  craft  of 
every  description;  speronaroes,  feluccas,  steamers,  and 
open  boats,  every  one  of  which  carried  the  national 
flag  conspicuous  on  mast  or  bowsprit.  The  quays  were 
crowded  with  red  shirts,  Sardinian  uniforms,  and  mili- 
tary  priests;  and  close  against  the  landing-place,  imder 
the  shadow  of  Fort  Galita,  stood  a  large  body  of  Gari- 
baldians,  perhaps  a  thonsand  in  niimber,  leaning  on 
'  their  mnskets  and  chattering  with  the  most  undisciplined 
vivacity  imaginable.  As  Saxon's  tiny  yacht  glided  in 
under  the  bows  of  a  great  ungainly  Englisb  steamer, 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  red  shirts  stepped  cooUy 
ont  of  the  ranks,  and  .came  to  the  verge  of  the  qnay  to 
reconnoitre  these  new-comers. 

At  that  moment,  an  Italian  officer  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  steamer  cried:  — 

"Ecco  ü  Colonna!" 

The  name  was  heard  by  one  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
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qtiaj.  It  flow  from  lip  to  lip;  it  swelled  into  a  shont; 
the  sbont  was  taken  up,  echoed,  repeated,  redoubled, 
tili  the  air  rang  with  it,  and  the  walls  of  the  fortress 
gave  it  back  again.  In  an  instant  tbe  landing-place 
was  sorronnded;  the  deck  of  every  vessel  in  the  bar- 
bonr  became  suddenly  alive  with  men;  and  still  the 
migbtj  welcome  gathjered  voice:  — 

"Colonna!  Colonna!" 

He  bared  bis  head  to  their  greeting;  but  scarcely 
one  in  each  thonsand  could  see  bim  where  be  stood. 
Tbns  several  seconds  passed,  and  the  shouts  were 
growing  momentarily  more  passionate  and  impatient, 
when  a  boat  was  pushed  off  from  the  great  steamer, 
and  a  yonng  officer  came  springing  down  the  accom- 
modation  ladder. 

^^Honoored  signore/^  he  said,  cap  in  band,  "bis 
Excellency  Greneral  Garibaldi  is  on  board,  and  entreats 
that  you  will  step  on  deck." 

Pale  with  emotion,  Colonna  tomed  to  Saxon  and 
the  Earl,  and  said:  — 

"FoUow  me." 

But  tbey  woold  not 

"No;  no,"  replied  GasÜetowers.  "Go  up  alone  — 
it  is  better  so.     We  will  meet  by  and  by." 

"At  the  Trinacria,  then?" 

"Yes  —  at  the  Trinacria." 

So  Colonna  went  alone  up  the  side  of  the  "City  of 
Aberdeen,"  and  from  the  midst  of  a  group  of  red- 
shirted  ofßcers  upon  her  upper  deck,  there  stepped 
fortb  one  more  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  than  the 
rest,  who  took  bim  by  botb  hands  and  welcomed  bim 
AB  a  brother. 

At  ibis  sight,  tbe  sbont  became  a  roar  —  Windows 
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were  tkrown  up  and  balconies  tbronged  in  all  the  honses 
round  abont  the  harbonr —  the  troops  on  the  quay  feil 
back  into  position  and  presented  anns  —  and  the  first 
of  an  imprompta  salute  of  twenty-one  gons  was  fired 
£rom  Fort  Galita. 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other,  and 
smiled.  They  had  been  shouting-Uke  the  rest,  tili  they 
were  hoarse;  and  now,  when  Saxon  tnmed  to  his  iiiend, 
and  Said,  "ShaU  we  get  quieüy  away,  Castietowers, 
before  the  storm  has  subsided?"  —  the  Earl  canght  at 
the  idea,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  act  npon  it. 

They  then  sheered  off;  moored  the  yacht  close  ander 
the  quay;  beckoned  to  the  nearest  boatman;  and  were 
rowed,  unnoticed,  to  a  landing-place  a  little  ftirther 
down  the  harbour. 

"And  now,  Trefalden,"  said  Lord  Castietowers,  when 
they  presently  fonnd  themselves  on  shore,  "now  for  a 
race  over  Palermo  1" 

^^Scusatsj^  said  a  pleasant  Yoice;  "bat  will  yoa 
accept  of  a  guido?" 

It  was  the  young  ofßcer  of  the  "  City  of  Aberdeen,'* 
who  had  followed  them  unseen,  and  overtaken  them 
just  as  they  landed. 

In  a  moment  they  had  all  three  shaken  hands,  and 
were  chatting  as  joyously  and  freely  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  for  weeks  already. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Palermo  before?"  asked 
the  Sicilian. 

"Once,  about  four  years  ago,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"Ah,  Diol  it  is  sadly  changed.  You  cannot  see 
from  this  point  what  tlie  cursed  bombardment  has 
done:  but  up  by  the  Piazza  Nuova  the  place  is  one 
heap  of  desolation  —  churches,  convents,  palaces,  all 
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destroyed,  and  hundreds  of  corpses  yet  lyrng  onboried 
in  the  mins!  Bat  we  mean  to  take  our  revenge  at 
Melazzo/* 

"At  Melazzol"  repeated  Saxon.    "Where  is  that?" 

"What!    Do  yon  not  know?" 

"We  know  nothing/'  said  Casüetowers,  eagerly, 
"nothing  of  what  has  happened  since  we  left  England. 
What  about  Mdazzo?" 

They  had  been  tnming  theb  backs  upon  the 
harbonr,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  Strada 
Toledo;  bat  at  these  words,  their  new  friend  seized 
them  each  by  an  ann,  and  harried  them  back  to  the 
qnay. 

"Yoa  see  that  great  steamer?"  he  ezdaimed,  point- 
ing  to  the  *Oity  of  Aberdeen.*  "That  steamer  on  board 
of  which  bis  Excellency  invited  the  Colonna?" 

"Yes." 

"And  those  troops  drawn  ap  against  the  landing- 
place?" 

Yes,  yes." 

Well,  they  are  all  picked  men;  the  last  twelve 
hondred  of  the  expedition.  They  are  now  waiting  to 
go  on  board,  and  by  ten  o'dock  to-night  will  steam 
oat  of  the  harboor.  General  Gosenz  and  bis  Cacdatori 
are  already  gone  —  they  went  last  evening;  bat 
Craribaldi  himself  goes  with  ob  in  the  'City  of  Aber- 
deen.'  Melazzo  is  not  far  —  we  shall  be  there  before 
daybreak;  bat  they  say  there  will  be  no  fighting  tili 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"Why,  this  is  glorioasi"  cried  Saxon. 

"Yes,  yoa  are  in  lack  to  drop  in  for  a  siege  the 
day  after  yoar  arrival,''  replied  the  Sicilian.  "I  have 
been  here  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  have  had  nothing 
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to  do  yet,  ezcept  to  assist  in  ihe  demolition  of  di6 
Castello,  and  that  was  not  amusing.  It  was  all  well 
enongh  for  the  first  honr  or  two:  but  one  soon  geU 
tired  of  pulling  down  stone  walls  when  there  are  no 
Kegi  behind  them/* 

He  then  led  the  way  back  to  the  Toledo,  pointing 
ont  those  places  where  the  struggle  had  been  fiezcest, 
asking  and  answering  questions,  and  pouring  forih  his 
pleasant  talk  with  the  simple  vivacity  of  a  boj. 

His  name,  he  said,  was  Silvio  Beni.  He  was  ihe 
second  son  of  a  Falermitan  landowner  on  the  other  side 
of  ^e  Island,  and  was  now  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Greneral  Medici.  He  had  fought  last  year  as  a  volunteer 
at  Solferino;  bnt  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  soldier 
by  profession.  Fighting  for  liberty  was  one  thing;  but 
fighting  for  foür  panls  a-day  was  another.  He  meant 
to  cultivate  olives  and  vines,  and  live  the  pastoral  life 
of  his  forefathers,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  get  shot 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

Ghattering  thus,  he  led  Saxon  and  CasÜetoweis 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city;  and  a  tenible 
sight  it  was  for  eyes  unused  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
Here  were  the  remnants  of  the  famous  barricades  of 
the  27th  of  May;  here  the  shattered  walls  of  the 
university,  the  Pretorio  pitted  with  shot-holes,  and  the 
monasteiy  of  the  Seven  Angels,  of  which  a  mere  shell 
remained.  Then  came  a  stately  palace,  roofless  and 
windowless  —  the  blackened  fonndations  of  a  dnirch 
once  famous  for  its  archives  —  a  whole  street  propped, 
and  threatening  to  fall  at  every  moment  —  the  massy 
firagments  of  a  convent  in  which  the  helpless  sisters 
had  been  bumed  alive  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape. 
In  some  places  scarcely  one  stone  was  left  standing  on 
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another.  In  some,  the  üery  stonn  had  passed  by  and 
left  no  traoe  of  its  conrse. 

Presendy,  from  a  broad  space  of  inextricable  roin 
pesdlent  with  unbnried  dead,  they  emerged  npon  a 
qnarter  vbere  the  streets  were  gay  with  promenaders 
and  the  cafös  crowded  with  idlers;  where  the  national 
flag  floated  gaily  from  the  roofs  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  all  the  butterfly  business  of  South  Italian  lifo  was 
going  on  as  merrily  as  if  the  ten-inch  shell  were  a  phe- 
nomenon  the  very  name  of  which  was  unknown  to 
Sidlian  ears. 

Saxon  could  not  comprehend  how  these  people 
shonld  be  eating  ices  and  playing  at  dominoes  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  of  late  to  disturb  their  equanimity. 
It  seemed  to  him  inexpressibly  shocking  and  heartless; 
and,  not  being  accustomed  to  conceal  his  opinions,  he 
said  80,  very  blunüy. 

The  Sidlian  smiled  and  shmgged  his  Shoulders. 

"They  are  so  happy  to  be  free,"  he  replied,  apo- 
logetically. 

"But  what  light  have  they  to  be  happy  while  their 
dead  lie  unbnried  at  their  very  doors?"  asked  Saxon, 
indignanüy.  "What  right  have  they  to  forget  the 
hnndreda  of  innocent  women  and  children  cmshed  and 
bomed  in  their  homes,  or  the  Neapolitans  who  massacred 
them?" 

"Ah,  gU  assassini/  we  will  pay  them  out  at 
MelaBxo,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

And  this  was  the  SicUian  temperament  Sights 
which  filled  Saxon  and  the  Earl  wiüi  pity  and  horror, 
brought  but  a  passing  doud  upon  the  brow  of  their 
new  aequaintance.  He  had  seen  them  daily  for  three 
weekfl,  and  grown  familiär  with  them.    He  talked  and 
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laughed  in  the  very  precincts  of  deatH;  scrambled  np 
the  barricades;  showed  where  the  Eegi  had  been  re- 
ptüsed,  and  at  wbicb  point  the  Garibaldians  had  come 
in;  dhattered  abont  tbe  cession  of  Nice,  the  probable 
dnration  of  the  war,  the  priests,  the  sbirri,  the  foreign 
volunteers,  and  all  the  äiousand  and  one  topics  con- 
nected wiih  the  revolutionary  cause;  and  tbonght  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  Coming  expedition  than  of  the 
past  bombardment. 

At  length,  jnst  as  they  came  out  upon  the  Marina, 
a  gun  was  fired  from  Fort  Galita,  and  their  Sidlian 
friend  bade  them  a  hasty  farcwell. 

"That  is  our  signal  for  assembling  on  board,**  said 
he.  "K  70U  reach  Melazzo  before  the  work  is  begim, 
ask  for  me.  I  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  yoa. 
At  all  events,  I  will  try." 

"We  won't  forget  that  promise,"  replied  Saxon. 
eagerly. 

"Addio,  frateUi." 

And  these  young  men,  who  looked  forward  to  the 
Coming  fight  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  party,  who  weie 
total  strangers  to  each  other  one  short  hour  ago,  bat 
who  were  brought  into  contact  by  accident,  and  into 
sympathy  by  their  love  of  liberty,  their  careless  courage, 
and  their  faith  in  a  common  cause,  embraced  and 
parted,  literally,  as  brothers. 

The  friends  then  went  straight  to  the  Trinacria 
hotel,  and,  leaming  that  Colonna  had  not  yet  amved, 
tumed  at  once  towards  the  quay.  Here  they  found  a 
dense  crowd  assembled,  and  the  *City  of  Aberdeen' 
with  her  steam  up  and  all  the  troops  on  board. 

The  people  were  frothing  over  with  excitement, 
and  so  densely  packed  that  tibe  young  men  might  u 
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reasonably  bave  tried  to  elbow  their  w&j  throngli  a 
stone  wall  as  through  the  solid  hnman  mass  inter- 
posed  between  themselves  and  the  landing-place.  Tbey 
gatbered  from  the  exclamations  of  those  around  them 
tbat  the  troops  were  drawn  up  on  deck,  and  that 
Garibaldi  was  known  to  be  in  the  saloon.  Now  and 
tben,  a  shout  was  raised  for  some  officer  who  appeared 
for  a  moment  on  deck;  and  sometimes,  wben  nothing 
eise  was  doing,  a  Yoice  firom  the  crowd  wotüd  give  the 
Signal  for  a  storm  of  vivas. 

Presenüj  an  officer  of  Caedatori  with  the  well- 
known  plame  of  cocks*  feathers  in  bis  hat,  came  hnny- 
ing  down  the  quay.  The  crowd  parted  rigbt  and  left, 
as  if  by  magic,  and  he  passed  throngh  amid  a  shower 
of  benedictions  and  addios. 

'^Do  yon  know  who  that  is?^'  asked  Saxon  of 
those  around. 

"No  —  Qoi  bless  himi"  said  one. 

"We  only  know  that  he  is  going  to  fight  for  us," 
said  another. 

"The  Holy  Virgin  and  all  the  saints  have  bim  in 
their  keeping!"  added  a  third. 

At  this  moment  the  crowd  snrged  suddenly  back 
ngain  —  a  great  roar  barst  from  the  thousand-throated 
throng  —  a  gon  was  fired  —  and  the  *  City  of  Aber- 
ileen*  was  under  way! 

In  another  second  the  mass  bad  wavered,  parted, 
tomed  like  a  mighty  tide,  and  begon  flowing  out 
througb  the  Porta  Feiice,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  flteamer  along  the  Marina  Promenade.  The  soldiers 
on  board  stood  motionless,  with  their  hands  to  the 
öides  of  their  hats,  saluting  the  crowd.  The  crowd 
raced  tnmultnously  along  the  shore,  weeping,  raying, 
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clapping  its  hands  for  tlie  soldiers,  and  sbontmg  "Viva 
Garibaldi I  Viva  la  Liberia!**  One  woman  feil  onber 
knees  upon  tbe  ^nay,  witb  ber  little  infant  in  her  anns, 
and  prayed  aloud  for  tbe  liberators. 

Saxon  and  tbe  Earl  stood  still,  side  bj  side, 
looking  after  tbe  lessening  steamer,  and  listening  tn 
tbe  sbonts  wbicb  grew  momentarily  fainter  and  more 
distant 

^'Mercifol  powers!"  said  Castletowers,  "wbat  a 
terrific  tbing  bnman  emotion  is,  wben  one  sees  it  oq 
sucb  a  Scale  as  tbis!  I  sbould  like  to  bave  seen  this 
people  demolisbing  tbe  Castello." 

Sazon  drew  a  deep  breatb  before  replying,  and 
wben  be  spoke,  bis  words  were  no  answer  to  tbe  Earlg 
remark. 

"I  teil  you  wbat  it  is,  Castletowers,"  lie  said;  ''I 
feel  as  if  we  bad  no  business  to  remain  here  another 
bonr.  For  God's  sake,  let  us  bay  a  couple  of  red 
sbirts,  and  be  after  tbe  rest  as  fast  as  tbe  little  'Albula' 
can  get  ns  tbrougb  tbe  water!" 


CHAPTEB  XXIII. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mb.  Trefalden  was,  nndeniablj,  a  very  gen- 
tlemanly  man.  His  manuers  were  courteons;  bis  ex* 
terior  was  prepossessing;  and  tbere  was  an  air  of  quiet 
self-possession  about  all  tbat  be  said  and  did  wbidi 
made  bis  society  very  agreeable.  He  talked  well  about 
wbat  be  bad  read  and  seen,  and  knew  bow  to  tum  bis 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  literatore  and  art,  to 
tbe  best  account.     At  tbe  same  time  tbere  was  notbing 
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of  the  brilliant  raconteur  about  bim.  He  never  talked 
in  epigrams*,  nor  indolged  in  flasbes  of  sarcasm,  nor 
condescended  to  make  pons,  like  many  men  wbose 
abilities  were  inferior  to  bis  own;  bnt  tbere  was,  never- 
theless,  a  vein  of  snbdued  pleasantrj  mnning  tbrongb 
bis  conversation  wbicb,  altbougb  it  was  not  wit,  re- 
sembled  wit  very  closelj. 

Most  people  liked  bim;  and  it  was  a  noticeable 
fact  tbat,  amid  tbe  wide  circle  of  bis  business  acquaint- 
ances,  tbe  best  bred  people  were  tbose  wbose  (fisposi- 
tion  towards  bim  was  tbe  most  friendlj.  Lord  Castle- 
towers  tbongbt  very  bigbly  of  bim.  Viscount  Esber, 
wbose  legal  affairs  be  bad  transacted  for  tbe  last  ten 
years ,  was  accnstomed  to  speak  of  bim  in  terms  wbicb 
were  particnlarly  flattering  upon  tbe  lips  of  tbat  stately 
genüeman  of  tbe  old  scbool.  Tbe  Duke  of  Doncaster, 
tbe  Earl  of  Ipswicb,  and  otber  noblemen  of  equal 
Standing,  looked  upon  bim  as  quite  a  model  attomey. 
Even  Lady  Castletowers  approved  of  William  Tre- 
falden  to  a  degree  tbat  was  almost  cordial,  and  made 
a  point  of  receiving  bim  very  graciously  wbenever  be 
went  down  into  Surrey. 

By  mere  men  of  business  —  sucb  men,  for  in- 
stance,  as  Laurence  Greatorex  —  be  was  less  favour- 
ably  regarded.  Tbey  could  not  appreciate  bis  manner. 
So  far,  indeed,  from  appreciadng  it,  bis  manner  was 
precisely  tbe  one  tbing  tbey  most  of  all  disliked  and 
inistmsted.  Tbey  could  never  read  bis  tbougbts  nor 
guess  at  bis  cards,  nor  gain  tbe  smallest  insigbt  into 
bis  opinions  and  cbaracter.  Tbey  acknowledged  tbat 
be  was  clever;  but  qualified  tbe  admission  by  adding 
tbat  he  was  "too  clever  by  balf."     In  short,  William 
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Trefalden'ß  populaxity  lay,  for  tlie  most  pari,   to  the 
west  of  Temple  Bar. 

Gifted,  äien,  with  a  manner  which  was  in  itself  a 
passport  to  good  society,  it  was  not  sorprisin^  that  tbe 
lawyer  made  a  favourable  Impression  npon  the  ladies 
in  Bnidenell  Terrace.  It  suited  him  to  call  himself 
by  some  name  not  bis  own,  and  be  cbose  tbat  of  For- 
sjtb;  so  tbej  knew  bim  as  Mr.  Forsytb,  and  tbat  was 
all.  Resolved,  bowever,  to  win  tbeir  confidence,  he 
spared  no  pains,  and  besitated  before  no  means  wbere- 
by  to  attain  bis  object.  He  traded  nnscrapalously  oc 
tbeir  love  for  tbe  busband  and  fatber  wbom  tbey  bad 
lost;  and,  skilfally  foUowing  np  bis  first  lead,  be  made 
more  way  in  tbeir  regard  by  professing  to  bave  known 
Edgar  Riviire  in  tbe  days  of  bis  yontb,  tban  by  lavish- 
ing  Saxon^s  bnndreds  on  tbe  wortbless  pictores  wbicli 
bad  served  to  open  to  bim  tbe  doors  of  tbeir  bome. 

And  tbis  admirable  idea  bad  beeu  wboUy  unpre- 
meditated.  It  came  to  bim  like  a  flasb  of  inspiration: 
and  as  an  inspiration  be  welcomed  it,  acted  upon  it, 
developed  it  witb  tbe  tact  of  a  master.  Garefiü  not  to 
overact  tbe  part,  be  spoke  of  tbe  painter  as  of  one 
wbom  be  wonld  bave  desired  to  know  more  intimatelv 
bad  be  continned  to  reside  in  England,  whose  appear- 
ance  interested  bim,  and  wbose  early  gifts  bad  aws^ened 
bis  admiration.  He  evinced  an  eager  bat  respectfol 
desire  to  glean  every  detail  of  bis  after-career.  He 
bongbt  up  tbe  wbole  dreary  stock  of  N'ympbs  and 
Diyads  witb  assiduons  liberality,  carrying  away  one 
or  more  on  tbe  occasion  of  every  visit  Nothing  was 
too  large,  too  smaU,  or  too  sketcby  for  bim. 

An  acquaintance  condncted  in  tbis  fasbion  was  not 
difficnlt  of  cultivation.     Tbe  munificent  and  conrteouä 
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patron  soon  glided  into  the  sympathetic  adviser  and 
friend.  Frequent  calls,  prolonged  conversations,  unob- 
tmsiye  attentions,  produced  their  inevitable  effect;  and 
before  manj  weeks  had  gone  bj,  the  widow  and  orpban 
believed  in  William  Trefalden  as  if  be  were  an  oracle. 
Their  gratitnde  was  as  nnbonnded  as  their  faith. 
Strange  to  English  life,  ignorant  of  the  world,  poor 
and  in  tronble,  they  stood  terriblj  in  need  of  a  Mend; 
and,  having  fonnd  one,  accepted  bis  opinions  and  fol- 
lowed  bis  advice  impliciüy.  Thns  it  came  to  pass 
tbat  the  lawyer  estabÜshed  bimself  upon  precisely  that 
footing  wbidi  was  most  favourable  to  bis  designs,  and 
became  not  only  the  con£dant  of  all  their  plans,  but 
tbe  skilfiil  arbiter  of  aU  their  actions.  Thus,  also,  it 
came  to  pass  tbat  at  the  very  time  when  Saxon  Tre- 
falden beHeved  them  to  be  already  dwelling  npon  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Mrs.  and  Miss  RivUre 
were  still  in  England,  and  temporarily  setüed  in  veiy 
pleasant  apartments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syden- 
bam. 

Hither  their  devoted  Mend  came  freqnenüy  to  call 
npon  them;  and  it  so  happened  that  he  paid  them  a 
yisit  on  the  evening  of  the  veiy  day  that  Saxon  set 
sail  for  Sidly. 

He  went  down  to  Sydenham  in  an  extremely  plea- 
sant frame  of  mind.  Ignorant  of  their  sndden  change 
of  plans,  he  still  belleved  that  bis  coosin  and  the  Earl 
were  on  their  way  to  Norway;  and  it  was  a  belief  from 
which  be  derived  considerable  satisfiiction.  It  feil  in 
cbanningly  with  bis  present  arrangements;  and  those 
anrangements  were  now  so  carefiilly  matored,  and  so 
thoronghly  m  train,  that  it  seemed  impossible  they 
sbonld  faü  of  snccess  in  any  particnlar.     Perhaps,  had 
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he  known  how  the  litüe  Albnla  was  even  then  gliding 
before  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  the  Channel  Lslands 
instead  of  tacking  painfally  abont  in  the  straits  of 
Dover,  Mr.  Trefalden  woold  scarcely  have  arrived  &t 
Mrs.  Eiyiire's  apartments  in  so  complacent  a  xnood. 

It  was  delightfal  to  be  welcomed  as  he  w^as  wel- 
comed.  It  was  delightfnl  to  see  the  book  and  the 
embroideiy  laid  aside  as  he  came  in  —  to  meet  such 
looks  of  confidence  and  gladness  —  to  be  listened  to 
when  he  spoke,  as  if  all  bis  words  were  wisdom  —  to 
sit  hj  the  open  window,  breathing  the  perfiune  of  the 
flowers,  listening  to  Helenes  genüe  voice,  and  dreaming 
delicioos  dreams  of  days  to  come.  For  William  Tre- 
falden was  more  than  ever  in  love  —  more  than  ever 
resolved  to  compass  the  ftitore  that  he  had  set  before 
him. 

"We  thought  we  should  see  you  this  evening,  Mr. 
Forsyth,'*  said  Mrs.  Rivi^re,  when  the  first  greetings 
had  been  exchanged.  "We  were  saying  so  but  a  few 
moments  before  you  came  to  the  gate." 

"A  Londoner  is  glad  to  escape  firom  the  smoke  of 
the  town  on  such  a  delicioos  evening,"  replied  Mr. 
Trefalden ,  "  even  though  it  be  at  the  risk  of  intrading 
too  often  npon  his  suburban  Mends." 

"Gan  the  onlj  friend  we  have  in  England  come 
too  often?" 

"Mach  as  I  may  wish  it  not  to  be  so,  I  fear  the 
case  is  not  qoite  an  impossible  one." 

"Mamma  has  been  out  to-day  in  a  Bath-chaor,  Mr. 
Forsyth,"  said  Helen.  "Do  you  not  think  she  is  look- 
ing  better?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  replied  the  lawyer. 
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"I  fed  better,''  said  the  inyalid.  "I  feel  that  I 
gain  strength  daily." 

"That  ü  welL" 

"And  Dr.  Fisher  says  that  I  am  improving." 

"I  attach  more  value,  my  dear  madam,  to  your 
own  testimony  on  that  point,  than  to  the  opinion  of 
any  physician,  however  skilfiil,"  observed  Mr.  Tre- 
falden. 

"I  have  great  faith  in  Doctor  Fisher,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivi^re. 

"And  I  have  great  faith  in  this  pure  Sydenham 
air.  I  cannot  teil  you  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  you 
consented  to  remove  £rom  Camberwell.*' 

Mrs.  Biviöre  sighed. 

"Do  you  not  think  I  might  soon  go  back  to  Italy?" 
sbe  asked. 

"It  is  the  very  snbject  which  I  have  chiefly  come 
down  this  evening  to  discoss,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

The  lady's  pale  face  lighted  up  at  this  reply. 

"I  am  80  anxions  to  go,^*  she  said,  eagerly.  "I 
feel  as  if  there  were  life  for  me  in  Italy.'' 

"The  quesfion  is,  my  dear  madam,  whether  you 
are  strong  enough  to  encoonter  the  fatigue  of  so  long 
a  joumey." 

"I  am  snre  that  mamma  is  not  nearly  strong  enough," 
said  Miss  Bivi&re,  quickly. 

"I  might  travel  slowly." 

"To  travel  slowly  is  not  enough,"  said  Mr.  Tre- 
falden.  "You  should  travel  without  anxiety  —  I 
mean,  you  should  be  accompanied  by  some  person  who 
conld  make  all  the  rough  places  smooth  and  all  the 
crooked  paths  straight  for  you,  throughout  the  joumey." 

"I  should  be  unwilling  to  incur   the  expense  of 

Ualf  a  Mülion  of  Money,  lU  10 
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emploTing  a  Courier,  if  I  conld  possibly  avoid  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Eiviire. 

"No  donbt;  for  a  conrier  is  not  only  a  costly,  bnt 
a  very  anomaloTis  and  disagreeable  incumbrance.  He 
is  both  your  servant  and  yonr  master.  Might  it  not, 
bowever,  be  possible  for  you  to  join  a  party  travelling 
towards  the  same  point?" 

"Yon  forget  that  we  know  no  one  in  this  country." 

"Nay,  those  things  are  frequently  arran^ed,  even 
between  strangers.'* 

"Besides,  wbo  wonld  care  to  be  bnrdened  with 
two  helpless  women?  No  stranger  would  accept  the 
responsibility." 

Mr.  Trefalden  paused  a  moment  before  replying. 

^*Given  an  equally  suitable  climate,"  be  said,  "I 
presnme  you  are  not  absolntely  wedded  to  Italy  as  a 
place  of  residence?" 

"I  love  it  better  than  any  other  country  in  the 
World." 

"Yet  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  tbat  you  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  southem  coast?" 

"True;  we  always  lived  in  Florence." 

"Tben  neither  Mentone  nor  Nice  would  possess 
any  cbarm  of  association  for  you?" 

^^  Only  tbe  association  of  language  and  climate." 

^^And  of  these  two  conditions,  that  of  climate  can 
alone  be  pronounced  essential;  but  I  sbould  say  that 
you  might  make  a  more  favourable  cboice  than  either. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  air  of  Egypt 
or  Madeira  might  be  worlli  a  trial,  if  only  for  one 
Winter?" 

"Mamma  bas  been  advised  to  tiy  both,"  said  Miss 
Rivi^re. 
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"But  I  prefer  Italy,"  said  the  invalid;  **the  hap- 
piest  years  of  1117  life  were  spent  under  an  Italian 
sky." 

^^Pardon  me;  bnt  should  yon,  my  dear  madam, 
allow  youTself  to  be  inflnenced  by  preference  in  sncb 
a  case  as  this?"  asked  Mr.  Trefalden,  very  deferen- 
tially. 

"I  can  offer  a  better  reason,  then  —  poverty.  It 
is  possible  to  live  in  Italy  for  very,  veiy  little,  when 
one  knows  the  people  and  the  conntry  so  well  as  we 
know  them;  bat  I  coold  not  afford  to  live  in  Madeira 
or  Egypt" 

^'The  jonmey  to  Madeira  is  easy,  and  not  very 
expensive,'^  said  Mr.  Trefalden. 

Mrs.  Riviire  shook  her  head. 

"I  shonld  not  dare  to  ondertake  it/'  she  replied. 

"Not  with  a  careM  escort?" 

"  Nay,  if  even  that  were  my  only  difficalty,  where 
shonld  I  find  one?'' 

"In  myself." 

The  mother  and  danghter  looked  np  with  snr- 
prise. 

"In  yon,  Mr.  Forsyth?"  they  exclaimed,  simnl- 
taneonsly. 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled. 

"Yon  need  not  let  that  astonish  yon,"  he  said;  "it 
is  my  Intention  to  spend  all  my  ftitnre  winters  abroad, 
and  I  am  greaüy  tempted  by  mnch  that  I  have  heard 
and  read  lately  about  Madeira.  I  am  a  free  man,  how- 
ever,  and  if  Mrs.  Riviire  preferred  to  venture  npon 
Egypt,  I  wonld  qnite  willingly  exchange  Funchal  for 
the  Nile." 

*'This  is  too  mnch  goodness." 

10* 
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^*And,  if  yoa  will  not  think  that  I  take  an  tmwar- 
rantable  liberty  in  saying  so,  I  maj  add  that  tlie 
qnestion  of  expense  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
your  calcolations/' 

"But . .  y 

"One  moment,  my  dear  madam,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer.  "Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  presuming 
to  offer  you  pecuniary  assistance.  Nothing  of  the  kind^ 
I  am  simply  offering  to  advance  you  whatever  soms 
you  may  require  upon  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Rivi^re's 
paintings  and  sketches;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  at 
once  purchase  them  from  you.** 

"In  Order  that  I  may  have  the  means  of  going  to 
Madeira?"  said  Mrs.  Eivi^re,  colouring  painfolly.  "No, 
my  kind  Mend;  I  begin  to  understand  you  now.  It 
cannot  be." 

"I  fear  you  are  beginning  only  to  misunderstand 
me,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden,  with  grave  eamestness. 
"If  you  were  even  right  —  if  I  were  only  endeavoor- 
ing  to  assist  the  widow  of  one  whose  memory  and 
genius  I  deeply  revere,  I  do  not  think  you  ougbt  to 
feel  wounded  by  the  motive;  but  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  that  such  is  not  my  prevaiHng  reason." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  really  wish  to  pos- 
sess " 

"Every  picture  from  which  you  are  willing  to 
pari" 

"But  you  would  then  have  fipom  twenty-five  to 
thirty  paintings  firom  the  same  brush  —  many  of  them 
quite  large  subjects?" 

"So  mach  the  better." 

"Yet,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  .  .  .  ." 
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"That  I  should  desire  to  make  a  Riviire  collec- 
tion?  Such,  nevertheless,  is  mj  ambition." 

"Then  you  must  liave  a  spacions  gallery?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  no  gallery,"  he  said,  "at  present.  Some 
daj,  perhaps,  if  I  ever  £u\£l  a  long-chenshed  dream,  I 
may  setUe  abroad,  and  boild  a  house  and  gallerj  in 
some  beautifol  spot;  bat  tbat  is  onlj  a  project,  and  the 
destinies  of  projects  are  oncertain/^ 

He  glanced  at  Miss  Riviire  as  he  said  this,  and 
seemed  to  snppress  a  sigh.  She  was  looking  awaj  at 
the  moment;  bnt  her  mother  saw  the  glance,  and  Mr. 
Trefalden  intended  that  she  should  see  it 

^*In  the  meanwhile,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  ^^I 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  be  so  selfish  as  to  hoard  these 
pictores.  The  world  has  never  yet  recognised  Edgar 
Bivi^re;  and  it  wonld  be  only  an  act  of  justice  on  my 
part  if  I  were  to  do  something  which  should  at  once 
secore  to  his  works  their  proper  position  in  the  history 
of  English  art" 

'*  What  can  you  do?  What  do  you  mean?"  faltered 
Mrs.  Riviöre. 

*^I  scarcely  know  yet  I  thought  at  one  time  that 
it  would  be  well  to  exhibit  them  in  some  good  room; 
but  that  plan  might  have  its  disadvantages.  The  most 
direct  eourse  would  be,  I  suppose,  to  present  them  to 
the  nation.'* 

The  mother  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other  in 
speechless  emotion.  Their  eyes  were  ^11  of  tears,  and 
their  hearts  of  gratitnde  and  wonder. 

"But,  in  any  case,"  continued  Mr.  Trefalden,  "the 
pictores  need  cleaning  and  framing.    Nothing  could  be 
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done  with  them  before  next  year,  and  they  miiBt  be 
mine  before  even  that  progress  can  be  made." 

"They  are  yours  £rom  this  moment,  most  generoos 
Mend  and  benefactor,"  sobbed  the  widow.  "Oh,  that 
he  could  have  lived  to  see  this  dayT' 

Bat  Mr.  Trefalden  would  not  soffer  the  ladies  to 
express  their  thankß.  He  was  proad  to  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  friend,  and  still  more  proud  to  be  the 
humble  instrament  by  means  of  which  a  great  name 
might  be  rescued  from  nndeserved  obscurity;  bnt  he 
protested  against  being  styled  their  benefactor.  He  then 
adverted,  with  mnch  delicacy,  to  the  question  of  price, 
stated  that  he  should  at  once  pay  in  a  certain  sum  at 
a  certain  bank,  to  Mrs.  Bivi^re^s  credit;  touched  again 
npon  the  snbject  of  Madeira;  and,  having  of  conrse 
carried  bis  point,  rose,  by-and-by,  to  take  bis  leave. 

"Then,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  to  have  the  liononr 
of  escorting  yon  to  Funchal  in  the  course  of  some 
three  weeks  from  the  present  time?"  he  said  at  paiting. 

"If  Mr.  Forsyth  will  consent  to  be  so  burdened." 

"I  think  myself  very  happy  in  being  permitted  to 
accompany  you,"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden;  "and  if  I  have 
named  too  early  a  date  .  .  ." 

"Nay,  a  day  hence  wonld  scarcely  be  too  soon  for 
me,''  said  Mrs.  Rivi^re;  "my  heart  aches  for  the  sonny 
south." 

To  which  the  lawyer  replied  by  a  coorteous  assnr- 
ance  that  bis  own  arrangements  should  be  hastened  as 
mnch  as  possible,  and  took  bis  departore. 

"Mr.  Forsyth  has  quite  what  our  aunt,  old  Ladj 
Glastonbnry,  used  to  call  the  'grand  air,' "  said  Mrs. 
Eivi^re,  as  Mr.  Trefalden  took  off  bis  hat  to  them  at 
the  gate.     "And  he  is  handsome." 
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"I  do  not  think  him  handsome,"  replied  her  dangh- 
ter;  ^'but  he  is  the  most  liberal  of  men." 

^^Monificentlj  liberal.  He  most  be  rieh,  and  I  am 
snre  he  is  veiy  good*  Let  me  see,  there  was  a  For- 
syth,  I  think,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ingle- 
borough  in  the  same  year  that  Alethea  became  Ladj 
Casdetowers.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  he  belongs 
to  that  fiunily.^* 

"Nay,  darling,  whj  put  the  qnestion?  Our 
Mr.  Forsyth  may  come  of  some  humbler  stock  and 
then " 

"You  are  right,  Helen;  and  he  can  affbrd  to  dis- 
pense  with  mere  nobility.  Do  you  know,  my  child,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  of  late  — " 

"What  have  you  thought,  my  own  dear  mother?" 

"That  he  —  that  Mr.  Forsyth  is  indined  to  ad- 
mire  my  litüe  Helen  very  much." 

The  young  girl  drew  back  suddenly,  and  the  smile 
vanished  firom  her  lips. 

"Oh,  mamma,''  she  said,  "I  hope  not*^ 

"Why  so,  my  child?  Mr.  Forsyth  is  rieh,  kind, 
good,  and  a  gentleman.  His  wife  would  be  a  very 
liappy  woman.^' 

"But  I  do  not  love  him.*^ 

"Of  course  you  do  not  love  him.  We  do  not 
even  know  wheüier  he  loves  you;  but  the  time  may 
come " 

"Heaven  forbid  it!*^  said  Miss  Biviire,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"And  I  say,  Heaven  grant  it,^'  rejoined  her  mother, 
eamestly.  "I  would  die  to-morrow,  thankfully,  if  1 
but  knew  that  my  child  would  not  be  left  alone  in  the 
wide  World  when  I  was  gone." 
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The  girl  flniig  her  arms  passionately  round  her  mo- 
ther^s  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Hnsh,  hush!"  she  eried,  "not  a  word  of  death, 
my  darling.  You  mnst  live  for  me.  Oh,  how  glad — 
how  glad  I  am  that  jou  are  going  to  Madeira!^' 

The  invalid  shook  her  head,  and  leaned  back 
wearily. 

"Ah,"  she  sighed  again,  "I  had  rather  have  gone 
to  Italy." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

At  Sea. 

Olimpia  had  said  truly  when  she  averred  that  Lord 
Castletowers  was  the  only  volunteer  whom  her  father 
would  refase  to  enlist  on  any  terms.  When  the  young 
men  met  him  presently  at  the  door  of  the  Trinacria, 
and  he  leamed  that  they  were  abont  to  foUow  the  troops 
to  Melaz2o,  he  nsed  every  argument  to  tarn  them  firom 
the  project. 

"Think  of  Lady  Castletowers,"  he  said.  "Remem- 
ber  how  she  disapproves  of  the  cause." 

"It  is  a  cause  which  for  the  last  seven  years  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  serve,"  replied  the  EarL 

"But  you  never  pledged  yourself  to  serve  it  in  the 
fieldl" 

"Because  I  never  intended  (through  respeet  for  my 
mother's  prejudices)  to  place  myself  in  a  position  that 
should  leave  me  no  alternative.  I  had  not  the  remotest 
Intention  of  Coming  here  three  weeks  ago.  If  Monte- 
cuculi,  or  Vaaghan,  or  yourself  had  urged  me  to  take 
up  arms  for  Sicily,  I  should  have  re^sed.     But  ci^ 
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camstances  liave  brougbt  me  here;  and  liaving  set  my 
foot  apon  the  soil,  I  mean  to  do  my  dnty." 

**It  is  a  false  view  of  dnty,'*  said  Colonna.  "You 
are  peculiarly  sitaated,  and  yon  haye  no  right  to  act 
thus." 

"  You  must  blame  fate  —  not  me,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"And  you,  Mr.  Trefalden,  have  you  asked  your- 
self  whether  your  adopted  fatber  would  approve  of  this 
expedition?" 

"My  adopted  father  is  a  man  of  peaoe,"  replied 
Saxon,  "and  be  loves  me  as  be  loves  notbing  eise  on 
eartb;  but  be  would  sooner  send  me  to  my  deatb  tban 
arge  me  to  bebave  like  a  coward." 

"God  forbid  tbat  I  sbould  urge  any  man  to  do 
tbat,"  said  Colonna,  eamestly.  "K  tbe  enemies^  guns 
were  drawn  up  before  tbese  idndows,  I  would  not 
counsel  you  to  tum  away  from  tbem;  but  I  do  counsel 
you  not  to  go  fifty  miles  bence  in  searcb  of  tbem." 

"It  is  just  as  disgraceful  to  tum  one^s  back  upon 
tbem  at  fifty  miles'  distance  as  at  fifty  yards',"  said 
Saxon,  wbo  bappened  just  tben  to  be  tbinking  of 
Miss  Hatberton^s  bint  about  tbe  goose  and  tbe  golden 

"But  you  were  going  to  Norway,"  persisted  Signor 
Colonna.  "You  only  came  out  of  your  way  to  set  me 
down  in  tbis  place,  and,  baving  set  me  down,  wby  not 
follow  out  your  former  plans?" 

"Sball  I  teil  you  wby,  ewro  amieof**  said  tbe  Earl, 
guly.  "Because  we  «re  young  —  because  we  love 
adventoie  and  danger  —  and,  above  all,  because  we 
smell  gunpowderl  Tbere  —  it  is  of  no  use  to  try 
discossioQ.  We  are  a  couple  of  obstinate  fellows,  and 
oor  aunds  are  made  up." 
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And  Colonna,  seeing  that  thej  were  made  np,  wisel^ 
Said  no  more. 

General  Sirtori  had  been  made  Pro-Dictator  dnriiig 
the  absence  of  Garibaldi;  and  Golonna,  thoagb  he  de- 
clined  any  recognised  ministerial  of&ce,  remained  at 
Palermo  to  lead  the  revolntionary  cabinet,  and  snpply, 
as  he  had  been  suppljing  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  the  brains  of  hiis  party.  So  the  young  men  bade 
him  farewell  and  set  sail  that  evening  at  abont  eleven 
o^clock,  taking  with  them  a  Palermitan  pilot  who  knevr 
the  coast. 

It  was  a  glorious  night,  warm  and  doudless,  and 
lighted  by  a  moon  as  golden  and  gorgeons  as  that 
beneath  which  the  Grecian  host  sat  by  their  watch- 
fires,  ^^on  the  pass  of  war.*'  A  light  bnt  steadj  breeze 
filled  the  sails  of  the  Albula,  and  crested  every  litde 
wave  with  silver  foam.  To  the  left  lay  the  open  sea — 
to  the  right,  the  mountainous  coast-line,  dark  and  in- 
definite, with  here  and  there  a  sparkling  clnster  of 
distant  lights  marking  the  site  of  some  town  beeide  the 
sea.  By-and-by,  as  they  left  Palermo  farther  aud 
farther  behind,  a  vast,  mysterious,  majestic  mass  rose 
gradually  above  the  seaward  peaks,  absorbing,  as  it 
were,  all  the  lesser  heights,  and  lifting  the  pale  profile 
of  a  snowy  summit  against  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky. 
This  was  Etna. 

The  young  men  passed  the  night  on  deck.  Uncon- 
scions  of  fatigue,  they  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  moon- 
light,  and  talked  of  thmgs  which  they  had  that  day 
Seen,  and  of  the  stirring  times  to  come.  Then,  as  ßit 
profonnd  beauty  and  stillness  of  the  scene  broaght 
closer  confidence  and  graver  thonghts,  their  conversa- 
tion  flowed  into  deeper  Channels,  and  they  spoke  of 
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life,  and  love,  and  death,  and  that  Hope  ihat  takes 
awaj  the  victory  of  the  grave. 

'*And  yet,"  said  Saxon,  in  reply  to  some  Observa- 
tion of  his  Mend's,  ^'life  is  worth  having,  if  only  for 
life's  sake.  Merely  to  look  npon  the  sun  and  feel  its 
warmth  —  to  breathe  the  moming  air  —  to  see  the 
Stars  at  night  —  to  listen  to  the  falling  of  the  ava- 
lanches,  or  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  pine  forests, 
are  enjoyments  and  privileges  beyond  all  price.  When 
1  hear  a  man  saj  that  he  does  not  care  how  soon  he 
walks  out  of  the  snnshine  into  his  grave,  I  look  at  him 
to  see  whether  he  has  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that  hear 
like  my  own." 

"And  sapposing  that  he  is  neither  blind  nor  deaf, 
yet  still  persists  —  what  then?" 

"Then  I  conclnde  that  he  is  deceiving  himself,  or 
me — perhaps,  both." 

"Why  not  put  a  more  charitable  constmction  npon 
it,  and  say  that  he  is  mad?"  laughed  the  Earl.  "Ah, 
Saxon,  my  dear  fellow,  you  talk  as  one  who  has  never 
known  sorrow.  The  love  of  natore  is  a  fine  taste  — 
especially  when  one  has  yonth,  firiends,  and  hope,  to 
help  one  in  the  cnltivation  of  it;  bnt  when  youth  is 
past  and  the  fitiends  of  youth  are  gone,  I  am  afiraid  the 
love  of  natnre  is  not  alone  sof&cient  to  make  the  fag- 
end  of  life  particolarly  well  worth  having.  The  stin- 
shine  is  a  pleasant  thing  enoagh,  and  the  wind  makes 
a  grand  sort  of  natural  music  among  the  pines;  but  you 
may  depend  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  long  lost 
light  of  a  certain  pair  of  eyes,  and  *the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  is  still  ,^  will  be  more  to  you  than  either.'^ 

"I  have  never  denied  that,"  replied  Saxon.  "I 
only  maintain  that  life  is  such  a  glorious  gift,  and  its 
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priyileges  are  so  abnndant,  that  it  ought  never  to  fieem 
whoUy  valueless  to  any  reasoning  being." 

"That  depends  on  what  the  reasoning  being  has 
left  to  live  for,"  said  the  Earl. 

"He  has  lifo  to  live  for  —  life,  thought,  science, 
the  glories  of  the  material  world,  the  good  of  bis  fellow 
men." 

"The  man  who  lives  for  his  fellow  men,  and  the 
man  who  lives  for  science,  must  both  begin  early,"  re- 
plied  the  Earl.  "You  cannot  take  up  either  philan- 
thropy  or  science  as  a  pis-aller.  And  as  for  the  glories 
of  the  material  world,  my  friend,  they  make  a  splendid 
mise  en  sehne;  but  what  is  the  miae  en  scene  without  the 
drama?" 

"By  the  drama,  yon  mean,  I  suppose,  the  hnman 
interests  of  life?" 

"Precisely.  I  mean  that  withont  love,  and  effort, 
and  hope,  and,  it  may  be,  a  spiee  of  hatred,  all  tlie 
avalanches  and  pine  woods  npon  earth  wonld  fail  to 
make  the  bnrthen  of  life  tolerable  to  any  man  with  a 
human  heart  in  his  body.  Your  first  sorrow  will  teach 
you  this  lesson  —  or  your  first  illness.  For  myself ,  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  enjoy,  and  therefore  prize,  life 
less  than  I  did  when  .  .  .  when  I  believed  that  I  had 
more  to  hope  from  the  future." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Saxon.  "For  my  own 
part,  I  should  not  like  to  believe  that  any  Neapolitan 
bullet  had  its  appointed  billet  in  my  heart  to-moirov." 

"And  yet  you  risk  it" 

"  That's  just  the  excitement  of  the  thing.  Fighting 
is  like  gambling.  No  man  gambles  in  the  hope  of 
losing,-  and  no  man  fights  in  the  hope  of  being  killed; 
but  where  would  be  the  pleasure  of  either  gambling 
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or  fighting,  if  one  placed  no  kind  of  valae  on  the 
stakes?'' 

The  Earl  smiled,  and  made  no  reply.  Presently 
Saxon  spoke  again. 

^^Bnt  I  say,  Castletowers,  a  fellow  might  get  killed, 
you  know;  mightn^t  he?" 

"If  the  Castle  of  Melazzo  is  half  so  strong  a  place 
as  I  have  heard  it  is,  I  think  a  good  many  fellows  will 
get  killed,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  —  then  it's  my  opinion  .  .  .  ." 

"That  the  stakes  are  too  precious  to  be  risked?" 

"By  Jove,  no!  but  that  I  ought  to  have  made  my 
wUl." 

"You  have  never  made  one?" 

"Never;  and,  you  see,  I  have  so  much  money  that 
I  ought  to  do  something  usefdl  with  it,  in  case  of  any- 
thing  going  wrong.     Don^t  you  think  so?" 

"ündoubtedly." 

"Can  you  help  me  to  write  it?" 

"I,  my  dear  boy?  Not  for  the  world.  I  should  be 
only  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  fine  Chancery  suit,  if  I  did. 
Wait  tili  we  reach  Melazzo — there  are  plenty  of  lawyere 
in  Garibaldi's  army." 

"I  shaU  leave  some  of  it  to  you,  Castletowers," 
Said  Saxon. 

"Oh  king,  live  for  everl  I  want  neither  thy  money 
nor  thy  life." 

Saxon  looked  at  his  Mend,  and  his  thoughts  again 
reverted  to  the  words  that  he  had  heard  in  his  cousin^s 
office  on  the  day  when  he  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Signor  Nazzari  of  Austin  Friars. 

"Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  a  mortgage 
is?"  he  asked,  presently. 
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"No  one  better"  replied  the  Earl,  bitterl7.  "A 
mortgage  is  tlie  poison  which  a  dying  man  leaves  in 
the  cup  of  bis  successor.  A  mortgage  is  an  iron  collar 
wbicb,  wbile  he  wears  it,  makes  a  slave  of  a  free-bom 
man,  and  when  he  eams  the  right  to  take  it  off,  leaves 
bim  a  beggar." 

"Yen  speak  strongly." 

"I  speak  firom  hard  experience.  A  mortgage  has 
left  me  poor  for  life;  and  you  know  wbat  my  poverty 
has  cost  me." 

^^But  if  means  could  be  taken  to  pay  that  mortgage 
off  .  .  .  .' 

'^It  is  paid  off,"  intermpted  Lord  Castletowers. 
"Eyery  penny  of  it" 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  mnch  it  was?'' 
asked  Saxon  besitatingly. 

"Not  at  all.  It  was  a  very  large  snm  for  me,  thongh 
it  may  not  soond  like  a  very  large  sum  to  yon.  Twen^- 
five  Üionsand  pounds." 

Saxon  uttered  a  half-suppressed  exclamation. 

"Will  yon  let  me  ask  one  more  qnestion?"  he 
Said.  "Did  yon  owe  this  money  to  a  man  named 
Behrens?" 

"How  do  yon  know  that?" 

"Never  mind  —  only  teil  me." 

"  YeSt  To  Oliver  Behrens  —  a  London  man  —  the 
same  who  bought  that  ontlying  comer  of  onr  dear  old 
park,  and  -^  confonnd  bim!  —  had  the  insolence  to 
build  a  modern  viUa  on  it." 

"And  yon  have  really  paid  bim?" 

"Of  course  I  have  paid  bim." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"Two  years  ago,  at  the  least     Perbaps  longer." 
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Saxon  was  silent  A  doubt  —  a  dark  and  terrible 
doubt  that  had  never  been  wholly  banished  —  started 
up  again  in  bis  mind,  and  assumed  for  the  first  time 
distinct  and  definite  proportions. 

*^And  now,  having  answered  all  yonr  questions  by 
the  book,  I  sball  expect  you  to  answer  mine/'  said 
Lord  Castletowers. 

"Pray  do  not  ask  me  any,"  said  Saxon,  humedly. 

*'Bnt  I  moflt  do  so.  I  most  know  where  you  heard 
of  Oliver  Bebrens,  and  bow  you  came  to  know  that  he 
was  my  father's  mortgagee.  Did  Mr.  Trefalden  teil 
yon?" 

Saxon  shook  bis  bead. 

*^And  tbis  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  asked 
me  wbetber  I  am  in  debt,"  nrged  the  Earl.  "I  re- 
member  once  before  —  that  day,  you  know,  at  home, 
wben  Montecncnli  came  —  you  seemed  to  think  I  had 
some  money  tronble  on  my  mind.  Snrely  it  cannot  be 
Mr.  Trefalden  who  bas  given  you  this  Impression?^* 

"No  —  indeed,  no." 

^^Becanse  be  knows  my  afiBairs  better  than  I  know 
them  myself." 

^'He  has  never  spoken  to  me  of  your  affairs,  Gasde- 
towers  —  never,"  said  Saxon,  eamesdy. 

''Tben  who  eise  bas  been  doing  so?  Not  Vaugban? 
Not  Colonna?" 

Bat  Saxon  entreated  bis  friend  not  to  nrge  any 
more  questions  upon  bim,  and  with  tbis  request,  after 
one  or  two  ineffectaal  remonstrances,  the  Earl  com- 
plied. 

And  now  it  was  already  dawning  day.  The  moon 
bad  paled  and  snnk  long  since,  and  the  great  mountain 
towered,  gbost-like,  with  its  crown  of  own  and  smoke, 
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bigh  up  agamst,  the  cold  giey  of  the  sky.  Pret 
the  liglit  in  the  east  grew  brigiiter  and  wider, 
Strange,  gloriona  colonr  —  a  coloor  componnded 
were,  of  rose  and  gold  —  floahed  saddenlj  ov 
snow-fields  of  Etna.  For  a  moment  the  grand  s 
se^ned  to  hang  as  if  sospended  in  the  air,  glowii 
transfignred,  like  the  face  of  the  lawgiver  to  wh( 
Lord  had  spoken  as  a  man  speaketh  nnto  his 
Then,  almost  as  snddenly  as  it  had  come  tbei 
glorj  faded  off,  and  left  only  the  pnre  snnshinc 
place.  At  the  same  moment,  the  mists  along  th* 
began  to  rise  in  long  vaporoos  lines  about  the  s 
the  monntain;  and,  bj-and-by,  as  they  drifted 
away  to  the  leeward,  a  long  locky  promontoi 
looked  like  an  island,  bnt  was,  in  faot,  connectc 
the  mainland  by  a  sandy  flat,  became  dimly  visi 
away  at  sea. 

^JSecOf  iignore  —  eeeo  la  roeca  dt  MdatxoT^  s 
Palermitan  pilot 

But  this  announcement,  which  would  have 
Saxon^s  pulse  to  fever  heat  half  an  honr  befor 
scarcely  quickened  the  beating  of  his  heart  by  i 
throb.  He  was  thinking  of  William  Trefalden: 
regretting  the  promise  by  which  he  had  bound 
to  repeat  no  word  of  Mr.  Behrens^  conversati( 
endnring  in  silence  the  first  shock  of  that  va{ 
terrible  mistrast  which  had  now  Struck  root  in  hi 
hereafter  to  iiourish  and  bear  bitter  fruit. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Head-Quartors. 

The  promontory  of  Melazzo  reaches  out  about  four 
miles  into  the  sea,  curving  round  to  the  westward  at 
its  farthest  point,  bo  as  to  form  a  little  baj,  and 
terminating  in  a  lighthouse.  Consisting  as  it  does  of  a 
cbain  of  rocks  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  rlsing  in  places  to  a  height  of 
seven  hundred  feet,  it  looks  almost  like  some  sleeping 
sea-monster  heaving  its  huge  bulk  half  above  the 
waters.  Towards  the  mainland  these  rocks  end  ab- 
rupüj  over  against  the  litde  isthmus  on  which  the 
town  is  built;  and  upon  their  lower  terraces,  frowning 
oyer  the  streets  below  and  protected  bj  the  higher 
diffs  bejond,  the  castle  Stands,  commanding  land  and 
sea.  It  is  a  composite  structure  enough,  consisting  of 
an  ancient  Norman  tower  and  a  whole  world  of  out- 
Ijing  fortifications.  French,  English,  and  Neapolitans 
haye  strengthened  and  extended  the  walls  firom  time  to 
time,  tili  much  of  the  old  town,  and  even  the  cathedral, 
Iias  come  to  be  enclosed  withing  their  rambling  pre- 
cincts.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  slxty  this 
Castle  of  Melazzo  mounted  forty  guns  of  heavy 
calibre;  so  that  the  fancifol  spectator,  if  he  had  begun 
by  comparing  the  promontory  to  a  sea  monster,  might 
well  have  pursued  his  comparison  a  step  farther,  by 
likening  the  castle  to  its  head,  and  the  bristling  bastions 
to  its  dangerous  jaws. 

On  the  flat  below,  looking  westward  towards  Ter- 
mini, and  eastward  towards  Messina,  with  its  pier,  its 
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promenade,  and  those  indispensable  gates,  vi 
which  no  Italian  town  could  possiblj  be  deeine( 
plete,  Stands  modern  Melazzo  —  a  substaniial, 
built  place,  washed  on  both  sides  hy  the  sea. 
diately  bejond  the  town  gates,  reaching  up 
spnrs  of  the  inland  mountains,  which  here  approj 
shore,  opens  ont  a  broad  angle  of  level  countr] 
six  miles  in  width  hj  three  in  depth.  It  is  tri 
by  a  few  roads,  and  dotted  over  with  three  « 
tiny  hamlets.  Here  and  there  a  detached  far 
or  neglected  villa  lifts  its  flat  roof  above  the  vii 
and  oüve  groves  which  cover  every  foot  of  a 
groond  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
by  broad  belts  of  cane-brake,  and  intersected  hy 
and  waterconrses ,  these  plantations  alone  form 
ondying  series  of  natural  defences. 

Such  is  the  topography  of  Melazzo,  where  G 
fought  the  hardest  and  best  contested  battle 
famous  Neapolitan  campaign. 

Having   anchored    the   litüe  Albula    in   a 
creek  well  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  the  Nc 
guns,  Sazon  and  Castletowers  shouldered  th< 
and  made  their  way  to  Meri,  a  village  abotit 
of  miles  inland,    built  up  against   the   slopei 
mountains,    and    cut  off  firom  the  piain   by 
watercourse  with  a  high  stone  wall  on  either 
was  in  this  village  that  General  Medici  had  i 
his   Position  while   awaiting  reinforcements   i 
lermo;  and  here  the  new  comers  found  assen 
main  body  of  the  Oaribaldian  army. 

The  "City  of  Aberdeen"  had  arrived  sei 
before  the  Albula,  and  flooded  the  place  1 
Shirts.  There  were  horses  and  mules  feeding  c 
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of  hay  thrown  down  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow 
streets;  groups  of  volunteers  deaning  theirrifles,  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  and  sleeping;  others  hastily  püing 
np  a  barricade  at  the  farther  end  of  the  viUage;  and 
Bome  hard  at  work  with  mattrasses  and  sandbags  pro- 
tecting  the  npper  Windows  of  those  bonses  that  looked 
towards  Melcuszo.  A  stränge  medley  of  langnages  met 
the  ear  in  everj  direction.  Here  stood  a  knot  of  Hun- 
garians,  there  a  group  of  French,  a  litüe  farther  on  a  Com- 
pany of  raw  Polish  recmits,  undei^oing  a  very  neces- 
sary  conrse  of  drill.  All  was  life,  morement,  expecta- 
tion.  The  little  hamlet  rang  wiih  the  tramp  of  men 
and  the  rattle  of  arms,  and  the  very  air  seemed  astir 
with  the  promise  of  war. 

Arrived  in  the  midst  of  this  bnsy  scene,  the  friends 
came  to  a  halt,  and  consnlted  as  to  what  they  should 
do  next.  At  the  same  moment  a  couple  of  officers  in 
the  English  military  undress  came  by,  laden  with  pro- 
visions.  They  carried  between  them  a  huge  stone 
botüe  in  a  wicker  coat  with  handles  —  one  of  those 
ill  formed,  plethoric,  modern  amphone,  holding  about 
äx  gallons,  in  which  the  Italian  wine-seller  deUghts  to 
Btore  bis  thin  vintages  of  Trani  and  Scylla  ' —  and  be- 
sides  this  divided  bürden,  one  was  laden  with  black 
bread,  and  the  other  with  a  couple  of  hens  captored 
and  slanghtered  but  a  few  minntes  before. 

'^By  Jovel"  exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  hens, 
''Castletowers  and  Trefaldenl" 

It  was  Major  Yaughan. 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  he  iuvited  them 
to  accompany  him  to  bis  quarters. 

"I  am  capitaUy  lodged,"  he  said,  ''at  the  top  of  a 
house  down  yonder.    We  have  been  foraging,  you  see, 
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and  can  give  you  a  splendid  supper.  You  can  plnck  a 
fowl,  I  suppose,  upon  occasion?" 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  langhed  theEarl;  "but  I  fear 
your  ponltry  is  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth." 

"If  for  ten  days  yon  bad  eaten  nothing  bnt  green 
figs,  witb  an  occasional  scrap  of  black  bread  er  sea- 
biscuit,  you  would  be  superior  to  all  such  prejudices/' 
replied  the  dragoon.  "Now  it  is  my  opinion  that  age 
cannot  wither  the  oldest  hen  that  ever  laid  an  egg.  Do 
you  see  that  man  on  the  roof  of  yonder  hi^h  hou^ 
beyond  the  vineyard?  That  is  Garibaldi.  He  has 
been  up  there  all  day,  surveying  the  ground.  We  shall 
have  some  real  work  to  do  to-morrow." 

"Then  you  think  there  will  be  a  battle  to-morrow!'' 
Said  Saxon,  eagerly. 

"No  doubt  of  it  —  and  Bosco  is  about  the  only 
good  general  the  Neapolitans  have.  He  is  a  thorough 
soldier,  and  bis  troops  are  all  picked  men,  well  up  to 
fighting." 

"  If  you  command  a  corps,  I  hope  you  will  take  us 
in,"  Said  the  Earl. 

"I  do  not  command  a  corps  —  I  am  on  the  staff; 
that  is  to  say,  I  do  anything  äiat  is  useM,  and  am  not 
particular.  This  moming  I  was  a  drill -sergeant  — 
yesterday,  when  Bosco  tried  to  dislodge  our  outposts  at 
Corriola,  I  took  a  tum  at  the  guns.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps,  if  we  get  in  among  that  confounded  cane-brake 
down  yonder,  I  may  take  an  axe,  and  do  a  little 
pioneering.  We  are  soldiers  of  all- work  here,  as  yoa 
will  soon  find  out  for  yourselves." 

"At  all  events  you  must  give  us  something  to 
da" 

The  dragoon   shrugged  his   Shoulders,     "You  will 
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find  plenty  to  do,"  said  he,  "when  the  time  comes.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  enrol  you  in  any  special  regiment 
for  to-morrow's  work.  But  we  will  talk  of  this  after 
snpper.     In  the  meanwhile,  here  are  my  qnarters.'* 

So  they  followed  him,  and  helped  not  only  to  pluck 
but  to  Cook  the  hens,  and  afterwards  to  eat  them; 
thoogh  the  last  was,  perhaps,  the  most  dif&cult  task  of 
the  three;  and  after  snpper,  having  seen  G-eneral  Gosenz 
inspect  a  thonsand  of  die  troops,  they  went  ronnd  with 
Vanghan  and  visited  the  outposts.  When  at  length 
they  got  back  to  Meri  It  was  past  ten  o^dock,  and  the 
same  glorions  moon  that  had  lighted  them  on  their 
way  the  night  before  shone  down  alike  upon  casüe  and 
sea,  vlneyard  and  village,  friend  and  foe,  wakeful 
patrol  and  sleeping  soldier. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

How  the  Battte  began  aft  MeUsso. 

Thb  hagle  sonnded  before  dawn,  and  in  the  first 
grey  of  the  moming  Meri  was  alive  with  soldiers. 
There  had  been  no  absolute  stillness,  as  of  nniversal 
rest,  all  the  night  throogh;  but  now  there  was  a  great 
wakefulness  about  the  place  —  a  stränge  kind  of  sub- 
dued  tumult,  that  had  in  it  something  yery  solemn  and 
exciting. 

By  five  the  whole  Oaribaldian  body  was  under 
arms.  The  village  street,  the  space  about  the  fountain, 
the  open  slopes  between  the  houses  and  the  torrent  of 
Santa  Lucia,  and  part  of  the  main  read  beyond,  were 
literally  pa(^ed  with  men.  Of  these  the  Cacciatori, 
bronzed  with   old   campaigns   and   wearing   each  bis 
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gloflsj  plnine  of  cocks*  feathers,  looked  the  nu 
dierlj.  For  the  rest  of  the  troops,  tlie  8carl< 
was  their  011I7  bond  of  unifonni^,  and  bat  for 
solute  way  in  which  thej  handled  their  arms,  i 
steadj  composnre  of  their  faces,  many  a  well- 
soldier  might  have  been  disposed  to  smile  at  t 
congmoiiB  appearanoe.  There  was  that  abont  ti 
howerer,  at  wbich  neither  Mend  nor  foe  cool« 
to  make  meny. 

'*How  many  do  you  nnmber  altogether?^' 
Sazon,   as  they  passed  along  the  lines  to  tt 
piazza,  Migor  Yanghan  leading  bis  horse,  and 
others  following. 

^^  Taken,  en  «umm,  Cacciatori,  Toscan,  Piedi 
and  foreign  yolonteers,  abont  fonr  thonsand  fo 
dred  fighting  men.*' 

"No  more?" 

"Oh  yes,  abont  two  thonsand  more,^'  rep 
dragoon,  "if  yon  connt  the  Sicilian  sqnadri  — 
are  only  shonting  men.  Look  —  here  comes  Glai 

A  prolonged  mnnnnr  that  swelled  into  a  cl 
firom  line  to  line  as  the  Dictator  rode  slowly 
piazza  with  bis  staff.  He  was  smoking  a  litf 
cigarette,  and  looked  exacdy  like  bis  portraits 
good-hnmonred,  and  weather-beaten,  with  bis  g< 
festooned  across  the  breast  of  bis  red  shirt,  anc 
silk  handkercbief  knotted  loosely  round  bis  ne 

"That  is  Medici  at  bis  right  band,"  said  > 
springing  into  the  saddle;  ''and  the  one  now 
to  bim  is  Colonel  Dnnn.     Now  the  best  thing 
fellows  can  do  will  be  to  keep  with  the  ma 
and  as  near  the  staff  as  yon  can.     You  will 
wbatever  is  best  worth  seeing,  and  have  the  c 
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using  youT  rifles  as  welL  By  Jov6,  Malenchini  has  bis 
ordere,  and  is  moving  off  already." 

Ab  he  spoke  the  words,  the  Tnscan  genend  marched 
hy  at  the  head  of  his  battaUon,  taking  the  westward 
road  towards  Santa  Marina,  where  the  Neapolitans  had 
an  ontpost  by  the  sea. 

*^Chie  Word  more,*'  said  the  dragoon,  hnrriedly. 
''If  I  fall,  I  shonld  wish  Miss  Colonna  to  have  Gnl- 
nare.  She  always  liked  the  litde  Arab,  and  wonld  be 
kind  to  her.  Will  either  of  yon  remember  that  for 
me?" 

"Both — bothl^*  replied  Saxon  and  the  Earl,  in  one 
breath. 

^^Thanks  —  and  now  fare  yon  well.  I  don't  snp- 
pose  we  shall  find  ourselves  within  speaking  distance 
again  for  the  next  five  honrs." 

With  this  he  waved  his  band,  dashed  across  the 
piazza,  and  feil  in  with  the  rest  of  the  staff.  At  the 
same  moment  Greneral  Cosenz,  having  Orders  to  con- 
dnct  the  attack  upon  the  Neapolitan  left  at  Archi,  rode 
off  to  take  the  conunand  of  bis  veterans;  while  Fabrizi 
and  his  Sicilians  —  a  mere  boyish  impulsive  rabble ,  of 
whom  no  leader  conld  predict  half  an  hour  beforehand 
whether  they  wonld  fight  like  demons,  or  mn  away 
like  children  —  bore  off  to  the  extreme  right,  to  inter- 
cept  any  Neapolitan  reinforcements  that  might  be  ad- 
vancing  firom  Messina.  Finally,  when  right  and  left 
were  both  en  route^  the  nudn  columns  under  Medici, 
were  set  in  motion,  and  began  defiling  in  exceUent 
Order  along  the  StFietro  road,  leaving  Golonel  Dannys 
regiment  to  form  the  reserve. 

FoUowing  Yanghan^s  advice,  the  two  yonng  men 
shonldered  their  rifles,  and  marched  with  the  centre« 
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It  was  now  about  six  o'clock.  The  sun  was  aixeady 
gaining  power;  but  a  &esb  wind  was  blowing  from  Üie 
sea,  and  the  vines  on  either  side  of  the  road  wer^ 
brigbt  with  dew.  As  thej  passed  over  the  litde  bridge 
beyond  the  village,  and  looked  down  npon  the  flats 
below,  they  could  see  Malenchini^s  division  windiig 
along  to  the  left,  and  Cosenz's  men  rapidly  disappear- 
ing  to  the  right.  Then  their  own  road  sloped  snddenly 
downward,  and  they  saw  only  a  continnoiis  stream  of 
scarlet  shirts  and  gleaming  rifles.  On  it  rolled,  to  the 
measnred,  heavy,  hondredfold  tramp  of  resolute  feet, 
never  ceasing,  never  pansing,  with  only  the  waving 
cane-brake  on  either  side,  and  the  blne  sky  overhead. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  enemy's  forces  were  known 
to  be  drawn  up  in  a  great  semicircle  about  half  waj 
between  Meri  and  Melazzo,  reaching  as  far  as  Archi 
to  the  right,  and  down  to  the  seashore  beyond  Marina 
to  the  left.  But  not  a  man  was  visible.  Completely 
hidden  by  the  cane-brake  and  the  vines,  favoiired  bj 
the  flatness  of  the  gronnd,  prepared  to  fall  back  npon 
the  town  if  necessary,  and,  if  driven  from  the  town  to 
take  refage  in  the  Castle,  they  occupied  a  position  little 
short  of  impregnable. 

Presently,  as  the  Garibaldians  descended  furtber  and 
further  into  the  piain,  a  distant  volley  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Santa  Marina,  and  they  knew  that 
Malenchini^s  men  had  come  up  with  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Neapolitan  semicircle.  An  eager  murmor  ran 
along  the  ranks,  and  a  monnted  of&cer  came  riding 
down  the  line. 

"Süenzio!"  said  he.     "Silenziol" 

It  was   yonng  Beni.     Seeing  Saxon   and  Castle- 
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towen  marchmg  as  Outsiders,  he  smiled  and  nodded, 
dien  rose  in  his  stdrrups,  and  reconnoitred  ahead. 

La  the  same  instant  the  sliarp  report  of  a  rifle  rang 
throngh  the  canes,  and  a  baU  whizzed  by.  Beni 
laoghed  and  held  up  his  hat,  which  was  pierced  in 
two  places. 

'^Well  aimed,  first  shotr'  said  he,  and  rode  back 

And  now  the  plantations  on  either  side  of  the  read 
seemed  all  at  once  to  swarm  with  invisible  foes.  Ball 
after  ball  whisded  through  the  canes,  gap  after  gap 
opened  suddenly  in  the  forward  ranks.  Those  in  the 
rear  flong  themselves  by  hondreds  into  the  yinejards, 
fiiing  ahnost  at  random,  and  goided  only  by  the  smoke 
of  their  enemies^  rifles;  but  the  front  ponred  steadily  on. 

Eyery  moment  the  balls  flew  thicker  and  the  men 
feil  faster.  A  German  to  whom  Saxon  had  been  speak- 
ing  bat  the  instant  before,  went  down,  stone  dead, 
dose  against  his  feet,  and  Saxon  heard  the  cmel  ^^thud^' 
of  the  bau  as  it  crashed  into  his  brain.  Medici's  horse 
dropped  ander  him;  Beni  came  dashing  past  again, 
wi^  a  bloody  handkerchief  bound  ronnd  his  arm; 
Graribaldi  and  his  officers  pressed  doser  to  the  front — 
and  still  not  a  Single  Neapolitan  had  yet  been  seen. 

Saddenly  the  whole  mass  of  the  centre,  qaickening 
its  pace  in  obedienee  to  the  word  of  command,  advanced 
at  a  ran,  firing  right  and  left  into  the  cane-brake,  and 
T^^kmg  straight  for  a  point  whence  the  balls  had  seemed 
to  come  thickest  Then  came  a  terrific  flash  aboat 
twenty  paces  ahead  —  a  rash  of  smoke  —  a  roar  that 
shook  the  veiy  earth.  The  men  feil  back  in  confosion. 
Tbey  had  hem  ronning  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  masked 
batteryl 
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As  the  smoke  cleared,  the  ground  was  seen  to  be 
literally  ploughed  up  with  grape-shot,  and  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying. 

Castletowers  flnng  down  his  rifle,  mshed  in  among 
the  wonnded,  and  dragged  first  one,  then  another,  into 
the  shelter  of  the  cane-brake. 

Saxon  clambered  into  an  olive-tree  beside  the  road« 
and,  heedless  of  the  balls  that  came  peppering  round 
him,  began  cooUy  picking  off  the  Neapolitan  gtinners. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mediers  colnmns  had  recoiled 
upon  those  behind,  and  the  whole  mass  was  thrown 
into  disorder.  To  add  to  the  con^sion,  a  cry  went  np 
that  G-aribaldi  was  wonnded. 

At  this  critical  moment,  while  the  road  was  jet 
blocked  with  men,  Major  Yaughan  came  galloping 
round  by  the  front.  Despatched  with  orders  to  the 
rear,  and  unable  to  force  his  waj  through,  he  had 
chosen  this  perilous  alternative.  Dashing  across  the 
open  Space  between  the  battery  and  the  Graribaldians, 
he  at  once  became  the  target  of  a  dozen  invisible 
rifles,  was  seen  to  reel  in  his  saddle,  sway  over,  and 
fall  within  a  foot  or  two  of  Saxon^s  olive-tree. 

In  less  than  a  second  the  young  man  had  leaped 
down,  lifted  the  dragoon  in  his  streng  arms,  canied 
liim  out  of  the  road,  and  placed  him  with  his  back 
against  the  tree. 

"Are  you  much  hurt?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

Yaughan  bent  his  head  feebly. 

"Take  my  horse,"  he  said,  speaking  in  broken 
gasps,  and  keeping  his  band  pressed  dose  against  his 
side.  "Bide  round  to  the  rear  —  bid  Dünn  bring  up 
the  reserve  —  and  charge  the  battery  —  in  flank.*' 
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"I  will;  bnt  can  you  bear  to  be  carried  a  few  yards 
farther?" 

'^Tell  him  there's  a  wall  —  to  the  left  of  the  guns 

—  nnder  cover  of  which  —  he  can  bring  np  —  bis 
men." 

"Yes,  yes;  bnt  first  of  all  .  .  .  ." 

"Confonnd  yoni  —  go  at  once  —  or  the  day  — 
is  lostl" 

Saying  which,  he  leaned  forward,  pointed  impa- 
tienüy  to  the  horse,  and  feil  over  on  bis  face. 

Saxon  jnst  lifted  him  —  looked  at  the  white  face 

—  laid  the  head  gently  back,  sprang  into  Gnlnare's 
empty  saddle,  and  rode  off  at  fdll  speed.  As  he  did 
80,  he  saw  that  Medicfs  men  had  formed  again,  ihat 
Garibaldi  was  himself  cheering  Üiem  on  to  the  attack, 
and  that  Castletowers  had  fallen  in  with  the  advancing 
colnmns. 

To  msh  to  the  rear,  deliver  bis  Orders,  dismoont, 
and  tie  up  the  Arab  in  a  place  of  safety,  was  the  work 
of  only  a  few  moments.  He  then  retumed  with  Dnnn^s 
regiment,  threading  bis  way  throngh  the  vines  like  the 
rest,  and  approaching  the  battery  nnder  cover  of  a  wall 
and  ditch  away  to  the  left,  as  Yanghan  had  directed. 

Coming  np  to  the  battery,  Üiey  fonnd  a  sharp 
stmggle  abready  begnn  —  the  Neapolitans  defending 
their  g^nns  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  —  Medici's  men 
swarming  gallantly  over  the  earthworks,  and  Garibaldi, 
sword  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  firay. 

The  Word  was  given  —  the  reserve  charged  at  a 
nin,  and  Saxon  fonnd  himself  the  nezt  moment  inside 
the  battery,  driven  np  against  a  gun-caniage,  and  en- 
gaged  in  a  band-to-hand  fight  with  two  Neapolitan 
ganners,  both  of  whom  he  shot  dead  with  bis  revolver. 
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"Drag  oflF  the  guns!"  sbonted  Colonel  Dünn. 

The  men  flnng  themselves  npon  the  pieces,  sor 
rounded,  seized,  and  put  them  instantly  in  motion  — 
the  Neapolitans  feil  back,  opened  ont  to  right  and  left, 
and  made  way  for  their  cavaby. 

Then  Saxon  heard  a  coming  thunder  of  hoofe;  saw 
a  sudden  vision  of  men,  and  horses,  and  nplifted  sabres; 
was  conscions  of  firing  bis  last  cartridge  in  the  face  of 
a  dragoon  wbo  seemed  to  be  bending  over  bim  in  the 
act  to  strike  —  and  after  that  remembered  notbiii|^ 
more. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Barricade  in  the  Via  Lombardi. 

DiSAGRBBABLY  conscious  of  being  ronsed,  as  it 
were  against  bis  will,  from  something  beavier  than 
sleep,  of  a  painM  strnggle  for  breath,  and  of  a  sudden 
deluge  of  cold  water,  Saxon  opened  bis  ejes,  and  fonnd 
Lord  Castletowers  leaning  over  bim. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  asked,  staring  round  in  a  be- 
wildered  way.     "Wbat  is  the  matter  witb  me?" 

"Notbing,  I  hope,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  bis 
friend.  ^^Five  minutes  ago,  I  puUed  you  out  from 
under  a  man  and  a  horse,  and  made  certain  yon  were 
dead;  but  since  then,  having  fetched  a  litüe  water  and 
brought  you  round,  and,  being,  moreover,  unable  to 
find  any  holes  in  your  armour,  I  am  inclined  to  bope 
that  no  damage  has  been  done.  Do  you  tbink  you 
can  get  up?" 

Saxon  took  the  EarFs  band,  and  rose  without  much 
difficulty.  His  bead  ached,  and  be  feit  diczy;  bat 
that  was  all. 
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^^I  suppose  I  have  been  stunned,"  he  said,  looking 
round  at  the  empty  batteiy.  **Is  the  batüe  won  and 
over?" 

The  guns  were  gone,  and  the  ground  was  ploughed 
with  their  heavj  wheel-tracks.  Dark  pools  of  blood 
and  heaps  of  slaan  showed  where  the  struggle  had  been 
fiercest;  and  close  agaiust  Saxon^s  feet  l&y  the  bodies 
of  a  cuirassier  and  two  Neapolitan  ganners  —  all  three 
shot  hj  his  own  hand. 

"  Why,  no;  the  batüe  is  not  over,"  replied  the  Earl; 
^^neither  can  I  saj  that  it  is  won;  but  it  is  more  than 
half  won.  We  have  taken  the  guns,  and  the  Neapoli- 
tans  have  retreated  into  the  town;  and  now  a  halt  has 
been  sounded,  and  the  men  are  taking  a  couple  of 
hours*  rest  The  bridge  over  the  Nocito,  and  all  the 
open  countiy  up  to  the  gates  of  Melazzo,  are  ours." 

^^There  has  been  sharp  fighting  here/'  said  Saxon. 

"The  sharpest  we  have  seen  to-day,"  replied  the 
EarL  "Their  cavalry  retook  the  guns  and  drove 
Donnas  men  out  of  the  battery;  but  our  fellows,  divided 
on  each  side  of  the  read,  received  them  between  two 
fires,  and  when  thej  tried  to  charge  back  again,  barred 
the  road  and  shot  äie  leaders  down.  It  was  splendidlj 
done;  but  Garibaldi  was  in  imminent  danger  for  a  few 
moments,  and,  I  believe,  shot  one  trooper  with  his 
own  hand.  After  that,  the  Neapolitans  broke  through 
and  escaped,  leaving  the  guns  and  battery  in  our 
hands." 

"And  you  saw  it  all?" 

"All.  I  was  among  those  who  barred  the  road, 
and  was  close  behind  Garibaldi  the  whole  time.  And 
now,  as  you  seem  to  be  tolerably  steady  on  yoor  legs 
again,  I  propose  that  we  go  down  to  some  more  shel- 
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tered  place,  and  get  something  to  eat.  This  SicHian 
noonday  sun  is  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  brains  in 
one^s  sknll;  and  fighting  makes  men  bungiy.*' 

Some  large  wood-stores  and  bams  had  been  broken 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops,  and  thither 
the  Mends  repaired  for  rest  and  refreshment.  liying  in 
the  shelter  of  a  shed  beside  the  Nocito,  they  ate  their 
Inncheon  of  bread  and  fruit,  smoked  their  cigarettes, 
and  listened  to  the  pleasant  sonnd  of  the  torrent  hm^ 
rying  to  the  sea.  All  aronnd  and  abont,  in  the  shade 
of  every  bnsh  and  the  shelter  of  every  shed,  lay  the 
tired  soldiers  —  a  motley,  dusty,  war-stained  throng, 
some  eating,  some  sleeping,  some  smoking,  some  bath- 
ing their  bot  feet  in  the  mnning  stream,  some,  with 
gennine  Italian  thoughüessness ,  plajing  at  morra  as 
they  lay  side  by  side  on  the  greensward,  gesticolating 
as  eagerly,  and  laughing  as  gaily,  as  thoagh  the  reign 
of  batüe  and  bloodshed  had  passed  away  from  the 
earth.  Now  and  then  a  wonnded  man  was  cairied 
past  on  a  temporary  litter;  now  and  then  a  Neapolitan 
prisoner  was  bronght  in;  now  and  then  a  barmless  gnn 
was  fired  from  the  fortress.  Thus  the  bot  noon  went 
by,  and  for  two  brief  honrs  peace  prevailed. 

**Poor  Yaaghanl^'  said  the  Earl,  noT^hearing  of 
bis  death  for  the  first  time.  *^He  had  surely  some  pre- 
sentiment  upon  bis  mind  this  moming.  What  has  be- 
come  of  the  horse?" 

Saxon  ezplained  that  he  had  sent  it  to  the  rear, 
with  Orders  that  it  shonld  be  conveyed  back  to  Heri, 
and  careftdly  attended  to. 

'*I  do  not  forget,"  he  added,  "that  we  are  the  re- 
positories  of  bis  will,  and  that  Gnlnare  is  now  a  legacj. 
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I  think  it  will  be  wise  to  send  her  to  Palermo  for  tlie 
present,  to  the  care  of  Signor  Colonna." 

"Undoubtedlj.  Do  you  know,  Trefalden,  I  have 
more  than  snspected  at  tiines  that — that  he  loved  Miss 
Colonna.^^ 

"I  should  not  wonder  if  he  did,"  replied  Saxon, 
gloomOy. 

"Well,  he  died  a  soldier^s  death,  and  to-morrow,  if 
I  life,  I  will  see  that  he  has  a  soldier's  bnrial.  A 
braver  feUow  never  entered  the  service." 

And  now,  the  allotted  time  having  expired,  the 
troops  were  again  assembled,  and  the  columns  formed 
for  action.  Garibaldi  went  on  board  the  Tuckori,  a 
Neapolitan  steam-frigate  that  had  gone  over  to  him 
with  men,  arms,  and  animunition  complete  at  an  early 
Btage  of  the  war,  and  was  now  Ijing  off  Melazzo  in 
the  bay  to  the  west  of  the  promontory.  Hence,  with 
no  other  object  than  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  gar- 
riBon,  he  directed  a  rapid  fire  on  the  fortress,  while 
las  anny  advanced  in  three  divisions  to  tbe  assanlt  of 
the  town. 

Medici  took  the  westward  beach;  Cosenz  the  read 
to  the  Messina  gate;  and  Malenchini  the  Porta  di  Pa- 
lermo. Saxon  and  CasÜetowers  marched  with  the  Cac- 
ciatori  and  a  detachment  of  Palermitans,  nnder  General 
Cosenz. 

By  two  o'clock  they  fonnd  themselyes  ander  the 
walls  of  Melazzo.  The  garrison  had  by  this  time  be- 
come  aware  of  the  advancing  colnmns.  First  one  shell, 
tben  another,  then  half  a  dozen  together,  came  soaring 
like  meteors  over  the  heads  of  the  besiegers,  who  only 
mshed  np  the  more  eagerly  to  the  assanlt,  and  battered 
the  more  desperately  against  the  gate.     A  shot  or  two 
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from  an  old  twelve-pounder  brought  it  down  presen 
with  a  Crash;  the  Garibaldians  ponred  throngli;  and 
the  coorse  of  a  few  seconds,  almost  withont  kno\< 
how  they  came  there,  Saxon  and  Castletowers  fo 
themselves  inside  the  walls,  face  to  face  with  a  h 
lion  of  Neapolitan  infantiy. 

Both  bodies  fired.  The  Neapolitans,  having 
livered  their  volley,  retreated  np  the  street.  The 
ribaldians  foUowed.  Presently  the  Neapolitans  im 
fired  again,  and  again  retreated.  They  repeated 
manoenvre  several  times,  the  G-aribaldians  always  i 
and  following,  tili  thej  came  to  the  market-place  i 
centre  of  the  town.  Here  they  found  Colonel  D 
regiment  in  occnpation  of  one  side  of  the  qnadn 
and  a  considerable  body  of  Neapolitan  troops  oi 
other.  The  air  was  fall  of  smoke,  and  the  gi 
scattered  over  with  gronps  of  killed  and  wonnded 
the  smoke  cleared,  they  conld  see  the  Neapolitai 
the  one  hand  steadily  loading  and  aiming  —  o 
other,  Dnnn's  men  running  tumultnonsly  to  an< 
keeping  up  a  rapid  bat  irregulär  fire. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  new  comers  en 
npon  the  scene,  than  a  mounted  officer  came  gal 
towards  them  throngh  the  thick  of  the  fire. 

*'Send  round  a  detachment  to  the  Via  Lioml 
he  Said  hurriedly.  "They  have  thrown  up  a  baj 
there,  which  must  be  taken!" 

The  mention  of  a  barricade  was  enougli  for 
and  Castletowers.  Leaving  the  combatants  3 
market-place  to  fight  the  fight  out  for  theinselve 
started  with  the  detachment  and  made  their  vray 
by  a  labyrinth  of  deserted  by-streets  at  the  back 
piazza. 
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A  ahot  was  presenlly  fired  down  upon  them  from  a 
neighboormg  roof  —  they  advanced  at  a  mn  —  tamed 
the  angle  of  the  next  street  —  were  greeted  with  three 
aimaltaneons  volles  irom  the  street  and  the  honses  on 
each  aide,  and  found  themselves  in  face  of  the  barricade. 
It  was  a  mere  pile  of  carts,  paving  stoues,  and  miscel- 
laneous  rabbish,  about  eight  feet  in  height;  but,  being 
manned  with  trained  riflemen,  and  protected  bj  the 
lioases  on  each  aide,  everj  window  of  which  brisüed 
with  gon-barrels,  it  proved  more  formidable  than  it 
looked. 

The  detachment,  which  consisted  mainlj  of  Paler- 
mitan  reeroits,  feil  back  in  disorder,  retoming  only  a 
confosed  and  feeble  fire,  and  leaving  some  fonr  or  five 
of  their  number  on  the  ground. 

*'*'Avafd%!^  cried  the  officer  in  command. 

But  not  a  man  stirred. 

At  that  instant  the  Neapolitans  ponred  in  another 
destmctive  volley,  whereupon  the  front  ranks  fairly 
tomed,  and  tried  to  escape  to  the  rear. 

^^PoUramf"  shouted  Üieir  captain,  striking  right  and 
left  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  ronning  along  the 
lines  like  a  madman. 

At  the  same  moment  CasÜetowers  knocked  down 
one  defanlter  with  the  bntt-end  of  his  rifle,  while  Saxon 
seized  another  hy  the  collar,  dragged  him  back  to  the 
front,  drew  his  revolver  from  his  belt  with  one  band, 
and  with  the  other  carried  the  man  bodily  np  against 
the  barricade. 

It  was  a  simple  act  of  strength  and  daring,  bat  it 
tomed  the  tide  as  nothing  eise  could  have  done.  Im- 
polsive  as  savages,  and  transported  in  a  moment  from 
one  extreme  of  feeling  to  another,  the  Sicilians  borst 
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into  a  storm  of  vwa^  and  flnng  tfwwwriTBB  al  die  Im 
ricade  like  tigers. 

The  NeapolitaxkB  might  povr  in  dienr  deadly  i 
now  from  hoosetop  and  wmdow,  migiit  entrendi  th« 
selves  behind  a  hedge  of  bajonete,  miglit  tknist 
dead  back  npon  the  living,  and  drfeod  evoy  ind 
their  position  as  desperately  as  they  pleased,  bat  noüi 
oould  daunt  the  conrage  of  their  assailants.  The  i 
who  were  ranning  awaj  bat  a  moment  before,  1 
now  nuhing  recklesslj  npon  death.  Shot  down 
Boores,  they  jet  pressed  on,  dambering  oy&  the  bc 
of  their  fidlen  comrades,  Bhonting  "Fwa  €hnribai 
under  the  mnzzles  of  the  Neapolitan  rifles,  and  sei 
the  very  bayonets  that  were  pointed  against  ihexn. 

The  struggle  was  short  and  bloody.  It  had  li 
soaroely  three  minntes  when  the  Palemiitans  pc 
over  in  one  irresistible  wave,  and  the  Neapolitana 
preoipitately  into  the  piazza  beyond. 

The  Victors  at  once  planted  a  tricolor  on  the  sn 
of  the  barricade,  manned  it  with  some  thirty  of 
own  best  riflemen,  and  proceeded  to  dislodge  su 
the  enemy  as  yet  retained  possession  of  the  hous 
oither  side. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Graribaldian  ofBlcer  ra 
to  Saxon  with  open  arms,  and  thanked  bim  enth 
tioally. 

^^G-allant  Inglesel*^  he  said,  *^bat  for  you,  ov 
wonld  not  be  flying  here  at  this  moment" 

To  whom  Saxon,  pale  as  death  and  pointing 
to  the  pile  of  fallen  men  at  the  foot  of  the  baxi 
replied.  — 

"Signor  Capitano,  I  miss  my  friend.      For 
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sake  grant  me  the  assistance  of  a  conple  of  yoor  soldiers 
to  Bearch  for  bis  bodyl" 

It  was  a  ghasüy  task. 

The  Neapolitans  had  escaped  as  soon  as  they  fonnd 
their  position  nntenable;  bnt  the  loss  of  the  attacking 
party  was  very  great  Most  of  the  inen  immediately 
under  the  barricade  had  been  cmelly  bajonetted.  The 
dead  wore  a  terrible  erpression  of  agony  on  their  co- 
lourless  faces;  bat  many  yet  breathed,  and  those  who 
were  consdons  pleaded  piteoosly  to  be  pnt  out  of  their 
sufferings.  One  by  one,  the  dead  were  flnng  aside  and 
the  wonnded  camed  down  to  the  shade  of  the  honses. 
One  by  one,  Saxon  Trefalden  looked  into  each  man^s 
face,  helping  tenderly  to  carry  the  wonnded  and  rev- 
erendy  to  dispose  the  limbs  of  the  dead,  and  watching 
every  moment  for  the  finding  of  his  Mend. 

At  length  the  hist  poor  corpse  was  lifted  —  the 
search  completed  —  the  frightfnl  bead-roll  told  over. 
Thir^-two  were  dead,  five  dying,  eleven  wonnded; 
bat  amongst  all  these,  the  Earl  of  Castletowers  had  no 
place.  Saxon  coald  scarcely  believe  it  Again  and 
again  he  went  the  round  of  dead  and  dying;  and  at 
last,  with  bloodstained  hands  and  clothes,  and  anxious 
heart,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  barricade,  and  asked 
himself  what  he  should  do  nezt 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Last  of  the  Battle. 

It  was  now  nearlj  fonr  o^clock  in  the  aftemo< 
Throngbont  the  search  at  the  barricade  Sazon  had  s< 
the  Shells  fljing  at  a  great  height  overhead,  and  he^ 
the  battle  gomg  on  anceasingly  in  the  streets  of 
town.  Sometimes  the  sonnds  advanced,  sometimes 
treated;  bat  never  ceased  for  one  minute  togetj 
Finding  at  length  that  neither  £riends  nor  foes  m 
round  in  their  direction,  the  men  posted  at  the  bs 
cade  became  impatient  and  dropped  away,  one  by  < 
and  presentlj  Saxon,  being  to  cdl  appearance  no  ii 
likely  to  find  bis  fiiend  in  one  place  than  anot 
followed  their  example. 

He  traversed  one  whole  street  witbout  seein 
livlng  creatnre;  then,  Coming  to  a  cross-road,  pa 
and  listened.  The  mnsketry  now  seemed  to  be  very 
tant,  but  he  conld  not  teil  precisely  from  wbat  qu 
the  sonnd  proceeded.  While  he  was  yet  besitatin 
couple  of  Neapolitan  soldiers  came  running  towards 
Seeing  an  armed  Garibaldian  they  stopped  sbort, 
doubting  which  way  to  turn;  and  Saxon  oalled  to 
to  surrender. 

At  that  moment  some  six  or  eight  red-sbirta 
their  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  street,   in  füll  ( 
The  Neapolitans  immediately  fired  upon  Saxon, 
away  their  rifles,    and  fled  down  a  by-street    t 
left. 

But  the  balls  glanced  harmlessly  by,    and   S 
anxious   to   know  how  the  great  interests    of    ih< 
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were  faring  elflewhere,  went  on  liis  i^ay,  and  left  the 
frigitivea  to  their  pursaers. 

A  few  Steps  fiirther  on,  he  feil  in  widi  a  detach- 
ment  of  Toscans  led  by  yoong  Beni,  now  on  foot 

^^Holäl  amioo^^^  cried  the  Palermitan,  "where  do 
yon  come  £rom?" 

^'  From  the  barricade  in  the  Via  Lombardi.  And  you  ?  " 

''From  the  beach,  where  those  cnrsed  Regi  have 
been  poming  down  shot  and  shell  as  thick  as  üre-stones 
firom  Etna." 

"How  goes  the  day?" 

"Triumphantly.  We  are  driving  them  up  towards 
the  casüe  from  all  sides.     Come  and  see!" 

80  Sazon  feil  in  with  the  Toscan  Company;  and  as 
they  pressed  up  against  the  hill.  winding  round  by  a 
gteep  lane  on  Üie  eastem  side  of  the  town,  the  young 
men,  in  a  few  horried  sentences,  exchanged  such  news 
as  each  had  to  teil. 

"The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  onrs," 
Said  Bern.  "Medici^s  men  have  done  wonders  —  the 
Genoese  carabineers  have  lost  half  their  nnmber  — 
Peard^s  Company  hos  posseasion  of  an  old  windmill  on 
the  heights  above  the  casÜe,  whence  they  have  rifled 
the  enemy  clear  out  of  the  northem  works." 

"This  is  great  newsl" 

"It  is  great  news.  Before  another  honr  is  past  we 
shall  have  them  all  shnt  np  in  the  Castle,  like  mice  in 
a  tzBp." 

"Where  is  your  horse?" 

"Shot  nnder  me,  half  an  honr  ago.  Where  is  your 
friend?" 

"Safe,  I  hope.  He  yanisfaed  in  the  m^Ue  down  at 
the  banicade,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since." 
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"Silencel    I  hear  a  tramp  of  feet  —  halt!" 

The  column  balted,  and  in  the  sndden  silence  £h&t 
ensned,  the  approaching  footsteps  of  a  considerable 
body  of  men  were  distinctly  andibie. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  The  lane  was  winding, 
steep,  and  narrow.  On  one  side  rose  a  stapendons  diff 
of  solid  rock;  on  the  other  ran  a  low  wall,  overhangisg 
the  poorest  qnarter  of  the  town.  A  worse  place  for  a 
hostile  encounter  could  scarcely  have  been  selected;  bnt 
the  young  Palermitan,  unused  to  command  as  he  was, 
at  once  saw  the  difficnlty  of  his  position,  and  prepared 
to  meet  it. 

Silently  and  promptly,  he  drew  np  his  little  troop 
across  the  read  —  the  front  row  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
the  second  stooping,  the  third  standing  erect  —  all 
ready  to  greet  the  enemy  with  a  deadly  fire  as  soon  as 
they  shonld  come  in  sight  In  the  meanwhile,  Saxon 
had  slung  his  rifle  over  his  Shoulders  and  begnn  climb- 
ing  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Where  there  was  fooling  for 
a  goat  there  was  always  footing  for  him;  and  almost 
before  Beni  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  he  was 
posted  behind  an  overhanging  bnsh  some  twenty  feet 
above.  Abont  a  dozen  others  immediately  foUowed  his 
example,  tili  every  shrub  and  projecting  angle  of  rock 
concealed  a  rifle. 

The  G-aribaldians  had  bat  just  completed  their  pre- 
parations  when  the  white  cross-belts  of  the  Neapolitans 
appeared  at  the  tum  of  the  road,  some  siziy  yaids 
ahead. 

Evidently  onprepared  to  find  their  passage  reristed, 
they  recoiled  at  the  sight  of  the  G-aribaldians,  who  bt- 
stantly  poured  in  their  first  volley.  They  then  fired  a 
few  shots  and  feil  back  out  of  sight,  as  if  hesitating 
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whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  nature  of  the  gronnd 
was  such  ihat  neither  party  could  see  the  extent  of  the 
other's  strength;  and  Beni  had  been  careful  to  tum  this 
circomstance  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  meanwhile 
his  men  had  reloaded,  and  were  waiting  in  the  same 
Order  as  before. 

Thej  had  not  to  wait  long.  In  another  second 
there  arose  a  shoat  of  ^'  Vka  ü  B4V^  and  the  royalists, 
cheered  on  by  their  of&cers,  came  back  with  fixed 
bayonets,  at  the  pa%  de  cha/rge  —  a  narrow,  compact, 
resolute  torrent,  which  looked  as  if  h  must  carry  all 
before  it 

Again  the  Toscans  delivered  their  deliberate  and 
deadly  fire  —  again,  again,  and  again;  and  at  each  dis- 
Charge  the  foremost  Neapolitans  went  down  like  grass 
before  the  scythe.  There  soemed  to  be  a  charmed  line 
drawn  across  the  read,  beyond  which  they  could  not 
pass.  As  fast  as  they  reached  it,  they  feil;  as  fast  as 
they  feil  those  behind  mshed  up,  and  were  shot  down 
in  their  tum. 

And  all  this  time  the  tirailleurs  on  the  cliff-side 
dropped  in  their  unerring  buUets  upon  the  advancing 
column,  bringing  down  the  hindmost  men,  and  picking 
off  each  officer  as  he  came  into  sight 

The  struggle  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  and  was 
over  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  telL 

Mowed  down  by  an  irresistible  fire,  litüe  guessing 
by  what  a  mere  handfol  of  men  they  were  being  held 
in  check,  and  left  almost  without  an  ofißcer  to  command 
them,  the  Neapolitans  all  at  once  desisted  firom  ihe 
attack,  and  letreated  as  rapidly  as  they  had  charged, 
dragging  off  some  six  or  eight  of  their  wounded,  and 
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leaving  a  rampart  of  flieir  dead  püed  np  hatfiTaybe 
tbemselves  and  their  opponents. 

"FÜPÄ  Qtmbaldd!^^  cried  Saxon,  swinging  h 
lightly  from  bnsh  to  bnsb,  and  leaping  down  in 
road. 

"Füp»  Gartbaldil"  sbouted  Benins  troop,  eaj 
pnrsue,  bnt  beld  back  by  their  young  leader,  wbc 
that  they  would  have  no  chance  if  once  they  b( 
the  insignificance  of  their  numbers.  Tbrowing  ] 
before  them,  he  forbade  a  man  to  stär.  At  th 
time  the  tramp  of  the  enemy,  broken,  hurried,  a 
ordered,  died  rapidly  away,  and  the  Garibaldian 
two  of  whom  were  slighüy  wounded,  remained 
dispnted  possession  of  their  little  Thermopylse. 

In  high  spirits,  they  then  resumed  their  mai 
they  saw  no  more  Neapolitans.  When  the  laue 
presently  npon  a  broad  platform  overlooking  th 
they  halted.  Above  them  rose  the  Castle  rs 
apparently  deserted.  Below  them  lay  the  strc 
Squares  of  Melazzo,  with  the  open  conntry  beyc 
Strange  silence  seemed  snddenly  to  have  fallen  i 
day.  There  was  no  echo  of  musketry  to  be  hea 
the  air  —  no  smoke-wreath  visible,  even  in  plac< 
the  combat  had  been  hottest  half-an-hour  before 
a  distant  shonting  here  and  there,  and  an  o< 
shell  thrown  from  some  part  of  the  fortificat 
away  to  the  westward  side  of  (he  Castle,  the  t 
batde  seemed  to  have  passed  magically  away. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  said  Saxon,  brea 

"Well,"  replied  Beni,  "I  snppose  it  means 
batde  is  over." 

At  that  moment  a  detachment  of  Malencli 
gade  made  its  appearance  at  the  farther   sid 
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platfona,  shonting,  '*Vwa  VItdUa!**  and  planted  the 
tricolor  on  the  highest  point  of  the  parapet  overlooking 
the  town. 

The  battle  was  indeed  over;  the  long  day's  fight 
fonght  gallanüy  out,  and  crowned  with  victory.  The 
whole  of  the  town,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Castle, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  liberators. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Saxon  pnrsnes  his  Search. 

The  battle  over,  Orders  were  isdued  for  the  con- 
struction  of  banicades  in  aU  the  approaches  to  the 
Castle.  Weary  as  they  were  after  their  long  day's 
fighting,  the  Garibaldians  then  stacked  their  muskets 
and  went  to  work  with  a  will.  Payements  were  hastily 
tom  np,  carts  dragged  firom  the  sheds  in  which  their 
owners  had  left  them,  and  doors  taken  from  their 
hinges.  Before  sundown,  a  chain  of  extempore  defences 
was  thrown  np  at  every  point  of  danger,  and  the 
royalists  were  ^ectnally  imprisoned  in  their  own  strong- 
hold. 

Then,  gaarded  only  by  a  few  sentinels  posted  npon 
the  barricades,  the  army  dispersed  itself  about  the 
streets  and  piazzas,  and  lay  down  to  rest  by  hnndreds 
in  the  chardies,  the  deserted  hooses,  and  even  the  open 
doorways  along  the  streets. 

In  the  meanwhile  Saxon  went  about  from  banicade 
to  bairicade,  seeking  his  friend  and  qnestioning  every 
one  he  met,  bat  seeking  and  qnestioning  in  vain.  One 
Gkffibaldian  remembered  to  have  seen  him  with  the 
Company  dnring  a  sharp  skirmish  np  in  some 
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gardens  near  die  casüe.  Anodier  ihonglit  he  liad  ob- 
served  him  down  on  the  Marina.  A  third  was  certün 
that  he  had  been  kiUed  by  the  bnrsting  of  a  shell; 
while  a  fonrth  no  less  positively  asserted  that  he  was 
with  Peard's  Company  in  the  windmill  above  the  casüe. 
Coni^sed  bj  these  contradictorj  Statements,  Saxon 
wandered  hither  and  thither  tili  the  twilight  came  on; 
and  then,  ntterlj  exhausted,  stretched  himself  npon  a 
bench  in  the  market-place  and  feil  profoundlj  asleep. 

His  sleep  lasted  onlj  a  couple  of  hours.  He  had 
lain  down  with  his  mind  füll  of  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion,  and  no  sooner  had  the  first  torpor  of  excessiTS 
fatigae  passed  off  than  he  woke,  oppressed  hj  a  Yagne 
uneasiness,  and  for  the  first  few  moments  nnable  to 
remember  where  he  was. 

He  looked  round  npon  a  spacions  piazza  deep  in 
shadow,  and  scattered  over  with  groups  of  sleeping 
soldiers,  and  Stands  of  arms. 

Melazzo  taken;  CasÜetowers  missing;  perhaps 
wounded  —  perhaps  dead!  He  sprang  to  his  feet  as 
these  recollections  flashed  upon  him,  and,  half  stapefied 
with  sleep,  prepared  to  resume  his  quest  At  the  firsl 
Step  he  stumbled  over  the  corpse  of  a  Neapolitan 
grenadier,  lying  as  if  asleep,  with  his  white  face  tnmed 
up  to  the  skj.  A  few  paces  farther  on,  he  met  a  conple 
of  Garibaldians  bearing  away  a  wonnded  man  upon  a 
shutter,  and  preceded  bj  a  torch-bearer. 

Learning  &om  these  that  there  were  sereral  tem- 
porary  hospitals  in  the  town,  as  well  as  others  beyond 
the  gates^  he  resolved  to  visit  all  before  pursning  his 
search  in  other  directions.  He  then  followed  them  to 
a  church  close  by,  the  stone  floor  of  which  had  been 
laid  down  with  straw  for  the  reception  of  the  woonded. 
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It  was  a  Strange  and  piteons  sight  The  torches  plauted 
here  and  there  against  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the 
bailding  served  onlj  to  make  yisible  the  intense  gloom 
of  the  vaulted  roof  above.  All  aroond,  more  or  less 
dangeronsly  woonded,  lay  some  sixty  soldiers;  while 
gliding  noiselessly  to  and  fro  were  seen  the  snrgeons 
and  nnrses,  busy  on  their  work  of  mercy. 

Pansing  at  Üxe  door,  he  asked  the  sentry  if  he  knew 
anything  of  an  English  nobleman  —  Lord  CasÜetowers 
hj  name  —  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear  mnst  be  among 
the  wonnded. 

''An  Englishman?"  said  the  sentry.  ^^St,  amieOf 
there  was  an  Englishman  brought  in  abont  two  hours 
ago. 

So  Saxon  went  np  the  nave  of  the  chorch  and  pre- 
fenred  his  inqniry  to  one  of  the  nurses. 

She  shook  her  head. 

''AlasP'  she  replied,  "his  case  was  hopeless.  He 
died  abont  ten  minntes  after  he  was  brooght  in." 

"Diedl" 

''His  poor  bodj  has  not  jet  been  removed.  It  lies 
yonder,  close  under  the  pnlpit" 

Half  in  hope,  haK  in  dread,  the  jonng  man  snatched 
a  tarch  firom  the  nearest  sconce,  and  flew  to  the  spot 
indicated.  The  shattered  corpse  laj  placidlj  enongh, 
with  a  smile  upon  its  dead  Ups  and  tiie  eyes  half-closed, 
as  if  in  sleep;  bnt  it  was  not  the  corpse  of  Lord  CasÜe- 
towers. 

With  a  deep-drawn  breath  of  relief ,  Saxon  then 
tnmed  away,  and  passing  genüj  along  the  line  of 
padents,  looked  at  each  pale  face  in  tarn.  Having 
done  this,  he  inqaired  his  waj  to  the  next  hospital, 
which  was  established  in  the  ground-floor  of  the  Polizia. 
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In  Order  to  Teaoh  this  plaee,  he  had  to  recroe 
plasia.  Here  lie  met  three  or  fonr  more  torcli  ps 
for  the  GaribaldiaiiB  were  still  anxionslj  searchii 
tlieir  iroimded  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

At  the  door  of  the  Polizia  he  accosted  the 
with  the  same  qnestion  that  he  had  heen  aski 
eyeiy  hariicade  and  outpost  in  the  place.     Coi 
giye  him  anj  Information  of  an  English  gent 
named  Lord  Castletowen? 

The  sentiy,  who  happened  to  be  a  Fren< 
lifted  his  cap  with  the  best-bred  air  imaginabl 
asked,  in  retnm,  if  he  had  the  hononr  of  add 
Monsienr  Trefalden. 

Saxon  replied  in  the  affirmative;  but  .  .  . 

^^JIor9j  que  mcmsimir  m  dwme  la  pmM  tPentr 
irrmcera  son  aftn,  nu-lord  CastUtau^ers  ^  dans  la  p 
9aüe  ä  gauche,^'^ 

Scarcelj  waiting  to    thank  the  Mendlj   6j 
his  intelligenoe,  Saxon  rashed  in,  and  almost  t 
face  on  which   his  ejes   rested  was  the    face 
friend. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  bench  tl 
evidentlj  been  serving  him  for  a  bed.    He  had 
cloak  thrown   over  his  Shoulders,  and  looked 
pale;  bnt  was,  nevertheless,  tranquiUy  smoking  ^ 
and  diatting  with  his  nearest  neighbonr. 

'^So,  Trefalden ,^^  satd  he,  as  Sazon  borst  i 
room,  "70a  have  fonnd  me  out  at  last!  I  kn 
wonld  be  looking  for  me  all  over  the  place,  if  y< 
alive  to  do  it;  so  I  left  word  at  the  door  that  7< 
to  applj  within.     Ezcuse  mj  left  hand.'* 

'*!  am  80  glad,  Castletowersr'  exdaimed 
"I  was  never  so  glad  in  my  life!" 
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"Gendy,  mj  dear  fellow  —  gently!  You  need  not 
sliake  one^s  haud  quite  so  vehemently." 

"What  is  the  matter?     Where  are  you  hurt?" 

"In  the  light  arm  —  confonnd  it!" 

"Very  badly?" 

"No.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  not  doomed  to  ampu- 
tation;  bat  there's  an  end,  so  far  as  I  am  concemed, 
to  glory  and  gonpowder  —  and  that  is  qnite  bad 
enovLghy 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

In  Darance  Vile. 

Thb  mystery  of  the  EarVs  disappearance  was  simple 
enough  when  it  came  to  be  explained.  He  had  been 
carried  over  the  barricade  in  the  last  great  msh,  and 
instead  of  remaining  on  the  spot  like  Saxon  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  last  blow,  had  nished  on  with  some  twenty 
othen,  in  pnrsuit  of  the  first  fugitives.  Having  chased 
the  NeapoHtans  into  a  blind  alley,  taken  them  prisouers, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  arms,  the  Garibaldians  then 
feil  in  with  the  Pavia  Company  and  shared  with  them 
some  of  the  hottest  work  that  was  done  in  Melazzo 
that  day. 

It  was  while  with  this  gallant  Company,  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  assisting  to  plant  the  tricolor  on 
the  top  of  a  summer-house  in  a  long-contested  garden, 
that  Lord  Casüetowers  received  two  shots  in  the  right 
ann^  and  was  forced  to  go  back  to  the  ambnlances  in 
the  rear. 

His  wonnds,  thongh  severe,  were  not  in  the  least 
dangerons;  one   ballet   having  lodged   in   the  biceps 
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masde  of  the  Upper  arm,  and  another  having  fractoied 
the  ulnar  bone  of  the  forearm.  Both,  however,  had 
been  already  extracted  before  Saxon  found  bis  waj  to 
the  Polizia,  and  the  surgeon  in  attendance  assoied 
them  tbat  Lord  Gastletowers  would  in  time  regain  the 
use  of  bis  arm  as  completely  as  if  no  miscbance  bad 
ever  befallen  it  In  the  meanwbile,  to  be  sure,  the 
results  were  suf&ciendy  inconvenient  The  EarFs 
military  career  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  concluäon, 
and  bis  hope  of  doing  something  brilliant —  something 
that  even  Miss  Colonna  should  be  forced  to  admire  — 
was  nipped  in  the  bud.  These  things  were  hard  to 
bear,  and  demanded  all  the  patience  that  he  coold 
summon  to  bis  aid. 

Their  campaign  thns  unexpectedlj  ended,  the  young 
men  would  gladlj  have  gone  back  at  once  to  their 
litde  yacht,  and  set  sail  in  search  of  '^fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new;"  but  to  that  proposition  the  meddeo  would 
not  listen.  So  they  lingered  on  in  Melazzo  day  after 
day,  living  for  the  most  part  in  a  cottage  beyond  the 
walls,  and  passing  the  bot  and  weary  hours  as  best 
diey  might 

It  was  a  dull  time,  though  cursorily  enlirened  by 
die  surrender  of  the  garrison.  They  saw  the  Neapolitan 
transports  steam  into  the  bay,  and  witnessed  the 
embarkation  of  Bosco  and  bis  troops. 

When  this  interlude  was  played  out,  die  Gari- 
baldians  began  to  look  towards  Messina  and  specolate 
eagerly  on  what  might  next  be  done.  Then  eame 
rumours  of  a  general  evacuation  of  the  royalist  strong- 
holds;  and  by-and-by  they  leamed  beyond  douht  diat 
the  tedium  of  success  was  not  likely  to  be  reliered  br 
gaij  more  fighting  in  die  island  of  Sidly. 
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Somewhat  comforted  hj  this  intelligence ,  and  still 
more  comforted  hj  a  note  which  the  Earl  received 
from  Signor  Colonna  the  fonrth  A&j  after  the  batüe, 
the  joong  men  snbmitted  to  the  semi-imprisonment  of 
Melazzo,  and  saw  Garibaldi  depart  with  Üie  main  body 
of  his  armj  somewhat  less  regretfullj  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  done. 

Brief  as  a  militarj  despatch,  the  Italian^s  note  ran 
thns:  — 

^'Caro  Genrase.  The  victorj  which  has  just  been 
won  terminates  the  war  in  Sicily.  Dissension  and 
terror  reign  in  the  Cabinet  at  Naples.  Months  will 
probablj  elapse  before  another  blow  is  strack;  and  it 
is  possible  äiat  even  that  blow  may  not  be  needed. 
In  the  meanwhile  give  ear  to  eamest  connsel.  Sheath 
thj  sword  and  pursue  thy  joumey  in  peace.  This  in 
confidence  firom  the  Mend  of  thy  childhood. 

"G.  C." 

It  was  something  to  receive  this  assnrance  from 
a  man  like  Colonna  —  a  man  who  knew  better  than 
even  Chiribaldi  himself  the  probabilities  and  prospects 
of  tfae  war.  So  the  friends  made  the  best  of  their 
pontion,  and  amnsed  themselyes  by  planning  what 
they  wonld  do  when  they  received  the  medM»  order 
of  release. 

Norway  was  now  ont  of  the  qnestion.  By  the 
time  they  conld  reach  Bergen  the  season  wonld  be 
nearly  past;  besides  which,  the  Earl  was  forbidden  to 
expoae  his  wonnded  arm  to  so  severe  a  change  of 
temperatnre.  They  therefore  proposed  to  confine  their 
voyage  to  the  basin  of  the  Heditäranean,  seeing  what« 
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ever  was  practicable,  and  toachingf  if  possible,  ai 
Malta,  Alexandria,  Smyma,  Athens,  Naples,  Cadis, 
and  Lisbon,  bj  the  wslj,  To  this  list,  for  reasons 
known  onlj  to  bimself ,  Sazon  added  the  name  of 
Sidon. 

At  length  Lord  CasÜetowers  was  prononnced  fit 
for  removal,  though  not  yet  well  enongh  to  dispaise 
with  medical  care.  So  Sazon  cut  the  knot  of  that 
difficulty  by  engaging  the  Services  of  a  young  Sicilian 
surgeon;  and,  thus  attended,  they  once  more  went  on 
board  the  Albala,  and  weighed  anchor. 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

Mr.  Grcatorex  in  Search  of  an  Investment. 

While  Saxon  and  bis  friend  were  yachting  and 
fighting,  and  London  was  yet  füll  to  overfiowing,  Mr. 
Laurence  Greatorex  bent  bis  Steps  one  brilliant  Jnlj 
moming  in  the  direction  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  William  Trefalden. 

He  had  ezperienced  some  little  difficulty  in  making 
up  bis  mind  to  this  step;  for  it  was  an  exceedingly 
disagreeable  one,  and  required  no  small  amonnt  of 
effbrt  in  its  aceomplisbment.  He  had  seen  and  aroided 
the  lawyer  often  enough  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months:  but  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  since  that 
afiair  of  the  stopped  cheqne.  His  intention  had  been 
never  to  exchange  civil  speech  or  salutation  with 
William  Trefalden  again;  but  to  hate  him  heartily, 
and  manifest  his  hatred  openly,  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  And  he  would  have  done  this  uncompromiaiiigly, 
if  his  regard  for  Saxon  had  not  eome  in  the  way. 
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Bat  lie  liked  that  jormg  fellow  with  a  genuine  liking 
(just  aa  he  bated  the  lawyer  with  a  genuine  hatred) 
and,  cost  what  it  might,  he  was  determined  to  serve 
him.  So,  having  thought  over  their  last  conversation 
—  that  conversation  which  took  phtce  in  the  train, 
between  Portsmouth  and  London;  having  looked  in 
vain  for  the  registration  of  any  Company  which  seemed 
likely  to  he  the  one  referred  to;  having  ezamined  no 
end  of  reports,  prospectnses,  lists  of  directors,  and  the 
like,  he  resolved,  despite  his  animosity  and  his  reluct- 
ance,  to  see  William  Trefalden  face  to  face,  and  try 
what  could  he  leamed  in  an  interview. 

Perhaps,  even  in  the  very  suspidon  which  prompted 
him  to  look  after  Saxon^s  interests,  despite  Saxon's 
own  unwiUingness  to  have  them  looked  after,  there 
maj  have  been  a  lurking  hope,  a  half-formed  anti- 
cipation  of  something  like  vengeance.  If  William 
Tre&lden  was  not  acting  quite  fairly  on  Saxon  Tre- 
falden^s  hehalf ,  if  there  should  prove  to  he  knavery  or 
laxity  in  some  particular  of  these  unknown  trans- 
actions,  would  it  not  he  quite  as  sweet  to  ezpose  the 
defrauder  as  to  assist  the  de&auded? 

Laurence  Greatorez  did  not  plainly  teil  himself 
that  he  was  actuated  hy  a  double  motive  in  what  he 
was  about  to  do.  Men  of  his  stamp  are  not  given  to 
analysing  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Keen- 
slghted  enough  to  detect  the  hidden  motives  of  others, 
they  prefer  to  make  the  best  of  themselves,  and 
habitoally  look  at  their  own  acts  from  the  most  favour- 
able  point  of  view.  So  the  banker,  having  made  up 
bis  mind  to  accept  the  disagreeable  side  of  his  present 
undertaking,  complacenüy  ignored  that  which  might 
possibly  tum  out  to  be  quite  the  reverse,  and  per- 
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suaded  himself ,  as  he  walked  np  Fleet  Street,  tkat  1 
vas   doing  something  almost  heroic  in  the  cause 
friendship. 

He  sent  in  bis  card,  and  was  shown  at  once 
William  Trefalden^s  private  room. 

"Grood  moming,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  said  he,  with  tl 
noisj  affectation  of  ease  that  Sir  Charles  Burgoyne 
especiaUj  disliked;  ^'yon  are  snrprised  to  see  me  h< 
I  don't  doubt." 

Bat  William  Trefalden,  who  wonld  have  manifes 
no  Burprise  had  Lanrence  Gfreatorex  walked  into 
room  in  lawn  sleeves  and  a  mitre,  only  bowed,  poii 
to  a  seat,  and  replied:  — 

*'Not  at  all.  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  G 
torex." 

"Thanks.^*  And  the  banker  sat  down,  and  pl£ 
bis  hat  on  the  table.     "Any  news  from  Norway?" 

''From  my  cousin  Sazon?  No.  At  present 
any." 

"Keally?" 

"I  do  not  expect  him  to  write  to  me." 

"Not  at  all?" 

"Why,  no  —  or,  at  all  events,  not  more 
once   during  bis   absence.      We   have   exchangec 
promises  on  the  score  of  correspondence;  and  I  ai 
friend  to  letter-writing,  nnless  on  bnsiness." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Trefalden.  Mete  b 
writing  is  well  enongh  for  school-girls  and  sweethc 
bnt  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  those  who 
real  work  on  their  hands.  One  only  needs  to  lo< 
a  shelf  of  Horace  Walpole's  Correspondence  to  ] 
that  the  man  was  an  idler  and  a  trifler  all  bis  lifc 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled  a  polite  assent.  | 
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*'Bat  I  am  not  bere  this  moming  to  discourse  on 
tbe  evUs  of  pen  and  ink,"  said  Greatorex.  "I  have 
come,  Mr.  Trefalden,  to  ask  yonr  advice." 

*^Yoa  shall  be  welcome  to  tbe  best  tbat  mj  ex- 
perience  can  offer,"  replied  tbe  lawjer. 

"Mucb  obliged.  Before  going  any  fiirtber,  bow- 
ever,  I  mnst  take  70a  a  little  waj  into  my  confidence." 

Mr.  Trefalden  bowed. 

^'You  must  know  tbat  I  bave  a  little  private  pro- 
perty.  Not  mncb;  only  a  few  tbonsands;  *bnt,  little 
as  it  is,  it  is  my  own;  and  is  not  invested  in  tbe 
business." 

Mr.  Trefalden  was  all  attention. 

''It  is  not  invested  in  tbe  bnsiness,"  repeated  tbe 
banker;  ''and  I  do  not  cboose  tbat  it  sbould  be.  I 
want  to  keep  it  apart  —  snng  —  safe  —  bandy  — 
wboUy  and  solely  at  my  disposal.     Yon  nnderstand?'' 

Mr.  Trefalden,  widi  a  Airtive  smile,  replied  tbat 
be  nnderstood  perfectly. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  I  bave  expensive  tastes,  expen- 
sive  babits,  expensive  friends,  and  tberefore  I  want  all 
I  can  get  for  my  money.  Till  lately  I  bave  been 
lending  it  at  —  well,  no  matter  at  bow  mucb  per 
cent;  but  now  it^s  just  been  tbrown  upon  my  bands 
again,  and  I  am  looking  out  for  a  firesb  Investment'* 

Mr.  Trefalden,  leaning  back  in  bis  cbair,  was,  in 
tmtb,  not  a  little  perplexed  by  tbe  frankness  witb 
wbicb  Lanrence  Greatorex  was  placing  tbese  facts  be- 
fore bim.  However,  be  listened  and  smiled,  kept  bis 
wonder  to  bimself ,  and  waited  for  wbat  sbonld  come 
next. 

"After  this  preface,**  added  Greatorex,  "I  suppose 
I  need  scarcely  teil  you  tbe  object  of  my  visit" 
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"I  have  not  yet  diyined  it,"  replied  die  lawyer. 

'*I  want  to  ^ow  if  yon  can  help  me  to  an  mye^ 
ment" 

Mr.  Trefalden  made  no  secret  of  the  snrprise  wi 
which  he  heard  this  reqnest 

'^/lielp  70a  to  an  investmentl"  be  repeated.  ''^ 
dear  sir,  yon  amaze  mel  In  mattere  of  that  kind,  y 
most  Burely  be  far  better  able  to  help  yourself  thai 
am  to  help  you.*' 

^^üpon  my  soul,  now,  I  don't  see  that,  Hr.  1 
finden." 

"Nay,  the  very  natnre  of  your  own  business  . . 

^'This  is  a  matter  which  I  am  anxious  to  keep  a] 
firom  our  business  —  altogether  apart,^^  interrupted 
Greatorez. 

''I  quite  nnderstand  that:  but  what  I  do  not 
derstand  is,  that  you,  a  banker,  shoold  apply  to  in< 
lawyer,  for  coonsel  on  a  point  of  this  kind." 

^'Can  you  not  nnderstand  that  I  may  place  n 
reliance  on  yonr  opinion  than  on  my  own?" 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled  polite  incredolity. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Greatorex,"  he  replied,  "it  is  s 
/  were  to  ask  your  opinion  on  a  point  of  com) 
kw." 

Laurence  Greatorex  laughed,  and  dxew  bis  cba 
few  inches  nearer. 

"Well,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  he  said;  "I  wül  be  q 
piain  and  open  with  you.  Supposing,  now,  that  I 
good  reason  for  believing  that  you  could  help 
to  the  very  thing  of  which  I  am  in  search,  woil 
then  be  stränge,  if  I  came  to  you  as  I  have  conu 
day?" 

"Certainly  not;  but  .  .  ." 
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''Excuse  me  —  I  ha/ve  been  told  something  tbat 
leads  me  to  hope  you  can  put  a  fine  inyestment  in  mj 
waj,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so." 

"Then  I  regret  to  say  tbat  you  bave  been  told 
wrongly." 

"But  my  informant  .  .  .  ." 

" —  was  in  error,  Mr.  Greatorex.  I  bave  notbing 
of  Xhi^  kind  in  my  power  —  absolutely  notbing." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

'^So  possible,  Mr.  Ghreatorex,  tbat,  bad  I  five  tbou- 
sand  pounds  of  my  own  to  invest  at  tbis  moment,  I 
sbonld  be  compelled  to  seek  precisely  sucb  counsel  as 
you  bave  just  been  seeking  £rom  me." 

Tbe  banker  leaned  across  tbe  table  in  sucb  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  bis  face  witbin  a  couple  of  feet  of  Mr. 
Trefalden's. 

^^But  wbat  about  tbe  new  Company?"  said  be. 

Tbe  lawyer^s  beart  seemed  suddeiüy  to  stand  still, 
and  for  a  moment  — just  one  moment —  bis  matcbless 
self-possession  was  sbaken.  He  feit  bimself  cbange 
colour.  He  scarcely  dared  tmst  bimself  to  speak,  lest 
bis  voice  should  betray  bim. 

Gkeatorex^s  eyes  flasbed  witb  triumpb;  but  tbe 
lawyer  recovered  bis  presence  of  mind  as  quickly  as  be 
bad  lost  it 

''Pardon  me,"  be  said  coldly;  "but  to  wbat  Com- 
pany do  you  aUude?" 

"To  wbat  Company  sbould  I  allude,  except  tbe 
one  in  wbich  you  bave  invested  your  cousin  Saxon's 
moncy?" 

llr.  Trefalden  looked  bis  questioner  baugbtily  in 
the  face. 

"You  labour  under  some  mistake,  Mr.  Greatorex," 
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he  Said.    "In  the  first  place,  you  are  referring  to  eome 
association  with  which  I  am  tmacquainted  ..." 

"Bnt  .  .  ," 

"And  in  the  second  place,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  nndei^ 
stand  how  my  cousin's  affairs  shonld  possess  anj  in* 
terest  for  yon." 

"A  first-rate  specnlation  possesses  the  very  strengest 
interest  for  me,"  replied  the  banker. 

Mr.  Trefalden  shmgged  his  Shoulders  signifiicantlj. 

"The  law,  perhaps,  has  made  me  over-cautious/* 
Said  he;  "but  I  abhor  the  very  name  of  specnla- 
tion." 

"And  yet,  if  I  understood  yonr  consin  righdy,  his 
money  has  been  invested  in  a  specnlation,"  persisted 
Greatorex. 

The  lawyer  surveyed  his  visitor  with  a  calm  hantenr 
that  made  Greatorex  fidget  in  his  chair. 

"I  cannot  teil,"  said  he,  "how  far  my  consin,  in 
his  ignorance  of  money  matters,  may  have  nninten- 
tionally  misled  yon  npon  this  point;  but  I  mnst  be  per- 
mitted  to  put  yon  right  in  one  particnlar.  Saxon  Tre- 
falden has  certainly  not  specnlated  with  his  fortnne, 
becanse  I  should  no  more  connsel  him  to  speculate  tfaan 
he  would  speculate  without  my  counsel.  I  tmst  I  am 
sufficienüy  explicit" 

"Explicit  enough,  Mr.  Trefalden,  but  .  ." 

The  lawyer  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"But  disappointing,  you  see  —  confoundedly  dis- 
appointing.  I  made  sure  after  what  he  had  told 
me.  .  . 

"May  I  inquire  what  my  consin  did  teil  yon,  Mr. 
Greatorex?" 

"Certainly.     He    said   yon  had    invested    a  laige 
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pari  of  his  property,  and  the  whole  of  your  own,  in 
the  shares  of  some  new  Company,  tbe  name  and  ob- 
jects  of  which  were  for  the  present  to  be  kept  stricüy 
private." 

"No  more  than  this?" 

**No  more  —  except  that  it  was  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  thing  of  the  day." 

Mr.  Trefalden  smiled. 

'^Poor  boyl"  he  said.  '*What  a  droU  mistake  and 
yet  how  like  himi" 

Seeing  him  so  unraflfled  and  amnsed,  the  City  man^s 
belief  in  the  success  of  his  own  scheme  was  momen- 
tarily  staggered.  He  began  to  think  he  had  made  no 
sach  capital  discovery  after  all. 

**I  hope  you  mean  to  share  the  joke,  Mr.  Tre- 
falden," he  Said,  uneasily. 

"Willingly.  As  is  always  the  case  in  these  mis- 
apprehensions,  Saxon  was  a  little  right  and  a  good 
deal  wrong  in  his  story.  His  money  has  been  Imt  to 
a  Company  on  first-rate  secnrity  —  not  invested  in 
shares,  or  embarked  in  any  kind  of  specnlation.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  name  the  Company  —  it  is  snfficient 
that  he  conld  nowhere  have  found  more  satisfactory 
debtors." 

'^I  suppose,  then,  there  is  no  chance  in  the  same 
direction  for  Outsiders?" 

"My  consin  has  advanced,  I  believe,  as  mnch  as 
tke  Company  desires  to  borrow." 

'^Humphl  —  jnst  my  luck.  Well,  I  am  much 
•bliged  to  you,  Mr.  Trefalden." 

^^Not  in  the  least  I  only  regret  that  I  can  be  of 
'  OD  serrice  to  you,  Mr.  Greatorez." 
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They  rose  sinmltaneoiiBlj,  and,  as  äiey  did  so,  ea 
read  mistnist  in  the  other's  eyes. 

"Does  he  reallj  want  an  Investment?'*  thonghtl 
lawyer;  ^'or  is  it  a  mere  scheme  of  detection  irom  fi 
tolast?" 

^'Has  he  oanght  scent  of  my  litüe  game?** 
banker  asked  hims^;  '^and  is  this  plausible  storj  ; 
thing  after  all  bnt  a  clever  invention?" 

These,  however,  were  questions  that  oonld  not 
asked,  mnch  less  answered;  so  Laorence  Greatorex  ; 
William  Trefalden  parted  civilly  enough,  and  ha 
each  other  more  heartily  than  ever. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  witnessed  their  p 
ing,  and  took  note  thereof  —  one  who  marked 
expression  of  the  banker's  face  as  he  left  the  office, 
look  of  dismay  on  William  Trefalden's  as  he  retttn 
to  his  private  room.  That  keen  observer  was  Mr.  Ks 
witch;  and  Mr.  Keckwitch  well  knew  how  to  tarn 
qnick  apprehension  to  acconnt 


CHAPTEB  XXXII. 

JJ£b  in  the  Eaat. 

A  LTTCLB  yacht  rides  at  anchor  in  the  harbon 
Alexandria,  and  two  young  Franks,  one  of  whom 
ries  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  are  wandering  to  and 
drinking  deeply  of  that  cnp  of  enchantment  —  a 

day  in  the  East. 

Alexandria  is  by  no  means  a  &vonrable  speci 
of  an  Oriental  cily.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  b 
modern  trading  port,  with  an  nnhealthy  dümate, 
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architectnral  antiqnities,  and  no  adjacent  scenery  wortli 
remark;  bnt  it  is  the  East,  for  all  that,  and  therefore 
a  new  world  to  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  Gairo,  or 
Smyma,  or  Constantinople. 

So  these  two  yonng  Franks  roam  hither  and  thither 
in  a  State  of  send-beatitade,  conscions  neither  of  hnnger, 
nor  thirst,  nor  fatigne,  nor  hardly  of  the  heat,  which, 
thoagh  it  is  bnt  nine  o'dock  in  the  moming,  is  already 
tremendons. 

First  of  all,  having  bat  just  stepped  ashore,  they 
plonge  into  the  Arab  quarter  of  Üie  town,  passing 
throogh  a  labyrinth  of  fonl  lanes  fenced  in  on  either 
side  by  blank,  windowless  dwellings,  that  look  as  if 
they  had  all  tnmed  their  backs  to  the  street,  and  Com- 
ing presenüy  to  thoronghfares  of  a  somewhat  better 
class,  where  the  tall  honses  seem  almost  toppling  to- 
geiher  and  the  latticed  balconies  all  bat  tonch,  and  the 
sky  is  narrowed  to  a  mere  ribbon  of  vivid  nltramarine 
high  overhead.  Here  are  beggars  at  every  comer, 
calling  londly  npon  AUah  and  tihe  passer-by  —  donkey- 
boys,  noisy,  importonate,  and  pictoresqne  —  vagrant 
dogs,  hnngry  and  watchfol  —  now  and  then  a  monnted 
Arab  riding  like  mad  and  scattering  the  foot-passengers 
before  him  right  and  left  as  he  flies  along.  Here,  too, 
are  shops  witL  open  fronts  and  shadowy  backgronnds, 
Bome  gorgeons  with  süks  and  shawls;  some  rieh  with 
caipets;  some  fragrant  with  precions  goms  and  spices; 
some  g^ttering  with  sabres  and  daggers  of  Damascus. 
In  ea^h  shop,  sitting  cross-legged  on  floor  or  connter, 
presides  the  tnrbaned  salesman,  smoking  las  silver- 
Udded  pipe,  and  indifferent  aüke  to  cnstom  and  fate. 
Now  oomes  a  Moorish  arch  of  delicate  creamy  stone, 
re^ealing  glimpees   of  a  shady   oonrt-yird  set  round 
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with  latticed  Windows,  and  enclosing  a  palm-tree  aii< 
fonntaiiL  One  elender,  qnivering  shaft  of  snnsli 
falls  direct  on  the  green  leaves  and  sparkling  wa 
drops,  and  on  an  eturtlien  jar  standing  hj  —  just  s 
a  jar  as  Morgiana  may  have  filled  ap  with  boiling 
in  die  days  of  the  good  Caliph  Haroiin  al  Base 
And  now  comes  a  string  of  splay-footed  camds,  nc 
less  and  dogged-looking,  laden  with  bnndles  of  br 
wood  as  Wide  as  the  street,  and  led  by  sleek  Nu! 
slaves,  with  white  loin-cloths  and  torbans.  Avoi« 
this  pTOcession,  our  two  Franks  plonge  into  a  < 
arcade  of  shops,  lighted  from  above.  This  is  a  ba 
—  one  patt  in  a  catacomb  of  paasages,  all  fiil 
Oriental  names,  Oriental  goods,  and  Oriental  perfa 
Here  are  alleys  where  they  seil  nothing  bat  slip] 
alleys  of  jewds;  alleys  of  fdrs,  of  tobacco,  of  silk 
sweetmeats  and  dmgs,  of  books,  of  glass  snd  i 
wares,  of  hamess,  of  sponges,  and  even  of  pr 
Manchester  goods,  Shef&eld  cuüeiy,  and  Goven^} 
bons.  Here  crowds  a  moüey  throng  of  Europeant 
Asiatics;  impatient  Arabs,  with  the  camers-bair 
upon  their  brows;  stately  Moslems,  tnrbaned  and 
qered;  Greeks  in  crimson  jackets  and  dingy 
kilts;  dervishes  in  their  high  feit  caps;  magni 
dragomen  in  hnge  mtuslin  tronsers,  Armenians,  i 
Syrians,  negroes,  Jews  of  all  dimates,  and  trai 
from  every  qnarter  of  the  globe. 

The  water-carrier,  with  bis  jar  of  sberbet  q 
head,  tinkles  bis  brass  drinking-cnps  in  the  ears  \ 
passers-by;  the  tart-seller  offers  bis  melon-pufTa; 
here,  jost  leaving  the  fimit-shop,  where  sbe  Las  i 
less  been  huyiag  ^'Syrian  apples  and  Othmanee  q^ 
peaches  of  Oman,  and  Egyptian  limes,"'  comes  u 
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Amine  berself ,  foUowed  by  that  identical  porter  wlio 
was  "a  man  of  sense,  and  had  pemsed  histories." 

Wandering  on  thns  in  a  dream  of  Arabian  Nights, 
the  yonng  men,  having  fortified  themselves  with  sherbet, 
presenüy  monnt  a  conple  of  yerj  thoroughbred,  high- 
spirited  donkejs,  and  sei  off  for  the  roins  of  ancient 
Alexandria.  These  mins  lie  out  bejond  the  town- 
walls,  amid  a  sandy,  dreary,  hillocky  waste  that  Stretches 
far  away  for  miles  and  miles  beside  the  sparkling  sea. 
Here  they  see  Pompey's  pillar,  and  Cleopatra's  obelisk, 
and  a  Wildemess  of  cmmbling  masonry  dothed  in  a 
green  and  golden  mantle  of  wild  marigolds  all  in  flower. 
Here,  where  once  stood  the  temple  of  Serapis  with  its 
platform  of  a  hnndred  steps,  the  wild  sea-bird  flits  nn- 
molested,  and  the  jackals  have  their  lair,  and  the  tra- 
vellers  talk  with  bated  breath  of  the  mighty  times  gone 
by  —  of  libraries  once  the  glory,  and  palaces  once  the 
wonder,  of  the  East;  of  Academies  which  rose  and  feil 
with  the  philosophies  tanght  within  their  walls;  of 
historians  and  metaphysidans  and  poets,  whose  very 
monnments  have  long  since  cmmbled  to  dnst,  bnt  whose 
ntterances  have  become  immortaL 

At  last,  fairly  tired  ont,  onr  Franks  are  fain  to 
sinke  their  colonrs,  and  go  back  to  the  town.  Here 
they  pnt  np  at  an  English  hotel,  where  they  bathe, 
dine,  and  rest  tili  the  evening;  when  they  again  sally 
forth  —  this  time  to  call  npon  the  English  consul. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIII. 

In  Searoh  of  a  Company. 

The  consnl  was  not  at  liis  office  wHen  the  travellers 
presented  themselves;  bat  his  representative,  a  veiv 
magnificent  young  clerk,  resplendent  in  rings,  chains, 
and  a  palm-leaf  hat,  was  there  instead.  They  fonnd 
tfais  official  in  the  act  of  writing  a  letter ,  humming  a 
tune,  and  smoking  a  cigar  —  all  of  which  occnpations 
he  continned  to  pursne  with  unabated  ardour,  not- 
withstanding  that  Saxon  presented  himself  before  his 
desk. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  speak  to  yon,  if  you  plea^e,^ 
Said  Saxon,  "when  you  are  at  leisure." 

"No  passport  bnsiness  transacted  after  two  o^dock 
in  the  day,"  replied  the  clerk,  withont  lifüng  his  eycs 

"Mine  is  not  passport  bnsiness,"  replied  Saxon. 

The  clerk  hummed  another  bar,  and  went  on  writ- 
ing. 

Saxon  began  to  lose  patience. 

"I  wish  to  make  a  simple  inquiry,"  said  he;  "and 
I  will  thank  yon  to  lay  yonr  pen  aside  for  a  moment, 
while  I  do  so." 

The  peremptory  tone  produced  its  effect.  The  clerk 
paused,  looked  np,  lifted  his  eyebrows  with  an  air  of 
nonchalant  insolence,  and  said:  — 

"Why  the  dooce,  then,  don't  yon  ask  it?" 

"I  wish  to  know  in  what  part  of  this  city  I  shall 
find  the  offices  of  the  New  Overland  Eonte  Bailway 
and  Steam-Packet  Company." 

"What  do  yon  mean  by  the  New  Overland  Beute?'' 
said  the  clerk. 
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'^I  mean  a  Company  so-called  —  a  Gompanj  which 
has  latelj  established  an  oMoe^here  in  Alexandria?" 

^^Never  heard  of  any  sach  Company,"  said  the 
Clerk,  *^nor  of  any  such  office." 

^'Where,  then,  do  yoa  snppose  I  can  obtain  this 
information?" 

"Well,  I  shonld  say  —  nowhere." 

"I  think  it  is  my  tarn  to  ask  what  yon  mean?" 
said  Saxon  haughtily. 

"My  meaning  is  simple  enoagb,"  replied  the  derk, 
taking  np  bis  pen.  "Tliere  is  no  Overland  Rente  or 
Transit  Company  in  Alexandria." 

"Bat  I  know  that  there  ü  a  Company  of  that 
name,"  exdaimed  Saxon. 

The  derk  shragged  his  Shoulders. 

"Oh,  veiy  well,"  said  he.  "If  yoa  know  it,  that's 
enoogh." 

And  with  this  he  resamed  his  triple  occapation. 

At  that  moment  a  little  glass  door  opened  at  the 
back  of  the  ofßce,  and  a  bald-headed  genüeman  came 
out    He  bowed. 

"Yon  are  inqniring,"  he  said,  "for  some  commercial 
establishment,  I  believe?  If  yoa  will  permit  me  to 
offer  a  saggestion,  I  wonld  advise  yoor  calling  apon 
Mr.  Melchisedek.  Mr.  Melchisedek  is  oor  great  com- 
mercial anthority  in  Alexandria.  He  knows  every- 
thing,  and  he  knows  everybody.  A  man  of  aniversal 
Information,  and  very  coarteoas  to  strangers.  Yon  can- 
not  do  better  than  call  on  Mr.  Melchisedek." 

"I  am  sare,"  said  Saxon,  "I  am  very  mach  obliged 
to  yon." 

"Not  at  all  —  not  in  the  least     Mr.  Melchisedek 
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—  anyone  will  direct  you.  The  viceroy  is  not  better 
known.     Good  evening." 

So  saying,  the  bald-headed  genüeman  bowed  the 
travellers  to  the  door  and  dosed  it  behind  them. 

"Why,  Trefalden,"  said  the  Earl,  when  they  were 
once  more  in  the  street,  "what  interest  can  you  possibly 
have  in  an  Overland  Company?  It  is  some  obscnre 
undertaking,  depend  npon  it'' 

"It  won't  be  obscore  for  long,"  replied  Saxon, 
complacently.  "It  is  a  magnificent  affair;  and  if  the 
agents  out  here  are  keeping  it  quiet,  they  have  their 
own  reasons  for  doing  so." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,"  said  Casüetowers, 
with  some  sniprise. 

"I  know  a  good  deal  about  it." 

"And  mean  to  take  shares?" 

"I  have  taken  shares  already,"  replied  Saxon,  "to 
a  large  amonnt." 

Wherenpon  the  Earl  only  looked  grave,  and  said 
nothing. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Great  Commercial  Authority. 

The  yonng  men  had  no  difßcnlty  in  finding  tlie 
mansion  of  Mr.  Melchisedek.  It  was  a  large,  wLite^ 
Oriental-looking  house,  with  innumerable  lattioes,  a 
fountain  playing  in  the  courtyard,  and  a  crowd  of 
Nubian  and  Egyptian  servants  in  rieh  Eastem  dresses 
lonnging  about  the  gates. 

When  Saxon  inquired  for  the  master  of  the  house, 
a  grave  Armenian  in  a  long  robe  and  lofty  cap  stepped 
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forward  and  condncted  the  visitors  across  the  couiiyard, 
tfarongli  a  long  comdor,  and  into  a  small  room  fnmished 
like  a  European  connting-lioiise.  Here  they  were  re- 
ceived  by  a  genüemanly  person  seated  before  a  large 
desk  covered  with  papers. 

'^Mr.  Melchisedek,  I  presume?*'  said  Saxon. 

The  genüeman  at  the  desk  smiled,  and  shook  his 
head. 

*'I  am  Mr.  Melchisedek's  secretary,"  he  replied.  "At 
yonr  Service." 

**I  particularly  wish  to  see  Mr.  Melchisedek  himself," 
Said  Siaon,  "if  he  will  oblige  me  with  five  minntes* 
conversation." 

The  secretary  smiled  again;  mach  as  a  vizier  might 
smile  at  the  reqnest  of  a  stranger  who  asked  to  see  the 
snltan. 

"If  yon  will  do  me  the  ^Bivonr  to  state  the  natore 
of  yonr  bnsiness,"  said  he,  '*I  will  acqnaint  Mr.  Mel- 
chisedek with  the  particnlars.  He  may  then,  perhaps, 
grant  you  an  interview." 

So  Saxon  explained  all  abont  the  inquiries  which 
he  was  anxions  to  make,  and  the  secretary  taking  their 
Cards  with  them,  left  the  yonng  men  for  a  few  minntes 
to  themselves. 

^^The  Commercial  Authority  seems  to  be  a  mighty 
man  in  the  land,"  said  Lord  CasÜetowers. 

*^The  Commercial  Authority  has  a  princely  garden," 
replied  Saxon,  looking  out  of 'die  window  upon  a  maze 
of  gorgeoos  flower-beds,  dnmps  of  sycamores  and  palms, 
and  alleys  of  shadowy  cypress  trees. 

'* Princely,  indeed!"  said  the  earl;  and  quoted  a  line 
or  two  of  Tennyson:  — 
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*'  A  realm  of  pleasaace ,  rnany  a  moand , 
And  many  shadow-cbequer^d  lawn 
Fall  of  the  city's  stilly  Bonnd, 
And  deep  myrrh-tfaickete  blowing  round 
The  stately  oedar,  tamarisks, 
Thick  rosaries  of  soented  thom, 
Tall  Orient  shmbs ,  and  obelisks 

Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time , 

In  honoor  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroon  Alraschid/' 

" —  B7  the  way,  Trefalden,  what  if  the  Commercial 
Authority  keeps  the  Persian  girl  *with  argent-lidded 
eyes'  hidden  up  behind  yonder  lattices?" 

At  this  moment  the  door  softly  re-opeued,  and, 
instead  of  the  secretary,  the  Armenian  appeared. 

He  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  aad  requested  the 
eftendis  to  follow  him. 

Up  a  broad  flight  of  marble  steps  they  went,  and 
throngh  a  long  suite  of  rooms  magnificenüy  famished 
in  a  semi-oriental  style,  with  divans  and  hangingSt 
carpets  in  which  the  foot  sank  noiselessly,  stataes,  mas- 
sive  bronzes,  omamental  clocks,  and  large  paintings  in 
heavy  Italian  frames.  Having  led  them  through  five  of 
these  stately  reception  rooms  the  Armenian  pansed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  sixth,  held  the  velvet  curtain  aside, 
and  stood  back  to  let  them  pass. 

A  spacious  room  still  more  oriental,  and,  if  possible, 
still  more  costly  in  its  decorations,  opened  before  them. 
The  Windows  admitted  the  last  crimson  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  air  was  heavy  with  a  mixed  perfume 
of  orange-blossoms  and  roses,  and  the  scented  Arnes  of 
Turkish  tobacco. 

As  the  young  men  entered,  a  gannt  figore  clotbed 
all  in  white  rose  from  a  sofa  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  stood  to  receive  them. 
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This  was  Mr.  Helchisedek. 

The  great  Commercial  Avthority  was,  bejond  doubt, 
a  YGrj  eztraordinary  looking  individual.  He  was  a  Jew, 
pmr  sang.  It  needed  no  ethnologist  to  see  that  A  Jew 
of  marked  Semitic  type,  with  deep-set,  fiery  ejes,  a 
complexion  almost  the  colour  of  a  Boxborgh  binding, 
a  bigh,  narrow,  intellectaal  forebead,  and  a  ^^sable- 
sÜTered^'  beard  and  moustache.  He  wore  a  crimson 
fes  and  a  suit  of  fine  white  linen  that  shone  all 
over  like  the  riebest  satin.  The  buttons  of  bis  coat 
and  waistcoat  were  also  of  linen;  but  in  bis  shirt  he 
wore  three  süperb  brilliants,  and  the  long,  slender 
brown  band  which  beld  bis  obibonque  was  all  ablaze 
with  jewels. 

Handing  this  chibonque  to  one  of  fonr  gorgeooslj 
attired  Nubian  slaves  that  stood  behind  bis  sofa,  Mr. 
Melchisedek  indined  bis  head,  pointed  to  a  divan,  and 
Said  in  the  tone  of  a  sovereign  giving  andience:  — 

*^  Grendemen,  jon  are  welcome." 

Pipes  and  coffee  were  then  bronght  ronnd  in  the 
Kastera  &shion,  and  for  some  minntes  the  trio  smoked 
and  sipped  in  silence. 

Mr.  Melchisedek  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'^May  I  inqnire,"  be  said,  ^^ which  gentleman  I  am 
to  address  as  Mr.  Trefalden?" 

^^Myself,  if  70a  please,"  replied  Saxon,  blontlj. 

The  Commercial  Autboiitj  removed  bis  pipe  irom 
bis  lips  and  looked  at  bim  with  some  appearance  of 
interest 

^'I  know  yoor  name  well,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  he  said. 
"You  came  lately  into  the  possession  of  a  fortone 
fonnded  one  hnndred  years  ago.'' 

Oolf  a  MiUion  of  Money.  U,  H 
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"I  did,"  replied  Saxon,  langluiigly.  "But  I  baidly 
expected  to  find  that  fact  known  in  Egypt.*' 

"All  remarkable  financial  facts  are  known  among 
financial  men,^*  replied  Mr.  Melcbisedek;  ^^and  the  fame 
of  the  Trefalden  legacy  has  been  considerable.^' 

Hereupon  be  resumed  bis  pipe,  and  a  second  loimd 
of  coffee  made  its  appearance. 

Saxon  and  CasÜetowers  excbanged  glances.  The 
semi-oriental  grarity  of  the  man,  the  pecoliarities  of  bis 
appearance,  the  pacba-like  splendonr  of  bis  palace,  and 
the  train  of  slaves  abont  the  place,  amazed  and  amiuied 
them. 

In  obedience  to  a  sign  irom  the  Earl,  Saxon  kft 
Mr.  Melcbisedek  to  condnct  the  oonversation  accordin^ 
to  bis  own  pleasore. 

Presently  the  Nubians  removed  the  coffee-caps  and 
bronght  round  a  silver  bowl  of  rose-water  and  tbiee 
embroidered  napkins.  The  gnests  dipped  tbeir  fingen 
in  the  one,  and  dried  them  on  the  otbers.  The  sUves 
tben  dosed  the  lattices,  lit  the  lamps,  and  withdrew. 

They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  Mr.  Melcbisedek 
tnmed  to  Saxon  and  said:  — 

"If  I  nnderstand  my  secretary  arigbt,  Mr.  Trefidden, 
yon  have  been  informed  that  an  Anglo-Indian  Transit 
Company,  calling  itself  the  New  Overland  Boute  Com- 
pany, has  lately  been  establisbed;  and  yon  wish  to 
know  whether  that  Information  be  correct?" 

"Not  precisely,"  replied  Saxon,  "for  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  such  a  Company  has  actually  been  fonned; 
but  .... 

"May  I  inquire  what  that  reason  is?"  said  Hr.  Mel- 
cbisedek. 

"I  have  taken  shares  in  it" 
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^^Wiül  jou  permit  me  to  see  one  of  those  shares?'' 

*^I  have  none  —  that  ig  to  say,  they  are  donbdess 
in  the  care  of  inj  lawyer.  He  takes  charge  of  all  xny 
papers  and  transacts  all  mj  business.^' 

Mr.  Melchisedek  looked  at  Saxon  with  something 
like  a  grim  smile  hovering  abont  tbe  comers  of  bis 
*moutb,  and  said  in  bis  oracular  tone:  — 

*^Sir,  there  is  no  such  Company/' 

"Bnt " 

^^Tbere  is  no  sncb  Company.  All  joint-stock  com- 
panies  in  England  mnst  be  pnblidy  registered  as  tbe 
Act  directs.  Tbey  do  not  ezist  as  companies  tili  that 
registration  bas  taken  place,  and,  it  is  only  after  re- 
gistration  tbat  tbey  become  capable  of  l^gally  canying 
on  the  bosiness  for  whicb  they  are  formed,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  tbeir  deeds  of  settlement  No  such 
Company  as  this  New  Overland  Beute  Company  bas 
been  registered  in  England  or  elsewbere  —  conseqnenüy 
no  such  Company  exists/' 

Saxon  changed  oolonr,  and  was  sUent 

Mr.  Melchisedek  toucbed  a  silver  bell,  and  the 
Armenian  chamberlain  presented  bimself  upon  the 
thresbold. 

'^My  volome  of  maps,''  said  tbe  master  laconically. 

Tbe  Armenian  Yanished;  bat  presently  re-appeared 
witb  a  böge  folio  whicb  Mr.  Melchisedek  opened  at 
the  eastem  hemisphere. 

^^Be  so  good,  Mr.  Trefalden,''  said  he,  ''as  to  show 
me  this  snpposititions  ronte.*' 

Saxon  drew  bis  finger  along  the  map  from  Mar- 
seilles, throngh  the  Straits  of  Messina,  to  Sidon  on  the 
coast  of  Syria;  firom  Sidon  to  Palmyra;  from  Palmyra 
along  the  valley  of  tbe  Euphrates,  down  the  Persian 

14» 
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Gtilf  and  over  to  Bombay.  He  explained  the  schein 
as  he  proceeded.  He  seemed  so  brüliant,  so  easy,  a 
perfect,  that  before  he  came  to  the  end  of  Im  oommei 
tary  his  tone  of  voice  had  become  qnite  trinmphas 
and  all  his  doubts  had  yanished. 

But  the  great  Commercial  Authority  only  smili 
again,  more  grimly  than  before. 

"  You  have  been  grossly  imposed  npon,  Mr.  Tref 
den,"  he  said.  ^^No  engineering  establishments  such. 
you  describe  have  been  erected  here  or  elsewhere. 
oorps  of  engineers  has  been  sent  out  No  Directors 
any  such  Company  are  to  be  fonnd  either  at  Sidon 
Bagdad.  The  whole  transaction  is  less  than  a  bul 
—  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination." 

"Bat  may  it  not  be  possible  that,  without  y 
knowledg^  .  .  .  ." 

"No  oriental  undertaking  can  be  set  on  foot  yi 
out  my  knowledge,"  replied  Mr.  Melchisedek,  sti 
"I  employ  agents  throughout  the  East  whose  bujsi 
it  is  to  keep  me  informed  on  these  subjects." 

"Good  Heayensr*   murmured  Saxon;    "I   do 
know  how  to  believe  it!" 

"Besides,"  added  the  Commercial  Authority,  ' 
thing  is  impracdcable." 

"Why  so?" 

"In  die  first  place,  the  obstades  to  the  iEupkE 
route  by  land  are  innumerable  —  perhaps  altog^ 
insurmountable.  In  the  second  place,  Sidon ^  ivvbi 
to  this  scheme  what  Alexandria  is  to  the  gei 
route,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  points  of  the  S; 
coast." 

"Is  that  possible?"    exclaimed  Saxon.       "I 
read  of  the  hiurbour  of  Sidon  in  Homer  —  in  the 
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—  in  ancient  and  medisBval  history,  Snrely  it  is  the 
seaport  of  Damascns?" 

"It  was/'  replied  Mr.  Melchisedek;  "but  it  has 
not  been  a  seaport  for  more  than  two  hnndred  years. 
When  the  Emir  Fakreddin  defended  bis  territory  against 
the  encroacbments  of  Amnrath  the  Foorth,  he  fiUed  the 
barbonr  in  order  to  prevent  the  Tnrkish  fleet  from 
approaching  the  town.  Since  that  time  no  vessel  of  size 
bas  dared  to  attempt  an  entrance." 

Saxon  stood  bewildered,  with  bis  eyes  fixed  npon 
the  map. 

"I  fear  yon  have  been  defiranded  to  a  oonsiderable 
extent,"  said  Mr.  Melchisedek,  politely. 

"To  be  defirauded  is,  I  snppose,  the  lot  of  the 
ignorant,"  replied  Saxon;  "bnt  it  is  not  so  mnch  for 
the  money  that  I  care.     It  is  for  the  —  the  .  .  .  ." 

"Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Melchisedek.    "The  swindle." 

Saxon  shrnnk  from  the  word  as  if  it  stnng  him. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon/'  he  said  hastily. 

"Pray  do  not  name  it,  Mr.  Trefalden.  I  am  happy 
to  have  been  nsefnl  to  yon." 

And  with  this  Mr.  Melchisedek  again  tonched  the 
silver  hand-bell,  salnted  bis  Tisitors  in  stately  fashion, 
and  remained  Standing  tili  the  Armenian  had  nshered 
them  from  his  presence. 

Back  they  went  again,  throngh  the  five  magnificent 
rooms,  down  the  marble  staircase,  now  all  ablaze  with 
lamps  of  qnaint  and  beantifol  designs,  and  ont  across 
the  spacions  conrtyard. 

It  was  now  dnsk.  A  delicions  breeze  was  blowing 
off  the  sea ;  the  Frankish  qnarter  was  fnll  of  promenaders ; 
and  a  band  was  playing  in  the  great  Square  before  Üie 
Frenoh  Consnlate. 
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Bat  Saxon  strode  on  towards  the  n6tel  de  rEorope, 
observing  nothing;  and  CasÜetowers  followed.  him  si* 
lently.  Not  tili  Üiey  were  again  alone  in  tfaeir  own 
sitting-room  did  he  venture  to  break  in  npon  his  friend's 
meditations. 

"I  am  afraid  tbis  is  a  bad  bnsiness,  Trefalden,"  hd 
Said. 

^^A  terrible  bnsiness !  *'  replied  Saxon,  leaning  moodilj 
ont  of  the  window. 

The  Earl  laid  his  hand  upon  the  yoxmg  man'» 
Shoulder. 

"Is  your  loss  very  heavy?"  he  asked  gentlv. 

"Nearly  half  my  fortune." 

"Good  Heavens,  Trefalden!" 

Saxon  sighed  bitterly. 

^^Yes,"  he  replied;  *4t  is  a  loss  not  to  be  counted 
by  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  or  bundreds  of 
thousands  —  bnt  millions.  I  have  been  robbed  of  twü 
millions.^' 

"But  not  irrecoverably  robbed!  Yon  have  the  law 
to  appeal  toi" 

^^The  law  can  do  nothing  for  me,"  replied  Saxon. 

"The  law  can  do  everything,  if  one  has  prompt 
recourse  to  it.  Supposing  that  these  swindlers  have  fled, 
you  can  set  a  hundred  detectives  at  their  heels;  yoa  cu 
hunt  them  down  like  vermin  —  you  can  .  .  .  ." 

"I  teil  you,  CasÜetowers,  I  can  do  nothing,"  inter 
rupted  Saxon  impatienüy. 

"Why  not?" 

Saxon  was  silent 

"Who  laid  the  scheme  before  you?  Who  seid  you 
the  forged  shares?" 

Still  Saxon  made  no  reply. 
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A  foreboding  of  the  tnith  flashed  suddenlj  across 
Lord  CasÜetowers'  mind. 

'^GraciouB  powers!"  he  faltered.  "Surely  —  it  is 
not  pofidble  —  can  it  be  tbat  Mr.  Trefalden  ....'' 

"Don't  ask  me!"  said  Saxon  passionately;  ^'don't 
ask  me!'^ 

Then,  breaking  down  all  at  once,  be  exclaimed: — 

'^Bnt,  ob,  it*8  not  the  money,  Castletowers!  Ks  not 
the  money  that  I  grieve  about!" 

"I  nnderstand  that,"  replied  the  Earl,  scarcely  less 
agitated  than  himself.  ^'Who  would  have  conceived 
that  Mr.  Trefalden  conld  be  so  base?" 

"My  own  kinsman — my  firiend,  whom  I  loved  and 
tmstedr' 

*^The  Mend  whom  we  all  tmsted,"  said  the  Earl. 

Saxon  looked  at  him  with  an  alarmed,  aknost  an 
imploring,  expression  —  opened  bis  Ups,  as  if  to  speak 
—  checked  himself,  and  tumed  away  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

He  had  now  no  donbt  that  bis  consin  had  wronged 
Lord  Castletowers  of  that  twenty-five  thonsand  ponjids; 
bat  he  ooiild  not  bring  himself  to  say  what  he  snspected. 
Beflides,  there  was  still  a  hope  .... 

At  all  events,  he  wonld  wait  —  wait  and  think. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

WhAt  to  do  next. 

Thbrb  are  some  emergencies  in  whicli  men  mnst 
and  can  only  tum  to  their  own  thoughts  for  goidanoe 
—  emergencies  in  wblch  tlie  least  experienced  are 
better  able  to  help  themselves  than  others  are  to  lielp 
them;  in  which  the  wisest  connsel  from  T^thout  is  of 
less  value  than  that  connsel  which  comes  froni  within. 
Such  was  Saxon*8  position  when  he  made  the  crael 
discovery  of  his  consin's  baseness.  He  was  stonned  — 
crushed  —  bewildered.  He  neither  knew  how  to  act, 
nor  what  to  think.  A  change  and  a  shadow  seemed 
all  at  once  to  have  come  over  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
That  simple  faith  in  his  fellow-man  which  had  made 
wealth  so  pleasant,  life  so  sweet,  the  present  so  sonnj, 
and  the  future  so  fair,  was  shaken  saddenly  to  its 
fonndations.  He  feit  like  one  who  is  overtaken  by  an 
earthquake.  Where  his  home  stood  but  a  moment  be- 
fore,  there  is  now  a  heap  of  fallen  rains;  where  his 
garden  lay,  all  bright  wiüi  trees  and  flowers,  there  is 
now  but  a  yawning  chasm.  He  dreads  to  move,  to 
stand  still,  to  go  backward  or  forward,  lest  the  groand 
should  open  and  swallow  him.  There  is  nothing  be- 
fore  him,  nothing  behind  him,  but  desolation. 

As  he  had  told  CasÜetowers  in  the  first  outbreak 
of  his  trouble,  it  was  not,  indeed,  "the  money"  that 
he  lamented.  He  would  have  given  more  than  he  had 
lost  to  believe  again  in  William  Trefalden,  and  know 
him  for  "a  good  man  and  trae/'  It  was  not  tlie 
money.  He  scarcely  thought  of  it  He  was  rieh  witb* 
out  it.    Perhaps  -^  for  he  was  beginning  to  loathe 
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tbe  wealth  wMch  had  wronght  all  tbis  evü — he  should 
faaye  been  richer  still  if  he  had  never  possessed  it.  No 
-—  it  was  that  he  had,  in  his  simple,  manly,  hearty 
mjy  truly  loyed  his  consin  —  loyed  him,  looked  up 
to  him,  trasted  him  implidtly.  It  was  that  he  had 
been,  all  along,  the  mere  blbid  victim  of  a  gigantic 
firaud,  deliberately  planned,  merdlessly  camed  forward, 
callonsly  consnmmated.  Tbis  was  the  blowl  This  was 
the  wTongl  This  was  **the  pity  of  it!" 

He  had  to  bear  it,  to  fight  thiongh  it,  to  think  it 
OQt  for  himself.  He  had,  aboye  all,  to  consider  what 
he  dionld  do  nezt  That  was  the  great  problem  — 
what  to  do  next 

For  he  was  determined  not  to  haye  reconrse  to  the 
Iswl  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  that  firom  the  first 
The  money  might  go  —  was  gone,  probably.  Al  all 
eyents,  he  would  neyer  foul  the  Trefalden  name  in  a 
public  conrt,  or  drag  the  man  whom  he  had  called  by 
the  sacred  name  of  "friend"  before  a  public  tribunal. 
At  the  same  dme,  howeyer,  might  it  not  yet  be  possible 
to  recoyer  some  pordon  of  the  money.  Williun  Tre- 
fiedden  belieyed  Mm  to  be  in  Norway,  and  doubüess 
caleolated  on  the  three  months  which  Saxon  had  laid 
out  for  his  northem  trip.  Perhaps  he  had  not  yet 
taken  flight 

The  more  Saxon  thought  about  it,  the  more  he  be- 
came  conyineed  that  his  wisest  oourse  would  be  to 
hasten  back  to  London,  confront  his  eousin,  and  wrest 
£rom  him  whateyer  might  yet  be  recoyerable  of  the 
Stolen  millions.  There  were  great  improbabüities  in  the 
way;  but  eyen  in  the  face  of  these  improbabilities,  the 
effort  was  worth  making. 

And  dien  there  was  the  Castletowers  mortgage   ... 
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bnt  Saxon  liad  already  considered  how  that  dU&cnlt]^ 
might  be  met 

Poor  yonng  fellowl  He  lay  awake  all  niglit  tam- 
ing  these  things  over  in  his  mind;  and  in  the  momingf 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  went  down  without  eTen 
knocking  at  Lord  Casdetowers*  door  as  Iie  passed  by, 
and  ont  into  the  streets. 

When  he  came  back  to  break£ast,  his  face  woze  « 
bright  look  of  decision  and  pnrpose. 

"I  have  been  down  to  the  landing-place,  Castle- 
towers/*  he  said,  ^^looking  after  the  Albnla,  and  mak- 
ing  some  inquiries  of  the  people  about  the  qnays.  I 
think  I  ought  to  give  np  this  Mediterranean  tonr,  and 
go  back  to  England.'* 

"I  am  snre  of  it/*  replied  the  EarL  ^^I  was 
abont  to  suggest  it  to  yon  myself  if  you  had  not  pro- 
posed  it*' 

^^And,  'if  'twere  well  'twere  done,  'twere  well  'twere 
done  quickly.' " 

"You  will  go  by  steamer,  of  course?" 

"I  would  if  T  conld;  bat  the  French  steamer  left 
yesterday,  and  there  will  be  none  of  the  Peninsnlar 
and  Oriental  Company's  boats  leaving  before  next 
week;  so  the  best  and  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  stick 
to  the  yacht  for  the  present  The  wind  is  direet  in 
onr  favonr;  the  Albula  will  skim  along  like  a  gnll; 
and  by  pashing  forward  at  once  to  Malta,  we  maj 
catch  one  of  the  Italian  boats.  At  all  events,  we  shaU 
not  be  Standing  still;  and  even  to  be  movinip  is  some- 
thing,  when  one  is  so  intolerably  restless." 

"I  am  ready  to  start  wiih  yoa  this  very  momenti'* 
Said  the  Earl. 

"Thank  yoa,"  replied  Saxon,  with  a  sigfa.     "Yoa 
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muBt  come  back  hexe,  you  know,  when  you  have  got 
xid  of  me,  and  go  on  to  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  as 
we  Iiad  intended  before  this  happened/' 

"Withont  you?" 

"Wby  not?  I  shall,  of  coorse,  leave  the  yacht  in 
yonr  charge." 

The  Earl  shook  his  head. 

'^No,  no,  Trefalden,"  he  said.  '^The  yacht  can  be 
sent  home  in  the  care  of  the  master;  bat  you  and  I 
muflt  certainly  not  part  Company  unless  you  feel  you 
had  rather  be  without  me." 

'^That's  impossible;  but  •  .  .  ." 

*^But  me  no  buts.  Solitary  trayelling  has  no  charm 
for  me.  If  you  reject  my  society,  I  shall  simply  go 
home  to  Casüetowers  as  fast  as  I  can." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  the  friends  should  embark 
without  an  hour^s  delay,  making  direct  for  the  nearest 
port  in  which  a  Marseilles  steamer  was  likely  to  be 
found. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVI. 

Homeward  Boand. 

That  fate  is  always  adverse  to  a  man  in  haste; 
that  nothing  important  in  this  world  is  ever  to  be  had 
at  the  precise  moment  when  it  is  most  neoded;  that  the 
train  is  certain  to  be  half-an-hour  late  or  the  watch 
ten  minutes  slow,  when  eveiy  moment  is  more  precious 
than  gold  and  one's  whole  being  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated  on  the  one  act  of  pushing  forward  —  are  facts 
which  call  for  no  evidence  beyond  that  which  comes 
within  the  circle  of  each  man's  experienoe. 
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In  obedience,  then,  to  wbat  nuiy  be  called  the  Law 
of  Hindiances,  the  Albula  jnst  missed  the  steamer  at 
Valetta  b7  an  hour  and  Üiree-quarterB.  Berng  told, 
however,  that  by  ninning  before  the  wind  to  Messina 
withont  delay,  they  would  be  certain  to  catch  the 
French  mail  steam-packet  for  Marseilles  direct,  the 
travellers  crowded  all  sail,  and  went  on.  Arrived  at 
Messina,  ihey  leamed  that  this  boat  had  started  ai 
noon,  and  that  no  other  wonld  be  dae  tili  that  da] 
week.  There  was  now  nothing  for  it  bnt  to  go  on  t< 
Naples. 

Bat  the  wind  was  no  longer  directly  in  their  £bivoiu 
and  their  progress  was  consequently  so  mnch  th 
slower.  A^r  tacking  laborionsly  along  the  Galabria 
coast,  they  at  length  beheld  all  that  wondrons  panorain 
which  snrronnds  the  Golf  of  Salemo  anfold  itself  b( 
fore  them  as  they  passed  —  Pffistom,  Amalfi,  Salerni 
Vesavias,  and,  at  last,  the  glorioas  bay,  with  its  sei 
tinel  islets  lying  out  to  sea. 

They  limded  at  the  Molo  Grande.  The  white  fls 
of  the  Boarbon  was  flying  &om  the  twin  Castles  do^ 
beside  the  qnays,  from  the  arsenal,  and  firom  the  mas 
heads  of  the  steam-Mgates  in  the  harboor.  Thei 
pacing  to-and-fro  apon  the  pier,  were  the  Neapoliti 
sentries  with  their  white  cross-bdts  —  those  same  cros 
belts  at  which  Saxon  and  Castletowers  fired  so  mai 
shots  at  Melazzo. 

They  soon  foand  that  the  boat  which  they  h 
missed  at  Messina  was,  above  all  others,  the  one  wbl 
they  shoold  have  taken.  No  other  went  to  Marseill 
direct,  and  no  other  woald  go  at  all  for  at  least  fori 
eight  hoors,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  hi 
bour.     It  was  now  Tharsday  moming,  and  Üie  ord 
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of  departore  was  as  foUows:  there  was  the  boat  of  the 
Messageries  Imperiales,  which  left  Naples  every  Tties- 
day«  at  5  p.m.;  there  was  the  boat  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
Mail  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  went  every 
Wednesday  at  the  same  honr;  and  there  were  two  other 
boats  every  Satorday,  besides  the  chance  of  a  merchant 
steamer,  which  had  no  fixed  dates  for  departure,  but 
was  expected  to  be  ready  about  that  time.  But  every 
one  of  these  steamers,  without  exception,  touched  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  some  tonched  not  only  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  bat  also  at  Genoa  and  Leghorn. 

In  Short,  they  could  not  possibly  get  off  beiore 
Satorday  at  noon,  and  even  then  mnst  soffer  loss  of 
time  by  pntting  in  at  the  papal  port  by  the  way. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  iL  Wait  one 
whole  day  and  part  of  two  others,  Üiey  mnst;  so  they 
determined  to  make  the  delay  as  pleasant  as  possible, 
and  the  Earl  ondertook  to  show  Saxon  all  that  conld 
be  seen  of  Naples  in  the  time. 

How  they  ratded  down  to  Pompeii  by  rail;  dined 
on  the  Chiaja;  heard  the  ^^Barbiire"  at  the  San  Carlo; 
supped  in  the  open  air  on  the  terrace  of  the  Albergo 
della  Villa  di  Borna:  ate  mattoni  ices  and  maccaroni  to 
their  heart^s  content;  and  wandered  on  tiie  Molo,  watch- 
ing  the  red  glow  above  Yesnvias  long  after  those  hours 
at  which  more  reasonable  travellers  are  in  their  beds 
— >needs  no  recapitnlation  here. 

To  a  stranger,  the  fair  city  seemed  all  careless  se- 
curity,  all  mirth,  all  holiday.  Who  that  knew  not 
every  inflection  of  the  populär  voice,  every  flash  of  the 
populär  humour,  could  have  guessed  that  there  was 
revolt  at  the  heart  of  that  shouting,  laughing,  noisy 
crowd?     Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  preacher 
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holding  forth  in  the  Largo  del  Mercato  was  only  kept 
from  preaching  tlie  "movimento"  by  the  sig-ht  of  diose 
crossbelts  scattered,  as  if  by  cbance,  among  the  cnrwd? 
Or  that  the  Canta  Storia  on  the  Molo,  cbanting  bis 
monotonous  stanzas  to  an  eager  circle  of  beatmen  and 
lazzaroni,  was  ready  to  substitate  the  name  of  Crari- 
baldi  for  that  of  Binaldo  whenever  the  sentry  -was  out 
of  hearing?  Who  would  have  supposed  that  in  every 
coffee-shop  and  trattoria;  round  every  lemonade  and 
maccaroni  atall,  in  front  of  every  mountebank^s  plat- 
form,  and  in  the  porch  of  every  chnrch,  the  one  pre- 
vailing,  absorbing  topic  upon  every  lip  was  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  national  army? 

Yet  so  it  was.  Garibaldi  had  crossed  from  Sicily, 
and  landed  in  Calabria  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
all  Naples  was  boiling  over  with  hope  and  exnltation. 
The  wildest  tales,  the  most  extravagant  anticipations 
were  afloat  Every  man  whispered  "Viva  Graribaldi!'* 
in  bis  neighbour^s  ear;  bat  none  had  yet  dared  to  give 
voiee  to  the  populär  watchword.  In  the  meanwhile, 
an  irrepressible  under-corrent  of  revolntionary  propa- 
gandism  was  beginning  to  agitate  the  surface  of  Nea- 
poHtan  life.  Though  not  yet  apparent  to  the  casnal 
observer,  this  disposition  was  perfecüy  nnderstood  by 
the  Neapolitan  authorities,  who  were  doing  all  in  üieir 
power  to  keep  it  down  by  means  of  the  strong  band 
The  guns  of  St.  Elmo,  the  Castel  Nnovo,  and  the 
Castel  dell*  Ovo  were  pointed  ominously  npon  the  town. 
Small  bodies  of  military  were  constantly  perambnladng 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  mingling  in  every  crowd, 
and  loitering  about  the  places  of  populär  resort  Above 
all,  the  little  theatre  San  Carlino,  in  the  Largo  del 
Castello,  was  shut  up.     Saxon  and  Castletowers  had 
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gone  down  there  on  their  way  to  the  opera,  intending 
to  pay  a  vkit  to  Polichinello;  bat  they  fonnd  the  doors 
closed,  and  a  sentry  pacing  before  them.  That  witty 
and  patriotic  puppet  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  political 
opinions,  and  was  now  a  State  piisoner  in  his  own  little 
theatre. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Naples  when  Saxon 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  beautiM  city. 
The  king  was  still  at  the  Palazzo  Reale,  the  people 
were  in  a  fennent,  and  Garibaldi  was  on  the  march. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVII. 

Colonna^s  Hand. 

Thet  were  going  up  Vesuvius. 

Happy  youth,  which  can  forget  its  cares  so  easily, 
and  float  with  every  tidel  Here  were  two  young  men 
snatching  a  hasty  break&st  on  the  terrace  in  front  of 
their  hotel,  whüe  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  Besina  waited  at  the  door.  They  had  risen 
with  the  sun;  they  were  in  high  spirits;  they  talked 
more  than  they  ate,  and  laughed  more  than  either. 
Who  would  haye  supposed  that  the  one  had  been 
robbed  of  half  his  fortune  and  the  other  rejected  by  the 
lady  of  his  love?  Who  would  have  supposed  that 
each  had  a  real  sorrow  at  heart?  And,  aboye  all,  who 
would  not  co^t  that  healthy  elasticity  of  temper  which 
enabled  them  to  put  their  troubles  aside,  and  make  the 
hesi  of  the  sunshiny  present? 

''Confound  the  arml"  said  the  EarL  ''I  don't 
know  how  I  am  to  get  up  the  oone  without  the  help 
of  itl" 
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"You  most  be  carried,^^  replied  Saxon,  vigorously 
attacking  a  firagrant  "bifteck/'  sturoanded  by  a  golden 
fence  of  "pommes  de  terre  £rites/^  "It's  expensiTe 
and  ignominioos;  bat  I  can  Buggest  nothing  better." 

"Consent  to  become  a  parcell"  exclaimed  the  Earl. 
"Never.     Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  biped?" 

"Men  and  bipeds  mnst  occasionally  do  what  thej 
don^t  like,  I  presume,  as  well  as  women  and  quadiu- 
peds,"  replied  Saxon. 

"There  is  one  consolatory  fact  of  wbich  I  am  quite 
certain,"  replied  tbe  Earl;  "and  that  is  tbat  men  and 
bipeds  have  the  best  of  the  bargain  —  at  all  events,  in 
this  World." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it.  What  splendid  stuff  this 
Lachryma  isl" 

"There's  a  poor  wretch  down  there,  however,  who 
looks  as  if  his  worldly  bargain  had  been  bad  enongh!'' 
Said  the  Earl,  tossing  a  handfnl  of  carlini  to  a  beggar 
who  had  been  mumbling  and  bowing  in  the  read  be 
low,  ever  since  the  young  men  had  sat  down  to  break- 
fast. 

The  waiter  in  attendance  shrugged  his  Shoulders 
and  smiled. 

"/So»'  ttUit  ladrani,  signore^^^  said  he.     '^2\iU$  — 

The  beggar  picked  up  the  coins  with  a  great  show 
of  gratitade,  and  called  upon  a  variety  of  saints  to 
shower  down  blessings  on  the  giver. 

"Good  Heavensl"  exclaimed  8axon,  setting  down 
the  glass  which  he  had  just  raised  to  his  Ups. 

The  Earl  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Why,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  you?    You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  agbost** 
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But,  instead  of  replying,  Saxon  tarued  to  the 
waiter. 

"Bring  me  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,^'  lie  said.  "Bring 
it  immediately." 

The  waiter  withdrew.  Saxon  at  once  laid  bis  band 
on  bis  Mend^s  arm,  leaned  closer  to  him,  and  said  in 
a  htirried  whisper:  — 

"It's  Signor  Montecucnli  —  that  Montecuculi  whom 
I  saw  once  at  Gastletowers!" 

"Montecucnli!  Where?  What  do  you  meanP" 

"There  —  the  beggar  yonder — don't  you  see?  He 
has  sometbing  to  say  to  us!" 

"But  are  you  certain?" 

"Gertain.  I  saw  bis  face  quite  plainly.  Ha! 
Wbat's  this?" 

Tbe  beggar  bad  witbdrawn  a  litüe  into  tbe  sbade 
of  tbe  roadside  trees;  but  astone  came  wbirring  tbrougb 
tbe  air,  and  crasbed  down,  as  Saxon  spoke,  into  tbe 
midst  of  tbe  breakfast-table.  Tbere  was  a  paper  twisted 
about  it,  wbicb  tbe  Earl  bad  barely  time  to  secure  be- 
fore  tbe  waiter  came  back.  As  soon  as  that  function- 
ary  conld  be  again  dismissed,  the  young  men  bastened 
to  examine  it 

"Colonna^s  band!^^  exclaimed  the  Earl,  as  bis  eyes 
feil  on  tbe  writing. 

Tbere  were  but  tbree  or  four  Hnes,  and  they  ran 
tbos:  — 

"7»  great  perü.  Concealed  near  the  coast.  Enemies 
on  the  alert.  Bring  a  eaümg  hoat,  Anchar  of  ehore  in 
a  Une  wüh  the  rmne  of  Cuma.  Be  prepared  with  a  row* 
boaif  and  look  out  for  HgnaiU  ahout  dusk,''* 

"How  lueky  that  we  were  detained  berel''  was 
Saxon's  first  exclamation. 

»aif  e  ämi9n  of  Money.  //,  16 
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"We  must  not  think  of  Vesuvius  now/*  said  the 
Earl. 

"Of  courae  notl" 

"We  can  bbj  Üiat  we  have  changed  onr  minds  and 
prefer  a  daj  on  the  water.  It  will  be  easy  to  eroise 
about  the  coast  in  ihat  direction,  fishing,   or   sketdh 

mg. 

"Nothing  easier/' 

"And  we'll  get  him  off,  somehowl" 

"That  we  wül,  in  spite  of  Francesco  Secondol*^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Orthodox  British  Toorists. 

The  Albula  coasted  ostentationslj  about  the  baj 
all  ihe  forenoon,  but  shortly  after  midday  ronnded 
Monte  Procida,  and  cast  andior  at  the  point  indicated 
in  Oolonna^s  note. 

Her  crew  was  now  strengthened  b^  the  addition  of 
a  small,  active,  swarthy  Italian  sailor,  with  gold  rings 
in  bis  ears,  and  a  scarlet  cap  npon  bis  head.  He  wu 
an  "odd  band"  whom  Saxon  had,  apparently,  picked 
np  npon  the  qnay;  and  he  had  not  been  on  board  five 
minntes  before  he  betrayed  bis  ntter  incapacity  to  handle 
a  rope.     This  sailor  was  MontecncnlL 

Himself  proscribed  and  in  honrly  peril  of  recogni- 
tion,  he  had  been  for  three  days  vainly  trying  to  gel 
Colonna  off  firom  bis  hiding  place  at  CnmsB.  Finding 
it  impossible,  in  conseqnence  of  the  vigilance  of  tha 
barbonr  police,  to  make  the  attempt  by  sea,  be  was  in 
the  act  of  organising  an  armed  expedition  by  land, 
when  he  heard  that  an  English  yacht  had  just  coine 
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into  port  Groing  down  himself  after  dark,  he  fonnd 
to  bis  great  joy  that  the  Albula  was  Saxon  Trefalden^s 
property,  and  that  Lord  Gasdetowers  was  with  him  at 
the  Hotel  Gran^  Bretagna. 

"I  tried  to  see  jou  last  evening,"  said  he,  as  they 
leaned,  chatting,  over  the  side  of  thevessel;  ^^butthough 
I  heard  of  jou  at  many  places,  I  could  find  yon  at 
none.  This  moming,  however,  I  was  detennined  not 
to  he  baffled;  so  I  have  been  hanging  about  the  Ghiaja 
ever  smce  daybreak." 

*'It  was  an  act  of  great  impradence  on  Colonna's 
part,  to  venture  oyer  to  the  mainland  before  Garibaldi 
was  in  Naples,"  said  the  Earl. 

"Lnpmdence!  It  was  madness.  Nothing  less.  I 
have  been  in  Naples  myself  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
attending  the  meetings  of  onr  secret  societies,  and  dis- 
tribating  the  Dictator^s  proclamations;  bat  then  I  am 
known  only  to  onr  own  people,  and  there  is  no  price 
upon  my  head.  I  heard  seine  days  ago  that  Colonna 
had  been  seen  at  Gaeta;  bnt  I  did  not  believe  it" 

"At  Gaeta!'*  repeated  the  Earl.  ''Nay,  what  could 
he  expect,  save  danger,  in  a  royalist  stronghold  like 
Gaeta?" 

"What,  indeodi  Ma  ehe  voletef  He  has  been 
numing  bis  head  into  the  lion's  month  all  bis  lifo." 

"Heaven  grant  that  he  may  not  have  done  so  once 
too  often." 

"Were  it  not  that  no  band  on  earth  conld  imitate 
bis  writing,"  said  Montecaculi,  "Ishould  have  snspected 
a  trap;  bat  of  the  genoineness  of  bis  note  there  can  be 
no  donbt" 

"How  did  it  reach  you?"  asked  the  EarL 

"It  was  left  for  me,  somewhat  mysterioosly,  atthe 

16* 
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litde  trattoria  where  I  dine.  Tlie  messenger  was  a  boy 
whom  nobody  knew,  and  he  merely  gave  it  in  withont 
a  Word,  and  ran  away." 

^^But  what  was  Signor  Colonna  doing  at  €laeta?*' 
asked  Saxon. 

Tlie  Italian  shmgged  bis  Shoulders  significantly. 

"Garibaldi  has  only  to  enter  Naples  by  one  g&iß 
for  Francesco  to  walk  out  by  the  oüier,"  replied  he; 
"and  Gaeta  gave  shelter  to  the  Pope  ten  years  ago.  It 
is  a  dif&cult  place  to  deal  with,  and,  of  conrse,  if  it 
couM  be  gained  over  beforehand,  our  position  would 
be  materially  strengthened.  But  Colonna  was  not  the 
man  for  such  an  expedition.  A  less  precioas  life  should 
have  been  hazarded." 

"I  wonder  where  he  is  nowT'  said  theEarl,  takiog 
an  anxious  survey  of  the  coast  through  his  glass. 

"I  think  I  can  guess,"  replied  Montecnculi.  "You 
see  that  volcanic  hill,  lying  back  yonder  frojn  the  shore? 
That  is  the  Acropolis  of  Cumse;  and  a  regiment  migbt 
find  hiding-room  in  the  mysterious  caves  and  passages 
with  which  it  is  perforated  in  every  direction." 

"I  think  I  can  see  them,''  exclaimed  Saxon.  "They 
look  like  rabbit  burrows." 

"There  are  hundreds  of  them  —  all  hewn  in  the 
solid  tufa.  They  were  ancient  beyond  all  record  in 
the  time  of  Yirgil;  and  no  one  knows  whither  they 
lead,  or  by  what  hands  they  were  excavated." 

It  was  now  proposed  that  Saxon  and  Castletowers 
should  land,  on  pretext  of  sketching,  leaving  the  Al- 
bula  at  anchor  about  half  a  mile  frora  shore.  Thej 
put  off  accordingly  in  the  small  boat,  taking  one  of 
Saxon^s  English  sailors  with  them,  and  leaving  Honte* 
cuculi  on  board  the  yacht 
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Tbe  sliore  was  flat  and  marshy,  fringed  with  tall 
reeds,  and  scattered  over  with  fragments  of  veiy  ancient 
masonij.  Among  these  reeds  they  moored  their  boat, 
and  landing,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  Nea- 
politan  sentry. 

Up  tili  this  moment  no  human  Creatore  had  been 
visible  along  the  lonely  coast  Scanning  it  carefdUy 
from  the  deck  of  the  Albnla  and  detecting  no  sign  of 
life  for  miles  on  either  side,  they  had  said  to  each 
other  that  nothing  wonld  be  easier  than  to  bring  off 
the  fiigitive  in  open  day;  yet  no  sooner  had  they  set 
foot  npon  the  sand  than  Üieir  Mend^s  danger  stood 
bodily  before  them  in  the  shape  of  an  armed  sentinel. 

The  man  neither  challenged  them  nor  opposed  their 
landing;  bat  stood  by,  leaning  on  bis  musket,  qniet 
and  observant  Saxon  and  CasÜetowers,  on  the  other 
band,  with  an  air  of  the  ntmost  nnconcem,  lit  their 
cigars,  and  began  looking  abont  for  a  favonrable  point 
of  view. 

Presently  the  Earl  went  np  to  the  sentry,  and  ad- 
dressed  him. 

*^Seu8ate,  amieo,''^  said  he,  '*bnt  what  hill  is  that 
yonder?" 

*^JS  la  rocea  ü  Cumm,  aignorej^  replied  the  soldier. 

''Oumaf'  repeated  the  Earl. 

**Sif  fignore,     Cfuma  antieo** 

^^Qrame  moUe^  said  CaAÜetowers,  and  inunediately 
pnlled  a  book  from  bis  pocket,  and  began  reading. 
The  book  was  Childe  Harold;  but  the  last  edition  of 
Morray  coold  not  have  answered  bis  pnrpose  better. 
The  sentry  conclnded  it  was  a  goide-book,  set  down 
the  new  comers  as  inoffensive  tourists,  and  took  no 
fdrther  notioe  of  them. 
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They  then  wandered  a  little  way  up  the  shoie  tili 
they  came  to  a  clump  of  pines,  in  the  shade  of  wliicli 
tliey  sat  down.  Here  Sazon,  who  was  in  tmth  no 
ardst,  proceeded  to  make  a  sketch. 

Presently  another  sentry  made  his  appearance.  Like 
the  first,  he  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  very  earth,  and 
yet  made  no  show  of  watchfuhiess.  Having  paced 
slowly  past  the  pine-clmnp  twice  or  thrice,  he  with- 
drew  to  a  point  of  rising  gronnd  ahout  a  q^narter  of  & 
mile  distant,  and  there  took  np  his  position. 

"Trefalden,"  said  the  Earl,  "we  are  watched." 

"Evidendy." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"Heaven  knowsP' 

^'It  is  my  belief  that  the  place  swarms  with  sol- 
diers." 

"And  I  feel  as  if  the  very  air  were  fnll  of  eyes 
and  ears." 

"Poor  Oolonnal" 

Then,  for  a  few  moments,  they  were  boüi  silent 

"m  teil  you  what  I  think  we  most  de,  Castle- 
towers,^'  said  Saxon.  "Seem  to  sail  away,  and  theo 
come  back  again  at  dnsk/* 

Despite  his  anxiety,  the  Earl  conld  not  forbear  a 
smile. 

''Decidedly,  my  firiend/'  said  he,  "you  have  no 
genins  for  intrigne." 

"Isn't  my  plan  a  good  one?" 

'^It  is  the  most  artless  artifice  that  ever  oozed  from 
an  honest  brain.  No,  no.  We  most  do  something 
mnch  more  conning  tiian  that.'' 

"Then  I  fear  yon  will  have  to  invent  it' 

"I  think  I  have  done  so  already.    You  most  go  on 
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fiketching  for  a  few  hoors  longer.     We  mast  dien  pre- 
tend  to  be  hungry  •  .  .  ." 

**No  need  for  pretence  on  my  pari,"  said  Saxon; 
**I  am  firightfully  hungry  now." 

"  You  will  have  to  fast  for  some  time,  then;  because 
it  is  my  object  to  prolong  onr  stay  here  tili  dnjik,  and, 
in  Order  to  do  that,  we  mnst  drive  off  the  dinner 
qnestion  to  ihe  last  moment  Haying  done  this  we 
will  go  np  boldly  to  one  of  the  sentries,  inqnire  onr 
way  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  get  something  to  eat  By 
the  time  we  have  dined  it  wUl  be  dnsk.  Colonna  wiU 
then  only  have  to  steal  down  to  the  shore  and  hide 
himself  in  onr  boat;  and  the  object  for  which  we  are 
here  will  be  trinmphantly  accomplished." 

^'It  seems  to  me,"  said  Saxon,  '*that  we  shonld 
have  done  better  had  we  followed  Colonna's  own  in- 
stmctions  more  closely,  and  not  come  tili  after  snnset^' 
The  Earl  shook  Us  head. 

"Out  only  course,"  he  replied,  "was  to  land  openly, 
to  sketch,  and  idle,  and  play  the  orthodox  British 
tonnst  By  doing  this,  we  disarm  snspicion;  by  stealing 
along  the  coast  after  snnset,  we  shonld  infalHbly  have 
aronsed  the  attention  of  every  royalist  within  half-a- 
dozen  miles  of  the  place." 

"I  daresay  yon  are  right,"  said  Saxon;  "bnt  in  the 
meanwhile  I  am  starving." 

"I  fear  yon  mnst  continne  to  starve  for  the 
present" 

"Then  I  beg  yon  to  nnderstand  that  1  dedine  to 

sit  still  nnder  the  treatment     Snppose  we  go  ovet  the 

•     ,j 

nuns. 

"Will  yon  not  finish  yonr  sketch  first?" 

"My  sketch!"   ejacnkted  Saxon,  contemptnonsly. 
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"Psliawl  my  sketcbes  are  the  most  nnsatisfactory  daabs 
in  the  world.  The  more  I  finish  them,  the  worse  thej 
get  If  I  had  pnt  this  down  half-an-honr  ago,  it  wonld 
have  been  ever  so  much  better  than  it  is  now.** 

The  Earl  still  hesitated.  Not  knowing*  wbere  Co- 
lonna  might  be  hidden,  he  doubted  whether  tbey  ought 
to  go  up  to  the  niins  or  not.  At  last  thejr  decided  Ihat 
orthodox  British  tonrists  wonld  be  certain  to  see  all  thsl 
conld  be  seen;  and  so  went  across  the  broiling  plain 
and  np  to  the  foot  of  the  Cnmsean  Monnt.  Amyed, 
however,  at  the  Arco  Feiice,  they  were  met  by  a  thiid 
sentry,  who  interposed  his  bayonet  somewhat  xmGere* 
monionsly  between  them  and  the  gate.  The  mins,  he 
Said,  were  closed  to  the  public,  and  cotdd  only  be  seen 
by  Order  of  the  Royal  Chamberlain. 

They  tried  expostalation,  they  tried  bribery,  bnt  in 
vain.  The  man  was  immoveable.  So  Saxon  had  to 
make  another  sketch,  and  then  another,  to  pass  the 
time  away. 

At  length  the  day  began  to  decline,  and  lihe  Eail 
jndged  that  they  might  proceed  to  the  second  etep  in 
their  plan.  So  they  went  back  to  the  sentinel  at  dte 
Arco  Feiice,  and  inquired  if  he  knew  where  they  nüght 
pnrchase  something  to  eat 

The  soldier  shmgged  his  Shoulders,  and  beüeved 
there  was  no  albergo  nearer  than  Patria. 

"How  far  are  we  from  Patria?"  asked  the  Earl. 

"About  eight  miles." 

^'Eight  miles!  But,  amico,  we  have  not  eaten  since 
breakfast  —  we  are  starving.  Is  there  no  farm-honse 
near  at  band?" 

"Oh,  sieuro.  There  is  a  poiere  about  a  qnarter  of 
an  hour  hence." 
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'^In  wUch  direction?" 

"Following  the  coast*road  towards  Litemam." 
"A  thousand  thankB!  Qood  evening,  amico." 
"Bwma  sera,  ngnare,*' 

With  this,  the  young  men  tamed  away,  and  hastened 
in  the  direction  indicated. 


CHAPTEß  XXXIX. 

The  Gry  of  the  Chlh. 

Theib  path  lay  down  by  the  shoie,  and  the  snn 
was  low  before  they  reached  the  honse  of  which  they 
were  in  search.  It  was  a  large,  rambling,  half-ntinons 
place,  with  the  discolonred  plaster  all  scaling  away 
firom  the  walls,  an  old  stone  trough  Standing  ont  in  the 
road  elose  by,  and  bondles  of  stored  hay  and  straw 
sticking  ont  throngh  the  shutterless  Windows  of  the 
basement  stoiy.  A  few  half-starved  oxen  were  lying 
abont  on  the  scant  sward  behind  the  honse;  a  cock 
stmtted  on  the  dnnghill  before  the  door;  and  two 
sickly  looking  women  plied  their  distaffs  nnder  the 
shade  of  a  yine  in  a  crazy  little  pergoletta^  oyerlooking 
the  sea. 

These  women  dropped  their  work  with  alacrity 
when  aocoBted  by  Lord  Castletowers,  and  hastened  to 
proyide  the  traveUers  with  such  poor  fare  as  the  place 
afforded.  And  it  was  poor  enoagh.  An  omelette,  a 
loaf  of  lye  bread,  a  plate  of  salted  fish,  and  a  little 
fruit,  was  all  they  had  to  offer;  bat  Saxon  and  Castle- 
towers had  not  fasted  all  day  for  nothing.  They  feasted 
as  heartily  as  if  their  table  had  been  spread  in  the  best 
hotd  in  Naples,  and  emptied  a  bettle  of  the  thinnest 
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countay  wine  witli  as  keen  a  gosto  as  if  it  bad  beea 
"long  imprisoned  Ccecnban"  or  "fieiy  Falemian.'' 

When  at  length  tliey  Lad  eaten  and  dmnk  and  were 
satisfied,  and  Lad  recompensed  the  good  woxnen  of  the 
hoase  for  their  hospitality,  it  was  quite  dusk  —  the 
magical  dnsk  of  an  earlj  antmnn  evenmg  in  sonth 
Italy,  when  tlie  earth  is  folded  to  rest  in  a  deep  and 
tender  gloom  which  scarcely  seems  like  night,  and  the 
grass  is  alight  with  glow-worms,  and  the  air  Trim^ling 
with  fireflies,  and  the  skj  one  vast  mosaic  of  stars. 

The  dif&cult  part  of  their  undertaking  was  now  at 
hand.  Even  in  traversing  the  coast-road  between  the 
podere  and  that  point  where  their  boat  lay  moored,  they 
had  to  exercise  all  the  discretion  of  which  they  were 
masters.  It  was  important  that  they  shonld  neither 
attract,  nor  seem  to  avoid,  Observation.  They  had  to 
tread  lightly,  without  risking  the  appearance  of  cantion; 
to  walk  neither  slow  nor  fast;  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  shelter  of  every  rock,  and  wall,  and  bnsh  along  the 
road,  and  yet  not  to  seem  as  if  they  were  creeping  in 
the  shade;  and,  above  all,  to  keep  open  eyes  and  eais 
and  silent  tongnes,  for  fear  of  surprise. 

Going  along  thus,  they  soon  left  the  solitazy  jMdWv 
behind.  There  was  no  moon;  bat  the  darkness  was 
strangely  transparent,  and  the  mountainotis  ontÜnes  of 
the  twin  Islands,  Ischia  and  Procida,  were  distincUj 
visible  on  the  far  horizon.  Where  the  languid  aea  just 
glided  to  the  shore,  a  shifting  phosphorescent  gleam 
fainüy  came  and  went  npon  the  margin  of  the  sands: 
and  presenüy,  lying  a  litüe  off,  with  her  sails  all  fbrled 
like  ihe  folded  wings  of  a  sleeping  bird,  the  Albnla 
came  dimly  into  sight. 

They  pansed.     All  was  profonndly  qniet.      Scarce 
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a  breath  distarbed  the  perfect  stillness  of  sea  and  shore. 
l^ow  and  then  a  faint  sliiver  seemed  to  ran  Üirongb 
the  tall  reeds  down  by  the  water^s  edge;  bat  tbat  was 
alL  Had  a  pebble  fallen,  the  yonng  men  must  have 
heard  it  where  ihej  stood. 

**I  don^t  beüeve  there^s  a  living  soni  on  this  beadi 
bat  oorselves,"  whispered  Saxon. 

"Heayen  grant  it ! ''  replied  the  Earl,  in  the  same  tone. 

"What  shall  we  do  next?" 

"I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  go  down  to 
the  boat,  and  there  lie  in  readiness  for  whatever  may 
happen/' 

They  foond  the  boat  just  where  they  had  left  it 
giz  or  seven  hoors  before,  and  their  sailor  lying  in  it 
at  fall  length,  fast  asleep.  Withoat  roosing  him,  they 
croached  down  in  ihe  shelter  of  the  reeds,  and  waited. 

"Yoa  have  yoor  revolver,  Trefalden?"  whispered 
the  EarL 

**Ye8,  in  my  band." 

^^And  yoa  can  poll  an  oar  if  necessary?" 

"Of  coorse." 

The  Earl  sighed  impatiently. 

"This  cnrsed  arm,"  said  he,  "renders  me  more 
helplesB  than  a  woman.  Hash!  did  yoa  hear  a  footstep 
on  the  sand?" 

"No;  I  heard  nothing." 

"Listen." 

They  listened  breathlessly;  bat  all  was  stiU,  like 
death. 

"There  is  something  awfol  in  the  silence,"  said 
Saxon. 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  we  knew  what  the  signal  woold 
be,"  mattered  the  Earl. 
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And  then  they  lay  a  long  tiine  withoat  speaMng  or 
moTing. 

**I  feel  as  if  my  limbs  were  ossifying,"  wMspered 
the  Earl,  by-and-by. 

"And  I  never  longed  so  mucb  in  my  life  to  do 
something  noisy,"  replied  Saxon.  "I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment  possessed  by  an  almost  irresistible  Impulse  to 
sbont  'Viva  Garibaldi!'  Hnsb!  what's  that?'' 

It  was  a  faint,  plaintiye,  distant  cry  like  notliing 
that  the  moimtaineer  bad  ever  beard  before;  bnt  the 
Earl  recognised  it  immediately, 

*'It  is  only  the  chih,"  said  he. 

"The  what?" 

"The  chiii*-^a  litde  snmmer  owl,  common  throngh- 
out  Italy.  I  almost  wonder  we  have  not  beard  it  be- 
fore; thongb,  to  be  snre,  the  season  is  somewbat  ad- 
vanced." 

"The  Creatore  has  an  unearthly  note,"  said  Saxon. 
"There!  I  beard  it  again." 

"It  seems  to  be  coming  this  way,"  said  Casüe- 
towers. 

He  bad  scarcely  spoken,  wben  the  melancholy  call 
floated  towards  them  for  the  third  time.  Saxon  dropped 
bis  band  snddenly  npon  bis  friend's  Shoulder. 

"That  is  no  owl's  cry,"  he  whispered.  "It  is  a 
human  voice.     I  would  stake  my  life  on  it" 

"No,  no." 

"I  teil  you,  yes.    It  is  the  signal." 

The  Earl  would  not  believe  it;  but  Saxon  imitated 
the  note  and  it  was  echoed  immediately. 

"There,"  said  he,"  I  told  you  so." 

"Nonsense;  all  owls  will  do  that  I  have  made 
them  answer  me  bnndreds  of  times." 
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But  Saxon  pointed  eagerlj  forward.  . 

^* Look  2"  he  said;  *4ook,  dose  ander  that  wall  yon- 
der.     Don't  yon  see  something  moving?" 

The  Earl  stared  into  the  darkness  as  if  he  would 
pierce  throttgh  it 

"I  think  I  do,"  he  replied;  "a  something  —  a 
shadowl'* 

^'Shall  we  not  show  ourselves?" 

"Sappose  it  is  a  sentiy!" 

"It  is  no  sentry," 

"Try  the  cry  again.*' 

Saxon  tried  the  cry  again,  and  again  it  was  promptly 
echoed.  He  immediately  roosed  the  sleeping  Seaman 
and  stepped  oat  caatiously  heyond  the  shelter  of  the 
reeds. 

As  he  did  so,  the  shadow  ander  the  wall  became 
stadonaiy. 

Then  he  listened,  advanced  a  few  paces,  treading  so 
lightly  and  swiftly  that  the  sand  scarcely  grated  ander 
his  feet;  and,  having  traversed  aboat  half  the  inter- 
mediate  distance,  came  to  a  halt 

He  had  no  sooner  halted,  than  the  shadow  was 
seen  to  move  again,  and  steal  a  few  yards  nearer. 

And  Bow  l^n,  watching  the  approaching  form 
with  eyes  trained  to  darkness  and  distance,  was  strack 
with  a  sadden  conviction  that  it  was  not  Colonna.  As 
this  donbt  flashed  throogh  his  mind,  the  shadow  stopped 
again,  and  a  low,  disdnct,  penetrating  whisper  came  to 
bim  on  the  air:  — 

To  which  Saxon,  qnick  as  thoaght,  replied:  — 

''MontecacoH." 

Instantly  the  shadow  lifted  its  head,  cried  aload. 
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^'chiii!  chiii!  chiiil"  three  times  in  saccession,  and, 
leaving  the  gloom  of  the  wall,  came  mimmg  up 
to  Saxon  where  he  stood.  It  was  not  Colonna,  hvX 
a  slight  active  boy  clad  in  some  kind  of  loose  blonse. 

^^All's  well,"  he  said  in  Italian.  '^Where  is  yout 
boat?" 

''Close  at  hand." 

"Is  an  ready?" 

"AlL" 

"Qoick,  then!    He  will  be  beie  instantly.'^ 

They  lan  to  the  boat  The  lad  jnmped  in,  Ü 
sailor  gnusped  bis  oars,  Gasdetowers  kept  watch,  ai 
Saxon  stood  ready  to  shoye  off. 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  anxions  suspense. 

Snddenly  ihe  sharp,  stinging  report  of  a  rifle  raj 
throngh  the  silence.  The  boy  nttered  a  half-sD 
pressed  cry,  and  made  as  if  he  wonld  fling  himself  &< 
the  boat;  bnt  Saxon,  with  rongh  kindness,  throst  b 
back. 

"You  yonng  fool!'*  said  he,  anthoritatively,  " 
still." 

At  the  same  moment  they  beheld  the  gleam  o 
distant  torch,  heard  a  rush  of  rapid  footfalls    on 
beach,  and  saw  a  man  nmning  down  wildly  towi 
the  sea. 

Saxon  darted  ont  to  meet  him. 

"Courage!"  he  cried,     "This  way." 

But  the  fngitive,  instead  of  following,  sta.g^red 
stood  still. 

"I  cannot,"  he  gasped.  "I  am  exhausted.  i 
yourselves." 

A  tossing  fire  of  torches  was  now  visible  n 
couple  of  hnndred  yards  away  in  the  direction  o£  Cx 
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and  more  than  one  bullet  came  wbisÜiDg  over  the  heads 
of  diose  on  the  beach. 

In  ihe  meanwhile  Saxon  had  taken  Colonna  up 
bodilj  in  bis  arms,  and  strode  with  bim  to  the  boat 
like  a  joung  giant 

As  he  did  this,  a  jell  of  discoveiy  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  porsuers.  On  thej  came ,  firing  and  shont- 
ing  tomnltnonslj;  bnt  onlj  in  time  to  see  the  boat 
sboved  off,  and  to  find  a  broad  gap  of  salt  water  be- 
tween  themselves  and  their  prey. 

**yiya  Graribaldi!^'  shonted  Saxon,  firing  bis  re- 
volyer  triomphanüj  in  their  faces. 

Bat  the  lad  in  the  blonse  snatched  it  from  bis 
band. 

^'Giye  me  the  pistol,*^  he  said,  "and  help  with  the 
oars.  How  can  we  teil  that  they  have  no  boat  at 
band?" 

The  boy  now  spoke  in  English,  but  Saxon  scarcely 
noticed  that  in  the  overwbelming  exdtement  of  the 
moment  The  voice,  howeyer,  sonnded  strangely  fami- 
liär, and  had  a  ring  of  aathority  in  it  that  commanded 
obedienoe.  Saxon  relinqnished  the  weapon  instantly, 
and  flong  himself  upon  his  oars.  The  boy,  beedless  of 
the  bnllets  that  came  pattering  into  Uie  water  all 
about  their  wake,  leaned  oyer  the  gnnwale  and  dis- 
chaiged  the  whole  ronnd  of  cartridges.  The  soldiers 
on  the  beach,  looking  gannt  and  shadowy  by  the  way- 
ing  torchlight,  fired  a  parting  volley.  In  the  mean- 
while the  boat  bounded  forward  nnder  the  donble  im- 
pulse,  and  in  a  few  more  seconds  they  were,  if  not 
beyond    nmge,    at    all    eyents    beyond    aim    in    the 
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CHAPTEB  XL. 

A  Wet  She«t  and  m  Flowing  Sail. 

PuLUNG  swifÜy  and  strongly,  the  rowers  thiew  a 
fieroe  energy  into  their  work  that  soon  left  the  zeedj 
shore  far  enoagh  behind.  Each  moment  the  glare  of 
the  torchlight  grew  fainter  on  the  shore.  Eadi  moment 
the  hall  of  the  Albula  seemed  to  become  bigger  and 
blacker.  In  the  meanwhile  no  one  spoke.  The  boy, 
having  fired  out  all  Sazon's  cartridges,  crept  to  Co- 
lonna^s  aide  and  there  cronched  silently.  The  Italian 
had  snnk  exhansted  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
lay  with  bis  head  and  Shoulders  leaning  up  against  the 
side;  CasÜetowers  steered,  and  the  two  others  benl 
and  rose  upon  their  oars  with  the  precision  of  auto 
matons. 

Presendy  they  shot  alongside  the  yacht  and  wer 
hailed  by  the  familiär  voice  of  Saxon^s  honest  mäste] 
Then  a  light  flashed  overhead,  a  rope  was  tlirown  an* 
caught,  a  ladder  lowered,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the; 
were  all  on  board. 

"Thank  Heaven,  you're  safeF^  exclaimed  Lioz 
CasÜetowers,  turning  to  Colonna  as  soon  as  bis  fo< 
touched  the  deck. 

But  the  Italian  leaned  heavily  upon  bis  shoidde 
and  whispered:  — 

"Hush!    Take  me  below.     I  am  wounded." 

"Wounded?" 

"Not  so  loud,  I  implore  you  —  not  a  wo] 
herel" 

"But  not  badly?" 
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"I  don't  know  —  I  fear  so." 

"Good  God,  Colonna!" 

The  crew  were  busj  hanlmg  in  the  boat  and  nn- 
forling  ihe  sails.  Even  the  hoj  and  Montecucnli  were 
doing  what  they  could  to  help;  for  life  and  liberty 
depended  now  apon  the  speed  with  which  they  could 
pat  the  yacht  bäbre  what  little  breeze  was  blowing. 
They  must  get  away,  no  matter  in  what  direction.  It 
was  the  one  vital,  imperative,  overmling  necessity. 

ünder  cover  of  die  haste  and  confosion  on  deck, 
Lord  Casüetowers  helped  his  firiend  down  the  cabin- 
stairs,  assisted  him  to  the  sofii,  stmck  a  light,  and 
hastened  to  ezamine  his  wound. 

"Where  are  yon  hurt?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"Lock  the  door  first." 

Wondering  somewhat  at  the  reqnest,  the  Earl 
obeyed.  Then  Oolonna  with  his  own  hands  opened 
the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  Castletowers  saw  that  he 
was  wonnded  jast  above  the  left  breast,  about  an  inch 
below  the  collar  bone.  The  spot  where  the  ball  had 
penetrated  was  snrronnded  by  a  broad  purple  margin; 
bat  there  was  very  little  blood,  and  scarcely  any  lace- 
ration  of  the  flesh. 

"It  does  not  look  so  bad,"  said  the  Earl;  "and 
seems  scarcely  to  have  bled  at  aU." 

"It  is  bleeding  inwardly,"  replied  Oolonna,  feebly. 
"Give  me  a  litüe  brandy." 

The  Earl  hesitated. 

"I  am  not  snre  that  yon  onght  to  have  it,"  he  said. 

"I  must  have  it  —  I  —  I  .  .  .  ." 

His  voice  faltered,  and  a  ghasdy  look  came  upon 
bis  paUid  face. 

"I  will  call  Montecucnli,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a 

Ooif  a  MUlion  of  Money,  IL  16 
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throb  of  sadden,  andefined  terror.     ^'He  undentands 
these  ihings  better  than  I  do." 

Colonna  half  raised  bimself  npon  the  eoa<di. 

"No,  no,"  he  gasped;  'Vait — do  not  alarm  ....*' 

Then,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  articnlate,  he 
pointed  to  bis  throat  and  feil  back  insensible. 

At  this  moment  some  one  tried  the  eabin  door  ob 
the  ontside,  and,  finding  it  bolted,  knocked  loadfy  oa 
the  panels. 

The  Earl  mshed  to  open  it. 

"Rnn,"  he  cried,  seeing  the  boy  wbom  they  had 
just  brooght  off  from  shore;  '^^fetch  some  eold  waier  — 
call  Signor  Montecnctdil  Qnick  —  the  Colomia  12 
badly  wounded,  and  has  fainted  awaj!*' 

But  the  lad,  instead  of  obeying,  thmst  the  Eari 
aside,  nttered  a  pierdng  ay,  and  flnng  himself  npon 
bis  knees  beside  the  sofa. 

'^My  father!^'  sobbed  he,  passionately.  ^^Oh,  mj 
fatherl" 

Lord  Casdetowers  drew  back,  füll  of  amazement 
and  pity. 

^^Alasl^'  he  Said,  in  a  low  tremnloos  ton&  "Miss 
Cobnnal" 

In  the  meanwhile,  those  on  deck  were  moviii^ 
heaven  and  earth  to  pnt  as  many  miles  of  sea  as  migbt 
be  possible  between  the  yacht  and  the  coast.  The 
breeze  was  langnid  and  fitfhl;  bnt  such  as  it  was,  tbej 
spread  their  sails  to  it,  and  by  Standing  first  on  one 
tack,  then  on  the  other,  made  some  little  progress. 

By  degrees  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  hüls  Med 
away  in  the  darkness,  and  shordy  after  midniglit  a 
brisk  south-west  wind  sprang  up,  as  if  on  pmpose  for 
their  service. 
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All  that  night  thej  ran  before  the  breeze^  making 
close  upon  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  and  bearing  rigbt 
awaj  for  Corsica.  All  that  night  Ginlio  Colonna  lay 
in  the  litüe  cabin  below  the  deck  of  the  Albnla,  some- 
times  conscions,  sometimes  unconsdons,  passing  from 
fainting  fit  to  fainting  fit,  and  growing  hourly  weaker. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

"  The  Nobleet  Ronuui  of  them  «11." 

Pale,  silent,  unwearied,  Oümpia  sat  beside  her 
father*8  conch  throngh  all  the  honrs  of  that  weary  night, 
wiping  the  cold  dews  from  bis  brow,  bathing  bis  wonnd, 
and  watching  over  bim  wiih  a  steady  composnre  that 
never  £gJtered.  Sometimes  when  he  moaned,  she  shnd- 
dered;  bat  that  was  all. 

Towards  dawn,  the  Earl  beckoned  Saxon  quiedy 
away,  and  they  went  up  on  deck.  The  moming  wag 
now  grey  above  their  heads  and  there  was  no  land  in 
sigbt  llie  breeze  had  dropped  with  the  dawn,  and  the 
Albnla  was  again  making  bat  little  way.  Both  sea  and 
sky  looked  inezpressibly  dreary. 

'^How  does  he  seem  now?'*  asked  Montecacali, 
bastening  towards  them. 

The  Earl  shook  bis  head. 

"Sinking  slowly,  I  fear,"  he  replied.  "The  fainting 
fits  are  longer  eadi  time,  and  each  time  leaye  bim 
weaker.  The  last  endored  for  twenty-seven  minntes, 
and  he  has  not  spoken  since.*' 

The  Ferrarese  threw  np  his  hands  despairingly. 

''Dicr  he  exdaimed;  "that  it  shoold  end  thns!'* 

"And  that  it  shonld  end  now,*'  added  Casüetowexs. 

16* 
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"Now,  when  the  great  work  is  so  nearly  accomplidied, 
and  the  hour  of  his  reward  was  close  at  handl^* 

"How  does  the  signora  bear  it?" 

"Like  a  Colonna  —  nobly." 

"I  will  go  down  and  share  her  watch  while  7011 
remain  on  deck.  It  is  something  to  look  upon  liim 
while  he  is  yet  alive." 

With  this  the  yoong  Italian  stole  gendy  down  the 
cabin  stairs,  leaving  Saxon  and  Casüetowers  alone. 

'^Alas!  Trefalden,"  said  the  Earl,  after  a  long 
silence,  "diis  is  a  calamitons  dawn  for  Italy.*' 

"Do  you  not  think  he  will  live  the  day  out?** 

"I  think  that  he  is  going  fast.  I  do  not  expect  to 
hear  him  speak  again  in  this  world  —  I  scarcely  expect 
to  see  him  alive  at  noon.^' 

"If  we  had  only  kept  that  snrgeon  with  ns  one 
week  longer!" 

"Aye  — if  wehad!" 

"Poor  Olimpia  I" 

"Poor  Olimpia,  indeedl  I  dread  to  think  of  all  slie 
has  yet  to  suffer." 

And  th^  were  silent  again. 

"I  cannot  conceive  what  we  are  to  do,  Tre£dden, 
when  —  when  it  is  all  over,"  said  Lord  Casüetowers, 
presenüy. 

"Nor  L" 

"He  ought  to  rest  with  his  own  people;  and  it 
must  be  my  task  to  convey  his  poor  remains  to  Borne; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  what  is  to  become  of  her?** 

"I  can  escort  her  to  England." 

"Impossible,  my'dear  fellowl  You  have  not  tfae 
time  to  travel  slowly.     You  ought,  even  now,  to  be 
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night  and  day  upon  the  road;  and,  do  what  jou  will,. 
m&Y  still  be  in  London  too  latel" 

''Staj,"  replied  Saxon  quicklj;  ^'I  can  soggest  a 
plan.  I  know  of  two  ladies  —  English  ladies  —  wlio 
3re  now  residing  at  Nice.  My  coasin  knows  them 
^well;  and  if  Miss  Colonna  would  consent  to  accept  their 
protection  tili  such  time  as  you  had  retomed  firom 
Some,  and  coold  take  her  to  Gastletowers  ....'* 

''An  excellent  idea,  Trefalden  —  nothing  conld  be 
better!" 

At  this  moment  Montecaculi  came  back,  anxions 
and  agitated. 

''Yon  had  better  come  down,"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
awe-stmck  tone.     "I  think  he  is  dying." 
"So  soon!" 
"Indeed,  I  fear  it" 

They  went  Colonna  still  lay  as  when  they  saw 
him  last,  with  his  head  snpported  against  a  püe  of 
pillows  and  a  blanket  thrown  across  his  feet  and  knees; 
bnt  it  needed  no  second  glance  to  see  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  within  the  last  half-honr.  A 
ghastly,  grey  hne  had  spread  itself  over  his  face;  his 
eyes  seemed  to  have  sank  away  into  two  cayemous 
hollows;  and  his  very  hands  were  livid.  For  two  hotm 
he  had  not  moyed  band  or  foot  For  more  than  two 
honrs  he  had  not  spoken.  His  heart  still  beat;  bat  so 
feebly,  that  its  action  coald  with  dif&calty  be  detected 
by  tiie  ear,  and  not  at  all  by  the  band.  He  stiU 
Ineathed;  bat  the  längs  did  their  work  so  langaidy, 
and  at  snch  long  interyals,  that  a  stranger  would  haye 
taken  him  for  one  quite  dead.  Now  and  then,  not 
oftener  than  once  in  eyery  fifiteen  or  twenty  minates,  a 
slight  spasmodic  shudder,  like  the  momentary  rafiOing 
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of  still  waters,  passed  ovet  liim  as  he  lay;  but  of  dils, 
as  of  all  eise,  he  was  profonndly  nnconsclous. 

"Has  he  moaned  of  late?''  asked  Lord  Castietowers. 

Olimpia,  with  one  of  her  father^s  cold  hands  pressed 
between  her  own,  and  her  eyes  intenüy  fixed  npon  Ms 
face,  shook  her  head  silently. 

"Nor  moved?" 

She  shook  her  head  again. 

After  this,  the  Earl  stood  for  a  long  while  looking 
down  npon  the  face  of  his  early  friend.  As  he  did  so, 
bis  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  bis  heart  with  sorrowfal 
memories  —  memories  of  days  long  gone  by,  and  in^ 
cidents  tUl  now  forgotten.  He  saw  himself  again  z 
boy  at  Golonna^s  knee.  He  remembered  boyish  pleasnre< 
promoted  and  vacation  rambles  sbared.  He  thoaght  o 
classic  readings  nnder  summer  trees;  of  noble  thing 
said,  and  done,  and  hoped  for;  of  high  and  beroi 
eoonsel  solemnly  given;  of  prirations  nncomplainingl; 
endnred;  of  aspirations  crashed;  of  arduous  labour  nn 
recompensed;  of  a  patriotism  which,  however  mistake 
in  many  of  its  aims,  was  as  gallant  and  ardent  as  thi 
of  "the  noblest  Boman  of  tiiem  all.'*  Bememberin 
these  things  —  remembeiing,  too,  the  open  band,  tl 
fearless  heart,  the  unstained  honour  which  had  chara 
terised  the  dying  man  in  every  relation  and  act 
his  onselfish  lifo,  the  Earl  feit  as  if  he  had  nerer  do^ 
justice  to  his  virtuos  tili  this  moment 

**Alas,  poor  Italy!**  he  said,  aloud:  and  the  teä 
tbat  had  been  slowly  gathering  in  his  eyes,  began 

fall 

But  At  that  word  —  that  omnipotent  word,   whi 

f())r  90  Many  years  had  mied  the  beatings  of  Iub  hea 
xx.A^ukwU  lild  eveiy  thought,  and  shaped  bis  every  pi 
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pose — a  kind  of  stränge  and  sudden  thrill  swept  over 
Colonna's  face.  A  livid  mask  .bat  the  instant  before, 
it  now  seemed  as  if  ligbted  from  widiin.  Hos  eyelids 
quivered,  bis  Ups  moved,  and  a  faint  sotind  was  audible 
in  bis  tfaroat 

*'0b,  God!"  cried  Olimpia,  flinging  berself  npon 
her  knees  beside  bim;  ^*be  is  about  to  speak!'* 

Tbe  Earl  beld  up  bis  band,  in  token  of  süence. 

At  tbat  moment  tbe  dying  man  opened  bis  eyes, 
and  a  rapt,  radiant,  wonderfol  smile  came  upon  all  bis 
face,  like  a  glory. 

"Itaüa!"  be  wbispered;  "ItaHal" 

Tbe  smile  remained;  bat  only  tbe  smile.  Not  tbe 
fareatb  —  not  tbe  spirit — not  Oiulio  Colonna. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

O  Bella  EtkdoU'Oro. 

Casewobm  and  intent,  bis  lips  pressed  nervoasly 
togetber,  bis  brow  contracted,  bis  eyes,  band,  and  pen, 
all  traveUing  swifdy  in  concert,  William  Trefalden 
bent  over  bis  desk,  working  against  time,  against 
damger,  against  fate.  All  tbat  day  long  and  balf  tbe 
nigbt  before,  be  bad  been  sitting  in  tbe  same  place, 
laboaring  at  tbe  same  task,  and  bis  work  was  now 
drawing  to  a  dose.  Files  of  letters,  papers,  memo- 
randa,  deeds,  and  accoant-books  crowded  äie  table.  A 
waste-paper  basket,  fall  to  overflowing,  was  placed  to 
tbe  leh  of  Mr.  Trefalden's  cbair,  and  a  large  casb-box 
to  tbe  rigbt  of  bis  desk.  Altboagb  it  was  only  tbe 
fifteentb  of  September,  and  tbe  warm  evening  snnligbt 
was  poorlng  in  tbroogb  the  open  window,  a  fire  bomed 
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in  Üie  grate.     The  fragments  clinging  to  the  bars 
the  charred  tinder  heap  below,  indicated  plainly  enough 
for  what  pnrpose  ihat  fire  had  been  kindled. 

The  snn  sank  lower  and  lower.     The  snllen  roar 
of  the  great  neighbonring  thoronghfare  rose  and  feil, 
and  never  ceased.     The  drowsy  ciij  docks,  ronsed  np 
for  a  few   xnoments  and   grown   snddenlj  garmloiiSf 
chimed  the  qnarters  eveiy  now  and  then,  and,  having 
discharg^d  Üiat  duty,   dozed  off  again  directlj.     Then 
the  last  glow    faded    from   the    honse-tops,    and  the 
pleasant  twilight  —  pleasant  even  in  City  streets  and 
stifling  Offices  —  came  gently  over  alL 

Still  Mr.  Trefalden  worked  on;  bis  eager  pen  now 
fljing  over  the  page,  now  arrested  at  the  base  of  a 
colnmn  of  fignres,  now  laid  aside  for  several  minntes 
at  a  time.  Methodically,  resolutely,  rapidly,  the  lawyer 
pnrsued  bis  task;  and  it  was  a  task  both  mnltifarions 
and  complicated,  demanding  all  the  patience  of  which 
he  was  master.  He  had  told  bis  clerks  that  he  was 
going  out  of  town  for  six  weeks,  and  was  pntdng  bis 
papers  in  order  before  starting;  but  it  was  not  so.  Hc 
was  going  away,  far  away,  never  to  set  foot  in  tbai 
office  again.  He  was  tnming  bis  back  npon  London 
upon  England,  npon  bis  consin  Saxon,  for  ever  anc 
ever. 

He  had  intended  to  do  this  weeks  before.  Hi 
plans  had  been  all  matured  long  enougb  in  advancc 
He  was  to  have  been  in  Madeira,  perhaps  xnany  ai 
ocean-leagae  farther  still,  by  this  time;  bnt  fate  hai 
gone  against  bim,  and  here,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Se{ 
tember,  he  was  jet  in  London. 

Mrs.  Eivi^re  was  dead.  They  had  believed  her  t 
be  gaining  strength  at  Sydenham,  and  she  had  seeme 
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to  be  80  much  better  ihat  the  veiy  day  was  fixed  for 
their  journey  to  Liverpool,  when,  having  committed 
some  trifling  imprudence,  she  canght  a  severe  cold,  feil 
dangerously  ill,  and,  after  lingering  some  three  or  fonr 
weeks,  died  passively  in  her  sleep,  like  a  sick  child. 
This  event  it  was  that  delayed  William  Trefalden  from 
bis  flight  He  cbafed,  be  wearied,  be  bumed  to  be 
gone  —  but  in  vain;  for  be  loved  Helen  £ivi^  — 
loved  ber  witb  all  tbe  deptb  and  passion  tbat  were  in 
bim;  and,  so  loving  ber,  conld  no  more  bave  left  ber 
in  ber  extremity  of  grief  and  apprebension  tban  be 
conld  bave  saved  ber  motber  from  tbe  grave.  So  be 
waited  and  waited  on,  week  after  week,  tili  Mrs.  Bi- 
viire  was  one  day  laid  to  rest  in  a  sbeltered  comer  of 
Norwood  Cemetery.  By  tbis  time  September  bad  come, 
and  be  well  knew  tbat  tbere  was  danger  for  bim  in 
every  rising  of  tbe  son.  He  knew  tbat  Saxon  migbt 
come  back,  tbat  tbe  storm  migbt  bnrst  and  overwbelm 
bim,  at  any  moment  So  be  bnrried  on  bis  final  pre- 
paradons  witb  feverisb  baste,  and  thns,  on  tbe  evening 
of  tbe  fifteentb,  was  winding  np  bis  acconnts,  ready  to 
take  fligbt  on  tbe  morrow. 

Now  be  nntied  a  bnndle  of  docnments,  and,  baving 
glanoed  rapidly  at  tbeir  endorsements,  consigned  tbem, 
nnread,  to  tbe  waste-paper  basket  Now  be  opened  a 
packet  of  letters,  wbicb  be  immediately  tore  up  into 
conntless  firagments,  thmst  into  tbe  beart  of  tbe  dnll 
fire,  and  watcbed  as  tbey  bumed  away.  Deeds,  copies 
of  deeds,  acconnts,  letters,  retomed  dieques,  and  mis- 
cellaneons  papers  of  every  description  were  tbns  dis- 
posed  of  in  qnick  succession,  some  being  given  to  tbe 
fiames  and  some  to  tbe  basket  At  lengtib,  wben  table 
and  safe  were  botb  tborougbly  deared  and  tbe  twiligbt 
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had  deepened  into  dnsk,  Hr.  Trefalden  lit  bis  offiee- 
bunp,  rofreshed  himself  with  a  dranght  of  cold  water» 
and  sat  down  once  more  to  bis  desk. 

Tina  time,  he  had  other  and  pleasanter  work  on 
band. 

He  dnnr  the  cash-box  towards  bim,  plnnged  bis 
bands  into  it  witii  a  sort  of  eager  trimnpb ,  and  langed 
its  Contents  befbre  bim  on  tbe  table.     Tbose  Contents 
were  of  varions  kinds  —  paper,  gold,  and  precions 
stones.     Paper  of  varions  colonrs  and  varions  qnalities, 
Üiick>  tbin,  semitransparent,  blueisb,  yellowisb,  and 
irbite;  gold  in  ronleanz;  and  predons  stones  in  tmy 
canTas  bags  tied  at  tbe  montb  with  red  tape.     Money 
—  all  money,  or  that  which  was  eq[mvalent  to  money! 

For  a  moment  William  Trefalden  leaned  back  in 
bis  cbair  and  smreyed  bis  treasnre.  It  was  a  great 
fbitone,  a  splendid  fortone,  a  fortane  carried  off,  as  it 
were,  at  &e  sword^s  point.  He  had  bis  own  andacity, 
bis  own  matcbless  skill  to  tbank  for  every  fartbing  oi 
it     There  it  lay  —  two  miUions  of  money! 

He  smiled.  Was  bis  satisfaction  troubled  by  nc 
sbadow  of  remorse?  Not  in  the  least  If  some  fresl 
lines  had  shown  tbemselves  of  late  abont  his  monü 
and  brow,  it  may  be  safely  assnmed  that  they  wer< 

William  Trefalden  looked  anxions,  it  was  becanse  h^ 
feit  the  trembling  of  the  mine  beneath  bis  feet,  an< 
knew  that  his  danger  grew  more  imminent  wiüi  th 
delay  of  every  honr.  If  William  Trefalden  cherishei 
a  regret,  it  was  not  becanse  he  had  robbed  his  cov 
sin  of  80  mnoh,  bnt  rather  that  he  had  not  taken.  mon 
Two  millions  of  money!  Pshaw!  Why^iot  thiee 
Why  not  four?     Two  millions  were  barely   bis    ow: 
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rightfal  sliare  of  the  Trefalden  legacy.  Had  not  Saxon 
inherited  fotir  million  seven  hundred  and  sevenly-six 
thousand  ponndB,  and  in  simple  faimess  shonld  not  he, 
William  Trefalden,  have  secured  at  least  another  Üiree 
hnndied  and  eighty-eight  thousand  for  himself  ? 

There  was  one  moment  when  he  might  have  had 
it  —  one  moment  when,  hj  the  utterance  of  a  word, 
he  might  have  swept  idl,  «0,  into  his  own  hands! 
That  moment  was  when  Saxon  gave  him  the  power  of 
attomey  in  the  library  at  Casdetowers.  He  remembered 
that  his  coosin  had  even  proposed  with  his  own  lips  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  Investment  Fooll  oyer- 
cautious,  apprehensive  fool  that  he  had  been  to  refuse 
it  He  had  absolutely  not  dared  at  the  moment  to 
grasp  at  the  whole  of  the  golden  prize.  He  had  dreaded 
lest  the  young  man  should  not  keep  the  secret  faith- 
ftdly;  lest  suspicion  might  be  awakened  among  those 
through  whose  hands  the  money  must  pass;  lest  some- 
thing  should  happen,  something  be  said,  something  be 
done  to  bring  about  discovery.  So,  fsaiing  to  risk  too 
much,  he  had  let  the  glorious  chance  slip  through  his 
fingers,  and  now,  when  he  might  have  realised  all, 
be  had  to  be  content  with  less  than  half! 

Well,  even  so,  had  he  not  achieved  the  possession 
of  two  millions?  As  he  thought  thus,  as  he  con- 
templated  the  wealth  before  his  eyes,  he  beheld,  not 
mere  gold  and  paper,  but  a  dazzling  vision  of  fireedom, 
luxuiy,  and  love.  His  thonghts  traversed  the  Atlantic, 
and  there  —  in  a  new  world,  among  a  new  people  — 
he  saw  himself  dwelling  in  a  gorgeous  home;  rieh  in 
lands,  equipages,  books,  pictures,  daves;  adored  by  the 
woman  whom  he  loved ,  and  surrounded  by  all  that  makes 
life  beantifbl.     Nor  did  he  omit  fkx>m  tlus  pcture  the 
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respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  or  the  affection  of  bis  de- 
pendants.     The  man  meant  to  live  honestly  in  that 
magnificent  futnre;  nay,  would  have  preferred  to  win 
liis  two  millions  honestly,  if  he  could.     He  had  too 
fine  a  taste,  too  keen  a  sense  of  what  was  agreeable, 
not  to  appreciate  to  its  Mlest  extent  the  loxnry  of 
respectability.     William  Trefalden  liked  a  clean  con- 
science  as  he  liked  a  clean  shirt,  because  it  was  both 
comfortable  and  genüemanly,  and  snited  his  notions  of 
refinement     So  he  fully  intended  to  sin  no  more,  but 
to  cnltivate  all  manner  of  public  and  private  virtues, 
and  die  at  last  in  the  odour  of  popnlari^. 

This  delicions  dream  flashed  through  his  mind  in 
less  time  than  it  occupies  in  the  recital.  Hopes,  re- 
grets,  anticipations,  foUowed  each  other  so  swiltly  that 
the  smile  with  which  his  reverie  began  had  scarcelj 
faded  from  his  lips,  when  he  again  took  up  his  pen, 
and  proceeded  to  note  down  in  their  order  the  pard- 
cnlars  of  his  wealtL 

For  months  past  he  had  been  quietly  and  cantionslj 
disposing  of  this  money,  not  selling  out  the  whole  two 
millions  at  once,  but  taking  it  a  little  at  a  time,  placing 
some  here,  some  there,  and  transferring  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  under  his  assumed  name  of  Forsjth,  to 
foreign  securities. 

One  by  one,  he  now  examined  each  packet  of 
notes  and  shares,  each  rouleau  of  gold,  eadi  hsLg  of 
precious  stones;  retumed  each  to  the  cashbox,  and 
entered  a  memorandum  of  its  nature  and  value  in  the 
pages  of  his  private  account  book.  This  accoont  book 
was  a  tiny  little  volume,  fitted  with  a  patent  lock  and 
small  enough  to  go  into  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Had 
he  lost  it,  the  finder  thereof  would  have  profited  little 
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by  its  Contents,  for  the  whole  was  written  in  a  ctmning 
cypher  of  William  Trefalden's  own  invention. 

English  bank  notes  to  the  valne  of  thonsands  and 
tens  of  thonsands  of  ponnds;  notes  of  the  Banqne  de 
France  for  tens  of  thonsands  and  hnndreds  of  thonsands 
of  firancs:  American  notes  for  tens  of  thonsands  and 
hnndreds  of  thonsands  of  doUars;  Austrian  notes,  Bns- 
sian  notes,  Belgian  and  Dntch  notes,  notes  issned  by 
many  goyemments  and  of  the  highest  denominations; 
certificates  of  govemment  stock  in  all  the  chief  capitals 
of  Enrope;  shares  in  great  Indian  and  European  rail- 
ways;  in  steam  navigation  companies,  insnrance  com- 
panies,  gas  companies,  docks,  mines,  and  banks  in  all 
parts  of  the  ciyüised  world  —  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  Ceylon,  in  Ganada,  in  New  Zeidand, 
in  the  Manritins,  in  Jamaica,  in  Yen  Diemen's  Land; 
ronleanz  of  English  sovereigns,  of  Napoleons,  of  Fried- 
richs d'or;  tiny  bags  of  diamonds  and  mbies,  each  a 
dowry  for  a  princess;  —  money,  money,  money,  in  a 
thonsand  Channels,  in  a  thonsand  forms — there  it  lay, 
palpable  to  the  eye  and  the  tonch;  there  it  lay,  and 
he  entered  it  in  his  book,  packed  it  away  in  bis  cash- 
box,  and  told  it  over  to  the  nttermost  faithing. 

He  alone  knew  the  care,  the  anxions  thonght,  the 
wearisome  precantions  that  those  Investments  had  cost 
him.  He  alone  knew  how  difficnlt  it  had  been  to 
choose  the  safe  and  avoid  the  donbtfhl;  to  be  perpetn- 
ally  buying,  first  in  this  qnarter,  then  in  that,  withont 
attracting  nndue  attention  in  the  money  market;  to 
transact  with  his  own  unaided  band  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  those  pnrchases,  and  yet  so  to  transact  it 
that  not  even  his  own  clerks  shonld  snspect  how  he  was 
employed. 
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However,  it  was  all  over  now  —  litenUj  all  oveTf 
when,  at  half-past  nine  o'dock  in  the  eYening,  he  at 
length  tnmed  die  ke7  upon  the  last  ronleaa,  and  noted 
down  the  last  smn  in  his  aoeonnt  book. 

Then  he  took  a  deed-hox  firom  the  ahelf  aboTe  the 
door,  locked  the  cash-box  inside  it,  and  pnt  the  key  in 
his  pocket  That  deed-box  was  inscribed  in  white  lei- 
ten with  the  name  of  a  fonner  dient  —  a  dient  long 
sinoe  dead,  Mr.  Foisyth. 

Having  done  this,  he  placed  hoüi  in  a  laige  carpet- 
bag  lined  thronghont  with  streng  leather,  and  fitted 
with  a  curions  and  complicated  padlodc — a  bag  whidi 
he  had  had  made  for  Üiis  express  pnipose  weeks  and 
weeks  back.     Last  of  all ,  haying  strapped  and  locked 
the  bag;    locked   the   empty  safe;    stbred   the  ashes 
beneath  the  grate,  to  see  if  anj  nnbomed  firagments 
yet  remained;  cast  a  fareweü  glance  lonnd  the  room 
in  which  so  nuiny  honis  of  his  life  had  been  spent; 
pnt  out  his  lamp,  and  pnt  on  his  hat,  William  Tre- 
falden  took  np  the  predons  caipet-bag,  and  lelt  the 
place,  as  he  bdieved,  for  ever. 

Bat  it  was  not  for  ever,  It  was  not  evea  for  tei 
minntes;  for  bdiold,  when  he'  had  gone  down  th< 
gloomy  staircase  and  nnlatched  the  honse-door  at  tb< 
end  of  the  passage  opening  upon  the  street,  he  fonn< 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  tall  yonng  man  wliose  bani 
was  at  that  veiy  moment  nplifted  to  ring  €bB  hoas< 
keeper's  bdl  —  a  taU  yonng  man  who  stood  betwee 
him  and  the  lamplight,  and  baired  the  way  exelain 

.ing:  — 

'^Kot  80  fast,  if  jou  please,  condn  William. 

mnst  trouble  yon  to  tum  back  again,  if  yon  please. 

bare  something  to  say  to  yon." 
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OHAPTER  XLIIL 

Face  to  Face. 

OiiDCPiA^s  fortitade  broke  down  ntterly  when  aQ 
was  over.  She  neither  sobbed  nor  raved,  nor  gave  ex- 
pression  to  her  woe  as  women  are  wont  to  do-,  but  she 
seemed  suddenly  to  loose  her  hold  npon  life  and  be- 
come  lost  in  measnreless  despair.  She  neither  spoke 
nor  slept,  hnngered  nor  thirsted;  bnt  remained,  hoor 
after  hoor,  pale,  motionless,  speechless  as  the  one  for 
whom  she  monmed.  From  this  apathy  she  was  by- 
and-by  roused  to  the  sharp  agony  of  a  last,  inevitable 
parting.  This  was  when  her  father^s  corpse  was  re- 
moved  at  Civita  Yecchia,  and  Lord  Casüetowers  left 
thon,  in  order  to  attend  the  poor  remains  to  their  last 
resting-place  in  Borne;  bat  this  trial  over,  and  her 
disgnise  exchanged  for  monming  rohes  befitting  her 
sorrow  and  her  sex,  Miss  Colonna  rdapsed  into  her 
former  lethargy,  and  passively  accepted  such  advice  as 
those  about  her  had  to  offer.  The  yacht  then  went  on 
to  Nice,  where,  in  accordance  with  Saxon^s  Suggestion, 
Olimpia  was  to  await  the  EarFs  retom. 

It  is  nnnecessaiy  to  say  that  Saxon  cast  anchor  in 
vain  in  the  pictoresque  port  of  that  pleasant  town.  In 
Tain  he  called  npon  the  English  consnl;  in  vain  ap- 
plied to  the  ehief  of  police,  to  the  postal  anthoritities, 
to  every  o£Gicial  personage  from  whom  he  conceived  it 
possible  to  procnre  the  Information  of  which  he  was  in 
search.  The  name  of  Biyiire  had  not  been  heard  in 
the  place. 

He  examined  the  visitors*  list  for  the  last  three 
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montiis,  bnt  found  no  record  of  their  arrivaL  He  m- 
quired  at  the  bank  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  lesnlt 
It  was  the  slack  season,  too,  at  Nice  —  the  season 
when  visitors  are  few,  and  eveiy  stranger  is  knowa 
by  name  and  sigbt  —  and  yet  no  ladies  answermg  in 
anj  way  to  bis  description  bad  been  seen  there  thai 
snmmer. 

Having  spent  tbe  best  part  of  a  day  in  the  pro- 
secntion  of  tbis  bopeless  quest,  Saxon  was  forced  at 
last  to  conclnde  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bivi&re  were  not 
merely  undiscoverable  in  Nice,  bnt  that  tbey  had  nerer 
been  to  Nice  at  all. 

And  now,  he  asked  himself,  what  was  to  be  done? 
To  leave  Miss  Colonna  among  strangers  was  impos- 
sible.  To  remain  with  her  at  Nice,  was,  for  himself, 
eqnally  impossible.  However,  Olimpia  cnt  the  knot 
of  this  difficulty  by  annooncing  her  desire  to  be  taken 
at  once  to  England.  She  had  friends  in  Liondon,  dear 
and  tried  friends,  who  had  laboured  with  her  in  the 
Italian  cause  for  many  years,  among  whom  she  wonld 
now  find  tender  sympathy.  She  expressed  no  wish  to 
go  to  Castletowers,  as  she  wonld  snrely  have  done  a 
few  months  before;  and  Saxon,  knowing  the  cause  of 
her  silence,  dared  not  propose  it  to  her. 

So  having  written  a  hasty  line  to  Lord  Castle- 
towers informing  bim  of  their  change  of  plans,  Saxon 
despatched  bis  yacht  to  Portsmouth,  bade  farewell  to 
Montecuculi,  who  was  now  hastening  back  to  soath 
Italy,  and  conducted  Miss  Colonna  back  throogh  France 
as  fast  as  the  fastest  trains  conld  take  them.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  September,  at  four  o*clock  in  the  aftemoon. 
they  landed  at  Dover.  By  eight  o'clock  that  same 
evening,  the  young  man  had  conducted  the  lady  to  the 
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house  of  a  friend  at  Chiswick,  and,  having  despatohed 
a  hastj  dinner  at  bis  dnb,  posted  down  to  the  City  — 
not  80  mach  with  anj  expectation  of  finding  his  consin 
at  the  of&ce,  as  in  the  hope  of  leaming  something  of 
bis  where-abouts.  What  he  actaally  anticipated  was 
to  hear  that  the  lawyer  had  disappeared  long  since, 
and  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 

He  was  therefore  abnost  as  much  starüed  as  the 
lawyer  himself,  wben  the  door  opened,  as  it  were, 
ander  bis  band,  and  he  found  himself  standing  &ce  to 
face  with  William  Trefalden. 

'"Tbis  is  indeed  a  sniprise,  Saxon,^*  said  Mr.  Tre- 
falden, as  they  withdrew  into  the  passage. 

'*I  fear,  not  an  agreeable  one,  consin  William," 
replied  the  yonng  man,  stemly. 

Bnt  the  lawyer  had  abeady  sorveyed  bis  position, 
and  chosen  bis  Une  of  defence.  K,  for  a  moment,  bis 
heart  failed  within  bim,  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  con- 
fusion.  Qnick  to  think,  prompt  to  act,  keenly  sensible 
that  bis  one  hope  lay  in  bis  own  desperate  wits,  be 
became  at  once  master  of  the  Situation. 

^^Nay,"  he  replied,  qnite  easily  and  pleasantly, 
"bow  shonld  it  be  other  than  agreeable  to  welcome 
you  back  after  three  months*  absence?  I  scarcely  ex* 
pected,  however,  to  see  you  qnite  so  soon.  Wby*did 
yon  not  write  to  teil  me  yon  were  Coming?" 

Bat  to  tbis  question,  Saxon,  following  bis  consin 
up  the  staircase,  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Trefalden  nnlod&ed  bis  office*door,  lit  bis 
ofßce-lamp,  and  led  the  way  into  bis  private  room. 

"And  now,  Saxon,"  said  he,  "sit  down,  and  teil 
me  all  about  Norway." 

Bat  Saxon  folded  bis  arms,  and  remained  standing« 
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"I  have  nothing  to  teil  you  about  Norway." 

"Ndt  been  to  Norway?  Where  then  have  you 
been,  my  dear  fellow?" 

"To  Italy  —  to  tbe  East" 

He  looked  hard  at  bis  cousin's  face  as  he  said  this; 
but  Mr.  Trefalden  only  elevated  bis  eyebrows  the  vezy 
least  in  the  world,  seated  bimself  carelessly  in  bis  ac- 
eastomed  cbair,  and  replied:  — 

"A  cbange  of  programme,  indeed!  What  caused 
you  to  give  up  the  North?" 

"Chance.     Perhaps  fate." 

The  lawyer  smiled. 

"My  dear  Saxon,"  be  sidd,  "you  have  grown  quite 
oracnlar  in  your  style  of  conversation.  But  wby  do 
you  not  sit  down?" 

"Because  you  and  I  are  friends  no  longer,"  re- 
plied the  young  man;  "because  you  have  betrayed  the 
trust  I  placed  in  you,  and  the  friendship  I  gave  you; 
because  you  have  wronged  me,  lied  to  me,  robbed  me; 
because  you  are  a  felon,  and  I  am  an  honest  man!" 

Mr.  Trefalden  tumed  livid  with  rage,  and  grasped 
the  arm  of  bis  cbair  so  fiercely  that  the  veins  sweUed 
upon  bis  band,  and  the  knuckles  stood  out  white  be- 
neath  the  skin. 

"Have  you  reflected,  Saxon  Trefalden,"  he  said» 
in  a  deep,  suppressed  voice,  "that  tbis  is  such  langnage 
as  no  one  man  can  forgive  from  another?" 

"Forgive!"  echoed  Saxon,  indignantly.  "Do  jf« 
talk  to  me  of  forgiveness?  Do  you  understand  tbat  I 
know  all  —  all?  All  your  treacbery  —  all  your  base- 
ness!  I  know  that  your  Overland  Company  is  a  lie. 
I  know  there  are  neither  directors  nor  shares,  engineezs 
nor  works.    I  know  that  the  whole  soheme  was  simplj 
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A  ^^antic  fraad  devised  by  yourself  for  your  own  in- 
iqnitous  ends!^' 

The  lawyer  bit  bis  lip,  and  bis  eye  glittered  danger- 
ously;  but  be  kept  bis  passion  down,  and  replied,  witb 
Torced  cahnness:  — 

"Yon  know,  I  presnme,  tbat  übe  New  Overland 
Route  scbeme  was  a  bubble.  I  could  bave  told  yon 
that  I  «onld  also  bave  told  yon  tbat  I  bave  not  tbe 
liononr  to  be  tbe  contriver  of  tbat  bnbble.  On  tbe  con- 
trary,  I  am  one  of  its  victims/* 

Saxon  looked  at  bim  witb  bitter  incrednlity;  bnt 
lie  went  on:  — 

"As  for  yonr  money,  it  is  all  safe  —  or  nearly  alL 
Yon  bave  lost  abont  sixteen  tbousand  ponnds  by  tbe 
transaction  —  I,  as  many  bnndreds.*' 

*'lf  it  were  not  tbat  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  so 
mucb  infamy  as  wonld  be  implied  in  tbe  donbt,"  said 
Saxon,  "I  sbonld  say  tbat  I  do  not  believe  one  word 
of  wbat  yon  teil  mel" 

"Yon  will  repent  tbis,''  said  Mr.  Trefalden,  grind- 
ing  tbe  words  out  slowly  between  bis  teetb.  "You  will 
.repent  tbis  from  your  very  soulT' 

Saxon  put  bis  band  to  bis  brow,  and  pusbed  back 
bis  bair  in  an  impatient,  bewildered  way. 

^*If  I  only  knew  wbat  to  believe!''  be  exdaimed, 
passionately. 

Mr.  Trefalden  looked  at  bis  watcL 

"If  you  will  bave  tbe  goodness  to  come  bere  to- 
morrow  at  twelve/'  be  said,  "I  will  send  one  of  my 
Clerks  witb  you  to  tbe  Bank  of  England,  to  satisfy  you 
of  tbe  safety  of  your  money.  In  tbe  meanwbile,  I  do 
not  see  tbat  anytbing   is   gained   by   a   conversation 
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which,  on  one  side,  at  least,  consists  of  mere  vitq^ers- 
tion.     Haye  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me?" 

"Yes.     Where  are  Mrs.  and  Miss  Biviire?*' 

"Mrs.  Biyiöre  ig  dead.  Miss  Biviire  bas  retvmed 
to  Florence." 

**You  told  me  they  were  at  Nice." 

^^I  belieyed  it  when  I  told  you  so,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken."  , 

"One  more  question,  if'  you  please«  What  bare 
you  done  with  tbe  twenty-five  thousaud  pounds  due  to 
Mr.  Behrens?" 

Tbe  lawyer  rose  baugbtily  from  bis  seat. 

"Wbat  do  you  mean?"  be  said. 

"Simply  this  —  wbat  bave  you  done  witb  tbe 
twenty-five  tbousand  pounds  placed  in  your  hands  bj 
Lord  CasÜetowers  two  years  ago,  for  die  payment  of 
Mr.  Bebrens'  claim?" 

"Tbis,  I  presume,  is  meant  for  ahother  Insult?** 
Said  Mr.  Trefrüden.     "I  decline  to  reply  to  it" 

"You  bad  better  reply  to  it,"  cried  tbe  young  man, 
eamestly.  "For  your  own  sake,  I  counsel  you  to  reply 
to  it     Tomorrow  will  be  too  late." 

Tbe  lawyer  took  a  card  from  tbe  mantelshelf  and 
flung  it  disdainMly  upou  tbe  table. 

"Tbere  is  Mr.  Bebrens*  card,"  be  said.  "Gro  your- 
self  to  bim  tomorrow,  and  ask  wbetber  bis  mortgage 
bas  been  paid  off  or  not" 

Saxon  snatcbed  up  tbe  card,  and  read  —  ^'Oufeb 
Behrens,  Woolstapler,  70,  Breadrstreet^  JB.  ö" 

"God  forgive  you,  if  you  are  again  deceiving  me, 
William!"  be  said. 

But  Mr.  Trefalden  only  pointed  to  ihe  open 
door. 
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"Whatever  more  you  may  have  to  aay  to  me,"  he 
replied,  "I  will  hear  tomorrow." 

Saxon  lingered  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  still 
looking  eamesdy,  almost  imploringly,  in  the  lawyer's 
face.  Then,  once  more  saying  "God  forgive  you,  if 
you  are  deceiving  me!"  he  tumed  away,  and  went 
slowly  down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

Tbe  Triamphant  Resalt  ot  Hr.  Keckwitch's  peouliftr  TalenU. 

Bbtübning  to  his  chamhers  weary  and  anxious, 
Saxon  was  not  particularly  delighted  to  find  his  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Laurence  Greatorex,  in  possession  of  a  sofa, 
making  himself  thoroughly  at  home  with  a  newspaper, 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  cigarette.  Somewhat  over- 
demonstrative  at  the  best  of  times ,  the  banker's  greet- 
ings  weie  more  than  commonly  oppressive  on  this 
occasion. 

^*I  happened  to  drop  in  at  the  club,"  he  süd,  "and, 
hearing  that  you  had  been  there  today,  I  wouldnH  lose 
an  hour  in  Coming  to  see  you,  my  dear  boy  —  not  an 
hour!" 

And  then  he  shook  hands  with  Saxon  for  the 
twentieth  time,  and  again  protested  that  he  was  never 
80  glad  to  see  any  one  in  his  life  —  never,  by  Jove! 

"But  you  don't  look  much  the  better  for  your 
Norwegian  trip,*^  he  added. 

"I  suppose  I  am  tired,"  replied  Saxon,  with  a 
glance  at  Öie  time-piece.  "I  have  been  travelling  in- 
cessantly  for  some  days." 
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^*I  hope  you  are  not  too  tired  to  hear   sometliiii^ 
that  I  have  to  teil  you,"  said  the  banker. 

"What  is  it  about?" 

"Well,  it's  about  your  precioos  consin  in  Cbancar 
Lane." 

Saxon  shook  bis  head  impatienüy. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Greatorex,"  he  said,  "that  will  wait  tili 
tomorrow." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  will.  I  am  not  sure, 
Trefalden,  that  you  have  come  one  day  too  soon." 

"If  you  mean  that  the  new  Company  is  aU  i 
bubble,"  said  Saxon,  gloomily,  "I  know  it  already." 

"You  do?" 

Saxon  nodded. 

"Lost  money  by  it?" 

"Yes;  some." 

"All  that  Mr.  Trefalden  undertook  to  invest  (or 
you?" 

"No;  less  than  one  hundredth  part  of  it  Onlj 
sixteen  thoasand  pounds." 

"Less  than  one  hundreth  part  of  it!"  repeated  tte 
banker.  "By  all  the  powers,  then,  you  had  entrostet 
him  with  something  like  two  millions  of  money!" 

"Just  two  millions." 

"What,  then,  has  become  of  the  remaining  nineteeo 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  poundß?" 

"It  is  re-invested,  Ipresume,  in  Government  stock.** 

"You  presume?  What  do  you  mean  by  sayin? 
you  'presume?*     Who  told  you  so?" 

"My  coT;sin  himself,  not  an  hour  ago.  He  said  he 
would  send  one  of  bis  Clerks  with  me  tomorrow  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  I  might  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
safety  of  my  money." 
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Mr.  Grreatorex  got  up  and  took  three  or  foor  tums 
aboat  ihe  room,  thinking  profonndlj. 

"Did  he  teil  70a  he  was  going  shorüy  out  of 
town?" 

"No." 

*'And  you  took  him  by  sorprise,  did  you  not?^* 

''Qoite  by  sorprise." 

"Humph!  Made  an  appointment  with  yon  for  to- 
moirow?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"At  his  Office." 

"What  hour?" 

"Twelve." 

Mr.  Greatorex  strack  the  table  sharply  with  his 
open  band. 

''Then  he  won't  keep  it!"  exdaimed  he.  'Td 
stake  my  head  that  he  won't  keep  it!" 

Saxon,  leaning  his  head  moodily  npon  his  hands, 
was  of  the  same  opinion. 

"Now,  look  here,  Trefalden,"  said  the  banker,  ex- 
citedly,  "I  have  had  my  suspicions  of  yoor  consin  all 
along.  Ton  know  that;  bat  some  qaeer  things  have 
come  to  my  ears  of  late.  Do  yoa  know  where  he 
Uves?" 

"No." 

"I  do.    Do  yoa  know  hmo  he  liyes?" 

''Not  in  the  least" 

"I  do." 

''How  did  yoa  come  by  yoor  knowledge?" 

''By  means  of  his  own  head  derk  —  a  £ftt  fellow 
with  a  wheesy  voice,  and  a  face  like  an  oTerboiled 
apple-padding." 
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"I  know  the  man  —  Mr.  Keekwiteli.^' 
^'The  same.     AdA  ii<yw,  if  you  will  just  listen  to 
me  for  five  miniites,  I  will  teil  you  tiie  wliole  story 
from  begiiming  to  end/' 

And  with  this,  Mr.  Greatorex  related  all  abont  his 
interview  with  the  lawyer;  telling  how  William  Tre* 
falden  liad  faltered   and  cbanged  colour  at  the  first 
mention  of  the  new  Company;  how  epedonsly  he  had 
explained  away  Saxon's  Statement  regarding  tiie  in- 
vestment;  and  how,  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  the 
banker  fonnd  that  he   had  not  really  advanced  one 
Step  towards  the  corroboration  of  bis  donbts.     About 
a  week  or  ten  days,  however,  after  this  interview,  Mr. 
Abel  Keckwitch  presented  himself  in  Lombard  Street, 
and,  with  an  infinite  deal  of  cantions  cironmlocation, 
gave  Lanrence  Greatorex  to  nnderstand  that  he  wonld 
be  willing  to  co*operate  with  him,  to  any  safe  extent, 
against  William  Trefalden.     Then  came  a  string  of 
Strange  disdosares.    Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  banker 
leamed  the  mystery  of  the  lawyer^s  private  life.     A 
long  conrse  of  seoret  and  profuse  expenditore,  of  debt, 
of  pleasore,  of  reckless  sdf-indulgence,  was  laid  open 
to  bis  astonished  eyes.     The  history  of  the  fair   bnt 
frail    Madame    Dnvemay  -and    every    detaü    of    the 
manage  of  Elton  Honse,  down  to  the  annaal  snni-total 
of  Mr.  Trefalden^s  wine-bill,    and  the  salaiy  of   bis 
French  cook,  -were  nnfolded  wiih  a  degree  of  method 
and  precision   eminenüy   characteristic  of  Mr.  Keck- 
witch*s  pecoliar  talents.     He  had  devoted  the  leisnre 
of  the  whole  sammer  to  this  delightfiol  task,  and  bad 
exhausted    bis   ingenaity"   in  its  accomplisfament.      He 
had  leanied  everything  whioh  it  was  possible  for  any 
man  not  actoally  residing  within  the  walls  of  £!lton 
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Houfle  to  know.  He  liad  followed  Madame*s  elegant 
litüe  brougham  to  the  parks,  listened  to  her  einging  in 
the  Btillness  of  the  snmmer  evenings,  and  watched  his 
employer  in  and  out  of  the  honse,  over  and  over 
again.  He  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Kensing- 
ton trades-people;  he  had  made  acqoaintanee  with  the 
tax>collector;  he  had  even  achieved  a  ponderous,  re- 
speetaUe,  chureh-going  flirtation  with  Madame^s  honse- 
keeper,  who  was  a  eerioas  person  with  an  accoont  at 
the  savings-bank.  In  ehort,  when  Mr.  Keckwitch 
broi^ht  his  information  to  Lombard  Btreet,  he  knew 
qnite  enough  to  be  a  valuable  coadjutor,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
renee  'Greatorex  was  only  too  glad  to  giasp  at  ihe 
proffered  allianee. 

^^And  now,  my  dear  boy/'  said  the  banker,  '*the 
mest  important  fact  of  all  is  just  this  —  William  Tre- 
falden  is  preparing  to  holt.  For  the  last  two  days  he 
has  been  posting  up  his  acconnts,  Clearing  ont  old 
papers,  and  the  like.  He  teils  the  people  in  Chancery 
liiuie  that  he  is  going  out  of  town  for  a  few  weeks; 
bat  Keckwitch  don't  beÜeve  it,  and  no  more  do  I.  He 
has  his  eye  npon  the  stars  and  stripes,  as  snre  as  your 
name  is  Saxon  Trefalden!*' 
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CHAPTEB  XLV. 

On  Goard. 

Saxon  was  fixed  in  bis  determination  not  to  hsve 
reoourse  to  the  law.  In  vain  the  banker  enfareated 
permission  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Nicodemns  Kidd; 
in  yain  represented  the  tugency  of  the  case,  the  magni- 
tade  of  the  stakes,  and  the  dif&colty — it  might  ahnost 
be  Said  the  impossibilily  —  of  doing  anything  reallj 
effectoal  in  their  own  nnassisted  persons.  To  all  thb 
Sazon  ordj  replied  that  there  were  bnt  three  snrviviDg 
Trefaldens,  and,  happen  what  might,  he  would  not 
disgrace  that  old  Comish  name  by  dragg^ing  bis  eousm 
before  a  public  tribnnal.  This  was  bis  stand-pdnt, 
and  nothing  conld  move  bim  from  it 

A  litüe  after  midnight  the  banker  lefb  bim,  and, 
repairing  stndght  to  Pentonville,  roosed  the  vhtooas 
Keckwitch  from  bis  first  sleep,  and  sat  witb  bim  in  strict 
conncil  for  more  than  an  honr  and  a  bal£  Bj  three 
o'dock  he  was  back  again  in  Sazon*8  Chamber;  and  bj 
five,  ere  the  first  grey  dawn  of  the  misty  Septemb^ 
moming  was  visible  overhead,  the  two  young  men  had 
alighted  from  a  cab  at  the  top  of  Slade^s  Laue,  and 
were  briskly  patrolling  the  deserted  pavement. 

Dawn  came,  and  then  day.  The  shabby  saborlMui 
sparrows  woke  np  in  their  nesting-places,  and,  after 
mnch  preliminary  chirnipping,  came  down  and  bopped 
familiarly  in  the  path  of  the  watchers.  Preaenüy  • 
sweep  went  by  with  bis  broshes  over  bis  sbonldar, 
and  was  foUowed  by  three  or  fonr  labonrers  going 
to  their  work  in  the  neighbonring  cabbage  gaidens. 
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Then  a  cart  mmbled  along  Üie  High  Street;  Üien  three 
or  four  in  succession;  and  after  that  the  tide  of  wheels 
set  fairlj  in,  and  never  ceased.  By-and-by,  when  the 
policeman  at  the  comer  had  ahnest  grown  tired  of 
keeping  his  eye  npon  them,  and  the  young  men  ihem- 
selves  had  begnn  to  weaiy  of  this  fimiüess  tramping 
to  and  fro,  they  were  nnexpectedly  joined  by  Mr. 
Keckwitch. 

^^Beg  yonr  pardon,  genüemen,"  said  he,  "bnt  I 
thought  I'd  best  come  over.  Two  heads,  yon  know, 
are  better  than  one,  and  maybe  three  are  better  than 
two.     Anyhow,  here  I  am." 

Wherenpon  the  head  derk,  who  was  qoite  ont  of 
breath  from  fast  Walking,  took  off  his  hat  and  dabbed 
his  forehead  with  his  blne  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 
Bespectable  as  he  was,  Saxon  re^rded  the  man  with 
inexpressible  aversion.  To  him,  Mr.  Abel  Keckwitch 
was  simply  a  spy  and  an  informer;  and  spies  and  in- 
formers,  according  to  Saxon^s  creed,  scarcely  came 
within  the  pale  of  hnmanity. 

*^0f  conrse,  genüemen,  yonVe  seen  nothing  as  yet," 
pnrsned  the  head  clerk,  when  he  had  recovered  breath. 
^*Not  likely.  Abont  eight  o'dock,  or  from  eight  to 
half-past,  wiU  be  abont  ihe  time  to  look  ont  Most 
of  the  Expresses  Start  towards  nine,  yon  see;  and  he's 
safe  to  be  off  by  one  of  *em.  Kow,  Fve  got  a  cab 
awaitin*  ronnd  the  comer,  and  aU  we  shall  have  to  do 
will  be  to  watch  him  ont  of  the  honse,  jnmp  in,  and 
foUow." 

"Keckwitch  thinks  of  eveiything,^*  said  Greatorex, 
approvingly. 

"The  main  qnestion  is  —  where^s  he  a-goin*  to? 
I  say,  America." 
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"America,  of  conrse!" 

"Well,  then,  you  see  he  might  start  froin  the  Lon- 
don Docks,  or  Sonthampton,  or  Glasgow,  or  Liverpool 
—  but  most  likely  Liverpool.  Now  there  ain't  no 
boat  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  from  eitlier  one  of 
those  ports  —  that  I've  ascertained;  but  then  he's  safe 
to  get  away  fiomewhere  and  keep  quiet  tili  the  chance 
toms  up.  He  might  catch  the  Liverpool  boat,  yon 
know,  at  Kingstown,  or  the  Sonthampton  boat  at 
Havre.  In  short,  we  must  be  prepared  for  him  every- 
where,  and  keep  onr  eyes  open  all  round." 

"Yonrs  seem  all  right,  Keckwitch,  at  any  rate,'^ 
Said  the  banker. 

"Well,  sir,  I  ain't  closed  'em  for  one  half  minnte 
since  yon  were  at  Pentonville,"  replied  Mr.  Keckwitch, 
complacently.  "One  needs  to  be  especial  watchfal, 
having  no  professional  to  help  us  forward." 

At  this  moment  the  chnrch  clock  strack  eight,  and 
the  postmjtn  made  his  appearance  at  the  npper  end  of 
Slade's  Lane.  The  head  clerk  at  once  disengaged  him- 
self  from  the  group,  and  desiring  his  fellow-watchers  to 
keep  aloof ,  began  sanntering  np  and  down  within  a 
few  yard«  of  the  gates  of  Elton  House.  Presently 
the  postman  crossed  over,  letters  in  band,  and  lan^ 
the  gate-bell.  Mr.  Keckwitch  was  at  his  elbow  in  a 
moment. 

"Can  yon  teil  me,  postman,"  said  he,  blandly,  **if 
there^s  any  party  of  die  name  of  Henlej  residin^  in 
this  Street?" 

"Henley?"  repeated  the  letter-carrier.  "No  — not 
that  I  know  of.  There's  a  Henry  in  Silver  Street,  if 
that^s  what  yon  mean." 

But  that  was  not  at  all  what  Mr.  Keckwitch  meant 
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Mr.  Keckwitcli  only  meant  to  read  the  address  Qpon 
tbe  letter  in  the  postman's,  band,  and  having  done  so, 
bastened  back  to  Saxon  and  Greatorex  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Street 

"By  the  Lord,  genüemen,"  he  exclauped,  striking 
bis  denched  fist  against  bis  open  palm,  ^^be's  off!" 

''Off?"  repeated  Saxon  and  Greatorex  in  one 
hreath. 

"Aye  —  I  saw  bis  writin'  on  the  envelope.  It's 
one  of  onr  ofEce  envelopes,  and  bas  been  posted  in 
a  pillar-box  ovemight  He's  off  —  and  we  might 
dodge  about  bere  tili  Doomsday,  for  all  tbe  good  we 
conld  do  by  it." 

''He  has  secnred  ten  bonrs*  start,  too  —  enrBe 
bim!"  Said  Greatorex,  fiercely. 

"Curse  bim,  witb  all  my  heartl"  echoed  tbe  head 
Clerk  ferrenUy* 


CHAPTEB  XLVI. 

A  Tender  Episode. 

Mb.  EIboewitoh  rang  boldly  at  the  gate  of  Elton 
Honse,  and  reqnested  to  see  Mrs.  Filmer.  Mrs.  Filmer 
was  Madame  Duvemay^s  serions  bonsekeeper.  Tbe 
bead  derk,  for  pmdential  reasoas,  bad  never  ventnred 
to  call  upon  her  before;  bnt  tbe  time  for  pmdence  was 
now  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  boldness  was  come. 

There  was  an  air  of  flurry  and  confosion  about  the 
place  which  Mr.  Keckwitch  detected  as  soon  as  he  set 
foot  across  Madame's  tbresbold.  The  ser^ant  who  ad- 
mitted  bim  bad  a  scared  look  npon  her  face,  and 
baving  shown  bim  to  the  door  of  the  bousekeeper^s 
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room,  scampered  a.wa.j  again  as  fast  as  her  legs  gooIJ 
carry  her.  Presently  a  bell  rang  violently  up-stairs, 
and  was  foUowed  by  a  sound  of  running  feet  and 
rostling  skirts  along  the  passage.  Then  came  an  in- 
terval  of  dead  silence;  and  by  and  by  Mrs.  Filmer 
made  her  appearance,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

^^Oh,  Mr.  Jennings/*  she  said,  "yon  come  at  a  sad 
moment,  sir.  We  are  in  terrible  tronble  here  this 
moming." 

The  head  clerk,  who  had  introdnced  lumself  to 
Mrs.  Filmer  in  one  of  those  chnrch-going  conversations 
by  the  onassuming  name  of  Jennings,  here  pressed  the 
hoosekeeper^s  band  in  both  bis  own,  and  replied  that 
he  was  sony  for  anything  which  made  her  imhappy. 

Mrs.  Fihner  then  went  on  to  say  that  Madame  had 
just  received  the  cruellest  letter  from  master.  Master 
had  actually  gone  away,  nobody  knew  where,  withoat 
even  bidding  Madame  good  bye;  and  as  good  as  told 
her  in  piain  black  and  white  that  he  shonld  never 
come  back  again.  Madame  had  been  in  hysterics  ever 
since.  Poor  Madame!  such  a  kind,  dear,  sweet-natnred 
lady,  too  ....  bnt  there,  what  could  one  ezpect?  men 
were  such  brutes! 

"Not  all  men,  my  dear  Mrs.  Filmer,"  wheezed 
the  head  clerk,  tenderly  reproachftd. 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Filmer  tossed  her  head ,  and  be- 
lieved  that  there  wasnH  so  mnch  difPerence  betweoi 
the  best  and  the  worst  as  some  folks  imagined. 

"There^s  myself,  for  instance,"  said  Mr.  Keckwitch. 
"I  abhor  perfidy  —  I  do,  indeed,  ma'am." 

"Ah,  so  yon  say,  Mr.  Jennings^"  sighed  the  honse- 
keeper. 


u 
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"rn  prove  it  to  70U,  Mrs.  Fümer.  If  you'll  get 
me  a  sight  of  that  letter,  so  that  I  can  examine  the 
iwritin*  and  postmark,  TU  go  down  at  once  to  the  city 
and  püsh  inqniry  in  certain  quarters  that  I  know  of ; 
and  if  I  don*t  sucoeed  in  findin*  out  which  way  your 
acamp  of  a  master^s  gone,  I  give  yon  leave  never  to 
speak  to  me  again!" 

Oh,  Mr.  Jennings,  do  70a  really  mean  that?" 
Mean  it,  ma*am?  —  Bless  yon,  diis  sort  o'  thing 
iB  all  in  my  way.  Many  and  many's  the  ronaway 
bankmpt  weVe  canght  jnst  as  he  was  steppin*  aboard 
of  the  steamer  that  was  to  cany  him  to  Bonlogne  or 
New  York!  Do  yon  think  you  can  pnt  yonr  huid  on 
the  letter?'' 

*'I  ihink  so.  It  was  lying  on  the  floor  jnst  now, 
down  by  Madame's  bedside,  and  a  bank  noto  for  five 
hnndred  ponnds  as  well,  which  I  picked  np  and  pnt 
in  her  pnrse.  She  didn't  regard  the  money,  poor 
souir 

'^Women  never  do,"  said  the  head  deik;  ^'thehr 
little  hearts  are  so  tender." 

Mrs.  Fümer  looked  down,  and  sighed  again. 

"Fm  sure  yonrs  is.  I  hope  it  is  —  my  dear," 
added  he;  and,  sidling  a  step  nearer,  that  respectable 
man  actoally  kissed  her! 

Abont  ten  minntes  later  Mr.  Keckwitch  came  ont 
of  the  gates  of  Elton  Honse  radiant  with  triomph. 
He  had  William  Trefalden's  letter  in  bis  pocket-book. 
It  contained  only  these  words:  — 

*^  Adiea,  ThMse.  Circnmstancee  over  which  I  have 
HO  oontrol  compel  me  to  leave  England  —  perhaps, 
for  ever.  I  bid  yon  £Krewell  with  tender  regret  1^ 
to  tfaink  of  me  kindly,  and  believe  that  if  you  knew 
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all,  you  wotild  not  blame  me  for  tHe  step  iwiiicli  I  now 
find  myself  compelled  to  take.  I  enelose  a  Bank  of 
England  note  for  fiv«  hundred  poonds.  The  liovse 
and  all  that  it  contains  is  yonrs.  Once  TO&re  fareweü. 
May  yon  be  bappier  in  tbe  fatxire  tban  I  have  made 
you  in  tbe  paat.  —  W.  Trefalden." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Is  it  a  Trap? 

Thet  went  first  of  all  to  tbe  oMce  in  Gbaneor 
Lane,  wbere  tbey  found  tbe  clerks  just  settHng  to  tfaeir 
work,  and  tbe  bousemaid  blacking  tbe  grate  in  William 
Trefalden^e  private  room.  To  put  a  srnnmary  stop  to 
tbis  äamsers  prooeedings,  dismiss  ber,  lock  the  door, 
and  institute  a  strict  bat  rapid  investigation  of  aü  that 
tbe  place  contained  was  tbeir  next  course.  Tbey  ex- 
amined  tbe  contents  of  tbe  waste-paper  basket,  tumed 
ont  tbe  table-drawers,  broke  open  tbe  safe;  bat  found 
notbing  of  any  valtie  or  importance. 

"Look  bere,"  said  Saxon,  presenüy.  "What  i* 
tbis?»' 

It  was  only  a  crumpled  envelope,  tbe  inside  oi* 
wbicb  was  covered  witb  pencilled  memoraiida. 

Greatorex  üttered  a  cry  of  trinmpb. 

"A  sketcb  of  bis  route,  by  Jovel"  he  exclaimed 
"Wbere  did  you  find  tbis?" 

"On  tbe  mantelsbelf  bere,  beside  the  almaniMsk.*' 

"Listen:  —  *  London  to  Bonlogne  by  steaner  — 
tbree  a.m.  Eigbt  bours.  Boulegne  to  Paris  —  ele^eo 
A.M.     Paris  to  Marseilles  —  8*40,  tbrough.    MsBBeili«3 
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to   Algiers   —  nine  p.m.    Or  Constantiople  —  five 

P.M.'" 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Mr.  Eeckwitch. 

''AU  —  and  he  was  off,  of  conrse,  by  the  early 
Boologne  boat  by  three  this  moming.  Eight  bonrs 
passage  —  confound  himl  he  will  be  landing  in  half 
an  honr;  and  by  six  or  seven  this  evening  will  be  in 
Paris,  whence  he  wiU  go  straight  throngh  to  Marseilles 
by  that  8*40  express." 

^*The  8*40  express  reaches  Marseilles  at  3'45  the 
following  aftemoon,"  said  Mr.  Eeckwitch,  who  had 
wisely  provided  himself  with  a  Continental  time-table. 

^^And  the  next  throngh  train  from  London?"  asked 
Chreatorex. 

^'Half-past  eight  this  eyenin\" 

The  banker  uttered  an  angry  oath;  bnt  Mr.  Eeck- 
witch only  took  up  the  envelope,  and  examined  it 
thoughtfiiUy. 

^^I  shall  not  attempt  to  overtake  him,"  said  Saxon. 
^'He  has  seventeen  honrs*  start  It  wonld  be  sheer 
foUy." 

"If  yon  wonld  bnt  consent  to  telegraph  to  the  police 
at  Paris,"  began  the  banker  —  bnt  Saxon  silenced  him 
with  a  gestnre. 

"No,"  he  said  resolntely.  ''Nothing  shall  indnce 
me  to  do  that  Once  for  all,  I  will  not  deal  with  him 
as  with  a  felon." 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Eeckwitch,  still  examining  the 
envelope,  "Tm  not  snre  ihat  this  paper  ain't  just  atrap." 

"A  trapi" 

The  head  derk  nodded. 

''He's  snch  a  clever  chap,"  said  he.  ''Too  deyer 
by  half  to  commit  a  blander  of  this  sort     I  no  more 
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believe  he's  gone  by  that  Boulogne  boat  than  I  beliere 
he's  gone  to  Paradise.** 

^^Wbere,  then,  do  yon  sappose  be  m  gone?^  said 
tbe  banker,  impatiently. 

'^Likely  enougb  that  be  ainH  left  Loiidoii  at  all. 
And,  somehow  or  anotber,  I  bave  nj  doubts  .  .  ." 

"Donbts  of  wbat?" 

Mr.  Keckwitch  mbbed  bis  fat  bands  ovcar  and  over, 
and  wagged  bis  bead  knowingly  before  replying. 

"That,  may  be,  tbeie^s  a  woman  in  tbe  caae/* 

Tbe  banker  buigbed  ontrigbt  at  tbe  absnrdity  of 
tbis  notion;  bnt  over  Saxon^s  mind  ibere  flasbed  a 
sndden,  stränge  snBpicion  —  a  snspidon  so  vivid  tbat 
it  stood  to  bim  for  a  couviction;  a  conviction  so 
starüing  tbat  it  came  to  bim  like  a  reveladon. 

Helen  BiTÜre! 

Tbe  name  almost  escaped  bis  Ups,  witb  tbe  sboek 
of  discovery.  He  saw  tbe  wbole  plot  now  —  saw  it 
as  plainly  as  if  bis  consin's  secret  sonl  bad  been  laid 
bare  before  bim.  His  conrse  was  taken  on  tbe  instant 
Witb  conviction  came  deeision;  witb  qnick  si^bt, 
prompt  actiüon. 

"I  bave  cbanged  my  mind,*'  be  said.  ^*I  will  pur- 
sne  tbe  searcb.  I  am  willing  to  employ  any  means 
sbort  of  bringing  my  consin  before  a  court  of  jnstice. 
Teil  me  wbat  is  best  to  be  done,  and  I  will  do  it^' 

His  resolute  tone  took  tbem  by  snrprise. 

"Come,"  said  Greatorex,  "tbis  is  common  sense.** 

Bat  Saxon,  wbo  bad  been  all  irreaolution  up  to 
tbis  moment,  was  now  all  impatience. 

'^For  Heaven's  sake,*'  be  exclaimed,  "let  us  lose 
HO  «nore  time  ia  talking.  Moments  aie  predona.  Wbat 
is  to  be  done?'' 
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"Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place,"  replied  Mr.  Keck- 
vitch,  "you  must  give  private  employinent  to  three  or 
four  Sharp  fellowB  —  my  friend  Mr.  Kidd  will  know 
where  to  find  'em  for  yon/' 

"Good.     Go  on." 

"One  must  search  in  and  about  London;  one  must 
go  npon  this  foreign  track,  just  for  safety;  and  one 
must  mn  down  to  Liverpool  with  instnictions  to  cross 
to  Kingstown  if  he  sees  cause  to  do  so." 

"Yes,  yes.     Go  on." 

"And  yon  mnst  offer  a  iaär  reward."  * 

"How  mach?" 

"Well,  sir,  woold  yon  think  a  coaple  of  hnndred 
too  mach?" 

"I  will  make  it  a  conple  of  thonsands." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Greatorex,  "for  two  thousand 
ponnds  these  detective  fellows  wonld  find  yon  the 
bones  of  Adam  and  Eve!" 

"Say  yon  so?  Then  it  shall  be  five  thousand.  Mr. 
Keckwiteh  I  aathorise  you  to  offer  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  ponnds  in  my  name." 

The  head  derk  bowed  down  before  Saxon  as  if  he 
had  been  a  demi-god,  and  said  that  it  should  be  done 
forthwith. 

"m  go  myself  wiih  the  fellow  who  takes  the  Paris 
Job,"  Said  Mr.  Grreatorex.  "I  shall  enjoy  the  exdte- 
ment  of  the  thing;  and  you,  Trefalden,  had  better  go 
to  LiverpooL" 

Saxon  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "my  field  shaU  be  London." 


18* 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Sazon  takes  hls  own  Coorao. 

"May  be  there^s  a  woman  in  the  case." 

Those  words  caused  Saxon  to  fling  himself  lieart 
and  soul  into  the  pursnit.  They  roused  all  the  wiH 
and  energy  that  were  in  him.  It  was  but  a  random 
gness  of  Mr.  Keckwitch^s,  after  all;  but  it  did  what  the 
loss  of  two  millions  of  money  had  failed  to  do. 

The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  probable  — 
the  more  terribly  probable  —  it  seemed.     So  yonng,  so 
lovely,  so  fresh  to  the  world  as  Helen  Rivi&re  was, 
what  more  likely  than  that  William  Trefalden  shonld 
desire  to  have  her  for  bis  own?  What  more  ikely  Iban 
that  she,  being  so  poor  and  so  friendless,  shonld  accept 
him?    She  would  be  certain  to  do  so,  if  only  for  her 
mother^s  sake.*    For  Saxon  did  not  now  beHeve  that 
Mrs.  Eiviire  was  dead.     As  he  had  once  tmsted  bis 
Cousin  with  an  infinite  trust,  he  now  regarded  bis  every 
Word  and  deed  with  unbounded  suspicion.     He  neitber 
believed  that  Mrs.  Eivi^re  was  dead  nor  that  Helen 
was  gone  to  Florence,  nor  that  any  Statement  that  Wil- 
liam Trefalden  had  ever  made  to  him  at  any  time  was 
other  than  deliberately  and  blackly  false. 

Granting,  however,  that  Mrs.  Eivi^re  might  be  no 
more  —  and  it  was,  after  all,  sufficiently  likely  to  be 
true  —  would  not  the  lonely  girl  cling  to  whoever  \nras 
nearest  and  kindest  to  her  at  the  time?  And  then 
Saxon  remembered  how  gentlemanly,  how  graciona, 
how  persuasive  bis  cousin  could  be  —  how  sweet  liis 
smile  was  —  how  pleasant  and  low  bis  voice! 
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Poor  Helen!  Poor,  pretfy,  trastfol,  gentle  Helen! 
Wliat  a  fate  for  her!  It  made  bis  lieart  aclie  and  bis 
blood  boil,  and  brongbt  to  the  snrface  all  that  was 
tenderest  and  manliest  in  bis  natnre  only  to  tbink  of  it 

Witbin  five  minates  after  be  bad  annonnced  bis  de- 
cision,  the  tbree  men  parted  at  tbe  door  of  'William 
Trefalden^s  office.  Eadi  went  bis  separate  way  — 
Keckwitcb  to  engage  tbe  detectives,  Greatorex  to  make 
arrangements  for  bis  temporary  absence,  and  Saxon  to 
pnrsne  bis  own  quest  according  to  bis  own  plan. 

He  went  straigbt  to  Bmdenell  Terrace,  Camber- 
well,  and  inqnired  for  Miss  Rivi^re. 

Tbe  belligerent  maid-serrant  reconnoitred  tbrougb 
a  couple  of  incbes  of  open  doorway  before  repljing. 

'^lüss  Rivers  don^t  Hye  bere  now,''  sbe  said,  sbarply. 

Tbis,  bowever,  was  only  wbat  Saxon  bad  expected 
to  bear. 

"Gan  70U  oblige  me  tben,"  be  said,  "witb  ber  pre- 
sent  address?" 

"No,  I  can't" 

^^Bat  sorely  Miss  Rivi&re  mnst  bave  left  an  address 
wben  sbe  removed  from  bere?" 

'^Tbere  was  an  address  left,"  replied  tbe  girl;  "bat 
it  ain't  rigbt,  so  it's  of  no  nse  to  anyone." 

"How  do  you  know  tbat  it  is  not  rigbt?" 

^'Becanse  it^s  been  tried,  of  conrse.  But  I  canH 
stand  bere  all  day." 

And  tbe  girl  made  as  if  sbe  was  abont  to  sbnt  tbe 
door  in  Saxon*s  face,  but  seeing  bis  fingers  on  tbeir 
waj  to  bis  waistcoat  pocket,  relented.  He  placed  a 
soyereign  in  ber  band. 

^*I  want  to  know  all  tbat  jon  can  teil  me  on  tbis 
aabject,"  he  said. 
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She  looked  at  the  coin  and  at  him,  and  shook  ber 
head  snspicioxisly. 

"What's  thig  for?"  she  said. 

"For  yonr  Information.  I  wonld  not  mind  wliat  I 
gave  to  anyone  who  could  put  me  in  the  way  of  find- 
ing  where  those  ladies  are  gone." 

^^But  I  can't  teil  you  what  I  don't  know.'' 

'^Tkafs  trae;  bat  70a  may  as  well  teil  me  all 
you  do." 

The  girl,  still  looking  at  him  somewbat  donbtfblly, 
invited  him  to  step  inside  the  passage. 

^^I  can  show  you  the  card,"  she  said;  ''but  I  know 
it's  of  no  nse.  There  was  a  genüeman  here  the  other 
day  —  he  came  from  a  great  London  shop,  and  wonld 
have  put  pounds  and  pounds  of  painting  in  JkGss  Si- 
vers's  way  —  and  though  he  wrote  it  all  down  ezact, 
he  couldn*t  find  the  place." 

And  with  this  she  plunged  into  the  litüe  empt^ 
front  parlour  and  brought  out  a  card,  on  which  were 
pencilled  in  William  Trefalden's  own  band  the  foUow- 
ing  words:  —  /^Mbs.  EiYiisRE,  Beaufort  ViUa^  8LJM9 
Woodr 

Saxon  almost  started  on  seeing  bis  consin^s  well* 
known  band. 

"Who  wrote  this?*'  he  asked  quickly. 

"It  was  Mr.  Forsytb  tbat  wrote  it,  after  the  ladies 
were  in  the  cab." 

"Mr.  Forsytb?"  he  repeated. 

And  then  the  girl,  grown  suddenly  oommunicathre, 
went  on  to  say  tbat  Mr.  Forsytb  was  a  rieh  genüeman 
who,  having  known  "Mr.  Rivers"  a  great  many  yean 
ago,  bad  sought  the  ladies  out,  paid  enonnons  prioes 
for  Mr.  Rivers's  pictures,  and  induced  Mrs.  and  IGfli 
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Kvens  to  remove  to  a  pleasanter  part  of  London. 
Even  in  Uns  matter,  he  took  all  the  tronble  off  tlieir 
liands,  and  ikey  nerer  so  much  as  saw  tlieir  new  lodg- 
ings  before  lie  came  to  take  them  there.  There  never 
was  such  a  kind,  thoughtful,  pleasant  gentleman,  to  be 
suxel  As  for  the  address,  Mrs.  Bivers  never  thought  of 
it  tili  just  at  the  last  moment,  and  then  Mr.  Forsyth 
wTote  it  out  as  he  stood  in  the  passage  —  the  ladies 
being  already  in  the  fly,  and  ready  to  drive  off. 

"And  that  is  all  yoa  know  abont  it?*'  asked  Saxon, 
still  toming  the  card  over  and  over. 

"Every  word." 

"I  suppose  I  may  keep  the  card?^* 

"Oh,  yes,  if  you  like;  bnt  you'U  find  there's  no 
snch  place.'' 

"Did  Mrs.  Eivi&re  seem  to  be  mach  worse  before 
she  left  here?" 

"No.  We  thought  she  was  better,  and  so  did  Miss 
Rivers." 

Saxon  tomed  reluctanüy  towards  the  door. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "I  wish  you  could  have 
told  me  more." 

"I  suppose  you  are  a  Mend  of  the  family?"  said 
the  gal  inquisitively. 

Saxon  nodded. 

"You  —  you  can't  teil  me,  I  suppose,  whether 
Mr....." 

"Forsyth?" 

"Ay  —  whether  Mr.  Forsyth  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Bivi&re?"  said  he,  with  some  hesitation. 

She  screwed  her  mouth  up,  and  jerked  her  head 
expxessively. 

"They  weren't  when  they  left  here,"  she  replied; 
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"bnt  anybody  could  gaess   how   it  wonld  be  before 
long." 

Then,  seeing  the  tronble  in  the  701mg  man^s  face, 
she  added  quickly:  — 

"On  bis  side,  yon  know.  He  worsbipped  the 
ground  Miss  Eivers  walked  npon;  but  I  don't  beliere 
sbe  cared  a  brass  farthing  for  bim." 

To  wbicb  Saxon  011I7  replied  by  tbanking  ber  ag»n, 
and  tben  tamed  despondingly  away. 

He  would  go  to  St.  Jobn's  Wood;  but  he  feit  be- 
foreband  that  it  wonld  be  nseless.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected  tbat  William  Trefalden  wonld  give  a  false  ad- 
dress.    It  was,  of  conrse,  a  part  of  bis  plan  to  do  so. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  just  as  he  had 
reacbed  the  farther  end  of  the  terrace,  tbe  girl  came 
ranning  after  bim. 

"Sir,  sir!"  she  said  breatblessly,  "IVe  jnst  thonght 
of  Doctor  Fisber.  He  was  Mrs.  Kivers^s  doctor,  and 
he'll  be  snre  to  know  where  they  went!" 

"God  bloss  yon  for  that  thonght,  my  girll"  said 
Saxon.     "Where  does  he  live?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  it's  somewhere  about  Camber- 
well.     You'U  be  snre  to  find  bim." 

"Yes,  yes  —  easily."  And  again  Saxon  dipped 
bis  fingers  into  bis  waistcoat  pocket  But  the  girl  shook 
her  head. 

"Lord  love  yoni"  said  she,  "I  don't  want  any  more 
of  yonr  money  —  youVe  given  me  too  mnch  already!" 

And  with  this  she  langhed,  and  ran  away. 

Saxon  jumped  back  into  bis  cab,  and  desired  to  be 
driyen  to  the  first  chemist^s  shop  on  the  road. 

"For  the  chemists,"  mnttered  he  to  bimself  ashe 
ratüed  along,  "are  sure  to  know  all  about  tbe  doetois.'' 
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CHAPTEB  XLIX. 

Doetor  Fisher. 

DooTOii  F18HBB  dwelt  in  a  big,  staooo-fronted, 
many-windoired  honse,  wiih  gates  and  a  portico  —  a 
stricdy  professional-looking  house,  that  stood  back  firom 
the  road,  as  if  with  a  snlky  sense  of  its  own  snperiority 
to  the  hiimbler  dwellings  round  about  —  a  honse  be- 
fore  whose  grim  portals  no  organ  boy  would  presnme 
to  linger,  and  no  Punch  to  set  np  bis  temponuy  stage. 
A  solemn  looking  servant  in  a  sad-colonred  lirery 
opaied  tbe  door,  and  osbered  Sazon  to  the  physician's 
presence. 

Dr.  Fisher  was  a  massive  man,  with  an  important 
manner,  and  a  deep,  roUing  voice  like  the  pedal  pipes 
of  an  organ«  He  received  bis  visitor  conrteonsly, 
begged  bim  to  be  seated,  and  replied  dearlj  and  readily 
to  all  Sazon^s  inquiries.  Mrs.  fäviire  was  indeed  dead. 
She  died  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  was  buried  in 
Norwood  cemetery.  The  Eiviires  had  removed  firom 
Camberwell  about  two,  or  it  might  be  nearlj  three, 
months  previous  to  this  catastrophe.  During  the  first 
six  or  eight  weeks  of  her  sojoum  at  Sydenham,  Mrs. 
Kiyiire  had  gained  strength,  and  was  so  fax  improved 
as  to  be  on  the  point  of  undertaking  a  Toyage  to 
Hadeira,  when  she  unfbrtunatelj  caught  that  oold  whlch 
shortlj  after  resulted  in  her  death.  Dr.  Fisher  did  not 
attend  Mrs.  Biviire's  funeraL  He  believed  that  Miss 
Riyiire  and  Mr.  Forsjth  were  the  onlj  monmers.  He 
had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Forsjih, 
but  he  had  heard  both  Mrs.  and  Miss  Biyiire  make 
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firequent  reference  to  him,  as  a  friend  to  whom  tbey 
were  bound  by  many  ties  of  gratitade  and  regard. 
Miss  Biviire,  he  Mi^Visd,  m^ss  iv^ß.  He  had  called 
upon  her  in  tfae  monÜBg  of  the  day  following  that  on 
which  her  mother  was  buried:  bat  not  since.  Her  pre- 
sent  address  was  ftetdah  V9M,  &fAMiaaä.  tte  le- 
gretted  lihat  he  had  no  farther  infohnatiöli  tö  6ffer; 
protested  that  he  was  entirely  at  Us  tisitär^s  service; 
and  wiAed  him  a  gradons  ''good-momhig." 

üshered  ont  again  by  the  solemn  hi^uey,  Saxon 
poshed  on  at  onee  to  Sydenham. 

Beniah  Yilla  proved  to  be  one  of  a  series  of  send- 
detached  honses  in  a  qniet  side-road  over-looking  some 
fields,  aboat  half  a  mile  from  the  Ciystal  Palace.  His 
cab  had  no  sooner  pnlled  np,  however,  before  the  gate, 
than  an  ominons  card  in  the  dining-room  Window  pre- 
pared  him  for  a  fresh  disappointment 

Miss  Bivi&re  had  left  nearly  a  week  ago. 

"8he  went  away,  sir,  the  second  day  after  her  poor 
ma*s  Mineral/*  explained  the  good  woman  of  the  honse 
—  a  cheery,  kindly,  good-humonred-looking  body,  with 
floniy  hands  and  a  white  apron.  ''She  eonldn't  abide 
the  place,  pretty  dear,  aflber  what  had  happened.'* 

^'If  yon  will  be  so  kind  as  to  oblige  me  with  Miss 
Rivi&re^s  present  address " 

"Well,  sir,  Fm  sorry  to  say  that  is  jnst  what  I 
can  not  do,"  intermpted  the  landlady.  ''Miss  Biviöre 
didn^t  know  it  herseif  —  not  to  be  certain  abont  it*^ 

''Bnt  snrely  someihing  mnst  bare  been  said  — 
something  by  which  one  coold  form  some  idea,'^  said 
Saxon.     "Do  you  think  she  was  going  abroad?'* 

"Oh  dear  no,  sir.    She  was  going  to  the  sea-side.^ 

*'Yon  are  sure  of  that?" 
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"Yes,  SIT  —  positive." 

"And  jet  is  it  possible  that  no  one  place  was  men- 
tioned  as  being  more  likely  than  another?" 

"Two  or  tbree  places  were  mendoned,  sir;  bat  I 
took  no  accoont  of  Öie  names  of  'em/' 

"You  can  at  least  remember  one?" 

"No,  ßir — I  can't  indeed." 

"Try  —  pray  try.  Do  you  think  you  conld  re- 
member tbem  if  I  were  to  repeat  the  names  of  several 
sea-side  places  to  you?" 

His  intense  eamestness  seemed  to  strike  the  woman. 

"I  am  veiy  sorry,  sir,"  sbe  said:  "bat  I  have  no 
more  idea  of  Üiem  ihan  the  habe  onbom.  I  donH  be- 
lieve  I  should  know  them  if  I  was  to  hear  them  —  I 
don't,*indeed." 

"Did  Miss  Biviire  leave  yonr  house  —  alone?" 

"No,  SIT.     Mr.  Porsyth  went  with  her." 

Saxon  almost  groond  his  teeth  at  that  name. 

"Mr.  Forsyth  was  very  often  here,  I  snppose,"  he 
said. 

"Veiy  often,  sir." 

"Almost  every  day?" 

The  woman  looked  at  him  with  a  mixtore  of  cori- 
aaltj  and  compassion  that  showed  plainly  what  she 
thooght  of  this  cross-examination. 

"Why  yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  reluctanüy.  "I  snp- 
pose it  was  abont  every  day  lately." 

The  yonng  man  thanked  her,  and  tamed  sadly 
away.     At  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  he  pansed. 

"  Yon  do  not  even  know  to  which  railway  terminns 
they  went?"  he  asked,  as  a  last  chance. 

She  shook  her  head. 

*^Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not,"  she  answered.  "I  wish  I  did." 
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"If  one  could  even  find  the  cabman  wlio  drove 
tii6iii  .  .  •  • 

The  landlady  dapped  her  hands  together. 

"There,  nowl"  she  ezdaimed.  "Why,  to  be  suie, 
Üxey  went  in  one  of  Davis^s  fljs!" 

Saxon  bounded  up  the  steps  again. 

"You  dear,  good  soul!"  he  said,  "where  shall  1 
find  this  Davis?  Where  are  his  Stahles?  Where  does 
he  live?    Teil  me  qnicklj.^' 

She  told  him  ^uickly  and  clearly  —  the  second 
tuming  to  the  left,  and  dien  np  a  lane.  He  conld  not 
miss  it     Eyeiy  one  knew  Davis^s  Stahles. 

He  scarcely  waited  to  hear  the  last  words.  Fall  of 
hope  and  excitement,  he  dashed  into  his  cab  again, 
and  was  gone  in  a  moment 


CHAPTEß  L. 

FoIIowing  np  the  Soent. 

Dayis^s  Stahles  were  soon  found;  also  Davis  — 
Davis  of  the  stähle  stahly,  all  waistcoat,  all  pockets, 
all  wide-awake,  with  a  wisp  of  spotted  cambric  ronnd 
his  neck,  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  and  no  legs  to  speak 
of.  This  gentleman  —  not  insensible  to  the  attractions 
of  her  Majesty's  profile  in  low  relief  on  a  neat  pocket 
medallion  —  distinctly  remembered  supplying  a  üy  on 
the  moming  in  question.  It  was  his  large  green  fly, 
and  he  drove  it  himself.  The  gentleman  desired  him 
to  drive  to  the  Great  Western  ßailway  Station.  The 
lady  was  in  deep  monming,  and  looked  as  if  ehe  had 
been  crying.  When  they  got  to  Paddington,  the  gen- 
tleman gave  him  half-a-crown  over  and  above  his  fare. 
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Tbe  Inggage  all  belonged  to  the  lady.  A  porter  took 
it  off  the  cab  and  carried  it  iuto  the  Station.  Davis 
thought  he  shoold  know  the  porter  again,  if  he  saw 
bim.  He  was  a  tall,  red-haired  man  with  only  one 
eye.  Sid  not  hear  it  said  to  what  Station  on  the  line 
the  ladj  and  gentleman  were  going.  Was  qnite  will- 
ing,  however,  to  go  over  to  the  Great  Western  Termi- 
nus and  do  what  he  conld  to  identify  the  porter. 

So  Mr.  Davis  shuffled  himself  into  a  light  overcoat, 
accepted  a  seat  in  Saxon's  Hansom,  and  was  forthwith 
whirled  away  to  Padding^n.  The  one-eyed  porter  was 
fonnd  without  dif&colty.     His  name  was  Bell.     He  re- 
membered  the  lady  and  gentleman  quite  well.     The 
lady  left  her  umbrella  in  the  first-dass  waiting-room, 
and  he  found  it  there.     He  ran  after  the  train  as  it 
was  moving  away  from  the  platform,  but  conld  not  get 
up  with  the  carriage  soon  enough  to  restore  the  um- 
brella.   However,  the  gentleman  came  back  to  London 
that  same  evening,  and  inquired  about  it     Gave  Bell 
a  Shilling  for  his  trouble.     The  luggage  was  labelled 
Olevedon.    He  was  certain  it  was  Glevedon,  because 
he  had  labelled  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  remembered 
having  first  of  all  labelled  it  Gleve,  by  mistake.     Of 
all  these  facts  he  was  positive.     The  incident  of  the 
umbrella  had  impressed  them  on  his  memory;  other- 
wise  he  did  not  suppose  he  should  have  retained  a  more 
distinct  recollection  of  those  two  travellers  than  of  the 
hundreds  of  others  upon  whom  he  attended  daily. 

This  testimony  shaped  Saxon's  course  for  him.  He 
dismissed  Davis,  recompensed  Bell,  and  by  two  o^dock 
was  speeding  away  towards  the  west 

It  was  the  down  express;  and  yet  how  slowly  the 
train  seemed  to  go!     Leaning  back  in  a  comer  of  the 
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carriage,  he  watched  the  flitting  of  the  landscape,  and 
ÜBteaed  to  tlie  eager  panting  of  the  engine  with  an  im- 
patienee  that  far  ontstripped  the  pace  at  which  they 
were  going.    He  counted  the  staüons;  he  connted  Üie 
minutes,  Üie  quarters,  the  half  honrs,  the  honis.    Tbe 
fiye  minutes'  delay  atDideot,  the  ten  minutes  at  Swin- 
don,  the  ten  minutes  at  Bristol  imtated  him  almost 
heyond  endurance.     He  had  no  eyes  for  the  rieh  an- 
tumnal  country.     He  tow  not,  or  saw  without  observ- 
ing,  the  ^*proud  keep"  of  Windsor  standing  high  aboYe 
its  antique  woods;    the  silyer-grej  Thames,    with  its 
sentinel  willows  and  wooded  slopes;  the  fair  city  of 
Bath,  seated  amid  her  amphitheatre  of  hills;  and  Bris- 
tol, gloomy  with  the  smoke  of  many  fumaces.     AU  he 
thought  of,  all  he  desired  to  see,  all  he  aimed  at  now, 
was  Clevedon. 

Shortly  after  half-past  fiye  he  reached  ftristoL  At 
half-past  six  he  had  arriyed  at  his  destination.  There 
were  flys  and  omnibuses  waiting  about  the  litde  Station. 
He  took  a  close  fly,  being  anzious  to  ayoid  all  danger 
of  recognition,  and  desired  to  be  driyen  to  ^e  best 
hotel  in  the  place.  There  was  but  one,  a  large  white 
house  with  a  garden,  oyerlooking  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  day  was  waning  and  the  tide  was  high  on  the 
beach,  as  Sazon  stood  for  a  moment  among  the  flower- 
ing  shrubs,  looking  oyer  to  the  shadowy  Welsh  bills 
far  away.  The  landlord,  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel  to  receiye  him,  thought  that  his  newly-arriyed 
guest  was  admiring  the  setting  sun,  the  placid  sea  with 
its  path  of  fire,  the  little  coye  under  the  cli£&,  and  the 
steamer  in  the  offiing:  but  Sazon  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  scene  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

The  Daaghter  of  Ocean. 

No  Kr.  FoiBTtli  had  been  lieard  of  at  the  Royal 
SLotel,  Glevedon,  and  no  lady  whom  any  person  be- 
longing  to  the  hoose  conld  identify  with  Saxon's  de- 
scription  of  Helen  Riviire.  The  head  waiter,  a  middle- 
aged  man  of  clerical  aspect,  suggested  that  the  gentle- 
man  shonld  send  for  Mr.  Slattor.  Leaming  that  Mr. 
Slatter  was  the  Superintendent  of  mral  poUce,  Saxon 
at  once  despatched  a  messenger  to  request  his  presence; 
wherenpon  the  clerical  waiter  respectfollj  inqnired 
whether  the  genüeman  had  dined. 

Bat  Saxon  had  neither  dined  nor  breakfcusted  that 
day,  nor  slept  in  a  bed  for  fonr  nights  past;  so  he 
desired  the  waiter  to  serve  whatever  coold  be  made 
ready  immediately,  flung  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  over- 
whelmed  with  fatigae,  feil  profooiidly  asleep. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  scarcely  dosed  his 
eyes  when  a  stränge  voice  awoke  him,  and  he  foond 
the  waiter  shouting  in  his  ear,  the  dinner  on  the  table, 
and  Hr.  Inspector  Slatter  waiting  to  speak  with  him. 

Hr.  Slatter  represented  the  majesty  of  the  English 
law  to  the  extent  of  some  six  feet  three,  and  was  a 
hnge,  bronzed,  crisp-haired,  keen-eyed  giant,  with  a 
soft  rieh  voice,  and  a  broad  Somersetshire  accent  He 
had  not  heard  of  any  Hr.  Forsyth  at  Glevedon,  and  he 
was  pontire  that  no  such  name  had  been  added  to  the 
visitois'  list  up  at  the  Reading-rooms.  He  had,  however, 
observed  a  lady  in  rery  deep  blaok  sitting  alone  on  the 
Old  Church  ^U  both  yesterday  and  üie  day  before. 
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Not  baviiig  beeil  on  ihe  hOl  Limself ,  Mr.  Inspector 
Blatter  oonld  not  say  wliedier  the  hAj  wss  yoimg  or 
old;  bat  tbat  she  was  '^a  new  amval/*  be  did  not 
donbt  Sbe  bad  not  been  on  tbe  bill  to-day.  He  liad 
passed  tbat  waj  balf-a-dozen  tunes,  and  conld  not  have 
failed  to  see  ber  if  sbe  bad  been  tbere.  As  to  finding 
out  wbere  tbis  lady  migbt  be  lodging,  nothing  was 
easier.  Hr.  SUitter  wonld  gnarantee  tbat  information 
witbin  a  conple  of  boors. 

So  Saxon  sat  down  to  bis  solitary  dinner,  and  Mr. 
Slatter  departed  on  bis  mission.  Bather  before  than 
after  the  ezpiration  of  two  bours  be  came  back,  having 
ascertained  all  tbat  be  bad  promised  to  leam.  Miss 
Eiviire  bad  indeed  been  at  Glevedon.  She  arrived  five 
dajs  before,  accompanied  hy  a  gentleman  who  retomed 
to  London  by  ihe  nezt  np-train,  leaving  ber  in  apart- 
ments  at  Westen  Gottage,  down  by  the  Grreen  Beach. 
Tbis  very  day,  however,  shordy  after  twelve,  the  same 
gentleman  bad  come  to  fetch  her  away  to  Bristol,  and 
tiiey  had  left  about  two  o'dock. 

Saxon  snatched  up  bis  hat,  bade  the  inspector  lead 
the  way,  and  roshed  off  to  Westen  Cottage  to  interro- 
gate  the  landlady.  He  was  received  in  the  passage  by 
a  gaunt  spinster,  who  at  once  informed  him  tbat  she 
was  entertaining  a  party  of  friends,  and  coald  not  pos- 
sibly  attend  to  bis  inquiries.  But  Saxon  was  qnite  too 
much  in  eamest  to  be  daunted  by  grim  looks  and  sborl 
answers;  so,  instead  of  politely  requesting  leave  to  call 
again  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  he  only  closed 
the  door  behind  him  and  said:  — 

"I  have  bat  two  or  three  qaestions  to  pat  to  yon, 
znadam.     Answer  those,  and  I  am  gone  immediately. 
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Can  yon  teil  me  in  what  direction  your  lodger  was 
going  when  she  left  here?" 

"If  you  will  call  again,  young  man,"  began  the 
landlady,  drawing  herself  np  with  a  Uttle  dignified 
quiver  of  the  head,  "any  time  after  twelve  to- 
morrow  .  .  ." 

^^Gracioos  heavens,  madam,  I  may  be  a  conple  of 
hundred  miles  hence  by  twelve  tomorrow!'*  intermpted 
Saxon  impetaously.  ^^Answer  me  at  once,  I  beseech 
you. 

Protesting  all  the  time  that  it  was  veiy  extraordin- 
ary,  very  unreasonable,  very  inconvenient,  the  mistress 
of  Weston  Cottage  then  repHed  as  curtly  and  disagree- 
ably  as  possible  to  Saxon's  questions.  Miss  ßiviire 
and  Mr.  Forsyth  had  left  her  house  at  a  litüe  before 
two  o^clock  that  aftemoon.  They  took  the  twenty-three 
minutes  past  two  o'clock  train  to  Bristol.  Where  they 
might  be  going  after  that  she  conld  not  teil.  Having 
heard  Mr.  Forsyth  mention  the  words  ''high  tide,'*  and 
>'Cumberland  Basin,"  she  had  guessed  at  the  time  that 
they  might  be  about  to  continue  their  joumey  by  water. 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  supposition  on  her  part,  as 
she  had  only  overheard  the  words  by  chance  while 
passing  the  drawing-room  door.  Mr.  Forsyth,  she  had 
understood,  was  Miss  Rivüre^s  guardian.  He  did  not 
anive  unexpectedly.  It  had  all  along  been  arranged 
that  he  should  retom  to-day  to  fetch  Miss  Rivi^re  away; 
and  the  apartments  were  only  engaged  for  one  week. 
Some  of  Miss  Riyiire^s  luggage,  indeed,  had  never 
been  taken  upstairs  at  all;  and  the  rest  was  ready  in 
the  hall  a  good  two  hours  before  they  went  away.  It 
was  all  labelled  Bristol.  Here  Ihe  gaunt  lancQady's 
unwilling  testimony  ended. 

Half  a  mUon  of  Money,  IL  1^ 
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By  the  time  Saxon  got  back  to  the  Hoyal  Hotel  it 
was  close  upon  ten  o^clock.  Tlie  last  tram  to  Eristol 
had  been  gone  nearly  two  bonrs,  and  be  must  now 
eitber  take  post-borses  all  tbe  way,  or  drive  to  die 
Yatton  jnnctioii,  so  as  to  cateb  tbe  np-train  from  Ezeter 
at  fifty-five  minutes  past  ten.  Having  taken  connsel 
witb  Mr.  Slatter,  be  decided  on  the  latter  as  the  moie 
expeditions  route,  and  in  tbe  conrse  of  a  few  minntes 
bad  pald  bis  botel  bill,  recompensed  tbe  inspector,  and 
was  once  again  on  bis  way. 

Tben  came  tbe  gloomy  road;  tbe  monotonans  tramp 
of  boofis  and  mmble  of  wbeels;  bedgerows  gliding 
slowly  past  in  tbe  darkness,  and  now  and  tben  a  bouse 
brimiu^g  over  with  light  «ad  wannth.  Next.  the 
Station,  witb-  tbe  up-train  just  steaming  in;  porters 
ronning  along  tbe  platform ;  first-class  passengers  peer- 
ing  out  cosily  tbrougb  close -sbut  Windows;  and  the 
engine  all  glow,  smoke,  and  impatience,  panting  for 
release.  Here  Saxon  exchanged  the  difional  botel  fly 
for  a  warm  comer  in  a  dimly  ligbted  railway  carriage, 
and  so  sped  on  again  tili  tbe  train  stopped  at  tbe 
Bristol  Station,  wbere  be  aligbted,  jnmped  into  a  cab, 
and  bade  tbe  driver  take  bim  to  Gumberland  Basin. 

Tbe  way  to  this  place  lay  tbrougb  a  tangled  maze 
of  narrow  by-streets,  over  ligbted  bridges  along  silent 
quays,  and  beside  the  floating  barbour  tbick  witb  masts, 
tili  tbey  came  to  an  oMce  close  against  a  pair  of  bnge 
gates,  beyond  wbich  more  masts  were  dimly  visible. 
There  were  ligbts  in  the  Windows  of  tbis  office,  tbe 
door  of  wbich  was  presently  opened  by  a  sleepy  porter, 
wbo,  being  questioned  about  tbe  boats  wbich  bad  left 
Gumberland  Basin  that  day,  said  he  would  call  Hr. 
Lillicrap,    and   vanished.      After   a    delay    of  several 
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miuutes,  Mr.  Lillicrap  came  out  of  an  inner  room  —  a 
small,  pallid  young  man,  redolent  of  tobacco  and  rum, 
and  disposed  to  be  snappish.  "Boats?''  lie  said,  "boats? 
Very  extraordinary  honr  to  come  there  asking  abont 
boats.  Did  people  suppose  that  boats  went  out  from 
the  basin  at  midnight?  Had  any  boats  gone  out  that 
day?  Absurd  question!  Of  conrse  boats  had  gone  ont 
Boats  went  out  every  day.  There  had  been  a  boat  to 
nfracombe  —  that  went  at  five;  a  boat  to  Hayle  —  at 
half-past  three;  one  to  Swansea  —  at  half-past  four; 
and  the  daily  boat  to  Fortishead  at  two.  Any  others? 
Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  —  one  other,  the  *Daughter  of 
Ocean,'  for  Bordeaux  —  not  a  fixed  boat.  Went  about 
twice  a  month,  and  started  today  about  four." 

For  Bordeaux!  Saxon^s  pulse  leaped  at  the  name. 

"The  *Daughter  of  Ocean'  carries  passengers  of 
course?"  he  asked,  quickly. 

"Oh;  yes,  of  course." 

"And  there  is  a  regulär  steam-service,  is  there  not, 
between  Bordeaux  and  America?" 

Mr.  Lillicrap  stared  and  laughed. 

"To  be  sure  there  is,"  he  replied.  "The  French 
Service.  But  what  traveller  in  his  senses  would  go 
from  Bristol  to  Bordeaux  to  get  to  New  York,  when 
be  can  embark  at  Liverpool  or  Southampton?  Out  of 
the  question." 

But  Saxon,  instead  of  arguing  this  point  with  Mr. 
Lillicrap,  begged  to  know  where  he  should  apply  for 
Information  about  those  passengers  who  had  gone  with 
the  steamer  that  aftemoon;  whereupon  Mr.  Lillicrap, 
who  was  really  disposed  to  be  obliging  despite  his 
irascibility,  offered  to  send  the  porter  with  hün  to  a 
certain    booking-office   where    these  particulars   might 
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perhaps  be  ascertained.     So  Saxon  followed  tlie  man 
over  a  little  drawbridge  and  across  a  dreaiy  yard  fall 
of  casks  and  packing-cases  to   another  oMce,  wbeie, 
althongli  it  was  so  long  past  bnsiness  hoors,  a  pleasant 
kind  of  foreman  came  down  to  speak  to  bim.     The 
books,  be  said,  were  locked  up,  and  tbe  clerks  gone 
bours  ago;  but  he  bimself  remembered  the   lady  and 
gentleman  perfectly  well.     The  lady  wore  deep  black, 
and  the   gentleman  carried  a  large  carpet  bag  in  bis 
band.  He  recollected  having  seen  the  gentleman  several 
days  before.     He  came  down  to  the  office,   and  took 
the  double  passage  and  paid  the  double  fare  in  ad- 
vance.    They  came  on  board  a  little  after  three  o*clock 
—  it  might  be  half-past  three  —  and  the  "Daughter  of 
Ocean^'    steamed    out  about  a  quarter-past   four.     If, 
bowever,  the  gentleman  would  come  there   any  time 
after  eight  tomorrow  moming,  he  could  see  the  bookS) 
and  welcome. 

But  Saxon  had  no    need  to   see  the  books   now. 
They  could  teil  him  no  more  than  he  knew  already. 


CHAPTER  LH. 

The  Man  of  the  People. 

AlthoüGh  he  left  Bristol  by  the  first  moming  ex- 
press,  Baxon  yet  found  that  he  must  perforce  wait  in 
town  tili  evening  before  he  could  pursue  bis  jouruey 
further.  The  early  Continental  Mail  train  was,  of 
course,  gone  long  ere  he  reached  Paddington,  and  the 
next  would  not  leave  London  Bridge  tili  eight  p.  m. 
As  for  the  tidal  route  viä  Boalogne,  it  feU  so  late  in 
the  aftemoon  that  he  would  be  in  nowise  a  gainer  by 
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foUowing  it.  So  he  had  no  resource  but  to  wait  pa- 
tiendy,  and  bear  the  delay  with  as  mach  philosophy  as 
lie  could  muster  to  his  aid. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  was  qnite  resolved  to  keep 
clear  of  his  allies,  and  accept  no  aid  from  without 
The  clue  which  he  now  held  was  of  his  own  finding, 
and  the  failure  or  snccess  with  which  he  shonld  foUow 
it  up  mnst  be  his  own  likewise.  So  he  went  neither 
to  Lombard  Street  to  leam  if  there  were  news  of 
Liawrence  Greatorex,  nor  to  Chancery  Lane  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Keckwitch,  nor  even  to  his  club;  bat,  having 
looked  in  at  his  Chambers  and  desired  the  impertorbable 
Gillingwater  to  prepare  his  travelling  kit  and  have  his 
dinner  readj  bj  a  certain  hoor,  the  yoong  man  thoaght 
he  coold  not  spend  his  "enforced  leisore^*  better  than 
by  taking  William  TrefaJden  at  his  word,  and  leaming 
from  Mr.  Behrens'  own  lips  the  trae  stoiy  of  the  Castle- 
towers'  mortgage. 

The  woolstapler's  of&ces  were  easily  foond,  and 
consisted  of  a  very  dreary,  dosty,  comfortless  first  floor 
in  a  dismaJ  hoase  at  the  farther  end  of  Bread  Street 
On  entering  the  oater  room,  Saxon  foond  himself  in 
the  presence  of  three  very  basy  clerks,  a  taU  porter 
sitting  humbly  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  hage  packing 
case,  a  small  boy  shriUy  teUing  over  a  long  list  of 
names  and  addresses,  and  a  bulky,  beede-browed  man 
in  a  white  hat,  who  was  Standing  in  a  masterfal  atti- 
tnde  before  the  empty  fire-place,  his  feet  very  wide 
apart,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  Saxon 
recognised  him  at  once,  —  keen  grey  eyes,  iron-grey 
hair,  white  hat  and  all. 

**Mr.  Behrens,  I  believe,"  he  said. 

The  woolstapler  nodded  with  sorly  ciyility. 
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"M7  name  is  Behrens,"  he  replied. 

"And  mine,  Trefalden.  Will  you  oblige  me  with 
five  minutes  private  conversation?" 

Mr.  Behrens  looked  at  the  yonng  man  with  nn- 
dissembled  coriositj. 

"Oh,  then  yon  are  Mr.  Saxon  Trefalden  I  sup- 
pose,"  he  said.   "I  know  your  name  very  well.   Step  in.'^ 

And  he  led  the  way  into  his  private  room  —  a  mere 
den  some  ten  feet  Square,  as  cheerful  and  loxorions  as 
a  condemned  cell. 

"I  must  heg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Behrens,  for  in- 
troducing  myself  to  you  in  this  abrupt  way,"  said 
Saxou,  when  they  were  both  seated. 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  blundy.  "I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you.  You 
were  a  nine  days'  wonder  here  in  the  City,  some 
months  ago." 

"Not  for  any  good  deeds  of  my  own,  I  fear!" 
laughed  Saxon. 

"Why,  no;  but  for  what  the  world  values  above 
good  deeds  nowadays  —  the  gifts  of  fortune.  We  don't 
all  get  our  money  so  easily  as  yourself,  sir." 

"And  a  fortunate  thing,  too.  Those  who  work  for 
it  are  happier  than  those  who  only  inherit  it.  I  had 
far  rather  have  worked  for  mine,  if  I  could  bave 
chosen." 

Mr.  Behrens'  rugged  face  lighted  up  with  ap- 
probation. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  he.  '^It  ii 
a  very  proper  feeling,  and,  as  a  Statement,  qoite  tnif 
to  fact.  I  know  what  work  is  —  no  man  better.  1 
began  lifo  as  a  factory  boy,  and  I  have  made  my  waj 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.     I  had  no  help,  ni| 
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education,  no  capital  —  nothing  in  the  world  to  trost 
to  bat  my  head  and  my  hands.  I  have  known  what 
it  is  to  sleep  ander  a  baystack  and  dine  npon  a  raw 
tumip;  and  jet  I  say  I  had  rather  have  sofiered  what 
X  did  suffer  than  have  dawdled  throngh  life  with  mj 
liands  in  my  pockets  and  an  empty  title  tacked  to  my 
name." 

^^I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  I  have  dawdled 
tliroagh  life,  or  ever  mean  to  dawdle  tkroogh  it,''  said 
Saxon.  '^I  am  nothing  bat  a  Swiss  farmer.  I  have 
driven  the  plongh  and  honted  the  chamois  ever  since 
I  wafi  old  enough  to  do  either." 

"Aye  —  but  now  you're  a  fine  genüeman!^' 
"Not  a  bit  of  it!     I  am  just  what  I  have  always 
been,  and  I  am  going  home  before  long  to  my  own 
work  and  my  own  people.     I  intend  to  live  and  die  a 
citizen-farmer  of  the  Swiss  Bepnblic.'' 

^^Then,  upon  my  soiü,  Mi.  Saxon  Trefalden,  you 
are  the  most  sensible  yoong  man  I  ever  met  in  my 
life!^'  exclaimed  the  woolstapler,  admiringly.  "I  coold 
not  have  believed  that  any  yoong  man  woold  be  so 
uni^oiled  by  the  sndden  acqnisition  of  wealtL  Shake 
hands,  sir.     I  am  proud  to  know  yoa.** 

And  the  self-made  man  put  out  his  great  brown 
band,  and  fratemised  with  Saxon  across  the  table. 

"I  know  your  consin  very  well,"  he  added.  "In 
fact,  I  have  jost  been  round  to  Chanceiy  Lane  to  call 
upon  him;  bat  they  teil  me  he  is  gone  abroad  for  six 
weeks.  Bather  unusoal  for  him  to  take  so  long  a  holi- 
day,  isn't  it?" 

"Very  anusual,  I  think,"  stammered  Saxon,  tum- 
ing  saddenly  red  and  bot 

"It's  especially  inconvenient  to  me,  too,  joat  at  this 
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time,"  continued  Mr.  Behrens,  "for  I  have  important 
business  on  band,  and  Keckwitcb,  tbongh  a  clever 
fellow,  is  not  Mr.  Trefalden.  Tour  cousin  in  a  re- 
markablj  clear-beaded,  intelligent  man  of  bnsinefis, 
sir." 

"Yes.     He  bas  great  abiHties." 

"He  bas  acted  as  my  solicitor  for  several  yeaw,'' 
Said  Mr.  Bebrens.  And  tben  be  leaned  back  in  his 
cbair,  and  looked  as  if  be  wondered  wbat  Saxon's  Tisit 
was  abont 

"I — ^I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  qnestion,  Mr.  Behreiis, 
if  I  may  take  tbe  liberty,"  said  Saxon,  observing  the 
look. 

"Surely,  sir.     Surely." 

^'It  is  about  tbe  Castletowers  estate.*' 

Mr.  Bebrens*  brow  clonded  over  at  tbis  annonnce- 
ment. 

"About  tbe  Castletowers  estate?"  be  repeated. 

"Lord  Castletowers,*'  said  Saxon,  beating  somewlut 
abont  tbe  bnsb  in  bis  relnctance  to  approach  tbe  mam 
question,  "is  —  is  my  intimate  friend." 

"Humpb!" 

"And — and  bis  means,  I  fear,  are  veiy  inadeqnate 
to  bis  Position.** 

"If  you  mean  tbat  be  is  a  drone  in  the  faive  and 
wants  more  boney  tban  bis  fair  share,  Mr.  Trefidden, 
let  bim  do  wbat  you  and  I  were  talking  of  just  nov 
—  work  for  it.** 

"I  believe  he  would  gladly  do  so.  Mir.  Behrens,  if 
be  had  tbe  opportunity,**  repUed  Saxon;  "but  that  b 
not  it** 

"Of  course  not  Tbat  nerer  is  it,*'  said  the  nun 
of  tbe  people. 
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^'Wliat  I  xnean  is,  that  He  lias  been  cruellj  harn- 
pered  by  the  debts  with  whicb  bis  falber  encumbered 
the  estate,  and  .  .  /^ 

^*And  be  bas  persuaded  jou  to  come  bere  and  in- 

teicede  for  more  time!    It  is  tbe  old  story,  Mr.  Tre- 

falden  —  it  is  tbe  story  of  eveiy  poor  genüeman  wbo 

cannot  pay  np  bis  mortgage  money  wben  it  falls  dne. 

I  can^t  listen  to  it  any  longer.     I  can  do  no  more  for 

liord  Castletowers  tban  I  bave  done   already.      Tbe 

money  was  dne  on  the  second  of  tbis  montb,  and  to- 

day  is  tbe  seventeentb.     I  consented  to  wait  one  week 

over  time,  and  on  tbe  nintb  yonr  cousin  came  to  me 

imploiing  one  week  more.    Lord  Castletowers,  be  said, 

was  abroad,  bnt  expected  bome  daily.      Money  was 

promised,  bat  bad  not  yet  come  in.     In  sbort,  one  ad- 

ditional  week  was  to  put  everytbing  straigbt.     I  am 

no  inend  to  coronets,  as  yonr  cousin  knows;  but  I 

would  not  desire  to  be  barsb  to  any  man,  wbetber  be 

were  a  lord  or  a  crossing  sweeper  —  so  I  let  your 

firiend  bare  tbe  one  week  more.     It  expired  yesterday. 

I  ezpected  Mr.  Trefalden   all  tbe  aft^oon,   and  be 

never  made  bis  appearance.    I  bave  called  at  bis  office 

tbis  moming,  and  I  bear  that  be  bas  left  town  tbr  siz 

weeks.     I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  I  must  now  employ 

a  stranger,  whicb  makes  it,  of  course,  more  unpleasant 

for  Lord  CasÜetowers.     Bat  I  can't  belp  myself.     I 

must  bave  tbe  money,  and  I  must  foreclose.     That  is 

my  last  word  on  the  matter." 

And  baying  said  tbis,  Mr.  Behrens  thrust  bis  bands 
doggedly  into  bis  pockets,  and  stared  defiantly  at  bis 
visiter. 

Saxon  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile  of  triompL 
He  bad  leamed  more  than  he  came  to  ask,  and  was  in 
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a  better  position  than  if  lie  had  actaallj  put  the  qnestion 
which  he  was  preparing  in  his  mind. 

"I  think  we  slightly  misnnderstand  each  pther,  Mi. 
Behrens/'  he  said.  ^'I  am  here  today  to  pay  you  the 
twenty-five  thonsand  pounds  due  to  yon  £rom  Lord 
Castletowers.  Do  you  vish  to  reoeive  it  in  cash,  or 
shall  I  pay  it  into  any  hank  on  your  acconnt?^' 

"Ton  —  you  can  pay  it  over  to  me,  if  yon  please, 
sir/^  stammered  the  woolstapler,  ntterly  confonnded  by 
the  tum  which  affiairs  were  taking. 

^^I  am  not  sore  that  I  have  quite  so  large  a  snm 
at  my  banker's  at  this  present  moment  Bnt  I  will 
go  at  once  to  Signor  Nazzari  of  Austin  Friars,  who 
18  my  Stockbroker,  and  arrange  the  matter.  If,  there- 
fore,  I  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  amonnt,  Mr.  Beh- 
rens, you  will  not  present  it,  I  suppose,  before  to- 
morrow?" 

"No  —  not  before  tomorrow.  Certainly  not  before 
tomorrow." 

Saxon  drew  his  cheque-book  from  his  pocket,  and 
laid  it  before  him  on  the  table. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Behrens,"  he  said,  "I  hear  that 
you  have  built  yourself  a  pretty  house  down  at  Castle- 
towers." 

"Confoundedly  damp,"  replied  the  woolstapler« 

"Indeed!  The  Situation  is  very  pleasant  Your 
grounds  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Castletowers  park, 
did  they  not?" 

"Yes;  I  gaye  his  lordship  two  thonsand  pounds  for 
that  litüe  bit  of  land.  It  was  too  much  —  more  than 
it  was  worth." 

Saxon  opened  his  cheque-book,  drew  the  inkstand 
towards  him,  and  selected  a  pen. 
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^'Tou  would  not  care  to  seil  the  place,  I  snppose, 
l^lr.  Behrens?^*  lie  said,  carelessly. 
Hmnphl    I  don^t  know/' 
K  you  would,  I  should  be  bappy  to  buy  it" 
^^The  honse  and  stables  cost  me  two  thousand  £ve 
linndred  to  build,"  said  the  woolstapler. 
"And  yet  are  dampl" 

"Well,  the  damp  is  really  nothing  so  speak  of,'^  re- 
plied  Behrens,  quickly. 

"Let  me  see;  I  believe  Lord  Castletowers  sold  a 
conple  of  farms  at  the  same  time  —  did  yon  buy  those 
also,  Mr.  Behrens?^' 

"No,  sir.  They  were  bought  by  a  neighbonr  of 
mine  —  a  Mr.  Sloper.  I  rather  think  they  are  again  in 
the  market." 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  buy  them  if  they  are." 
"You  wish,  I  see,  to  have  a  little  landed  property 
over  in  England,  Mr.  Trefalden.     You  are  quite  right, 
sir;  and,  after  all,  you  are  more  than  half  an  English- 
man." 

"My  name  is  English,  my  descent  is  English,  and 
my  fortune  is  English,"  replied  Saxon,  smiling. 
I'he  woolstapler  nodded  approval. 
*'Well,"  he  Said,  "I  have  lately  bought  an  estate 
down  in  Worcestershire,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  seil 
the  Surrey  place  if  you  have  a  fancy  to  buy  it  It 
has  cost  me,  first  and  last,  nearly  five  thousand 
pounds." 

"I  will  give  you  that  price  for  it  with  pleasure, 
Mr.  Behrens,"  repUed  Saxon.  "Shall  I  make  out  the 
cheque  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  setüe  it  at 
once?" 

The  seller  langhed  grimly. 
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"I  tMnk  yon  had  better  wait  tili  yonr  cousin  comes 
back  before  jou  pay  me  for  it,  Mr.  Trefalden,'^  he  said 
"The  bargam  is  made,  and  that^s  enough;  bat  7011 
ought  not  to  part  firom  yonr  money  without  receiyin^ 
your  title-deeds  in  exchange/* 

Saxon  hesitated  and  Idoked  embarrassed. 

"If  you  are  afraid  that  I  shall  change  my  mind, 
yon  can  give  me  fifty  ponnds  on  the  bargain  —  will 
that  do?  People  don*t  bny  freehold  estates  in  quite 
that  off-hand  way,  you  see,  even  thongh  they  may  be 
as  rieh  as  the  Bank  of  England;  bnt  one  can  see  you 
are  not  mnch  nsed  to  business.^* 

"I  told  you  I  was  only  a  farmer,  you  know,"  lauglied 
Saxon,  making  out  his  cheque  for  the  twenty-five 
thousand  and  fifty  pounds. 

"Ay,  but  take  care  you  don't  fling  your  money 
away,  Mr.  Trefalden.  You're  a  very  young  man  and, 
begging  your  pardon  for  the  Observation,  you  don't 
know  much  of  the  world.  Money  is  a  hard  thing  to 
manage;  and  you  have  more,  I  fancy,  than  you  know 
what  to  do  with." 

"Perhaps  I  have." 

"At  all  events,  you  can^t  do  better  than  bay  land; 
always  remember  that.  I  do  it  ihyself ,  and  I  adyife 
others  to  do  it." 

"I  mean  to  buy  all  I  can  get  in  my  native  Canton/* 

"That's  right,  sir;  and  if  you  like,  I  will  inquire 
about  those  two  farms  for  you." 

"I  should  be  more  obliged  to  you  Üian  I  can  es- 
press." 

*^Not  in  the  least  I  like  you;  and  when  I  like 
people,  I  am  glad  to  be  of  service  to  them*  Ton 
wouldn't  be  particular,  I  suppose,  to  a  few  hundreds?'* 
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"1  don't  csare  what  price  I  pay  for  them." 

"WhewI  I  mnst  not  teil  Sloper  that.  In  fact,  I 
sball  not  mention  jon  at  all.  Yonr  name  alone  wonld 
add  fiftj  per  cent  to  the  price." 

^*I  shall  be  satisfied  with  whatever  bargain  yon  can 
make  for  me,  Mr.  Behrens,"  said  Saxon,  and  handed 
him  the  cheque. 

The  woolstapler  shmgged  bis  Shoulders  impatiently. 

"I  must  give  you  receipts  for  these  two  sums,"  he 
said;  but  your  cousin  ought  to  be  present  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Castletowers.  The  whole  thing  is  irregulär. 
Hadn't  you  better  wait  while  I  send  round  to  Chan- 
cery Lane  for  Mr.  Keckwitch?" 

But  Saxon,  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid  a 
meeting  with  that  worthy  man,  would  not  hear  of  this 
Arrangement;  so  Mr.  Behrens  gave  him  two  formal  re- 
ceipts in  the  presence  of  one  of  bis  clerks,  pocketed 
tbe  cheque,  and  entered  Saxon^s  address  in  bis  note- 
book. 

**As  soon  as  I  have  any  news  about  the  farms,  Mr. 
Trefalden,"  said  he,  "I  wiU  let  you  know." 

And  with  this  they  shook  hands  cordially  and  parted. 

*^ril  be  bound  that  open-handed  young  fellow  has 
lent  the  Earl  this  money,"  muttered  he,  as  he  locked 
tbe  cheque  away  in  bis  cash-box.  "Confound  the  aristo- 
crats!    They  are  all  either  drones  or  bomets." 

In  the  meanwhile  Saxon  was  tearing  along  Cheapside 
on  bis  way  to  Austin  Friars,  eager  to  secure  Signor 
Nazzari^s  Services  while  the  Stock  Exchange  was  yet 
open,  and  füll  of  joy  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
saved  bis  friend  from  ruin. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  as  he  was  Walking 
slowly  across  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Exchange, 
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having  jnst  left  the  Bank  of  England,  where  he  liad 
fonnd  all  his  woist  fears  confirmed  with  respect  to  tlie 
stock  Bold  ont  by  his  consin  in  virtae  of  the  pover  of 
attomej  granted  hy  himself  five  months  be^re,  tbe 
yonng  man  was  snddenly  bronght  to  a  pause  bj  a 
band  npon  his  sleeve,  and  a  panting  voice  caUing  upon 
his  name. 

"Mr.  Saxon  Trefalden  —  b^  yonr  pardon,  sir  — 
one  half-minute,  if  you  pleasel" 

It  was  Mr.  Keckwitch,  breathless,  pallid,  Streaming 
with  Perspiration,  and  ahnest  speechless. 

"One  of  our  clerks,  sir,"  he  gasped,  "'appened  to 
catch  sight  of  yon  —  gettin'  out  of  a  cab  —  top  of 
Bread  Street  I  Ve  been  followin'  you  —  ever  since  he 
came  back.  Mr.  Behrens  directed  me  to  Austin  Friars 
—  firom  Austin  Friars  sent  on  —  to  Bank.  And  here 
lam!" 

Saxon  frowned;  for  his  cousin^s  head  clerk  was 
precisely  the  one  person  whom  he  had  least  wished  to 
meet 

"I  am  sony,  Mr.  Keckwitch,"  he  said,  "that  you 
have  put  yourself  to  so  much  inconvenience." 

"Bless  you,  sir,  I  don't  regard  the  inconvenience. 
The  point  is  —  have  you  leamed  anything  of  the 
missing  man?" 

Saxon  was  so  unused  to  dissemble  that  after  a  mo- 
ment's  palpable  hesitation  he  could  think  of  no  better 
expedient  than  to  ask  a  question  in  retum. 

"Have  none  of  your  emissaries  leamed  anything, 
Mr.  Keckwitch?" 

"No,  sir,  not  at  present.  IVe  had  three  telegrams 
this  momin'  —  one  fpom  Liverpool,  one  from  South- 
ampton,  and  one  &om  Glasgow;   all  tellin^   the   same 
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tale  —  no  snccess.  As  for  Mr.  Kidd  lie^s  taken  the 
liondon  docks  for  bis  line;  bat  he's  done  no  better  than 
otiier  folks  up  to  this  time.  If,  bowever,  yau  have  made 
any  way,  eir,  why  then  we  can't  do  better  then  foUow 
yoxir  lead." 

They  were  close  nnder  tbe  equestrian  statne  of  tbe 
Duke,  wben  Saxon  stopped  sbort,  and  looking  the  bead 
clerk  ftdl  in  tbe  face,  replied:  — 

"Yes,  Mr.  Keckwitcb,  I  do  know  sometbing  of  my 
coosin's  movements,  bnt  it  is  my  Intention  to  keep  tbat 
knowledge  to  myself.  Yon  can,  if  yon  please,  put  a 
stop  to  all  tbese  useless  inqniries ;  for  I  sball  now  retain 
this  matter  solely  in  my  own  bands." 

"Not  exda^n^  me  from  assistin'  yon,  sir,  I  hope?" 
exclaimed  Keckwitcb,  anxiously.  ^'Of  course,  if  yon 
have  fonnd  a  clue,  and  it's  yonr  pleasnre  to  follow  it 
yourself,  tbat's  only  wbat  yonVe  a  rigbt  to  do;  but 
Tm  a  man  of  ezperience,  and  IVe  done  so  mnch  in  tbe 
affair  already  .  .  ." 

"I  am  obliged  by  wbat  you  have  done,  Mr.  Keck- 
witcb," Said  Saxon,  "and  I  sball  make  it  my  bnsiness 
to  recompense  you  for  your  trouble;  but  I  have  no 
furtber  need  of  your  Services." 

"But,  sir  —  but,  Mr.  Saxon  Trefalden  —  you 
can't  mean  to  give  me  the  go-by  in  this  way!  It  ain't 
fair,  sirl" 

"Not  fair,  Mr.  Keckwitcb!" 

"After  my  toilin'  all  tbe  summer  througb,  as  I  have 
been  toilin'  —  after  all  tbe  trouble  IVe  taken,  and  all 
tbe  money  IVe  spent  to  worm  out  your  consin's  ways 
—  wby,  sir,  you'd  never  have  known  even  so  mucb  as 
wbere  be  liyed,  if  it  badn't  been  for  me!" 

"Mr.  Keckwitcb,"  said  Saxon  stemly,   "wbatever 
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jou  maj  haye  done  was  done  to  please  jonrself,  I 
presume  —  to  satisfy  your  own  curiosity,  or  serve 
your  ends.  It  was  oertamly  not  done  for  xne.  I  do 
not  consider  that  yon  have  any  daim  npon  my  con- 
fidence,  or  even  npon  my  pnrse.  However,  as  I  Bald 
before,  I  sHall  reoompense  yon  by  and  by,  as  I  see  fit 
Gt>od  moming.*' 

And  with  this,  the  yonng  man  hailed  a  cab,  desired 
to  be  driven  to  bis  cbambers,  and  speedily  vanished 
in  the  tbrong  of  Westward-boand  vehicles,  leaving  tJie 
bead-clerk  boiling  over  with  impotent  rage  and  disap- 
pointment 

"Well,  Pm  cursed  if  that  isn^t  a  specimen  of  in- 
gratitnde!"  muttered  he.  "Here^s  a  porse-proad  npstart 
for  yon,  to  step  in  and  roh  an  honest  man  of  bis  fair 
vengeance.  Becompense,  indeed!  Daum  bis  recompense 
and  himself  too!  I  hate  bim.  I  wish  he  was  dead.  I 
bäte  the  whole  tribe  of  Trefaldens.  I  wish  they  were 
all  dead,  and  that  I  had  the  bnryin*  of  *em.'* 


CHAPTEK  LIII. 

At  Fault. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  tili  his  eyes  wearied 
of  the  shipping  and  Ids  feet  of  the  pav4^  Saxon  wandered 
along  the  qnays  of  the  grand  old  cily  of  Bordeaux, 
seeking  vainly  for  any  definite  news  of  the  "Daughter 
of  Ocean.''  He  had  lost  mnch  precions  time  by  the 
way  —  a  night  in  Bristol,  a  day  in  London,  another 
night  in  Bordeaux;  but  for  this  there  had  been  abso- 
lutely  no  help.  The  early  train  that  took  him  firom 
Bristol  to  London  arrived  too  late  for  the  moming  mail 
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to  Paris,  and  the  express  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux 
l>roiight  liiin  into  the  antique  capital  of  Guienne  between 
ten  and  eleven  at  night  Armed,  however,  with  the 
same  streng  will  that  had  carried  him  along  thus  far, 
Saxon  set  to  work  to  pursae  his  search  as  vigoronsly 
in  Bordeaux  as  in  London  and  Bristol,  and,  if  possible, 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  even  greater  perseverance 
and  patience. 

Up  to  this  point  he  had  held  no  further  communi- 
cation  with  Greatorex.  He  was  determined  to  act  for 
himself  and  hy  himself ,  wiUiont  help  er  counsel.  He 
wonld,  perhaps,  have  found  it  dif&cult  to  explain  why 
he  shrunk  firom  sharing  the  responsibilitj  of  this  task 
— whj,  from  that  moment  when  he  had  first  divined  the 
share  which  Helen  Rivi^re  might  bear  in  his  cousin's 
flight,  he  had  jealously  kept  the  supposition  to  himself, 
and  determined  to  foUow  up  this  accidental  clue  nn- 
aided  and  aJone.  But  so  it  was.  He  feit  that  the  girFs 
name  was  sacred;  that  his  lips  were  sealed;  that  he, 
and  he  only,  must  seek  and  safe  her. 

He  thought  of  her  perpetually.  He  could  think, 
indeed,  of  nothing  eise.  Throughout  the  weary,  weary 
miles  of  travel,  by  night,  by  day,  sleeping  or  waking, 
the  remembrance  of  her  peril  was  ever  before  him.  He 
had  beheld  her  face  but  twice  in  his  life;  yet  it  was 
as  yividly  present  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  familiär 
with  its  pale  and  tender  beauty  from  his  boyhood.  It 
wning  bis  very  heart  to  think  of  her  eyes  —  those 
pathetic  eyes,  with  that  look  of  the  caged  chamois  in 
them  that  he  remembered  so  weU.  Then  he  would 
wonder  yaguely  whether  they  had  always  wom  that  ex- 
pression?  —  whether  he  should  ever  see  them  lighted 
up  with  smiles?  —  whether  she  bad  ever  known  the 

Haif  o  Mittion  of  Money.  IL  20 
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joyous,  thoughdess,  siinflhmy  happiness  of  childhood, 
and  had  made  her  faiher's  bome  musicaL  with  lai^hter? 

Miising  thns,  while  the  unvaried  flats  of  central 
France  were  gliding  monotonoosly  past  tke  carriage 
Windows,  he  wottld  wander  on  into  other  and  qnite  ii^ 
relevant  speculations,  wondering  whether  sHe  remem- 
bered  bim?  Whether  she  would  know  bim  agiun,  if 
flbe  met  bim?  Whether  she  had  ever  thongbt  of  bim 
since  that  day  when  they  met  at  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
Station,  and  he  paid  her  fare  from  Sedgebroob?  And 
tben,  at  the  end  of  all  these  tangled  skeins  of  revene 
wonld  always  come  the  one  terrible  qnestion  —  did  she 
love  William  Trefalden? 

He  told  himself  that  it  was  impossible.  He  told 
bimself  over  and  over  again  that  beaven  was  just  and 
merciM,  and  would  never  condemn  that  pure  young 
soul  to  so  fatal  an  error;  but  while  he  reasoned,  he 
trembled. 

Supposing  that  this  thing  had  really  come  to  pass — 
what  tben?  Wbat  if  they  were  already  married?  The 
supposition  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  yet  it  flasbed  upon 
bim  every  now  and  tben,  like  a  sharp  pang  of  pbysical 
pain.  He  migbt  put  it  aside  as  resolutely  as  be  would, 
but  it  came  back,  and  back  again. 

Wbence  this  pain?  Whence  this  angoish,  tbia  rest- 
less energy,  this  indomitable  will  that  knew  neither 
fatigue,  nor  discouragement,  nor  sbadow  of  tuming? 
These  were  questions  that  he  never  asked  himself  Had 
they  been  put  to  bim,  be  would  probably  bave  replied 
that  he  compassionated  Helen  Bivi^re  from  the  bottom 
of  bis  heart,  and  that  he  would  bave  feit  the  same,  and 
done  as  much,  for  any  other  innocent  and  belpless  girl 
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in  a  siimlar  position.  It  was  pily.  Pily,  of  conne. 
TVliat  eise  should  it  be? 

In  this  firame  of  mind,  devonred  hj  anxiety,  and 
impelled  by  a  restlessness  tbat  increased  with  every 
lioiir,  the  joüng  man  traversed  the  bimdredB  upon  hon- 
dreds  of  miles  between  Bristol  and  Bordeaux,  and  now 
wandered  eagerlj  about  the  far-spreading  cily  and  the 
endless  qnays,  porsning  his  scareh. 

Of  the  ^'Danghter  of  Ocean,"  he  ascertained  that 

ehe  had  anrived  in  port  and  was  nnlading  somewhere 

bdow  the  bridge.     Sent  hither  and  thither,  referred 

firom  one  shipping  agent  to  another  and  confosed  by  all 

aorts  of  oontndictozy  directions,  he  had  the  greatest 

difficoltj  to  find  the  steamer,  and,  when  found,  to  gain 

a  moment^s  hearing  from  those  abont  her.    Deserted, 

apparenüy,  by  her  captain  and  crew,  and  given  over 

to  a  swann  of  blne-bloused  porters,  the  ^'Daaghter  of 

Ocean'*  lay  beside  a  wharf  on  the  farther  side  of  the 

Garonne,  nndergoing  a  rapid  clearance.     The  wharf 

was  obstrocted  with  crates,  bales,  and  packing  cases; 

the  porters  came  and  went  like  bees  about  a  hive;  a 

Prench  oammis  in  a  shaggy  white  hat,  with  a  book 

under  bis  arm  and  a  pen  behind  bis  ear,  stood  by  and 

took  note  of  the  goods  as  they  were  landed;   and  all 

was  chatter,  straw,   hüstle,   and  confnsion.     No  one 

seemed  able  to  give  Sazon  the  least  intelligence.     The 

eommü  would  scarcely  listen  to  him,  and  the  only  per- 

Bon  firom  whom  he  could  extract  a  civil  word  was  a  fat 

EngUshman  in  a  semi-nautical  oostume,  whom  he  found 

in  the  saloon  of  the  steamer,   immersed  in  accounts. 

This  petBon  informed  him  that  the  captain  was  gone  to 

Perigueoz,  and  that  the  passengers  had  all  been  landed 

yesterday  at  the  Quai  Louis  Philippe.     As  to  where 

20» 
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they  mlglit  baye  gone  after  being  once  set  ashore,  fliat 
was  nobody's  bnsmess  bat  their  own.  Perhaps  it  migk 
be  worth  wbfle  to  make  inqniiy  at  the  passport  office, 
or  the  English  Consiilate.  He  should  do  so  himself  if 
be  were  looking  after  any  friends  of  bis  own. 

So  Saxon  thanked  the  £at  Englisbman  for  bis  ad- 
vioe,  and  went  to  the  Consnlate.  Tbe  Consnl  advised 
bim  to  go  to  the  Prüfet,  and  the  Prüfet,  after  keepicg 
bim  for  more  than  an  hour  in  a  dismal  waiting-roonii 
referred  bim  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  <nty  police. 
Tbis  ffmctionary,  a  fnssjr,  inqnisitive,  self-important  per- 
sonage,  entered  Saxon's  name  in  a  big  book,  promised 
that  be  wonld  commnnicate  with  the  anthorities  of  tbe 
passport  Office,  and  desired  Monsieur  to  call  again  to- 
morrow  between  two  and  fonr. 

Thns  the  day  dra^ed  slowlj  by,  and  wben  at  night 
be  laid  bis  weaiy  bead  npon  the  pillow,  Saxon  feit  as 
if  be  were  farther  off  than  ever  from  snccess. 

The  next  day,  Satorday,  was  spent  in  the  same  nn- 
salisfactory  way.  He  wasted  all  the  forenoon  in  bnnting 
ont  one  Philip  Edmonds,  first  mate  of  the  ^'Dangbter 
of  Ocean/'  who  was  lodging  at  a  little  marine  boarding- 
bonse  on  the  opposite  side  of  t^e  river.  Tbis  Edmonds 
at  once  remembered  to  have  seen  William  Trefalden 
and  Helen  Rivi&re  among  the  passengers.  The  lady 
was  in  deep  monming.  They  landed  with  the  otbers 
at  the  Quai  Lonis  Philippe.  He  had  never  spoken  to 
either,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  nltimate  destination. 
This  was  all  that  he  had  to  teil. 

Then  Saxon  went  back  to  the  qnays,  and  inquired 
abont  the  steamers  that  wonld  sail  next  week  for  New 
York.  He  fotmd  that  none  had  left  Bordeaux  since  tbe 
'^Daughter  of  Ocean"  had  come  into  port,  and  Aat  tbe. 
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first  departnre  wonld  take  place  on  the  following  Tues- 
cLay.     By  the  time  that  these  facts  were  ascertained,  it 
^was  late  enough  to  ga  to  the  superintendent^s  office. 
Sera,    however,    he  was   requested  to  call  again  to- 
morrow,  the  police  having  as  yet  been  unahle  to  come 
at  any  satisfactory  results.    The  vagaeness  of  this  State- 
ment, and  the  air  of  polite  indifference  with  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  a  bland  of&cial  in  the  onter 
of&oe,  conyinced  Saxon  that  he  had  little  to  expect 
from  anght  bnt  his  own  nnaided  efforts.     That  night, 
having  since  early  moming  paced  nntiringly  about  the 
quays  and  streets  and  public  of&ces  of  Bordeaux,  he 
lay  down  to  rest,  almost  in  despair. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Saxon  fltrikM  the  Tndl  in  a  FrMh  Plaee. 

'^WiLL  Monsienr  have  the  goodness  to  write  his 
name  in  the  visitors'  book?*' 

Saxon  had  finished  his  solitary  breakfast  and  was 
looking  dreamily  ont  of  the  window  of  the  salle-^- 
maoger  when  the  head  waiter  laid  the  yolnme  before 
him  and  preferred  tbe  stereotyped  reqnest  Scarcely 
glaneing  at  the  modey  signattues  with  whioh  the  page 
was  nearly  fiUed,  the  yonng  man  scrawled  his  own. 

"iTÜMM/"  Said  the  waiter,  as  Saxon  completed 
the  entiy  nnder  its  yarioos  headings,  ^^  Monsienr  is 
Swiss?" 

"I  am.     What  of  it?" 

''Nothing,  Monsienr  —  exoept  that  Monsieur  speaks 
with  the  pnrity  of  a  Frenchman.     There  is  a  Swiss 
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Protestant  chapel  in  Bordeaux,  if  Monsieur  wotild  wuh 
to  attend  tbe  service." 

A  new  possibility  snggested  itsdf  to  Saxon's  mind. 

"Ib  there  any  English  Protestant  chapel? ''  lie  asked 
qnickly. 

^^MaiUy  e^rtoMemmt^  Motmeur,     On  the  Pav6  des 
Chantrons.     One  maj  see  it  firom  this  window.'* 

And  the  waiter  pointed  out  a  modest  white  boSding, 
abont  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Saxon's  heart  bonnded  witfa  hope  renewed.     The 
English  Protestant   chapel!     What  more  likely  than 
that  Helen  shonld  find  her  way  thither,  Uns  smmy 
Sunday  moming?     What  more  probable  than  that  the 
English  chaplain  shonld  be  able  to  help  him?     How 
dnll  he  had  been,  not  to  thiuk  of  this  before!   Finding 
that  it  yet  wanted  nearly  two  honrs  to  the  time  when 
Service  wonld  begin,  and  that  the  ehapUdn  lived  near 
by,  Saxon  went  at  once  to  wait  npon  him.     An  old 
MToman,  howoTer,  opened  the  door  to  him,  and  mformed 
him  with  many  curtsies,  that  her  master  was  absent 
for  six  week^s  vaeaneea^  and  that  a  stränge  genüeman 
had  imdertaken  bis  ivty  in  the  meanwhile.    As  for  the 
Strange  gentleman's  name,  ehe  had  not  ^e  remotest 
idea  of  it     It  was  "«9  nam  Anglaw  —  'Un  nmn  exees- 
sivement  dijykile,^' 

"If  you  will  direct  me  where  to  find  him,"   said 
Saxon,  "I  ean  dispense  with  bis  name." 

^^Mm  Dteu,  Wsiear^  he  is  stitying  at  Dronay!^' 

"Where,  then,  is  Dronay?" 

"-4Ä,  c^est  hin,  Äfsieur" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  far?     How  far?'' 

"More  than  three  leagues,  M'sieniCf     £kit  he  will 
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he  here  to  perform  fihe  Service  at  half-past  ten,  and 
M'sieor  can  see  him  after  it  is  over.^* 

Forced  to  content  himself  with  this  prospect,  Saxon 
then  chatted  awhile  with  the  garmlous  old  femme  de 
charffe,  and  leamed  that  Drouay  was  a  litüe  village  in 
the  heart  of  the  wine-conntry  north  of  Bordeaux;  that 
the  Strange  clergyman,  heing  in  delicate  health,  was 
staying  there  tili  the  vintage-time  should  oome  round 
and  enable  him  to  take  the  henefit  of  the  grape-cure; 
that  her  own  master  was  the  best  man  in  the  world; 
that  the  chapel  was  Ms  laide;  that  the  attendance  at 
this  season  was  very  scanty;  that  the  voluntary  con- 
tribntions  were  much  less  than  they  should  be,  and  so 
forth,  tili  he  succeeded  in  effecting  bis  escape. 

At  length  half-past  ten  o'clock  came  round.  His 
thoughts  were  busy  with  tbe  things  of  the  world,  and 
he  feit  that  he  had  no  power  to  abstract  them.  He 
feit  that  he  could  no  more  lay  down  his  burthen  upon 
that  sacred  threshold  as  he  ought  to  lay  it  down,  than 
he  could  lay  down  his  personality*,  so  he  remained  out- 
Bide  the  door  and  watched  the  congregation  passing  in. 
But  he  watched  in  vain.  Among  the  women  came  no 
Helen  ßiviire  —  among  the  men  no  William  Tre- 
falden.  By  and  by,  he  heard  the  psalm-singing  through 
*the  half-opened  Windows,  and  now  and  then  a  faint 
echo  of  the  voice  of  the  preacher.  At  length,  after  a 
Service  that  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  would  never  end, 
the  worshippers  came  out  again  and  went  their  several 
ways.  He  then  entered  the  chapel,  begged  the  favour 
of  five  minutes'  conversation  with  the  ofüciating  dergy- 
man,  and  was  shown  into  the  vestry. 

A  fragile-looking  young  man  of  about  six  or  seven 
and  twenty  received  him  politely,  pointed  to  a  seat, 
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and  begged  to  know  in  what  manner  he  could  luiTe 
the  pleasnre  of  being  usefiil  to  him. 

Saxon  had  no  difficulty  in  teUing  bis  stoiy.  Ke 
bad  told  it  80  often,  and  always  witb  tbe  sajne  resenra* 
tions  on  one  or  two  points,  tbat  it  now  came  to  bis 
lips  witb  tbe  readiness  of  an  establisbed  formnla. 

He  was  in  searcb  of  two  friends  who,  be  bad 
reason  to  believe,  bad  lately  arrived  in  Bordeaux. 
Tbe  gentleman  was  a  near  relative  of  bis  own,  and  be 
was  intimatelj  acquainted  witb  tbe  family  of  the  lady. 
Her  name  was  Bivi^re.  Sbe  was  about  seventeen  or 
eigbteen  years  of  age,  and  dressed  in  deep  monming. 
He  was  tbe  bearer  of  very  important  intelligence,  and 
bad  travelled  from  England  expressly  to  see  tbese 
friends,  if  only  be  were  so  fof tunate  as  to  obtain  some 
definite  information  respecting  tbem.  And  then  be 
concludod  witb  an  apology  for  tbe  trouble  that  be  was 
giving,  and  tbe  time  tbat  bis  narrative  occnpied  in 
tbe  telling. 

Tbe  clergyman,  sitting  witb  one  band  over  hii 
moutb,  and  bis  eyes  fixed  attentively  npon  the  groundi 
beard  bim  to  tbe  end,  and  tben,  in  a  veiy  qniet  de&r 
voice,  Said:  — 

"Will  you  oblige  me  witb  your  name?" 

"Certainly.     My  name  is  Trefalden." 

"Is  Trefalden  also  tbe  name  of  your  relative?*' 

Saxon  besitated. 

"I  do  not  tbink  tbat  be  is  travelling  ander  tlut 
name/*  be  replied,  witb  some  embarrassment. 

"Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Trefalden,  tbat  your  friendiä 
travelling  under  an  assnmed  name?" 

"I  mean  —  tbat  is,  I  believe  —  be  is  traveUiog 
under  tbe  name  of  Forsytb." 
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The  dergyman  pressed  bis  fingers  nervously  against 
lüs  Ups. 

^^This  is  Strange,"  he  said. 

^*If  70a  know  aiiTthing,  for  Heaven^s  sake  do  not 
Iiesitate  to  teil  itl"  cried  Saxon,  impetnously. 

'*!  am  bound  to  hesitate,"  replied  the  clergjman. 
*'I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  .  .  ." 

^'If  it  be  yonr  duty  to  help  the  belpless  and  baffle 
the  nnrighteous,  jo\^  ought  —  belle ve  me,  sir,  you 
auffht  —  to  speak!" 

The  yonng  clergyman  looked  at  him  fixedly,  and 
after  a  moment^s  pause,  replied:  — 

"I  do  believe  you,  Mr.  Trefalden.  I  also  believe 
that  I  am  engaged  to  marry  those  two  persons  to- 
morrow  at  Drouay." 

Saxon  changed  colonr,  opened  bis  Ups  as  if  about 
to  speak,  checked  himself,  stood  up,  sat  down  again, 
and  Said  at  length  in  a  low  deep  voice:  — 

**I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  in  time." 

^*To  be  present  at  their  wedding?'' 

'*No  —  to  prevent  it" 

The  deigyman  looked  as  if  he  had  half-antidpated 
this  reply. 

'*If  I  am  ta  refose  to  perform  the  ceremony,  Mr. 
Trefalden,  you  mnst  fbmish  me  with  an  adequate  rea- 
son,"  said  he. 

Saxon  was  sorely  tried  between  bis  desire  to  screen 
the  good  Trefalden  name,  and  the  obvious  necessity 
for  stating  bis  case  plainly. 

"If  I  place  a  great  confidence  in  you,"  he  said^ 
presently,  "will  you  promise  not  to  betray  it?" 

"  Unquestionably." 
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Saxon  looked  at  hiin  as  if  lie  wonld  £un  read  liifl 
▼ery  heart 

^*You  are  an  ntter  stranger  to  me,**  he  said;  ^^but 
I  think  7011  are  a  man  of  hononr.     I  "will  trast  yon.'' 

And  then,  having  looked  out  into  the  cbapel  and 
seen  that  there  was  no  one  witbin  heaiing,  Saxon  sat 
down  and  related  all  the  story  of  his  consin*s  perfidy. 


CHAPTEB  LV. 

Mr.  Oathri6*d  Teatimony. 

The  clergyman's  name  was  Gnthrie.  He  was 
lodging  at  the  house  of  a  small  propri^taire  at  Drooaj, 
as  die  old  femme  de  Charge  had  seid,  for  his  health; 
and  hiiher,  according  to  the  Statement  which  he  gaye 
in  retnm  for  Saxon^s  confidence,  a  gentleman  came 
ont  from  Bordeanx  to  yisit  him  in  the  evening  of  the 
foregoing  Wednesday  —  *.  e, ,  the  evening  of  the  very 
day  that  the  "Danghter  of  Ocean"  landed  her  pas- 
sengers  at  the  Qnai  Lonis-Philippe.  This  gentleman 
Said  that  his  name  was  Forsyth.  The  ohject  of  his 
Visit  was  to  engage  Mr.  Gnthrie  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony  of  marriage  between  himself  and  a  lady  then 
staying  at  the  Hotel  de  Nantes  in  Bordeanx.  Hr. 
Gnthrie  arranged  to  marry  them  on  the  Satnrday,  and 
this  matter  disposed  of,  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  a  re- 
markably  pleasant  person,  made  some  observations 
abont  Drouay,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  apartments 
to  be  had  in  the  neighbonrhood.  He  then  added  that 
the  lady  whom  he  was  abont  to  make  his  wife  had 
lately  lost  a  near  relative,  and  wouU  be  glad  |o  escape 
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Urom  ihe  noiae  and  bustle  of  Bordeaux  to  so  redied  a 
spot.  Mr.  Gkiihrie  then  volunteered  to  accompany  him 
to  a  litde  ehdrtean  near  by,  which  was  to  be  let  fni^ 
nisbed,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  engaged  the  first-floor  on  the 
spot.  There  was  at  first  some  little  difficulty  abont 
tbe  matter,  as  the  propri^taire  was  unwilling  to  let  any 
part  of  bis  bonse  for  less  than  one  month;  but  Mr. 
Forsyth,  who  was  apparently  as  rieh  as  he  was  agree- 
able,  offered  a  fortnight's  rent  in  advance,  and  pro- 
mised  that,  although  the  lady  would  probably  not  re^ 
main  there  more  than  a  week,  the  whole  month  should 
be  paid  if  her  ocenpation  of  the  rooms  cansed  Monsieur 
le  propri^taire  to  lose  a  more  advantageons  tenant 
Tbe  next  moming  he  escorted  Miss  Bivi^  to  Dronay, 
installed  her  at  the  ChAtean  de  Peyrolles,  and  having 
introdnced  her  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  reeommended  her 
to  that  genüeman^s  care  and  attention,  took  bis  leave. 

Mr.  Guthrie  had  at  that  time  no  idea  that  bis  new 
Acquaintanoes  had  only  arriyed  in  Bordeaux  the  day 
before;  or  that  ihey  had  travelled  direct  firom  £ng^ 
land.  He  first  leamed  these  facts  firom  Miss  Bivi^re. 
He  was  exoeedingly  surprised  when  she  further  in- 
formed  him  that  they  were  about  to  proeeed  to  New 
York  by  the  next  steamer  leaving  Bordeaux.  If  Miss 
Biviire  had  not  spoken  of  their  plans  so  simply,  and 
been  in  such  profound  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  mo- 
ther,  he  would  have  perhaps  suspected  a  clandestine 
match;  but  as  it  was,  he  only  wondered  en  poisant  at 
the  oddify  of  their  arrangements,  and  then  dismissed  the 
subject  firom  bis  mind.  On  the  Friday  Mr.  Forsyth 
came  down  to  Drouay  to  call  upon  Miss  Bivi&re,  and, 
at  her  desire,  postponed  the  marriage  tili  Monday.  It 
seemed  to  liLr.  Gudurie  that  Miss  Rlviire  was  perfecdy 
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willing  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Forsyth.     The  lov^ 
was  unquestionably  on  bis  aide;  but  sbe  seemed  to  bold 
bim  in  tbe  bigbest  possible  respect,  and  to  lock  up  to 
bim  in  all  tbings.    Having  so  recentlj  lost  her  moth», 
bowever,  it  was  natural  tbat  tbe  young  lady  sbonld  be 
anxious  to  wait  as  long  as  migbt  be  practicable  before 
contracting  tbis   new  tie.     As   tbe   arrangement  now 
stood,  Mr.  Gutbrie  was  to  perform  tbe  ceremony  pri- 
vately  at  tbe  Cb&teau  de  PeyroUes  on  Monday  after* 
noon,  and  tbe  newly-married  pair  were  to  einbark  on 
board  ibe  American  mail  steampacket  ^^Wasbington** 
for  New  York  direct  on  Tuesday  moming.  Mr.  Gutbiie 
added  tbat  be  bad  found  bimself  mncb  interested  in 
Miss  Rivi&re.     He  bad  lent  ber  some  books,  calkd 
upon  ber  several  times,  and  done  wbat  be  conld  to 
aUeviate  tbe  monotony  of  ber  brief  sojoam  at  Dronay. 
In  tbe  meanwbile  Mr.  Forsytb,  tbrougb  respect  for  ber 
giief  and  ber  solitade,  bad  witb  mucb  delicacy  kept 
aloof  from  tbe  Cb&teau  de  Peyrolles,  and  bad,  in  fa^ 
only  been  down  once  from  Bordeaux  since  Ifias  Bi- 
viire's  arrival  tbere.     Mr.  Qntbrie  believed  tbat  Kr. 
Forsyib  bad  since  tben  gone  upon  business  to  Angoa- 
ISme. 

And  bere  tbe  clergyman^s  testimony  ended* 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

The  Chftteaa  de  PeyroUea. 

A  TiNT,  wLite  bnilding  in  the  French  mediseval 
style,  with  some  six  or  eight  glittering  extinguisher  tor- 
rets,  a  wholly  unreasonable  number  of  veiy  small  Win- 
dows, and  a  weedy  courtjard  with  massive  wooden 
gates,  was  the  Cbätean  de  Peyrolles.  The  honse  was 
white;  the  jaloosies  were  white;  the  gates  were  white. 
In  Short  a  more  comfortless  and  ghost-like  dweUing  it 
wonld  be  difficalt  to  find,  even  in  the  sonth  of  France. 
Bnilt  npon  a  slight  —  a  very  slight  —  eminence,  it 
overlooked  a  wide  district  of  vinejards;  and  stood 
ifllanded,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  an  endless  green 
lake,  which  stretched  away  for  miles  on  every  side. 
Here  and  there  rose  a  Cluster  of  village  roofs,  sur- 
monnted  by  a  landmark  of  chnrch-spire;  here  and  there 
the  peaked  roof  of  some  stately  ch&teau;  bat  the  yil- 
lages  were  few  and  the  chÄteanx  far  between.  A  long 
fltraight  road,  bordered  on  each  side  by  tall  poplars, 
0wept  throngh  the  heart  of  this  district,  passing  dose 
beside  the  gates  of  the  Ch&tean  de  Peyrolles,  and 
▼anishing  away  into  the  extreme  distance,  like  an 
avenne  in  a  perspective  drawing. 

Aloog  this  road  —  the  vines  heavy  with  black 
grapes  Coming  down  in  most  places  to  the  wayside, 
with  now  and  then  a  patch  of  coarse  pastore  in  between 
—  Saxon  drove  from  Bordeaux  to  Dronay  that  mem* 
orable  Snnday  aftemoon.  He  had  taken  a  light  car- 
riage  and  foor  good  post-horses  from  his  hotel,  and  so 
weut  over  the  ground  at  a  brilliant  pace.     The  Hey- 
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erend  Angns  Guthrie,  havmg  made  bis  aftemoon  die- 
coorse  of  the  very  ^riefest,  accompanied  him.  Thej 
spoke  bat  seldom,  exchanging  now  aad  then  a  word  or 
two  on  the  Coming  vintage,  or  the  weather,  wliieh  had 
become  beavily  overcast  within  the  last  two  bours  and 
threatened  a  storm:  but  as  the  road  lengthened  behind 
them,  their  observations  became  fewer,  and  than  alto- 
gether  ceased. 

^^This  ifl  Drouay,"    said  the  dergyman,    after  a 
silence  of  more  than  half-an-hoor. 

Saxon  Started  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"And  that  Utüe  white  buüding?" 

"The  Ch&tean  de  PeyroUes." 

A  Strange  feeling  of  agitation  and  reluctance  cam« 
upon  him. 

"Now  that  it  comes  to  the  point,"  said  he,  '^I  feel 
like  a  coward.^' 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  it,"  replied  Mr.  Guthrie;  "yoii 
have  a  painfnl  duty  before  you." 

"StUl,  you  do  not  think  she  loves  Mm?" 

"I  do  not,  indeed." 

"I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  be  sure  of  that!^*  said 
Saxon,  eamesüy;  so  eamestly  that  the  young  eleigj* 
man  looked  up  at  him  like  a  man  who  ia  suddenly  en- 
lightened. 

"In  any  case,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  he  replied,  "yoa 
Gould  only  do  what  you  are  now  doing.  Mercy  ander 
these  drcumstances  would  be  cniel  isjustice.  Shall  ve 
alight  here?  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  than  diiving  op 
to  the  chÄteau." 

The  postillions  had  pulled  up  before  the  door  of 
the  village  anborge;  so  the  travellers  got  out,  and  went 
up  the  private  road  on  foot. 
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''Ton  don't  think  it  woald  come  better  from  your« 
eelf,  being  a  dergyman?"  said  Saxon,  as  Mr.  Guthrie 
rang  for  admission. 

The  dei^;ymaiL  shook  bis  head. 

^^Certamly  not  I  oould  only  repeat  what  I  have 
been  told;  7011  can  teil  what  jou  know/' 

"True." 

'*But,  if  yon  prefer  it|  I  will  aee  Miss  Eiyi&re  first, 
and  prepare  her  for  yonr  visit.*' 

'^Thanks  —  thanks  a  thonsand  times.*' 

An  elderly  woman  opened  the  door,  smiling  and 
cnrtseying.  Mam^selle,  sbe  said,  was  in  the  giande 
salon  "au  premd&r;**  so  Mr.  Ghithrie  went  up,  while 
Saxon  waited  in  a  little  ante-room  on  the  ground-floor. 

He  was  craelly  nervons.  He  tried  to  think  wbat 
he  onght  to  say,  and  how  he  ought  to  begin;  bnt  he 
coold  not  put  the  words  together  in  bis  mind,  and 
wben  the  clergyman  came  back  at  the  end  of  ten  min- 
utes,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  not  been  absent  as 
many  seconds. 

"I  baye  given  her  yonr  card,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie, 
*'and  told  her  that  70a  are  Mr.  Forsyth^s  oonsin.  60 
up  to  the  first  landing,  and  through  the  door  that 
£Äces  70a  as  70a  ascend  the  stairs.  I  will  wait  here 
for  70U." 

He  went  np,  bis  heart  beating  painfal]7  against 
bis  side;  and  then  he  pansed  a  moment  ontside  the 
door. 

"Td  as  soon  be  sbot!''  he  mnttered  to  bimaelf  as 
he  tnmed  the  handle  and  went  in. 
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CHAPTEB  LVII. 

What  Pity  Im  Akin  to. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  outer  salon  opening 
throngh  wide  folding-doors  into  a  large  room.  A  dark 
figure  sitting  beside  an  open  window  rose  slowlj  at  bis 
approach,  and  a  yery  low  soft  voice,  in  reply  to  bis 
mnttered  salntation,  bade  bim  be  seated. 

'*I  trost/'  be  said,  ^^tbat  Miss  Rivi^re  will  pardon 
an  intm^on  wbicb  mnst  seem  nnpardonable  tifl  it  is 
expUuned.*' 

"Yon  are  welcome,  sir,"  sbe  replied.  "If  only  as 
Mr.  Forsytb's  relative  .  .  .  ." 

Sbe  raised  ber  eyes  to  bis  face  for  tbe  first  time, 
faltered,  coloored  crimson,  and,  after  a  moment^s  besi- 
tation,  added:  — 

'^I  tbink  we  bave  met  before." 

Sazon  bowed  profoundly. 

"I  believe,^^  be  said,  ^'that  I  once  bad  tbe  bononr 
of  being  useful  to  yon  for  a  few  moments." 

"Yon  never  gave  me  any  opportunity  of  —  of 
thanking  yon,  Mr.  Trefalden,"  sbe  said,  pressing  ber 
bands  tigbüy  togetber  in  ber  extremity  of  embarrass- 
ment 

"Yon  gave  me  more  fbanks  at  tbe  time,  madam, 
üum  were  merited  by  so  trifling  a  Service,"  repUed 
Saxon;  bis  self-possession  all  Coming  back  to  bim  at 
tbe  sigbt  of  ber  timidity.  "It  seems  stränge  tbat  we 
sbonld  next  meet  in  so  very  different  a  place." 

"Very  stränge." 

"Bnt  I  bad  so  mncb  dif&cnlty  to  trace  yon  bere, 
tbat  I  began  to  fear  we  sbonld  not  meet  at  aU." 
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''Do  70U  come  from  Angool^me?" 

^'No;  I  have  foUowed  you  from  England.'* 

"Indeed?  I — I  thought  you  bad  perbaps  met  Mr. 
Forsjtb  in  AngoulSme,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Mj  conflin  does  not  know  tbat  I  am  in  France/* 
replied  Saxon,  gravelj. 

"How  bappy  be  will  be  to  see  youl" 

Saxon  looked  down  in  silence. 

"And  —  and  be  will  be  bere  in  abont  an  bour  and 
a  balf/*  added  Miss  Bivi^re,  witb  a  glance  at  tbe  pen- 
dule  on  tbe  mantelsbelf. 

"THiifl  evening?" 

"Yes.  He  retnms  to  Bordeaux  to-day,  and  will 
lodge  to-nigbt  at  tbe  auberge  in  tbe  village." 

As  sbe  Said  tbis,  Miss  Biviire,  snrprised  bj  tbe 
vndemonstrative  way  in  wbicb  Saxon  received  ber  in- 
formation^  again  lifbed  ber  eyes  for  a  moment 

"I  —  I  bope  tbere  is  notbing  tbe  matter,**  sbe  said, 
anxioiiflly. 

Saxon  besitated. 

"I  cannot  say  tbat  I  am  tbe  bearer  of  good  news,** 
be  replied. 

"Ob  dear,  I  am  so  sorryl"  ^ 

"I  am  sorry  too,**  said  be;  "more  sorry  tban  I  can 
teil  you.** 

Tbe  compassionate  reluctance  of  bis  manner  seemed 
to  startle  ber. 

"Wbat  do  you  mean?**  sbe  said,  witb  evident  ap- 
prehension. 

"I  mean  tbat  it  grieves  me  to  tbe  sonl  to  inflict 
tbe  pain  wbicb  my  intelligence  mnst  give  you.** 

"Must  give  mef"  sbe  faltered,  looking  for  an  in- 
stant quite  wbite   and   scared.     Then,   smiling  yery 
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sadly,  she  shook  her  head,  and  tnrned  her  face  awaj« 
'^Ah  no/'  she  said-,  ^^that  is  all  over/' 

"If  I  conld  indeed  believe,  Miss  Riviäre,  that  yon 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  tale  I  haye  to  teil,  mj 
anxiely  would  be  at  an  end/'  said  Saxon,  eagerlj. 
*^Will  70U  forgive  me  if  I  ask  yon  a  veoy  stränge 
question?" 

"I  — Ithinkso." 

"Do  you  love  my  consin?" 

Miss  Biyiire  tomed  a  shade  paler,  and  nali  with 
some  dignity:  — 

"Mr.  Forsyth  is  my  best  Mend  in  the  woiU —  my 
only  firiend  —  and  I  honour  him  as  he  deserves  fo  be 
hononred," 

"Bat  if  he  were  not  yonr  best  friend,  MiBsBiviire? 
If  instead  of  doing  you  service,  he  had  done  you  wrong? 
If  that  honoor  which  you  pay  to  him  were  utterly  nn- 
merited  —  what  then?  Nay,  forgive  me  —  I  do  not 
wish  to  alarm  you;  but  I  am  here  to-day  to  teil  you 
terrible  truths,  and  I  now  only  implore  you  to  listen 
to  them  patienüy." 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  hear  what  you  have  to  sayt 
Mr.  Trefalden,"  Miss  RiviJre  replied;  "but  my  faith  in 
your  Cousin  will  not  be  easily  shaken.^' 

"My  own  faith  in  him  was  not  easily  shaken," 
said  Saxon.  "Like  yourself,  I  believed  him  to  be  my 
friend." 

"Of  what  offence  do  you  accuse  him?" 

"He  has  robbed  me." 

"Robbed  you?" 

"Yes  —  of  two  millions  of  money." 

Miss  Eiviire  looked  at  him  with  a  gort  of  inore- 
dulous  bewilderment. 
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^'Of  monej?"  she  faltered.  ''You  say  diat  he  has 
Tobbed  you  of  money?" 

"I  tmsted  hun  with  two  millions,  and  he  has 
robbed  me  of  every  farthing/^  replied  the  young  man, 
pitilessly  direct.  '^Nor  is  this  all.  He  has  robbed  yonr 
coosin,  Lord  Castletowers ,  of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  more." 

"Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  know  Lord  Castletowers." 

"Mr.  Forsyth  may  not  know  Lord  Castletowers, 
but  William  Trefalden  —  William  Trefalden ,  the  at- 
tomey-at-law  —  knows  him  perfectly  well." 

"William  Trefalden  —  who  is  he?" 

"William  Trefalden  is  Mr.  Forsyth  —  William 
Trefalden  is  my  cousin  —  William  Trefalden  is  the 
man  to  whom  Miss  Kivi&re  was  about  to  give  her  band 
to-morrow." 

The  young  girl  half  rose  firom  her  chair,  and  Saxon 
conld  see  that  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot 

"I  do  not  believe  itl"  she  exdaimed.  "It  is  mon- 
strons  —  incrediblel" 

"It  is  true." 

" What  proof  have  you?" 

"Not  much;  and  yet,  I  think,  enough  to  oonvince 
you.     Do  you  know  my  cousin's  handwriting?" 

"Yes." 

Saxon  took  a  card  from  bis  purse,  and  laid  it  be- 
fore  her. 

"Do  you  recognise  it?" 

"Yes  —  this  is  bis  band." 

"Read  it" 

The  young  lady  read  aloud:  —  "*Jfr«.  Bivüre,  Bea/ti^ 
fort  Villa  y  St.  John' 8  Wood:  What  does  this  mean? 
We  nerer  lived  at  St  John's  Wood." 

21* 
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'^Tet  that  is  the  address  whicli  William  Trefalden 
left  at  Brudenell  Terrace,  when  you  removed  to 
Sydenbam." 

"That  is  very  stränge!^* 

Saxon  produced  a  crampled  letter,  and  laid  that 
also  before  her. 

"Do  you  recognise  bis  bandwritmg  bere  as  well?" 

"ündoubtedly.     Am  I  to  read  it?" 

Saxon  besitated. 

"It  —  it  is  bis  farewell  letter  to  a  poor  woman  he 
once  loved,"  be  said.  "There  is  nothing  in  it  that  you 
may  not  read  if  you  wisb  it." 

Miss  Rivi^re  read,  and  retumed  it  in  silence. 

"You  observe  tbe  Signatare?" 

"I  do." 

"You  see  that  you  bave  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
false  name,  and  that  otbers  bave  been  imposed  upon 
by  a  false  address?" 

"Yes  —  I  see  it;  but  I  do  not  understand . .  .^* 

"Will  you  teil  me  bow  it  was  that  you  could  not 
leave  word  witb  your  landlady  to  wbat  sea-coast  place 
you  were  going  when  you  left  Sydenbam?" 

"Mr.  Forsytb  did  not  decide  upon  Clevedon  tili  we 
reached  Paddington." 

"Can  you  teil  me  wby  you  bave  been  taken  from 
London  to  Clevedon,  firom  Clevedon  to  Bristol,  from 
Bristol  to  Bordeaux,  instead  of  embarking  direct  for 
tbe  States  from  eitber  Soutbampton  or  Liverpool?" 

"I  do  not  know  —  1  was  not  aware  that  we  wert 
pursuing  an  unusual  route." 

"But  you  see  it  now?" 

"I  see  that  we  bave  made  an  unnecessary  d^tonr; 
but  I  do  not  know  wby  ..." 
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"Pennit  me  to  teil  yon  whj.  Because  this  joumey 
18  not  the  journey  of  an  honest  man,  but  tlie  flight  of 
a  felon  —  a  flight  planned  for  months  beforehand,  and 
planned  with  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  bafiUe  in- 
qoiiy  and  defeat  pursuit  You  leave  Bmdenell  Terrace, 
and,  thanks  to  the  false  address  given,  all  trace  of  you 
18  lost.  Yon  leave  Sydenham,  uncertain  of  yonr  des- 
tination.  Yon  spend  a  few  days  at  an  obscnre  watering- 
place  in  the  West  of  England,  and  then  embark  in  a 
merchant  steamer  plying  at  uncertain  dates  between 
Bristol  and  Bordeaux.  With  what  object?  —  simply 
that  you  may  take  your  passage  out  to  America  from  a 
French  port,  instead  of  sailing  direct  from  London, 
Sonthampton,  or  LiverpooL  In  order  to  do  this,  you 
perform  a  tedious  joumey  and  lose  many  days  by  the 
way;  while,  had  you  started  from  Liverpool  you  would 
by  this  time  have  been  within  a  few  hours  of  New  York. 
But  then  William  Trefalden  had  committed  a  gigantic 
firandi  and  he  well  knew  that  none  of  our  greatEnglish 
ports  were  safe  for  him.  He  knew  that  my  agents 
might  be  waiting  for  him  at  every  point  from  which  he 
would  be  likely  to  escape;  but  who  would  suspect  him 
at  Bristol?  Who  would  confront  him  at  Bordeaux? 
Who  would  airest  him  as  he  landed,  and  say  *6ive  up 
the  two  millions  you  have  stolen,  and  resign  the  lady 
you  have  wionged?'  '* 

Miss  Bivi&re  listened,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  lips  parted, 
her  fiice  becoming  gradually  paler  and  paler,  as  Saxon, 
in  the  intensity  of  bis  eamestness,  laid  bis  facts  and 
inferenoes  one  by  one  before  her. 

Then  the  young  man  paused,  seeing  that  ehe  was 
oonvinced,  but  grieved  also  to  see  at  tiie  cost  of  how 
mde  a  shock  that  conviction  was  puxchased. 
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"These  are  cruel  truths,"  he  said;  "but  what  can  I 
do?  I  must  undeceive  yon.  I  have  tracked  you  from 
hotise  to  house,  from  city  to  city,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  save  you  from  the  fate  to  which  yon  are  de- 
Yoting  yourself ;  and  now  the  minntes  are  going  fast, 
and  I  am  forced  to  speak  plainly,  or  it  will  soon  be 
too  late  to  speak  at  aU!^' 

Miss  Eiviire  wrung  her  hands  despairingly. 

"Oh,  mother!  mother!"  she  cried  piteondy,  "why 
are  yon  not  here  to  teil  me  what  I  ought  to  do?" 

"Yon  believe?     Yon  are  convinced?" 

"Yes  —  alas!  I  am  convinced;  bnt  shall  I  forget 
that  this  man  was  my  father^s  early  friend  —  mj 
mother's  benefactor?" 

"  If  William  Trefalden  told  yon  that  he  was  yonr 
fathers  early  friend,  Miss  Bivi^re,  it  was  as  false  as 
the  name  nnder  which  he  made  himself  known  to 
yon!" 

"Ah,  yondo  not  know  all  that  he  did  to  serye  its! 
Yon  do  not  know  how  he  sought  us  ont  when  we  were 
in  poverty,  how  he  .  .  .'* 

"Pardon  me  —  1  do  know  it  He  songht  yon  out, 
becanse  I  gave  him  yonr  card,  and  reqnested  him  to 
do  so.  He  bought  yonr  father^s  paintings  on  my  ac- 
connt  solely;  and  he  never  saw  Mr.  Bivi^re  m  hu 
life.  I  never  meant  to  teil  you;  bnt  this  leaves  me  no 
Option." 

The  young  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wept  silently.  Her  tears  went  straight  to  Saxon'a 
heart.  He  feit  an  irrepressible  desire  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  teil  her  that  he  would  give  his  life  to 
comfort  and  protect  her.  Bnt  not  daring  to  do  tliis, 
he  only  said,  in  his  simple,  boyi^  way:  — 
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"Prftj  donH  cry.  It  makes  me  feel  that  I  have 
been  so  crael  to  you!** 

Bnt  she  made  no  reply. 

^^I  eannot  teil  you/*  he  went  on,  '^wliat  I  have 
suffered  in  the  thought  of  inflicting  this  suffering  upon 
you.  I  would  have  bome  the  double  share  gladly,  if 
I  could.     Do  yoQ  foigive  me?" 

Still  she  wept  on.     He  yentored  a  litüe  nearer. 

*'I  know  how  hard  it  is,"  he  said,  tenderly.  ^'I 
have  had  to  go  throngh  it  alL  He  was  my  friend,  and 
I  thought  he  was  the  yeiy  sonl  of  hononr.  I  wonld 
liardly  have  believed  it  if  an  angel  firom  heaven  had 
told  me  that  he  wonld  be  false  to  his  trostl" 

'^Bnt  he  was  my  only  Mend!"  sobbed  the  young 
girl.     "My  only  Mend  in  all  the  world!" 

"No,  no,"  cried  Saxon,  "not  yonr  only  friendl 
Don^t  say  that!  Don^t  think  it!  Look  up  —  look  in 
my  face,  and  see  if  it  is  not  the  fiice  of  a  truer  man 
and  a  truer  friend  than  William  Trefaldenl" 

.  And  so,  kneeling  down  before  her  to  bring  his 
face  npon  a  nearer  level,  the  young  man  touched  her 
hands  timidly,  as  if  he  wonld  fain  draw  them  away, 
yet  dared  not  take  them  in  his  own. 

"Do  look  at  me!"  he  pleaded.  "Only  once  — 
only  for  one  momenti" 

She  Ufted  her  face,  all  pale  with  tears,  and  glan- 
cing  at  him  shyly,  tremblingly,  like  a  fnghtened  child, 
saw  something  in  his  eyes  which  brought  the  colour 
back  to  her  cheek  in  a  flood  of  sudden  scarlet 

"Oh,  if  I  only  dared  to  teil  youl"  he  said,  pas- 
Bionately.     "May  I?  —  may  I?" 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  —  she  did  not  withdraw 
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them.     He  kissed  them;  first  one  and  then  Uie  other. 
He  leaned  doser  —  closer. 

"I  love  you,  Helen,"  he  whispered.  "Can  you 
folget  all  Uns  misery,  and  be  my  little  wife?  M7 
bome  ifl  in  Switzerland,  wbere  I  bave  a  dear  father 
wbo  ifl  s  pastor.  We  are  a  simple  people,  and  we 
lead  a  simple  life  among  onr  flocks  and  pastures;  but 
we.are  no  trutors.  We  neither  betray  onr  firiends  nor 
deceive  those  we  love.  Teil  me,  darling,  will  yoa 
love  me  a  little?  Will  yon  come  and  live  with  me 
among  my  own  beantifiil  Alps,  far,  far  away?" 

Sbe  smiled.  He  took  that  smile  for  bis  answer, 
and  kissed  the  Ups  diat  gave  it;  and  then,  for  a  few 
minutes,  they  langbed  and  cried  and  rejoiced  tog^tber, 
like  cbildren  wbo  bave  fonnd  a  treasnre. 

"Ton  mnst  wear  tbis  tili  I  can  get  you  a  smaller 
one,"  Said  Saxon,  taking  a  ring  firom  bis  finger  and 
pntting  it  npon  bers. 

"It  is  very  beantifnl,"  said  Helen.     "Wbat  is  it? 

—  a  crystal?" 
"No,  a  diamond." 

"A  diamond!  I  did  not  tbink  tbere  were  any  real 
diamonds  in  tbe  world  so  large  as  tbat!" 

"I  will  give  yon  a  necklace  of  them,  every  one 
bigger  tban  tbis." 

"Wbat  are  yon,  tben?  —  a  prince?" 

"A  citizen-farmer  of  tbe  Swiss  Republics." 

"Tben  tbe  Swiss  are  very  ricbl" 

"Not  tbey,  indeed;  bat  I  am  tbe  riebest  man  ia 
tbe  Ganton  Grisons,  and  my  wife  will  be  a  great  lady 

—  as  great  a  lady  as  ber  grand  annt,  Lady  Castle- 
towers." 

"Do  you  know  Lady  Castletowers?" 
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^'Yes'/'Iier  fion  is  my  most  intimate  Mend.  'He  is 
the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world.  Yon  will  be  so  fond 
of  himl" 

*^I  do  not  know  any  of  mj  relations/'  said  Helen, 
sadly,  "except  my  Aunt  Aleliiea  -^  and  she  does  not 
love  me." 

''She  will  find  ont  that  she  loves  yon  dearly  when 
yon  wear  yonr  diamonds,"  laughed  Saxon,  bis  ann 
ronnd  her  waist,  and  his  corls  brushing  her  cheek. 

Helen  sighed,  and  laid  her  head  wearily  against  his 
shonlder. 

''I  do  not  want  Lady  CasÜetowers  to  love  me/' 
she  said;  ''and  I  do  not  care  for  diamonds.  I  wish  we 
were  going  to  be  poor,  Saxon." 

"Why  so,  Helen?" 

"Because  —  because  I  fancy  poor  people  are  hap* 
pier,  and  love  each  other  better  than  rieh  people.  My 
father  and  mother  were  veiy,  very  poor,  and  .  .  ." 

"They  never  loved  each  other  half  so  mach  as  we 
shall  loYe  each  other!"  intemipted  Saxon,  impetaously. 
"I  conld  not  love  yon  one  jot  more  if  I  were  as  poor 
as  Adam." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"As  snre  as  that  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  in  all 
the  World!  Bat  teil  me,  Helen,  did  yoa  never  care  for 
William  Trefalden?     Never  at  all?" 

Helen  shook  her  head. 

"I  respected  him,"  she  said.  "I  was  gratefal  to 
him." 

"Bat  did  yoa  not  love  him  a  little?*^ 

"No." 

"Not  in  the  least?" 

"Not  in  the  very  least" 
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**Ani  jet  yon  wonld  liaye  manied  himt** 

''Think  bow  lonelj  I  waa." 

"That  b  trae  —  poor  Htüe  Helen!'* 

"And  be  loyed  me.  He  was  the  only  penon  in  all 
the  World  who  lo^ed  me.'* 

''Exoept  mTBelf.** 

''Ak,  bat  I  eoald  not  know  Üiatl  Wben  did  yon 
fint  begin  to  loye  me,  Saxon?" 

"I  bardly  know.  I  think  e^er  since  I  Ibnnd  jon 
were  in  danger  of  maKryiog  William  Trefalden.  And 
yon?" 

"I  sbaU  not  teU  yon." 

"Nay,  (bat  ia  not  fair." 

"Indeed  I  wiU  not" 

"Tben  I  sball  condnde  tbat  yon  do  not  love  me 
ataU!" 

"No,  no!" 

"Positively,  yes." 

Sbe  tomed  ber  face  away,  balf  ciying,  balf  langbing. 

"Yon  bave  been  my  bero,"  sbe  wbispered,  "ever 
aince  tbe  day  of  onr  first  meeting." 

Happy  Saxon  I  Half  wild  with  joy,  be  took  ber  in 
bis  arms,  ponred  fortb  a  thonjsand  foUies,  and  almost 
devonred  ber  litde  bands  witb  kisses.  In  tbe  midst  of 
bis  raptores,  tbe  door  opened  and  Mr.  Gnthrie  came  in; 
smiling,  bnt  apparenüy  not  mucb  surprised  by  tbe 
Bpectade  before  bim. 

"I  beg  yonr  pardon,"  be  said.  "I  knocked  twice; 
bnt  yon  did  not  hear  me.  I  fear  yon  do  not  know  bow 
late  it  ig.  The  good  woman  downstairs  teils  me  tbat 
Mr.  Trefalden  bas  appointed  to  dine  bere  tbis  evening 
at  seven,  and  it  is  abeady  balf-past  six,  witb,  I  tbink, 
a  storm  Coming  up." 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Bronght  to  Bay. 

WiTH  dosed  Windows,  ligbted  lamp,  and  enrtains 
jealoüBly  drawn,  Saxon  Trefidden  and  Mr.  Outhrie  sat 
together,  ominouslj  silent,  in  the  larger  sakm  of  the 
Ch&teaa  de  PeyToUeB.  On  the  table  were  placed  pens, 
paper,  and  ink.  The  ante-room  was  left  in  darkness, 
and  the  folding^doors  between  stood  a  little  apart  All 
was  yery  still  —  in  the  honse  no  voiee,  no  footfall, 
no  sonnd  of  life;  out  of  doors,  nothing  bat  the  weary 
moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the  creaking  of  the  weather- 
cocks  npon  the  toirets  overhead. 

They  were  waiting  for  William  Trefisdden. 

Miss  Biviire  had  withdrawn  to  her  Chamber,  parüj 
to  escape  all  sight  or  hearing  of  the  coming  interview, 
and  pitftly  to  make  such  slight  preparation  as  might 
be  necessaiy  before  leaving  the  chätean*,  the  clergyman 
having  promptlj  volnnteered  to  find  her  a  temporary 
asylnm  with  the  familj  of  an  English  merchant  settled 
at  Bordeaux.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the 
carriage  should  be  in  readiness  at  the  back  entrance 
shortlj  after  seyen  o*clock;  and  then,  as  soon  as  was 
practicable,  thej  were  all  three  to  hasten  back  to  Bor- 
deaux as  fast  as  Saxon's  post-horses  conld  carry  them. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  appointed  honr  came  and  went; 
the  two  men  waited,  and  still  no  William  Trefalden 
made  bis  appearance. 

Presenüy  the  pendnle  on  the  mantel-shelf  chimed 
the  quarter. 

Mr.  Guthrie  looked  at  bis  watch.    Saxon  rose,  went 
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over  to  the  nearest  window,  pnBhed  aside  tlie  curtain, 
and  looked  out  It  was  now  dnsk;  but  there  was  still 
a  pale,  lorid  gleam  upon  the  borizon,  hj  tbe  ligbt  of 
wbich  tbe  young  man  conld  see  tbe  great  douds 
roUing  togeüier  overbead,  like  tbe  mustering  of  manj 
anniea. 

"It  will  be  a  wild  nigbt,"  be  said,  as  be  resnmed 
bis  cbair. 

"Husbl"  replied  tbe  clergyman.     "I  hear  wbeek" 

Tbej  listened;  but  tbe  vebide  came  along  at  a  foot- 
pace,  and  went  slowly  round  by  tbe  yard  at  the  back 
of  tbe  cb&tean. 

"It  is  only  onr  own  post-chaise/*  said  Saxon. 

And  then  they  were  again  silent 

Five  minutes;  ten  minutes;  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
went  by,  and  tbe  pendule  chimed  again.  It  was  now 
balf-past  seven. 

All  at  once,  Saxon  beld  up  bis  band,  and  bent  bis 
bead  attentively. 

"I  hear  nothing/'  said  tbe  clergyman. 

"I  hear  a  carriage  and  pair —  Coming  very  qaickly 
—  from  tbe  direction  of  Bordeaux!" 

Mr.  Guthrie  smiled  doubtftilly;  but  Saxon^s  trained 
ear  could  not  be  deceived.  In  anotber  moment  tbe 
sound  became  faintly  audible,  then  grew  gradually 
louder,  and  ceased  at  last  before  tbe  gates  of  tbe  cb&- 
teau. 

Saxon  looked  out  again. 

"I  see  tbe  carriage  outside  the  gates,"  he  said. 
"They  are  opened  by  a  boy  carrying  a  lanthom.  He 
alights  —  be  pays  tiie  driver  —  be  Grosses  the  court- 
yard  —  the  carriage  drives  away.     He  is  bere!" 

Witb   this    be   dropped   the    curtain,    and  tamed 
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down  the  lamp,  so  as  to  leave  the  room  in  balf-shadow, 
wbile  Mr.  Gtithrie,  in  accordance  with  their  pre-concerted 
plan,  went  ont  into  the  dark  ante-room,  and  took  np 
liis  Station  dose  against  the  door. 

Presentlj  thej  heard  William  Trefalden*6  voice 
(diatting  pleasantlj  with  the  housekeeper  in  the  hall, 
and  then  bis  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  Outside  the  door, 
he  seemed  to  pause  for  an  instant,  then  tomed  the 
liandle  and  came  in.  Finding  himself  in  the  dark,  he 
deposited  something  heavy  on  the  floor,  and,  gnided 
by  the  narrow  line  of  light  between  the  folding-doors, 
moved  towards  the  second  salon.  As  he  did  this  Mr. 
Guthrie  softly  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in 
bis  pocket  Sligbtly  as  the  sound  was,  the  lawyer 
heard  it 

"Wbat^s  that?"  he  said,  qnickly,  and  stopped  balf- 
way. 

He  listened,  holding  bis  breath  tbe  wbile;  then 
sprang  forward,  threw  the  doors  open,  and  passed  into 
tbe  adjoining  room. 

As  he  did  so,  Saxon  tumed  on  the  füll  light  of  the 
table-lamp,  and  the  two  men  stood  suddenly  revealed 
to  eacb  other  face  to  face. 

"At  last  —  traitor!" 

A  firightful  pallor  —  that  deadly  pallor  wbich  is 
bom ,  not  of  fear  bnt  of  hatred  —  spread  itself  slowly 
over  William  Trefalden^s  countenance,  and  there  re- 
mained.  No  other  sign  betrayed  the  tumnlt  within. 
Haughty  as  an  Indian  at  the  stake,  be  folded  bis  arms, 
and  met  bis  cousin^s  eye  unflinchingly. 

Thns  they  stood  for  a  second  or  two,  botfa  silent. 
Then  Mr.  Guthrie  came  in  6om  the  ante>room,  shut 
the  folding-doors,  and  took  bis  seat  at  the  table;  wbile 
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SaxoD  resnmed  his  former  place,  and,  poinlaiig  to  a 
diair  Standing  apart  firom  the  reet,  said:  — 

''Pleaae  to  sit  there,  William  Trefialdm." 

The  lawyer,  with  a  sliarp  glance  of  recognition 
at  the  clei^yman,  flnng  himself  carelesaly  into  the 
dudr. 

^'Maj  I  ask  what  ihis  means?^'  he  said,  contemptor 
onaly.     ''An  amateor  Star-chamber?" 

''It  means  justice  and  retribation,^*  replied  Saxon, 
Btemlj. 

Mr.  Tre&lden  smiled,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
waited  for  what  shonld  come  next  He  knew  that  all 
was  over.  He  knew  that  his  faiiy  gold  had  tnmed  to 
withered  leaves,  and  that  the  paradise  of  his  dreams 
had  suddenlj  vanished  away,  leaving  in  its  place  only 
the  endless  desert  and  the  bnming  sands.  He  knew 
that  the  edifice  which  he  had  been  rearing  month  after 
month,  with  soch  consummate  skill,  was  shattered  to 
dost  —  that  the  die  on  which  he  had  staked  repnta- 
tion,  eoiintry,  personal  safety,  and  his  whole  worldly 
fdtore,  had  tnmed  up  a  blank  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  believed  the  prize  his  own.  He  knew  that 
Helen  Kivi&re  wonld  never,  never,  now  be  wife  of  his; 
wonld  never  grace  his  home  and  gladden  his  heart  with 
her  smiles;  never  leam  to  give  him  love  for  love,  in 
all  the  weaiy  years  that  were  to  come!  He  knew  that 
firom  this  time  forth  he  was  a  marked  man,  a  branded 
felon  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  the  kinsman  whom 
he  had  betrajed;  and  jet,  knowing  all  this,  bis  seif- 
command  never  wavered,  his  eye  never  quailed,  his 
voice  never  faltered  for  an  instant  He  was  desperate; 
but  his  pride  and  his  conrage  were  at  least  eqnal  to  his 
despair. 
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Sazon,  dttiAg  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  im 
liead  leamng  on  his  hand,  looked  down  for  some  mo- 
ments  in  BÜenee. 

"I  have  not  mach  to  say  to  you,  William  Tre- 
falden/'  he  began  presenüj;  ''and  what  littite  I  have  to 
say  mnst  be  said  brieflj.  To  reproach  one  who  could 
act  as  yon  have  acted  wonld  be  idle.  If  jou  had  any 
heart  to  be  touched,  any  sense  of  hononr  to  be  awakened, 
neither  you  nor  I  wonld  be  sitting  here  to-night" 

StiU  smiling  scomftilly,  the  lawyer  listened,  ap- 
parenüy  with  the  greatest  indifference. 

"To  keep,  then,  to  piain  facts,**  continned  the 
yonng  man,  ''you  have  de&anded  me  of  two  millions 
of  money;  yon  have  that  money  in  yonr  possession; 
70a  are  at  Üus  moment  my  prisoner;  and  I  have  bat  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  village  polioe,  and  convey  you  to 
Bordeaux  in  the  carriage  which  now  waits  below  for 
that  puipose.  Such  is  your  position,  and  such  is  mine. 
Bat  I  am  unwilling  to  push  matters  to  extremiiy.  I  am 
unwiUing  to  attach  public  scandal  to  the  name  which 
you  are  the  first  of  our  family  to  disgrace.  For  my 
unde's  sake  and  my  own,  and  firom  respect  to  the 
memory  of  many  generations  of  honest  men,  I  have  de- 
dded  to  offer  you  a  fair  alternative.'* 

He  paused  and  referred  to  a  slip  of  paper  lying 
beside  him  on  the  table. 

"In  the  first  place ,*'  he  contuiued,  "I  require  you 
to  restore  the  money  of  which  you  have  robbed  me.  In 
the  second  place  you  mnst  sign  a  füll  confession  of 
your  guilt,  both  as  regards  the  two  millions  stolen  firom 
myself  and  the  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  which 
you  have  defrauded  Üie  Earl  of  Castletowers.  In  the 
third  pbuse  you  must  betake  yourself  to  America,  and 
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never  again  be  seen  on  this  aide  the  Atlantic.  If  joa 
agree  to  these  conditions,  I  consent  to  screen  yon  from 
the  law,  and  will  give  you  the  snm  of  one  tiiousand 
pounds  to  help  you  forward  honestly  in  the  new  life 
before  you." 

'^And  snppoBing  that  I  decline  the  conditions/'  said 
Mr.  Trefalden  calmly.     "What  then?*' 

^^Then  I  simply  ring  this  bell,  and  the  boj  wlio 
just  now  opened  the  gates  to  you  will  at  once  sununon 
a  couple'of  sergents  de  vüle  from  the  village. 

The  lawyer  only  elevated  bis  eyebrows  in  tlie  least 
perceptible  degree. 

"Your  decision,  if  you  please." 

"My  decision?"  replied  Mr.  Trefalden,  with  as 
much  apparent  indifference  as  if  the  subject  ander  cou- 
sideration  were  the  binding  of  a  book  or  the  franu])^ 
of  a  picture.  "Well  —  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am 
allowed  no  freedom  of  choice." 

"Am  I  to  undertand  that  you  accept  my  eondi- 
tions?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Where,  then,  is  the  money?" 

"In  the  adjoining  room.  You  have  but  to  take 
possession  of  it." 

"Mr.  Guthrie  rose,  fetched  the  carpet-bag,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table. 

"Your  keys,  if  you  please." 

William  Trefalden  produced  three  small  keys  on  i 
ring,  and  handed  them  to  the  clergyman. 

"You  will  find  the  money  excellently  invested,"  he 
Said,  looking  on  with  unruffled  composure  whHe  the 
bag,  the  deed  box,  and  the  cash  box  were  successivelj 
opened.    The  contents  of  the  last  were  then  tumed  ont 
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upon  the  table,  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining  whether  the  whole  som  was  actually  there 
represented,  proceeded  to  examine  each  item  separately. 
But  he  found,  after  a  yeiy  few  minutes,  that  the  attempt 
was  fraitless.  The  notes  and  specie  offered  no  difEcolties, 
but  of  notes  and  specie  there  was,  comparatively,  but  a 
small  Proportion,  while  the  bnlk  of  the  booty  consisted 
of  securities  of  the  value  of  which  he  could  form  no 
opinion,  and  precious  stones  which  it  would  have  needed 
a  lapidary^s  knowledge  to  appraise. 

^^I  confess,"  he  said,  '^that  I  am  whoUy  unequal 
to  the  task  of  verifying  this  monej.  It  needs  a  better 
man  of  business  than  mjself." 

''Then  it  must  go  unverified,"  said  Saxon,  taking 
up  rouleaux  and  papers  as  they  came,  and  thrusting 
them  back  again,  pell-mell,  into  the  box.  "I  am  no 
man  of  business  myself,  and  I  cannot  prolong  this 
painful  investigation  bejond  to-night.  We  will  go  on 
to  the  declaration/^ 

"If  you  will  teil  me  what  you  wish  said,  I  wiU 
draw  it  up  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Gruthrie. 

Saxon  then  whispered  his  Instructions,  and  the  der- 
gyman^s  pen  ran  swiMy  over  the  paper.  When  it  was 
all  written,  he  read  the  declaration  aloud. 

"I,  Wüliam  Trefalden,  of  Chancery  Laue,  London, 
attomey-at-law,  do  acknowledge  and  confess  to  having 
obtained  the  sum  of  two  miUions  Sterling  from  my 
cousin,  Saxon  Trefalden,  of  Switzerland,  with  intent 
to  defraud  him  of  the  same;  and  I  confess  to  having 
deceived  him  with  the  belief  that  I  had  invested  it  for 
his  use  and  adrantage,  in  the  shares  of  a  certain  sup- 
positiouB  Company,  which  Company  had  no  actual 
existence,  but  was  wholly  invented  and  imagined  by 
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myself  to  serve  my  own  frandiilent  ends.  I  also  con* 
fess  to  having  invested  those  two  millions  in  such  fo^ 
eign  and  other  secnrities  as  I  conceired  would  tum  to 
my  own  fatnre  profit,  and  to  having  öed  firoxn  England 
with  the  whole  of  the  property  thus  abstraeted,  intend* 
ing  to  escape  therewith  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  appropriate  the  same  to  my  own  purposes. 

"I  likewise  oonfess  to  having,  two  years  sinoe,  re- 
ceived  the  snm  of  twenty-five  thousand  ponnds  from 
my  client,  Gervase  Leopold  Wynneclyffe,  £}arl  of 
Castletowers,  which  Bum  it  was  my  duty  to  have  straighc- 
way  paid  over  into  the  hands  of  Oliver  Behrens,  Elsq.. 
of  Bread  Street,  London,  for  the  liquidation  of  a  mort- 
gage  debt  oontracted  by  Lord  Castletowers  some  four 
years  previonsly;  but  which  sum  I  did,  nevertheless, 
appropriate  to  my  own  nses,  oontinuing  to  pay  only 
the  interest  thereof,  as  heretofore,  in  the  name  of  my 
client. 

^^And  I  allege  that  this  confession,  both  as  regards 
the  offence  committed  by  me  against  my  cousin,  Saxoc 
Trefalden,  of  Switzerlimd,  and  as  regards  the  offeiK« 
committed  by  me  against  my  client  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
towers, is  in  all  respects  substantially  and  absolntelj 
true,  as  witness  my  Signatare,  given  in  presence  of  thf 
under-mentioned  witnesses,  this  twenty-second  day  of 
September,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hnndred  and  sixty.'* 

Mr.  Guthrie,  having  read  the  Statement  thron^ 
passed  it  across  the  table.  William  Treßdden,  still 
leaning  back  carelessly  in  his  chair,  affected  to  smile 
at  the  lawyer-like  way  in  which  the  clergyman  had 
rounded  his  sentences,  but,  as  the  reading  proeeeded, 
firowned,  and  beat  his  heel  impatiently  upon  the  pol- 
ished  floor. 
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Saxon  pushed  the  inkstand  towards  him. 

^*Yoiir  Signatare,''  he  said. 

The  lawyer  rose  —  took  up  a  pen  —  dipped  it  in 
the  ink  —  hedtated  —  and  then,  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  disdain,  flung  it  back  npon  the  table. 

"You  have  yonr  money,"  he  said  impatienüy. 
"What  more  can  you  want?" 

"I  reqnire  the  evidence  of  yonr  gnilt" 

"I  cannot  -:—  wül  not  sign  it  Take  yonr  money, 
in  God's  name,  and  let  me  go!"     ' 

Saxon  rose,  pale  and  implaeable;  bis  band  npon 
the  belL 

*'The  alternative  lies  before  yon,"  he  said.  "Sign, 
or  I  give  the  signal." 

William  Trefalden  cast  a  hasty  glance  abont  the 
room,  as  if  looking  for  some  weapon  wherewith  to 
slake  the  hatred  that  glittered  in  bis  eye;  then,  mutter- 
ing  a  fierce  oath  between  bis  teeth,  snatched  np  the 
pen,  and,  as  it  were,  dng  bis  name  into  the  paper. 

"There,  cnrse  yonI"he  said,  savagely.  "Are  yon 
satisfied?'* 

Mr.  Guthrie  af&xed  bis  own  Signatare  as  witness  to 
the  confession,  and  Saxon  did  the  same. 

"Yes,'*  the  yonng  man  replied,  "I  am  satisfied.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  falfil  my  share  of  the  compact^' 

And  he  selected  Bank  of  England  notes  to  the 
ralue  of  one  thousand  ponnds. 

The  lawyer  deliberatety  tote  them  into  as  many 
fragments. 

^'I  wonld  die  a  dozen  deaths,"  he  said,  "sooner 
than  owe  a  ernst  to  yonr  bonnty.*' 

"As  you  please.    At  all  events,  yon  are  now  free.'* 

Hereapon  Mr.  Guthrie  rose,  took  the  key  firom  bis 
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pocket,    and   nnlocked   tHe  outer  door.     The  lawyer 
foUowed  him.     On  the  threshold  he  turned. 

"Saxon  Trefalden,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  deep,  con- 
centrated  tone,  *4f  ever  man  hated  man,  I  hate  you. 
I  hated  you  hefore  I  ever  heheld  70a,  and  I  bave 
hated  you  with  a  tenfold  hatred  from  the  hour  wlien 
we  first  met  face  to  face.  Bememher  that.  Kemembei 
that  my  deadly  curse  will  he  upon  you  and  about  you 
all  the  days  of  your  life  —  upon  your  children,  and 
upon  your  children's  children  —  upon  your  marriage- 
bed,  and  your  death-bed,  and  your  grave.  There  is  no 
sorrow,  no  disease,  no  shame,  that  I  do  not  pray  may 
embitter  your  life,  and  blast  your  name  in  this  world  — 
no  extremity  of  despair  and  anguish  which  I  hope  may 
not  fall  to  your  portion  in  the  next  Take  this  for  my 
farewell." 

There  was  something  frightful  in  the  absence  of  all 
passion  and  i^iry,  in  the  cold,  calm,  deliberate  em- 
phasis  with  which  William  Trefalden  uttered  this  part- 
ing  malediction;  but  Saxon  heard  it  with  a  face  of 
solemn  pity  and  wonder,  and  looked  at  him  steadily 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last 

"May  God  forgive  you  as  I  do,"  he  then  said  de-l 
voutly.  "May  God  in  bis  infinite  mercy  forgive  youl 
and  pity  you;  and  soften  your  heart,  and  not  visil 
these  curses  upon  your  own  unhappy  head." 

But  William  Trefalden  was  already  gone,  an| 
heard  no  word  of  bis  cousin's  pardon. 
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Gone! 

Steadily,  stemly,  William  Trefalden  went  down 
the  broad  stone  stairs  and  into  the  hall.  Here  tbe 
honsekeeper,  Coming  from  the  empty  dining-room,  and 
wondering  what  great  trouble  was  in  the  house,  started 
at  the  sight  of  him,  as  if  he  were  a  ghost.  He  passed 
her  as  he  would  have  passed  a  tree  bj  the  roadside, 
took  bis  hat  mechanically,  and  went  ont.  At  the  gates 
he  pansed.  The  key  was  on  the  inside;  but  he  fombled 
with  it  conftisedly,  and  could  not  tum  the  lock.  The 
honsekeeper,  looking  after  bim  with  a  sort  of  vagne 
terror,  csdled  to  Jacques  to  open  the  gates  for  Monsieur: 
whereupon  Jacques,  clattering  across  the  yard  in  bis 
sahots,  came  running,  lanthom  in  band,  and  tumed  the 
key  in  an  instant 

Monsieur  passed  out  into  the  lane,  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  and  having  gone  a  few  Steps,  stood  still  and 
leaned  against  the  wall.  The  wind  blew  fiercely, 
bringing  heavy  drops  of  rain  with  it  every  now  and 
again;  but  of  this  he  seemed  unconscious.  Then  he 
went  slowly  down  tbe  lane  and  out  upon  the  high 
road.  To  the  right  lay  Bordeaux,  a  good  ten  miles 
away;  to  the  left  bordering  the  road  for  some  litüe 
distance  on  either  side,  but  lying  for  the  most  part 
somewhat  back  among  the  vineyards ,  came  the  village. 
He  stopped,  walked  a  few  yards  in  this  direction,  a 
fbw  yards  in  that,  and  then  stopped  again,  feeling  faint 
and  stunned,  and  all  unlike  himself. 

It  was  a  case  of  reaction^  mental  and  physical.  He 
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bad  gone  throngh  a  terrific  ordeal,  and  it  had  now  be- 
gan  to  teil  npon  him,  body  and  brain.  Dimlj  con- 
scious  of  tbis,  be  tried  to  collect  bis  tbougbts  —  tried 
to  consider  wbat  it  was  that  be  wanted  to  do,  and 
wbicb  way  be  sboold  go  next  Tben  be  snddenlj  re- 
membered  tbat  be  bad  been  travelling  sinee  noon,  and 
bad  not  dined  tbat  day.  He  wonld  go  to  tbe  anberge 
in  tbe  village,  and  tbere  get  some  food  and  some 
brandj  —  above  all ,  some  brandy.  It  would  put  lif e 
into  bim;  steady  bim;  lift  tbis  weigbt  £rom  bis  brain, 
and  restore  bim  to  bimself. 

Acting  npon  tbis  instinct,  be  made  bis  way  to  the 
"Lion  d'Or."     Two  old  peasants  cbatting   over  tbeir 
baif-bottle  of  red  wine  in  a  comer  of  tbe  public  room. 
looked  up  as  be  came  in;  and  tbe  master  of  tbe  bouse 
recognising  tbe  Englisb  Monsienr,  wbo  was  to  occnpj 
bis  best  bedcbamber  tbat  nigbt,  left  bis  game  of  do- 
minos  and  rose  respectftilly.     Did  Monsieur   desire  to 
see  bis  room?     Tbe  room  was  quite  ready,   and  he 
tbougbt  Monsieur  would  be  content  witb  it.      Could 
Monsieur  bave  refresbment?    Without  doubt;  Monsieur 
coxdd  bave  wbatever  refresbment  be  pleased  —  a  cutlet 
an  Omelette,  a  disb  of  bam,  a  fowl  even,  if  Monsieur 
did  not  object  to  wait  wbüe  it  was  cooked.     G-ood;  a 
cutlet  —  a  cutlet,  and  some  cognac.     He  bad  excellent 
cognac;  Vieux  Cognac,  if  Monsieur  indeed  preferred  ii 
to  wine.    Monsieur  should  be  served  immediately.    Tbe 
cutlet  would  not  take  five  minutes  to  prepare.     In  tbe 
meanwbile  would  Monsieur  be  pleased  to  occupy  tbis 
small  table  by  tbe  window. 

William  Trefalden  dropped  into  tbe  cbair  placed 
for  bim  by  tbe  landlord,  and  tbere  sat  in  a  kind  of 
Stupor  —  bis  bat  on,  bis  elbows  resting  on  tbe  table, 
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luB  ehin  supported  on  bis  hands.  His  hair  and  clothes 
were  damp;  bis  feet  were  deadly  cold;  his  teeth  cbat- 
tered;  but  of  all  tbis  be  was  wboUy  unconsoions.  He 
only  knew  tbat  be  feit  crusbed  and  paralysed;  tbat  be 
wanted  to  tbink  of  sometbing  and  bad  no  power  to  do 
so,  tbat  tbe  brandy  would  put  bim  straigbt  —  tbe 
brandj!  tbe  brandy! 

He  called  for  it  impatienüy,  and  wbile  tbe  landlord 
went  to  fetcb  it,  feil  to  wondering  again  wbat  tbe  tbing 
was  tbat  be  failed  so  strangely  to  remember.  It  tor- 
mented  bim  —  it  baunted  bim.  He  seemed  ever  on 
tbe  point  of  seizing  it,  and,  faüing  to  seize  it,  groped 
about  in  a  kind  of  mental  darkness  tbat  was  inex- 
pressibly  painful. 

Tben  tbe  brandy  came  —  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
in  a  tiny  decanter,  accompanied  by  a  liqueur  glass 
equally  diminutive.  He  pusbed  tbe  glass  angrily  aside, 
poured  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  spirit  into  a  tumbler,  and 
drank  it  at  a  draugbt  It  went  down  bis  tbroat  like 
fire;  but  be  bad  no  sooner  swallowed  it  tban  tbe  pres- 
sure on  bis  brain  was  relieved.  After  a  few  moments, 
be  feit  warmer,  steadier.  Tben  bis  tbongbts  cleared 
suddenly.  He  remembered  all  tbat  bad  bappened;  and 
witb  memory  came  back  tbe  wbole  flood  of  rage,  grief, 
hatred,  love,  despair! 

He  knew  now  wbat  tbe  tbougbt  was  —  tbat  yague 
tbougbt  wbicb  bad  so  oppressed  and  eluded  bim  a  few 
moments  since.     It  was  vengeance. 

Ay,  yengeance.  Bitter,  deadly,  terrible  vengeance 
—  vengeance  swift  and  bloody!  He  told  bimself  tbat 
be  would  bave  it,  be  tbe  cost  wbat  it  migbt  He  would 
give  bis  own  life  for  it  willingly,  and  count  it  cbeaply 
purcbased.     Tbe  word  mounted  to  bis  brain,  tbrobbed 
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in  big  pulse,  tingled  in  bis  ears,  mastered   and  took 
possession  of  him ,  like  a  fiend. 

He  Knew  that  he  most  plan  bis  vengeance  qnickly. 
It  most  be  planned,  prepared,  execnted  at  once.  The 
blow  must  fall  as  suddenly  and  fatally  as  tbe  sbaft  of 
the  lightning.  How  was  Üiis  to  be  done?  With  what 
weapon? 

The  landlord  came  bostling  in  with  a  pile  of  covered 
plates  in  bis  hands  and  a  napkin  nnder  bis  arm.  Mon* 
sieur^s  dinner.  Monsieur  wonld  find  that  tbe  cook  had 
done  her  best  at  so  short  a  notice.  Here  was  a  little 
sonp;  here  also  were  cutlets,  fried  potatoes,  and  a  dish 
of  beans.  The  omelette  would  be  ready  for  Monsienr 
as  soon  as  Monsieur  was  ready  for  the  omelette. 

But  William  Trefalden  was  in  no  State  to  do  justice 
to  tbe  fare  before  him.  He  tasted  the  soup,  and  pushed 
it  aside.  He  tried  to  taste  the  meat,  but  set  tbe  morsel 
down  witbont  pntting  it  to  bis  Ups.  The  brandy  bad 
supplied  him  with  a  factitious  strength  that  caused  bim 
to  -loathe  the  sight  and  smell  of  solid  food.  One  thing 
he  took,  bowever,  from  the  dinner-table  —  a  knife. 

He  watched  bis  moment  and  slipped  it  up  bis  sleeve 
when  no  one  was  observing  him.  It  was  a  short  black- 
handled  knife,  wom  to  an  edge  on  both  sides  —  a 
knife  that  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dagger. 

This  done,  be  rapped  impatiently  for  tbe  land- 
lord, bade  bim  remove  tbe  disbes,  and  called  for  more 
brandy. 

The  landlord  was  distressed  beyond  measure.  Was 
not  the  sonp  to  Monsieur's  taste?  Were  not  the  catlets 
tender?  Would  not  Monsieur  permit  him  to  bring  the 
omelette?     H^lasI  was  Monsieur  finding  bimself  ill? 
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Wonld  Monsieur  choose  a  cap  of  tea?  More  cognac? 
Grood.     Monsieur  shonld  have  it  immediately. 

The  cognac  was  brought,  and  he  drank  again 
eagerlj;  this  time  from  a  wine-glass.  The  craving  for 
it  was  irresistible.  It  was  a  seoond-rate  spirit,  more 
fieiy  than  streng;  bat  it  stimolated  him;  spnrred  him 
to  bis  pnrpose;  nerved  bis  arm  and  qnickened  bis 
brain.  For  all  this,  he  was  not  intoxicated.  He  feit 
that  he  could  drink  a  botüe  of  it  without  producing 
that  result  So  he  drank,  and  drank  again;  and  as  he 
drank,  the  fire  conrsed  throngh  bis  veins  tili  at  last  he 
feit  that  he  could  sit  there,  brooding  and  silent,  no 
longer. 

He  rose  and  went  out  hurriedly.  The  two  old 
peasants  shook  their  heads  over  their  wine  and  looked 
after  him.  Diable!  There  was  surely  something  stränge 
about  the  man.  Was  he  ill?  Or  mad?  Or  had  he 
drunk  too  much  cognac?  Bah!  was  he  not  an  English- 
man,  and  used  to  it?  Englishmen,  look  you,  mon 
voisin,  drink  cognac  like  water  I 

The  rain  was  now  driving  furiously  before  the 
wind,  and  sweeping  down  the  read  in  great  gusts  be- 
fore which  the  poplars  moaned  and  shivered  like  living 
things.  What  with  the  sudden  shock  of  cooler  air, 
and  what  with  the  fever  in  bis  blood,  the  lawyer  reeled 
at  first  meeting  the  wind  and  rain,  and  could  scarcely 
keep  bis  feet  But  this  was  only  for  a  momeut.  He 
recovered  himself  instantly,  and,  fighüng  bis  way  in 
the  teetb  of  the  storm,  crept  under  the  lee  of  the  houses 
tili  he  came  to  the  side  read  leading  to  the  Gh&teau 
de  Peyrolles.  He  found  it  with  difßculty,  for  the 
night  was  pitch-dark  and  the  rain  blinding.  On  the 
high  read  where  all  was  open  it  was  yet  possible  to 
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see  a  few  feet  in  advanee;  hat  here  in  the  lane,  ahnt 
in  by  trees  and  bigb  waUs  on  both  sides,  he  oould 
only  feel  bis  way  along  Hke  a  blind  man. 

At  length  be  came  upon  the  gates.  Thej  were 
again  lodced  npon  the  inside.  He  tried  them  —  tried 
to  8lip  biB  band  between  the  bars  and  tnm  the  key  in 
the  lock;  bnt  tbe  bars  were  too  elose,  and  he  could 
not  get  bis  fingers  far  enongh.  Then  he  stopped, 
dinging  to  tbe  gate  with  both  hands,  and  staring  in. 
The  darkness  was  so  intense  tbat  he  conld  not  dis- 
tingnish  tbe  outline  of  the  honse;  bnt  he  saw  lights 
stiU  buming  in  some  of  the  rooms.  One  in  an  npper 
Chamber  especiaUy  fixed  bis  attention.  Was  that  window 
hers? 

Ob!  the  passion,  the  despair,  the  desperate  longing 
that  seized  npon  bim  at  this  thought!  If  he  conld  bnt 
see  her  once  again!  —  see  her;  speak  to  her;  touch 
her  band;  teil  her  how,  thongh  false  to  all  the  world 
beside,  he  had  been  tme  at  least  to  her  &om  first  to 
last!  He  feit  that  he  had  never  half  told  her  how  he 
loved  her.  He  had  never  even  kissed  her  —  never 
once;  for  bis  respect  had  been  as  profonnd  as  bis  love, 
and  he  had  not  dared  to  daim  Üie  smallest  privilege 
of  a  lover  from  one  so  yonng,  so  helpless,  so  be- 
reaved.  He  feit  now  that  he  would  give  bis  soul  to 
clasp  her  in  bis  arms  and  press  bis  Ups  to  hers.  Grood 
Grod!  how  he  loved  her!  How  bis  heart  hnngered  for 
her! 

He  shook  the  gates  with  all  bis  might  —  strove 
to  clamber  over  them  —  flnng  himself  against  them; 
bnt  in  vain.  Then  he  pressed  bis  face  against  the 
baro,  like  a  prisoner  at  the  prison-gate,  and,  sobbing, 
called  npon  her  name.     Bnt  bis  voice  wa^  bome  away 
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by  the  wind,  and  the  pitiless  rain  drove  in  bis  face 
and  mingled  with  bis  tears. 

While  he  was  yet  clinging  there  in  the  darkness 
with  his  eyes  fixed  npon  the  npper  window,  the  light 
suddenly  vanished.  He  had  made  so  certain  that  it 
was  her  light  and  her  window  that  the  disappearance 
of  that  little  spark  feil  npon  him  like  a  hlow.  He  feit 
as  if  the  last  link  were  now  broken  between  them  — 
the  last  hope  gone. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  he  saw  a  lanthom 
(carried  apparently  by  an  invisible  band)  moving  across 
the  npper  end  of  the  conrtyard.  Again  he  shook  the 
gates,  and  shonted  furionsly.  The  lanthom  paused  — 
moved  on  —  pansed  again;  and  at  last  came  qnickly 
towards  bim.  Then  the  bearer  held  it  high  above  bis 
bead  with  one  band,  shaded  his  eyes  with  the  other, 
and  asked  ronghly  —  "ßt»  est  läf" 

It  was  Jacqnes  —  the  same  Jacques  who  had  let 
him  ont  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  who,  recognising 
bis  Yoice,  again  nnlocked  the  gates  and  admitted  him. 

"Tiensr  said  he.     "They  are  aU  in  bed  lä  hos." 

Wüliam  Trefalden's  beart  leaped  with  fierce  exnlta- 
tion. 

"No  matter,"  he  replied.  "My  visit  is  to  the 
gentleman.    Teil  me  where  he  sleeps.    That  is  enougb." 

"What  gentleman,  M'sieur?" 

^^He  who  came  to-day  with  the  Englisb  cnr^. 
Quick!     Time  presses,  and  my  business  is  urgent" 

"But  the  Strange  gentleman  is  no  longer  bere.  He 
wcnt  away  about  half  an  hour  after  Monsieor." 

"Went  away!" 

"Yes,  üTsienr  —  in  a  cabriolet  with  four  horses, 
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taking  Monsieur  le  Curi  and   the   yonng  ladj  witih 
him." 

"Dog,  it  is  a  lie!  —  a  lie,  and  you  are  paid  to 
teil  itl  Give  me  the  truth  —  the  truth  this  instant, 
or  I  strangle  you!" 

And,  half  beside  himself,  the  lawyer  twisted  his 
hands  in  the  lad^s  collar  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said. 

"Ah,  Monsieur!  —  for  the  love  of  God,  Monsieur! 
—  it  is  indeed  the  truth  —  if  you  kill  me  for  it,  it 
is  the  truth!" 

"Where  is  Madame  Bouisse?" 

"Gone  to  bed,  M'sieur!" 

"Then  wake  her  —  teil  her  I  must  see  her.  If 
she  were  dying,  I  must  see  her.     Do  you  hear?" 

"Yes,  M'sieur." 

Tremhling  from  head  to  foot,  Jacques  picked  up 
the  lanthom  which  he  had  dropped  in  his  extremity  of 
terror,  and  led  the  way  into  the  house.  They  went 
straight  to  the  housekeeper's  Chamber,  where  William 
Trefalden  thundered  at  the  door  as  if  he  would  bring 
it  down.  Madame  Boui'sse  made  her  appearance,  w^ell- 
nigh  Startled  out  of  her  wits,  and  wrapped  in  the 
counterpane  of  her  bed. 

It  was  quite  true  —  undeniably  true.  The  young 
Englishman  was  gone,  and  had  taken  mam^selle  'with 
him.  They  left  about  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour 
after  Monsieur  took  his  departure.  Madame  Bouisse 
believed  they  were  gone  to  Bordeaux.  Monsieur  -was 
free  to  search  the  house  if  he  chose;  but  he  would  as- 
suredly  find  that  she,  Madame  Bouisse,  was  not  de- 
ceiving  him.     They  were  gone. 

Gone! 

Without  waiting  to  hear  or  utter  another  word,   he 
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snatched  the  lauthom  from  the  boy^s  Land  and  roshed 
up-stairs.  From  suite  to  saite,  from  floor  to  floor, 
through  empty  rooms  yet  fall  of  the  evidences  of  recent 
occapation,  down  again,  out  of  the  hoose,  and  across 
the  conrt-yard,  shivering  the  lanthom  to  fragments  on 
the  wet  stones  as  he  reached  the  gates!  Then  he 
paused,  tumed,  lifted  np  his  hands  in  the  darkness, 
heaped  curses  on  the  place,  and  raged  agamst  it  im- 
potently,  like  a  madman. 

Till  now  he  had  been  comparatively  calm.  Bosy 
with  his  scheme  of  vengeance,  he  had  put  restraint 
upon  his  words,  and  even  to  a  certain  degree  npon 
his  looks.  Bat  now  —  now  he  no  longer  attempted 
to  cnrb  the  fire  within  —  now  the  lava-tide  of  rage 
and  hate  welled-up  and  overflowed,  and  bore  him 
along,  unresisting. 

Grone! 

Impelled  by  an  instinct  that  seemed  to  take  the 
place  of  sight,  he  ran  down  the  lane  and  out  npon  the 
high  read.  The  "Lion  d'Or"  was  now  closed  for  the 
night;  bat  he  battered  fiercely  at  the  door  tili  it  was 
opened.  The  landlord,  sleepüy  obseqoions,  ventared 
to  remark  that  Monsieur  was  late,  but  William  Tre- 
falden  interrupted  him  at  the  first  word. 

'^I  must  have  a  cabriolet  and  post-horses/*  he  said. 
"At  once  —  do  you  hear?" 

The  landlord  shook  his  head. 

"Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur!"  he  said,  "the  'Lion  d'Or' 
is  not  a  posting-house." 

"But  you  have  horses?" 

"None,  Monsieur," 

"Then  where  can  I  get  them?  Qoick  —  quick, 
foryourlifel" 
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^'Nowhere  in  Dronaj,  Monsienr." 

'*Bat  is  there  no  farmer,  no  shop-keep^,  no  Crea- 
tore in  the  place  who  can  be  fonnd  to  drive  me  to 
Bordeaux?  I  will  pay  anything.  Fool!  do  yon  nnder- 
stand?  —  jinythinffi" 

Bat  the  landlord  only  sbmgged  bis  Shoulders  and 
protested  that  not  a  soul  in  Dronay  would  be  induced 
to  undertake  the  job  at  such  an  honr,  and  in  such 
weather. 

The  lawyer  denched  bis  teeth,  and  stamped  with 
rage. 

'^Then  I  must  walk,"  he  said.  ^'Give  me  some 
brandy  before  I  go." 

The  landlord  held  np  bis  hands  in  feeble  expostola- 
tion.  Walk!  Great  heaven!  Walk  three  leagues  and 
a  half  in  tbis  terrible  storm!  Let  Monsieur  only  listen 
to  the  rain  —  listen  to  the  wind  —  think  how  dark  it 
was  änd  how  lonelyl  Besides,  Monsieur  was  wet 
through  abeady. 

But  Mr.  Trefalden  broke  in  with  a  fierce  oatb,  and 
bade  the  man  hold  bis  peace  and  bring  the  brandy 
instantly. 

Then  he  poured  out  half  a  tumblerful,  drank  it 
recklessly,  flung  a  napoleon  on  the  table,  and  rusbed 
out  again  into  the  storm. 

He  was  now  utterly  beside  himself  —  bis  brain 
reeling,  bis  blood  on  fire,  bis  whole  frame  throbbing 
with  fever  and  fiiry.  The  landlord  of  the  "Lion  d'Or," 
thankful  to  be  rid  of  bim,  shut  and  barred  the  door, 
and  went  straightway  up  to  bed,  resolved  not  to  admit 
bim  again  under  any  circumstances.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  seemed  to  bave  lost  sight  of  bis  determination  to 
walk  to  Bordeaux,  and  went  raving  and  gesticulating 
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up  and  down  the  village,  where  all,  except  himself, 
were  sleeping  quietlj. 

Thus  pacing  to  and  fro  like  a  oaged  beast,  he 
Buddenly  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  travelling 
carriage.  On  it  came,  thnndering  through  the  one 
straggling  street  of  Drouay,  with  flaring  lamps,  steam- 
ing  horses,  splash  and  datter  of  wheels,  and  the  loud 
Cracking  of  the  postilion's  whip.  He  ran  to  meet  it  — 
be  shouted  —  he  implored  to  be  taken  up  —  he  would 
pay  any  price  only  to  stand  upon  the  step,  if  they 
woold  let  himl  Bat  the  postilion  took  him  for  a 
beggar,  and  ahook  his  whip  at  him;  and  the  travellers 
inside,  cnt  off  from  him  by  Windows  opaque  with  damp, 
and  deafened  by  the  ratde  of  their  own  wheels  and  the 
pelting  of  the  rain  upon  the  carriage-roof ,  neither  saw 
nor  heard  him.  Still  he  ran  beside  it,  panting  and 
shouting  —  tried  to  clutch  at  the  traces,  bat,  receiving 
a  savage  lash  across  the  hands,  feil  back  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  spring  ap  behind.  Bat  all  in  vain. 
He  missed  his  hold;  the  carriage  swept  on,  and  left 
him  there  despairing. 

Still,  still  he  ran,  fated,  irresponsible,  headlong 
—  now  stambling  among  the  sharp  flints  in  Ihe  road  — 
now  getting  up  with  hands  all  cat  and  bleeding  —  now 
paosing  to  take  breath  —  now  fancying  he  coald  still' 
hear  the  retreating  wheels;  and  so,  drenched,  giddy, 
breathless,  his  hat  gone,  his  face  and  dothes  disfigared 
with  mad  and  rain,  rashing  blindly  on  again! 

Each  moment  the  storm  increased  and  the  wind 
rose  higher,  tili  at  last  it  onlminated  in  a  terrific  har- 
rioane.  Then  the  thander  oame  np  in  heayy  peals, 
and  the  lightning  barst  over  the  piain  in  rapid  fl(idi«S| 
and  the  wind  tore  ap  the  vines  by  the  roots,    and 
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whirled  them  wildlj  away,  with  all  their  vintage  pro* 
mise,  towaFds  the  sea.  Yet  still,  urged  forward  hj 
that  fierce  thirst  wbicli  blood  alone  could  slake, 
with  murder  in  his  beart  and  madness  in  bis  brain. 
William  Trefalden  ran  —  feil  —  struggled  to  his  feet 
—  staggered  on  again  —  feil  again  —  and  so  for 
miles  and  milesl 


Next  morning  early,  when  the  storm-clonds  were 
drifting  off  raggedly  towards  the  west  with  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  uncertain  sunshine  between,  a  partv 
of  peasant  folk  Coming  up  from  the  way  of  Medoc 
fonnd  the  body  of  a  man  lying  face  downward  in  a 
pool  by  the  road-side.  His  clothes,  face,  and  hands 
were  ^tom  and  blood-stained.  He  had  a  watch  upon 
his  person,  and  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  portemonnaie 
fall  of  bank-notes  and  napoleons.  No  letters,  no  caidsi 
no  token  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  identify 
him,  could  be  discovered  upon  the  body.  His  veiy 
linen  was  unmarked. 

The  honest  countiy-folk  laid  this  nameless  corpse 
across  one  of  their  mules,  and  brought  it  chaiitably 
into  the  dead-house  at  Bordeaux.  Having  lain  there 
unclaimed  for  forty-eight  hours,  it  was  buried  in  the 
new  cemetery  beyond  the  walls,  with  a  small  bkck 
cross  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  on  which  the  only  in- 
scription  was  a  row  of  numerals.  His  watch,  his 
money,  and  his  clothes  were  awarded  by  the  prüfet 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  body  was 
found. 
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EPILOGÜE. 


The  World  knows  the  Italian  story  bj  beart.  How 
Garibaldi  entered  Naples:  bow,  at  DeUa  Catena,  be 
saluted  yictor-Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy;  bow  be 
sheatbed  bis  sword  wben  tbe  great  work  was  so  far 
done,  and  went  back  to  bis  solitade  at  Caprera,  are 
facts  wbicb  need  no  recapitnlation.  Had  one  man 
lived  but  a  few  montbs  —  nay,  a  f ew  weeks  —  longer, 
tbe  tale  migbt  percbance  bave  ended  differently.  Wbere 
we  now  read  Florence  we  migbt  bave  read  Borne,  for 
^Begno  d^Italia^  on  printed  stamp  and  minted  coin,  a 
word  of  broader  significance  and  more  antiqne  glory. 
Bat  tbe  ideal  Republic  died  witb  GiuHo  Colonna,  and 
was  bnried  in  bis  grave. 

In  tbe  meanwbile,  Olimpia's  life  became  a  blank. 
Her  fatber  bad  been  tbe  very  ligbt  of  ber  inner  world. 
Bred  in  bis  political  faitb,  trained  in  bis  employ,  ac- 
costomed  to  look  np  to  bim,  to  work  witb  bim,  to 
sbare  bis  most  secret  Councils,  bis  wildest  bopes,  bis 
fears,  bis  errors,  and  even  bis  personal  dangers,  sbe 
seemed  to  lose  Üie  balf  of  ber  own  soul  wben  be  was 
snatcbed  from  ber.  Tben  came  tbe  sudden  cbange  of 
Programme  —  a  cbange  to  ber  so  bewildering,  so  nn- 
wortby,  so  fatal!     Mistrosting  Sardinia  and  sooming 
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the  veiy  name  of  a  Constitational  Italj,  Olimpia  con- 
ceiTed  tliat  her  fieUher^s  memoiy  was  insolted  in  this 
compromise;  and  so,  in  the  bittemess  of  her  resentment 
and  grief ,  withdiew  herseif  altogether  firom  the  work 
in  which  her  life  had  been  spent  Avoiding  all  with 
whom  she  had  laboored  and  acted  in  tune  past,  and 
keeping  np  no  more  than  the  merest  thread  of  inter- 
conrse  with  even  those  whom  ehe  was  used  to  call  her 
firiends,  she  then  made  her  home  at  Ghiswick,  in  the 
qniet  honse  to  which  Saxon  had  condncted  her  on  the 
evening  of  their  arrival  in  London.  Here  she  lived 
solitary  and  apart,  cherishing  her  sorrow,  monming  the 
great  scheme  nnachieved,  and  leaming  that  hard  lesson 
of  patience  which  all  enthosiasts  have  to  leam  in  this 
World  sooner  or  later. 

Not  thus  Lord  Casdetowers.  Too  English,  too 
unprejudiced,  and  it  may  be  added  too  sensible,  to  at- 
tach  paramonnt  importance  to  the  mere  shibboleth  of  a 
partj,  he  welcomed  the  settlement  of  Italian  affairs 
with  a  heartiness  that  he  wonld  perhaps  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  express  very  loudly  in  the  presence  of 
Colonna*s  danghter.  Where  she  refused  to  recognise 
any  vital  difference  between  a  Constitntional  govera- 
ment  and  a  pure  Despotism,  he  was  far-sighted  enongh 
to  look  forward  to  that  free  and  prosperons  ftiture  which 
most  thinking  men  now  prophesy  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  nor  was  he  slow  to  perceive  that  there  might  be 
hope  for  himself  in  the  tum  that  matters  had  taken. 
The  Italian  question  thus  far  solved,  Italy  would  no 
longer  need  so  much  support  from  her  well-wishers. 
With  a  liberal  monarch  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  a 
parliament  to  vote  supplies,  and  an  anny  to  defend 
the   national   territory,    the   whole   System   of  patriotic 
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black-mail  levying,  and  special  pleading  of  every  de- 
scription,  miist  necessarilj  collapse.  Olimpia  woold 
therefore  no  longer  feel  herseif  bonnd  to  sacrifice  her 
band  to  "one  who  could  do  more  for  Italy"  than  him- 
self.  So  the  Earl  loved  and  hoped  on,  and  wiselj 
bided  his  time. 

Wiselj,  too,  he  applied  himself  in  the  meanwhile  to 
the  improvement  of  his  own  wordly  position.  Occu- 
pying  his  friend  Saxon's  vacant  Chambers  in  St  James's 
Street,  be  devoted  himself  to  his  parliamentary  duties 
with  a  zeal  that  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  one  or 
two  veiy  noble  and  inflnential  personages.  Having 
made  a  couple  of  reallj  brilliant  speeches  during  the 
spring  Session  of  1861,  and  happening  to  be  upon  the 
spot  when  a  man  of  ability  and  tact  was  needed  at  a 
moment's  notice,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  en- 
trusted  with  a  somewhat  delicate  and  difficult  mission 
to  one  of  the  German  potentates. 

The  Earl,  as  a  matter  of  course,  acquitted  himself 
perfectly;  and  began  thenceforth  to  be  talked  of  among 
bis  eiders  as  "a  rising  man.^^  Then  the  Duke  of  Don- 
caster  smiled  graciously  upon  him,  and  several  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  feil  into  the  waj  of  asking  him  to 
their  political  dinners;  and  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that 
just  before  the  setting  in  of  the  long  vacation,  Gervase 
Leopold  Wynneclyflfo,  Earl  of  Casdetowers,  found  him- 
self inducted  one  fine  moming  into  a  very  neat  little 
vacancy  in  the  Perquisite  Office,  where  the  work  was 
light  and  the  salary  heavy,  and  the  chance  of  promo- 
tion  considerable.  Then,  and  not  tili  then,  he  ventured 
to  renew  his  suit  to  Olimpia  Colonna. 

The  moment  was  fayourable.     A  year  of  monming 
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had  passed  over  her  bead,  and  the  intense  solitnde  of 
heart  which  had  been  at  first  her  only  solace  now  be- 
gan  to  weigh  painfully  upon  her.  She  had  had  time 
to  ihink  of  manj  things  —  time  to  live  down  some 
errors  and  outlive  some  hopes  —  time  also  to  remember 
how  long  and  well  the  Earl  had  loved  her;  how  wortbj 
he  was  of  all  the  love  that  she  could  give  hiin  in  re- 
tom;  how  he  had  shed  bis  blood  for  her  Italy;  and 
with  what  devotion  he  had  performed  the  last  sad 
dnties  of  a  son  towards  her  father^s  ashes.  Besides  all 
tbis,  her  occnpation  was  gone.  She  could  no  longer 
immolate  berself  for  Italj,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Italj  was  satisfied  to  rest  awbile  upon  her  present 
gains,  and  preferred  being  left  to  settle  her  own  affairs 
in  a  quiet  Constitutional  way.  The  disaster  at  Aspro- 
monte  convinced  Miss  Colonna  of  tbis  tmth,  and  of  tbe 
stability  of  tbe  new  regime.  And  over  and  above  all 
these  considerations,  Olimpia  loved  tbe  EarL  She  had 
loved  him  all  along  —  even  when  she  refused  bim; 
and  now,  after  a  wbole  year  of  sorrow,  she  loved  him 
better  tban  before.  So  she  accepted  bim  —  accepted 
bim  very  frankly  and  simply,  as  a  true  woman  should, 
and  promised  to  be  bis  wife  before  the  ending  of  the 
year. 

Secare  in  tbe  consciousness  of  her  splendid  birtb, 
Olimpia  never  dreamed  for  one  moment  that  Lady 
Castletowers  could  be  otber  than  content  and  happy  in 
tbis  new  alliance  of  tbeir  bouses.  That  the  proud  Ale- 
tbea  Holme-Pierrepoint  would  in  tbis  solitary  instance 
bave  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  blood  for  gold  —  nay, 
would  bave  actnally  welcomed  a  Miss  Hatberton  with 
her  two  bundred  and  fifty  tbousand  pounds  more  gladly 
tban  a  portionless  Colonna,  —  was  a  possibility  that 
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conld  hy  no  cbanoe  enter  within  the  sphere  of  her 
calculations.  So  wben  Lady  CasÜetowers  came  over 
to  see  her  the  next  d&j  in  her  humble  snburban 
home,  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  said  all 
the  pretty  and  gracious  things  that  the  mother  of 
her  betrothed  husband  was  bound,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  to  say,  Olimpia  accepted  it  all  in  perfeet  faith, 
nor  guessed  a  bitter  disappointment  lay  hidden  beneath 
that  vambh  of  smiles  and  embraces.  The  Earl,  having 
liimself  bome  the  bront  of  her  Ladyship^s  displeasure, 
was,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  careful  to  keep  the  secret 
very  close  indeed. 

In  the  meanwhile  Saxon  Trefalden  had  gone  back 
to  Switzerland;  and  there,  despite  the  urgent  remon- 
strances  of  those  dear  friends  who  missed  bis  little  din- 
uers  and  bis  inexhaustible  cheque-books,  persistently 
remained.  In  vain  did  the  Erectheum  lift  np  its  voice 
in  despair;  in  vain  did  Blackwall  lament  and  Rieh- 
mond  refuse  to  be  comforted,  and  Italian  prima  donnas 
sigh  for  banquets  and  bracelets  gone  by.  The  boyish, 
laughing,  lavish  millionnaire  was  fairly  gone,  and  de- 
clined  to  come  back  again.  The  syrens  might  sing-, 
but  Odysseus  only  stopped  bis  ears  and  sailed  by  un- 
heeding. 

The  Earl  alone  knew  that  he  was  married;  but 
even  the  Earl  knew  no  more.  He  feit  it  to  be  some- 
what  hard  that  bis  firiend  shonld  neither  have  invited 
him  to  bis  wedding,  nor  have  taken  him  in  any  way 
into  bis  confidence  upon  so  important  a  matter.  He 
could  not  bat  be  conscious,  too,  that  there  was  some- 
thing  Strange  and  secret  abont  the  whole  proceeding. 
Who  had  he  married?  Was  the  bride  pretty  or  piain? 
Bich   or   poor?     Dark    or   fair?     Oentle   or   simple? 
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What  was    her    age?    Her    name?    her    rank?    ber 
nation? 

In  reply  to  the  first  announcement  of  his  Mend^s 
marriage,  the  Earl  had  ventnred  deücately  to  hint  at 
two  or  three  of  these  inquiries;  bnt  as  Saxon  limited 
his  rejoinder  to  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  ^'an  angel," 
Lord  Castletowers  natorallj  feit  that  the  statement 
was  hardly  so  explicit  as  it  might  have  been. 

On  all  other  points  Saxon  was  frank  and  com- 
municative  as  ever.  He  laid  his  eveiy  project  before 
lus  friend  as  onreservedlj  in  his  letters  as  if  they  two 
had  been  sitting  face  to  face  over  the  £re  in  the 
smoking-room  at  Castletowers,  or  leaning  side  hy  side 
in  the  moonlight  over  the  taffi-ail  of  the  "Albula." 
They  were  delightful  letters,  fiUed  to  overflowing 
with  all  kinds  of  general  detail:  now  telling  of  the 
new  chätean  which  was  already  in  progress;  now  oi 
the  bridge  jnst  bullt  at  Ostenstein,  or  the  road  to  be 
made  between  Tamins  and  Thusis;  now  describing 
a  national  f§te  at  Chur,  or  an  entertainment  at  the 
Chäteau  Planta;  now  relating  all  abont  the  cotton- 
mills  which  Saxon  was  erecting  in  the  Valley,  or  the 
enormons  pastnre  tracts  lately  purchased  and  the  herds 
of  Scotch  cattle  imported  to  stock  them;  now  g^ving  a 
sketch  of  the  design  just  received  from  the  architect 
at  Greneva  for  that  church  at  Altfelden  on  whidi 
Pastor  Martin's  heart  had  been  set  for  the  last  thirty 
years  —  keeping  the  Earl  constantly  au  courant,  in 
fact,  of  every  particular  of  his  friend's  busy  and 
benevolent  life  among  the  simple  people  of  his  native 
canton. 

At  length  it  was  the  Earl*s  tum  to  annonnce  the 
happiness  so  shortly  to  be  his;  and  ihen  Saxon  wrote 
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to  entreat  tkat  the  newlj-married  pair  would  extend 
their  weddingp-joumey  as  far  as  the  Valley  of  Dom- 
leschg,  and  be  his  gaests  awhile.  '^My  wife,"  he  said, 
'^desires  to  know  jou,  and  my  nncle  loves  70a  already 
for  my  sake.  On  your  weddin^day  you  wiU  receive 
a  parcel  of  papers,  which  you  miist  accept  as  a  Souvenir 
of  your  fiiend." 

The  "parcel  of  papers"  proved  to  be  the  tiüe- 
deeds  of  the  two  farms  sold  to  Mr.  Sloper,  and  the 
tiüe-deeds  of  Mr.  Behrens^s  "box"  and  grounds  at 
Castletowers.  The  farms  were  worth  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  pounds  apiece,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
^'fancy  price"  which  Saxon  had  paid  for  the  wool< 
stapler^s  property.  It  was  not  a  bad  present,  as 
presents  go,  and  it  made  a  rieh  man  of  the  Earl  of 
Castletowers;  but  he  litde  thought  as  he  wrung  Saxon's 
band  when  they  next  met  at  Beichenau,  that  to  the 
man  who  had  presented  him  with  that  princely  wed- 
ding-gift  he  owed  not  those  farms  alone,  but  Castle- 
towers itself  —  Castletowers  itself ,  with  the  ancestral 
oaks  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  the  rare  old  house 
in  which  his  forefathers  had  lived  and  died  for  Cen- 
times before  him.  That  was  the  one  secret  that  Saxon 
never  confided  to  him  —  not  even  when,  Walking  to- 
gether  under  the  apple-trees  at  the  foot  of  the  church- 
hill,  he  related  the  story  of  his  own  marriage,  of  his 
cousin's  perfidy,  and  of  the  fate  finom  which  he  had  in- 
tezposed  to  save  Helen  Eiyi&re. 

"And  that,"  he  said,  "was  how  I  came  first  to 
know  her  —  how  I  came  to  love  her  —  how  I  won 
her.  I  brought  her  home  at  once  to  the  little  ch&teau 
yonder.  My  unde  adored  her  finom  the  first  moment, 
and  ahe  adored  him.    I  was  almost  jealous  -^  that  is, 
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I  should  kave  been  jealous,  if  it  hadn^t  made  me  so 
happy.  When  slie  bad  been  living  bere  for  aboüt  a 
montb  or  five  weeks,  we  came  up  one  moming,  all 
three  togetber,  to  tbis  little  cbapel  npon  tbe  bill,  and 
my  nncle  married  us.  Tbere  was  no  one  present  but 
KetÜi  and  tbe  organ-blower.  After  my  nnde  bad 
blessed  ns  and  tbe  ceremonj  was  all  over,  we  embraced 
and  bade  bim  adien,  and  walked  along  tbe  Tbusis  road 
tili  tbe  Cabriolet  overtook  us;  and  so  we  were  married 
and  went  away,  and  no  sonl  in  Beicbenau  knew  it  tili 
we  were  gone.     We  were  so  bappyl" 

"It  is  a  Strange  story,"  said  tbe  Earl,  ^^and  a  prettj 
Story;  and  tbe  best  part  of  it  is  tbat  yon  and  I  are 
Cousins,  Saxon,  after  aU!" 

"Nay,"  replied  Saxon,  grasping  bis  friend's  band 
in  botb  bis  own,  "it  is  not  mueb  to  be  only  consins 
wben  we  bave  been  brotbers  so  longl^* 


A  Word  remains  to  be  added  respecting  tbe  otber 
moiety  of  tbe  great  Trefalden  Legacy;  tbat  moiet)' 
wbicb,  according  to  tbe  will  of  tbe  testator,  was  to  be 
bestowed  in  tbe  endowment  of  a  great  cbarity,  cbiefly 
for  tbe  benefit  of  "decayed  tradesmen,  mercantile  men, 
sbip-brokers,  stock-brokers,  poor  clergymen,  and  mem- 
bers  of  tbe  legal  and  me<Ucal  professions,  and  tbe 
widows  and  orpbans  of  eacb  of  tbose  classes  respec- 
tively."  For  tbe  accommodation  of  tbese  widows  and 
orpbans,  tbe  will  went  on  to  direct  tbat  a  plot  of  free- 
bold  ground  sbould  be  purcbased,  and  tbat  "a  soitable 
and  substantial  building^^  sbould  be  erected  tbereon 
under  Üie  superintendence  of  "some  eminent  arcbitect;" 
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and  this  building  was  to  be  called  ^*  The  London  Bene- 

VOLBNT  TrEFALDEN  INSTITUTION." 

It  is  deligbtfol  to  know  tbat  all  this  will  certainly 
be  done  —  some  day.  The  money  feil  due  on  the 
twenly-second  of  March,  1860,  and  the  sum  then  trans- 
ferred  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  amonnted  to  just 
four  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  odd  ponnds.  Since  that  time  the 
exertions  of  the  Kight  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  have  been  beyond  all  praise.  To  say  that 
they  have  either  thoaght  much,  or  done  much,  np  to 
the  present  date,  would  perhaps  be  premature;  bnt  Üiey 
have  eaten  an  incalcnlable  number  of  dinners  on  the 
subject,  which  to  the  civic  mind  means  precisely  the 
same  thing.  At  these  dinners  they  genersJly  entertain 
a  certain  ^^  eminent  architect,"  which  *^  eminent  archi- 
tect,"  being  retained  at  a  splendid  salary  for  just  so 
long  as  the  works  shall  remain  in  progress,  is  natnrally 
«and  laudably  anxions  to  devote  bis  lifo  to  the  task.  He 
therefore  submits  a  plan  now  and  then,  or  the  modifica- 
tion  of  a  plan,  to  the  intelligent  after-dinner  criticisms 
of  bis  honourable  employers;  and  in  that  position  the 
building-question  now  Stands. 

What  site  that  ^^suitable  and  substantial  building" 
is  destined  to  occupy,  how  much  it  will  cost,  what  it 
will  be  like,  and  at  what  remote  period  in  the  future 
bistory  of  the  world  it  may  probably  be  completed,  are 
questions  which  the  present  generation  is  advised  not 
to  consider  too  curiously.  No  intelligent  and  unpre- 
judiced  person  can  doubt,  of  course,  that  when  the 
ground  is  bought,  and  the  building  is  built,  and  the 
biUs  are  all  paid,  and  the  dinners  are  all  eaten,  and 
the  resident  curator,  clergyman,  physician,  secretaiy, 
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house-keeper,  and  seirants  of  the  eistablisbineiit  are 
salaried  on  a  scale  befitting  the  spendonr  of  the  fonnd- 
ation,  there  will  yet  remain  something  for  the  "De- 
CATED  Tradesken,  mercantile  men,  ship-brokers,  stock- 
brokers,  poor  clergymen,  and  members  of  the  legal 
and  medical  professions,  as  well  as  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  each  of  Üiose  classes  respectively.'^  In 
any  case,  however,  the  claims  of  these  insignificant 
persona  will  not  have  to  be  considered  in  cur  time; 
Low,  then,  can  we  do  better  than  eat,  drink,  and  be 
meny,  after  the  enlightened  fashion  of  oor  honourable 
fiiends,  the  Trefsüden  Trustees,  and  so  leave  the  fotore 
to  take  care  of  itself  ? 


THE    END. 
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